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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



English writen have dono more for the illustration of Spanish his- 
tory than for that of any other, except their own. To say nothing of 
the recent general compendium, executed for tho ** Cabinet Cyclopae- 
dia," a work of singular acuteness and information, wo have particular 
narratives of the several rek^s, in an unlM*oken series, from tne Empe- 
ror Charles the ^ifbh (tho First of Spain) to Charles the Thkd, at tho 
close of the last century, by authors whose names are a sufficient 
g^rantee for the excellence of their productions. It is sinmilar, that, 
witii this attention to the modem history of Uie PeninsuU, there should 
be no particular account of the period which may be considered as tho 
proper basis of it, — ^the reign of Ferdinand and lEabeIIa« 

In this reign, the several states^ into which the country had been 
broken up for ages, were brought under a common rule ; the kingdom 
of Naples was conquered ; America discovered and colonised ; tho 
ancient empire of the Spazush Arabs subverted ; the dread tribunal of 
the Modem Inquisition established; the Jews, who contributed so 
sensibly to the wealth and civilisation of the country, were banished ; 
and, in fine, such changes were introduced into the interior administra- 
tion of the monarchy, as have left a permanent impression on tho cha- 
racter and condition of the nation. 

The actors in these events were every wa^ suited to their import- 
ance. Besides the reigning sovereigns, Ferdmand and babella, — ^the 
latter, certainly, one of the most interesting personages in history, — 
we have, in political affairs, that consummate statesman. Cardinal 
Ximenes ; in military, the " Great Captain," Gonsalvo do Cordova ; 
and in maritime, the most successful navigator of any age, Christopher 
Columbus: whose entire biographies fm witlun the limits of this 

E' jd. Even such portions of it as have been incidentally touched by 
lish writers, as tne Italian wars, for example, have been drawn so 
usively from French and Italian sources, that tiiey may be said to bo 
mitrodden ground for the historian of Spain. (1) 

It must be admitted, however, that an account of this reign could not 
have been undertaken at any preceding period with anything IBce the ad- 
vantages at present affordea, owing to the light which recent researches 
of Spanish scholars, in the greater freedom of inquiry now enjoyed, have 

(1) 'nie only faistories of this reign by Continental writers, with which I 
am acquaintod, are the " Histoire des Hois Cothollques Ferdinand et 
Isabdle, par 1* Abb^ Mignot, Paris, 1/66," and the " Geschlchte der Regie- 
rung Ferdinand des Ka^oliscfaen, von Rapert Becker, Vng tmd Leipzifr* 
1790.*' Their authors have employed the most accessible materials only 
in the compilation ; and, indeed, they lay claim to no great research, 
which would seem to be preclnded by the extent of their works, in 
neither instance exceeding two volumes dnodecimo. They have tlie 
merit of exhibiting, in a simple perspicnous form, those events which, 
lying on the suifiBvce, may be found more or less expanded in most g^ei^al 
histories. 
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shed on some of its most interesting^ and least familiar features. The 
most important of the works to whidi I allude are, the History of the 
Inquisition, from official docmnents, by its secretary, Llorente ; the 
imal^)rsis of the political institutions of the kingdom, by such writers as 
Manna, Sempere, and Capmany ; the literal version, now made for the 
first time, of the Spani^-Arab chronicles, by Conde ; the collection 
of original and impublished documents, illustrating the history of 
Columbus and the early Castilian navigators, by Navarrete ; and, 
lastiiy, the copious illustrations of IsabeUa's reign by Clemencin, the 
late lamented secretary of the Royal Academy of History, forming the 
sixth volume of its valuable Memoirs. 

It was the knowledge of these facilities for doing justice to this sub- 
ject, as well as its intrinsic merits, which led me, ten years since, to 
select it ; and surely no subject could be found more suitable for the 
pen of an American, tiian a history of that reign, under the auspices of 
which the existence of his own favoured quarter of the globe was first 
revealed. As I was conscious that the value of the history must 
depend mainly on that of its materials, I have spared neither pains nor 
expense, from the first, in collecting the most authentic. In accoxn- 
' '^'^ this, I must acknowledge the services of my friends, Mr. Alex- 




ander H. Everett, then minister plenipotentiary from the United States 
to the court of Madrid ; Mr. Artnur Middle ton, secretaiy of the Ame- 
rican legation ; and, above all, Mr. 0. Rich, now American consul for 
the Batearic Islands, a gentleman whose extensive bibliographical 
knowledge and unweaiied researches during a long residence (m tho 
Peninsu^, have been liberally employed for wie benefit both of his own 
country and of England. With such assistance, I flatter myself that I 
have been enabled to secure whatever can materially conduce to the 
illustration of the period in question, whether in the form of chronicle, 
memoir, private correspondence, legal codes, or official documents. 
Among these are various contemporary manuscripts, covering tho 
whole ground of the narrative, none of which have been printed, and 
some of them but little known to Spanish scholars. In obtainm^ 
copies of these from the public libraries, I must add, that I have foxma 
fJEicilities under the present liberal government which were' denied me 
under the preceding. In addition to these sources of information, I 
have availed myseu, in the part of the work occupied with literary 
criticism and history, of the library of my friend Mr. Greoi^e Ticknor, 
who, during a visit to Spain, some years since, collected whatever was 
rare and valuable in the literature of the Peninsula. I must fiirther 
acknowledge my obligations to the library of Harvard University, iii 
Cambridge, from whose rich repository of books relating to our o"vvn 
country I have derived material aid ; and, lastly, I must not omit to 
notice the fiivours of anotJier kind, for which I am indebted to my 
friend Mr. William H. Gfurdiner, whose judicious counsels have been of 
essential benefit to me in the revision of my labours. 

In the plan of the work, I have not limited myself to a strict chro- 
nological narrative of passing events ; but have occasionally paused, at 
the expense, perhaps, of some interest in the story, to seek such colla- 
teral information as might bring these events into a clearer view. I 
have devoted a liberal portion of the work to the literary progress of 
the nation, conceiving this quite as essential a part of its history as civil 
and militcury details. I have occasionally introduced, at the close of 
the chapters, a critical notice of the authorities used, that the reader 
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may fonn some estimate of their oompftratiye value and credibility. 
Fiiudly, I have endeavoured to present him with Kuoh an account of 
-blie state of affiura, both before the accession and at the demise of tho 
Catholic sovereigns, as might afford him the best points of view tur 
surveying the entire results of their reign. 

How mr I have succeeded in the execution of this plan must bo 
left to the reader's candid jud^pnent. Many errors he may be able to 
detect. Sure I am, there can oe no one more sensible of my deficien- 
cies than myself; although it was not till after praota<»l experienco 
tliat I could fully estimate the difficulty of obtaining anything like a 
£uthful portraiture of a distant age, amidst the shiftmg hues and per- 
plezing cross-lights of historic testimony. From one class of errors 
my subject necessarily exempts me, — ^those founded on national or 
party feeling. I may nave been more open to another &ult, — that of 
too strong a Dias in &vour of my principal actors ; for characters, noblo 
and intei^tinf in themselves, naturally beget a sort of partiality, akin 
to friendship, m the historian's mmd, accustomed to the dauy con- 
templation of them. Whatever defects may be charged on the work, I 
can at least assure myself that it is an honest record of a reign importemt 
in itself, new to the reader in an English dress, and resting on a solid 
basis of authentic materials, such as probably could notoe met with 
out of Spain, nor in it without much difficulty. 

I hope I shall be acquitted of egotism, although I add a few words 
respecting the peculiar embarrassments I have encounteored in com- 
posincr these volumes. Soon after my arrangements were made^ early 
in 1826, for obtaining the necessary materials from Madrid, I was 
deprived of the use of my eyes for all purposes of reading and writing, 
and had no prospect of again recovering it. This was a serious obstocle 
to the prosecution of a work requiring the perusal of a lar*ge mass of 
authorities, in various languages, the contents of which were to bo 
carefully collated, and transferred to my own pages, verified by minute 
reference. (1) Thus shut out from one sense, I was driven to rely exclu- 
sively on another, and to make the ear do the work of the eye. With 
the assistance of a reader, uninitiated, it may be added, in any modem 
language but his own, 1 worked mv way throujgh several venerable 
CastHian quartos, until I was satisfied of the practicability of the under- 
taking. I next {>rocured the services of one more competent to aid mo 
in pursuing my historical inquiries. The process was slow and irksome 
enouffh, doubtless, to both parties, at least till my ear was accommo- 
datea to foreign sounds, and an antiquated, oftentimes barbarous 
phraseology, wnen my progress became more sensible, and I was 
cheered witn the prospe<!t of success. It certainly would have been 
a far more serious misfortune to be led thus blindfold through the 
pleasant paths of literature ; but my track stretched, for the most part, 
across dreary wastes, where no beauty lurked to arrest the traveller's 
eye and charm his senses. After persevering in this course for some 
years, my eves, by the blessing of Providence, recovered sufficient 
strength to allow me to use them, with tolerable freedom, in the pro- 
CD "To compile a history ftom various authors when they can only be con- 
sulted by otiier eyes, is not easy, nor possible, but with more sUlfol and 
attentive help than can be commonly obtained." (Johnson's I4fe o/MUton.) 
This remark of the great critic, which first engagred my attention in the midst 
of my embarrassments, although discouraging at first, in the end stimulated 
the desire to overcome them. 
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Since the publication of the First Edition of this work it has under- 
^ne a careml revision ; and this, aided by the communications of 
several intelligent friends, who have taken an interest in its success, 
has enabled me to correct several verbal inaccuracies, and a few typo- 
graphical errors, which had been previously overlooked. While the 
Second Edition was passing through the press, I received, also, copies 
of two valuable Spanish works niftving relation to the reign of the 
CaUiolic sovereigns, but which, as they appeared during tne recent 
troubles of the Peninsula, had not before come to my knowledge. For 
these I am indebted to the politeness of Don Angel Calderon de la 
Borca, late Spanish Minister at Washington ; a gentleman whose frank 
and liberal manners, personal accomplishments, and independent con- 
duct in public life, have secured for him deservedly high consideration 
in the United States, as well as in his own country. 

I must still further acknowledge my obligations to Don Pascual de 
Gayangos, the learned author of the "Mahommedan Dynasties in 
Spain, recently ptublished in London, — a work, which from its 
thorough investigation of original sources, and its fine spirit of criti- 
cism, must supply, what has been so long felt to be a desideratum with 
the student, — uie means of forming a perfect acquaintance with the 
Arabifm portion of the Peninsular annals. There fell into the hands 
of this gentleman, on the breaking up of the convents of Saragossa, in 
1835, a rich collection of original documents, comprehending, among 
other things, the autograph correspondence of Ferdmand and Isabella, 
and of the principal persons of their court. It formed, probably, part 
of the library of Geronimo Zurita, historiographer of Aragon, under 
Philip II., who, by virtue of his office, was intrusted with whatever 
documents would illustrate the history of the country. This rare 
collection was left at his death to a monastery in his native city. 
Although Zurita is one of the principal authorities for the present 
work, were are many details of interest in this correspondence, which 
have passed unnoticed by him, even when forming the basis of his con- 
clusions. And I have glieuily availed mvself of the liberality and great 
kindness of Senor de Gayangos, who nas placed these MSS. at my 
disposal, transcribing such as I have selected, for the corroboration 
and further illustration of my work. The difficulties attending this 
labour of love will be better appreciated, when it is understood that 
the original writing is in an antiquated character, which few Spanish 
scholiuis of the present day could comprehend, and often in cypher, 
which requires much patience and ingenuity to explain. With these 
various emendations, it is hoped that the present Edition may be foimd 
more deserving of that favour from the English public, whicn has been 
BO courteously accorded to the preceding. 

Makch, 1841 • 
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SECTION I. 

TIEW OF THE CA.STILTAK XONABCHT BEFOBE THE 
FIFTEENTH CEHTUBT. 

"BmiIj Historjr and Coutttatloii of CftstQs — InrMlon of the AnlM^SIow 
Reoonqiiest of the Countiy— Relirioas Enthnsittim of the Sp«niiurd«— 
Influence of their Mlnstrdsy^Thdr ChiTslry— Castilian Town— Cortes- 
Its Fowcr»— Its BoldnewoWealth of the CMes— The Nobilitjr— Their 
Privileges and Wealth— Knights— Clergy— Povcrtj of the Crown— Limited 
Extent of the Frerofatire. 

Fob several hundred yean after tbe great Saracen invasion 
in the begiuningr of the eighth century, Spain was broken up 
into a number of small but independent states, divided in their 
interests, and often in deadly hostility with one another. It 
was inhabited by races the most dissimilar in their oriein* 
religion, and government, the least important of which nas 
exerted a sensible influence on the character and institutions of 
its present inhabitants. At the close of the fifteenth century, 
these various races were blended into one great nation, under 
one common rule. Its territorial limits were widely extended 
by discovery and conquest. Its domestic institutions, and even 
its literature, were moulded into the form, which, to a con- 
siderable extent, they have maintained to the present day. It 
is the object of the present narrative to exhibit the period in 
wUch these momentous results were effected, — ^the reign of 
J5*erdinand and Isabella. 

By the middle of the fifteenth century, the number of states 
into which the country had been dividea was reduced to four : 
Castile, Aragon, Navarre, and the Moorish kingdom of Granada. 
The last, comprised within nearly the same limits as the 
modem proyinoe of that name, was all that remained to the 
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exalted by a religioiu fervour, which in later davfl, alas! 
settled iato a fierce fanatimsm. Hence that solioitaae for the 
parity of the faith, the peculiar boast of the Spaniards, and 
that deep tinee of superstitiQn for which they haye ever been 
distingmshed above tne other nations of Eniope. 

The long wars with the Mahometans served to keep alive in 
their bosoms the ardent glow of patriotism : and this was still 
farther heightened by the body of traditional minstrelsy, which 
commemorated in these wars tne heroic deeds of their ancestors. 
The infiaence of sach popular compositions on a simple people 
is undeniable. A sagamous critic ventures to pronounce the 
poems of Homer the principal bond which united the Chre- 
oian states. (l) Such an opmion may be deemed somewhat 
extravagant. It cannot be doubted, however, that a i>oem 
like that of the **Cid," which appeared as early as the 
twelfth century, (2) by calling up the most inspiring national 
reoollectionB in connexion with their fayounte hero, must 
have operated powerfully on the moral sensibilities of the 
people. 

It is pleasing to observe, in the cordial spirit of tiiese early 
effusions, little of the ferocious bigotey which sullie^ the 

Spain were as rational enterprises as those in the East were Tsfai and chime- 
ileal. Pope Pascal II. acted like a man of sense, when he sent back certain 
Spanish adventurors who had embarked in the wars of Palestine, teUine 
them, that ** the cause of religion could be moch better served by tkum. at 
home." 

(1) See Heeren, Politics of Ancient Greece, translated by BancroU^ 
chap. 7. 

(2) The oldest manuscript extant of this poem (still preserved at Bivar, ^e 
hero's birth-place) bears the date of 1207> or at latest 1307, for there is some 
obscurity in the writing. Its learned editor, Sanchez, has been led bj the 
peculiarities of its orthography, metre, and idiom, to refer its composition 
to as early a date as 1183. (Coleccion de Pdeslas Castellanas anteriorea al 
Siglo XV. i Madrid, 1779-90; torn. 1. p. 223.) 

Some of the late Spaj^h antiquaries have manifested a scepticism in rela- 
tion to the ** Cid," truly alarming. A volume was published at Madrid In 
1792. by Hisco, under the tttie of ** Castilla, o Historia de Rodrigo Diaz,*' &c.» 
which the worthy father ushered into the world with much solemnity, as a 
•transcript of an original manuscript coeval with the time of the " Cid," and 
fortunately discovered by him in an obscure comer of some Leonese monas- 
tery. (Pr61ogo.) Masdeu. in an analysis of this predous dociunent, has been 
led to scrutuiise the grounds on which the reputed achievements of the " Cid" 
have rested from time immemorial, and concludes with the startling assertion, 
that " of Rodrigo Diaz, el Campeador, we absolutely know nothing with any 
degree of probability, not even his existence ! " (Hist. Crftica. tom. xx. p. 370.) 
There are, probably, few of his countrymen that will thus coolly acquiesce in 
the annihilation of their favourite hero, whose exploits have been the burden 
of chronicle, as well as romance, from the twelfth century down to the 
present day. 

They may find a warrant for their fond credulity in the dispastionate Judg- 
ment of one of the greatest of modem historians, John MOller, who, so far 
fhim doubting the existence of the Campeador, has succeeded, in his own 
ophilon at least, in clearing from his histoiy the ** mists of ftkUe and extrava. 
nnce,** in which it has been shrouded. See his life of the Cid, appended to 
Escobar's " Romancero," edited by the learned wd estimal^le Dr. JuUus, of 
Berlin; Frankfort, 1828, ' T ' ♦ 
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no cause, while pending before it, oonld be evoked thence into 
the superior tribunal. In order to secure the barriers of justice 
more raectually against the violence of power, so often superior 
to law in an imi>erfeot state of society, it was provided in many 
of the charters that no nobles should be permitted to acquire 
real propeiiy within the limits of the community; that no 
fortress or palace should be erected bv them there; that such 
as mi^ht reside within its territory should be subject to its 
jurisdiction; and that any violence offered by them to its 
inhabitants might be forcibly resisted with impunity. Ample 
and inalienable funds were provided for the maintenance of the 
municipal functionaries, and for other public expenses. A 
large extent of circongaoent country, embracing frequently 
many towns and villages, was annexed to each city, with the 
right of jurisdiction over it. All arbitrary tallages were com- 
muted for a certain fixed and moderate rent. An officer was 
appointed by the crown to reside within each oommunity» 
"vniose province it was to superintend the collection of this 
tribute, to maintain public <nrder, and to be associated with the 
magistrates of each city in the command of the forces it was 
bound to contribute towards the national defence. Thus, 
while the inhabitants of the great towns in other parts of 
Europe were languishing in feudal servitude, the members of 
the Castilian corporations, living under the protection of their 
own laws and magistrates in time of peace, and commanded by 
their own officers in war, were in roll enjoyment of all the 
essential rights and privileges of £reemen.(l) 

It is true, that they were often convulseil by intestine feuds ; 
that the laws were often loosely administered by incompetent 
judges ; and that the exercise of so many important nreroga- 
tives of independent states inspired them with feelings of 
independence, which led to mutual rivalry, and sometimes to 
open collision. But with all this, long after similar immimities 
in the free cities of other counlsies, as Italy for example, (2) 
had been sacrificed to the violence of feustion or the lust of 
power, those of the Castilian cities not only remained unim- 

?airedj but seemed to acquire additional stability with age. 
'his circumstance is chiefly imputable to the constency of the 
national legislature, which, until the voice of liberty was stifled 
by a military despotism, was ever readjr to interpose its pro- 
tecting arm m defence of constitutional rights. 

(I) For this account of tbe ancient polity of the Castilian cities, tiie reader 
is referred to Sempere, Histoire des Cortte d'Espagne (Bordeaux, 1815), and 
Maiina*s yaloable works, Ensayo Histdrico-Crltico sobre la Antigma Legls. 
ladon de Castilla (Nos. l6o~ig6). and Teorfa de las Cortes (Madrid, 1813, 
part 8, cap. 31—23), where the meagre outline given above is fiUed up with 
G(q>ioas illustrations. 

(S) The independence of the Lombard cities had been sacriflced, according 
to the admission of their enthusiastic historian, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century.— -Sismondi, Histoire des R^pabliques Itallennes du Moyeuv 
Age (Paris, 1818), ch. 80, ^ ^ - 
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ever may have been the right of the nobilitv and clergry to 
attend in oortes, their sanction was not deemed essential to the 
validity of legislative acts ; (1) for their presence was not even. 
required in manyaaaemblies of the nation which occorred in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. (2) The extraordinary 
power thus committed to the commons was, on the whole, 
unfavourable to their liberties. It deprived them of the 
sympathy and co-operation of the great orders of Ihe state. 
whose authority alone could have enabled them to withstand 
the encroachments of arbitrary power, and who, in fact, did 
eventually desert them in their utmost need. (3) 

But notwithstanding these defects, the popular branch of the 
Castilian cortes, very soon after its admission into that bodv, 
assumed functions and exercised a degree of power on the whole 
superior to tiiat enjoyed by it in other European legislatures. 
It was soon reoogniBed as a fundamental j>rinciple of the con- 
stitution, that no tax could be imposed without its consent ; (4) 
and an express enactment to this effect was suffered to remain 
on the statute book, after it had become a dead letter, as if to 
remind the nation of the liberties it had lost. (6) The commons 
showed a wise solicitude in regard to the mode of collecting the 
public revenue, oftentimes more onerous to the subject than the 
tax itself. They watched carefally over its appropriation to its 
destined uses. They restrained a too prodigal expenditure, and 
ventured more than once to regulate the economy of the royal 

(1) This, howerer, to oontrary to the analogy of other Enropean gorem- 
ments, is expressly oontradioted by the declaration of the nobles, at the cortes 
of Toledo, in 1538. *' Oida esta respaesta se diQo, que pnes S. M. habia dicho 
que no eran C6rtes ni huMa. Brazos, no podian tratar cosa al^^tma, que ellos nn 
proetiradorea, y lot procuradores ain elloa, no »eria rkUido to que kuHeren.** — 
Relacion del Conde de Comna, apad Capmany, Prictica y Estilo, p. 247. 

(8) This omission of tiie privileged orders was almost uniform under Charles 
v., and his successors. But it would be unfair to seek for constitntional pre- 
cedent in the usages of a government whose avowed policy was altogether 
subversive of the constitation. 

(3) During the famous war of the Comunidadeet under Charles V. For the 
preceding paragraph consult Marina (Teoria, part I, cap. lo, 20, 26, 29), and 
Capmany (Fr&ctica y Estilo, pp. 220-250.) The municipalities of Castile 
seem to have reposed but a very limited confidence in their delegates, whom 
they furnished with instructions to which they were bound to conform them- 
selves literally .->See Marina, Teoila, part 1, cap. 23. 

(4) The term ** fundamental principle " is fully authorized by the existence 
of repeated enactments to this effect. Sempere, who admits the "usage,** 
objects to the phrase "fundamental law," on the ground that these 
acts were specific, not general in their character.— Histoire des Cortte, 
p. 254. 

(5) "Los Reyes en nuestros Reynos progenitores establecieron porleyes 
y ordenan9as fechas en Cortes, que no se echassen, ni repartiessen ningunos 
pechos, seruicios, pedidos, ni monedas, ni otros tributos nueuos, especial, ni 

raeralmente en todos nuestros Reynos, sin que primeramente sean llamados 
Cortes los procuradores de todas las Ciudades, y villas de nuestros 
Reynos, y sean ortorgodos por los dichos procuradores que & las Cortes 
vinieren." (Recopilaeion de las Leyes ; Madrid, 1640 ; tom. U. fol. 124.) This 
law, passed under Alfonso XI., was confirmed by John 11., Henry HI,, aiid 
Charles V. 
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lioiiflehold.(l) They kept aTuilant eye on theeondnot of imUie 
offioen, as well as on toe ngnt admuiiatration of jnstioe, end 
cominisaiQiis were appointed at their enggeetioii m innuiring 
into its abnaee. Tney entered into negotiation for aUianoea 
with foreigii powers, and, by determining the amount of sappliea 
for the maintenanoe of troops in time m wa^preserred a sain* 
tary oheok over militaxjr operations. (2) The nomination of 
regencies was snbjeot to tneir approbation, and they defined the 
nature of the antnority to be infrasted to them. Their oonaent 
was esteemed indispensable to the validity of a title to the crown : 
and this prerogative, or at least the image of it, has continnea, 
to survive tiie wreek of their ancient liberties. (3) Finally, they 
more than once set aside the testamentary provisions of the 
sovereigns in rc^fard to the STioeessioii.(4) 

Without going farther into detail, enough has been said to 
show the high powers claimed bv the commons jprevionsly to the 
fifteenth oentnfy, which, instead of being oonnned to ordinary 
subjects of l^ialation, seem, in some instances, to have reached 
to uie executive duties of the admuiistration. It would, indeed, 
show but littie acquaintance with the sodal condition of the 
middle ages, to suppose that the practical exercise of these 
powers always corresponded with their theory. We trace 
repeated instances, it is tnie, in which they were claimed and 
successfollv exerted ; while, on the other hand, the multiplicity 
of remedial statutes proves too i>lainly how orten the rights of 
the people were invaded by the violence of the privileged orders, 
or me more artM and mtematio usurpations of the crown. 
But, far from being intimidated by such acts, the representatives 
in cortes were ever readv to stand forward as the intr^d advo* 
cates of constitutional rreedom ; and the unqualified boldness 
of their language on such occasions, and the c<maequent con- 

(1) In 1168, fbef ptMcnted a wmtketj ct pcttMoiii to tht kfair, in rdatta 
to his own personal expenditure, as well as that at his oonrtien ; reqoirlac 
bim to diminish fbe charges of hia taUe, attira^ fte. and, hlontly, to *<bifnr 
his appetite witbin a more nasonable oompaaa : " to aU irtiick he readlljr 
gave his assent. (Semperey Goaiinoa, Hiatoria del Lnxo, 7 de las Leyea 
SantnariaadeBspaaa} Madrid, 1788} tom.i.pp.9l,0t.) The Bngiish reader is 
reminded of a rerj diftrent result which attended a iiiiiUar Interpoattkm of 
the commons in tae time of Riehard II., more than a centuy later. 

(S) Marina claims also the right of Oie Gortes to be oonsnited 00 qnestlons 
of war and peace, of which he addncea several precedents. (Tsoila, part s, 
cap. 19, 30.) Their interference in what is so generally hdd the pecoliar 
province of the ezecntive, was perhaps enconn^ed by the sovereign, with 
the politic design et relieving himself of the leaponsibUity of measures 
whose saocess must depend eventoalljr on their support. HaUam notices a 
similar policy of the crown under Edward lit., in his view of llie Bni^ish 
constitati(m doling the middle ages.— View of ttie State of Surope during ths 
Middle Ages (London, 1810), toI. iii. chap. 8. 

(3) The recognition of the title of ttie heir apparent, by a eoites convoked for 
that pnrpose, has continued to be observed in Oastile down to ttie present time. 
— Prictica 7 Estllo, p. asg. 

(4) For the preceding notice of the cortes, see Marina, Teoria, pait S. o^ 
13, 19, 20, 81, 31, 36, 37, 38. 
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cessions of the sovereign, are satisfaotorr evidenoe of the real 
extent of their power, and show kowooraiaUy they must have 
been supported oy puolic opinion. 

It wotud be improper to pass by without notioe an anomalous 
institution peculiar to Castile, which sought to secure thepubUc 
tranquillity by means scarcely compatible themselyes with civil 
subordination. I refer to the oeleorated MermandeUL or Holy 
Brotherhood, as the association was sometimes called, a name 
familiar to most readers in the lively fictions of Le Sage, though 
conveying there no very adequate idea of the extraordinary 
functions which it assumed at the period under review. Instead 
of a regular organized pdioe, it then consisted of a confederation 
of the principal cities, bound toother by a solemn league and 
covenant fov the defence of their liberties in seasons of civil 
anarchy. ^ Its affairs were conducted by deputies, who assembled 
at stated intervals for this pun>ose, transacting their business 
imder a common seal, enactmg Ieiws which they were careful to 
transmit to the nobles and even the sovereign himself, and 
enforcing their measures by an armed force. This wild kmd of 
justice, so characteristic of an unsettied state of society, repeat- 
edly received the legislative sanction ; and, however formioable 
sucn a popular engine may have appeared to the eye of the mo- 
narch, ne was often led to countenance it by a sense of his own 
impotence, as well as of the overweening power of the nobles, 
ap^ainst whom it was principally directed. Hence these asso- 
ciations, althouffh the epithet may seem somewhat overstrained, 
have received me appellation of Cortes extraordinary." (1) 

With these immunities, the cities of Castile attained a degree 
of opulence and splendour unrivalled, unless in Italy, during 
the middle ages. At a very early period, indeed, their contact 
with the Arabs had familiarized them with a better system of 
agriculture, and a dexterity in the mechanic arts unknown in 
other parts of Christendom. (2) On the occupation of a con- 

(1) So at least they are styled by Marina. See his account of these instita- 
tknis (Tteorfa, part S, cap. 39) ; also Salazar de Mendoza (Monarqola, lib. s, 
cap. IS, 10), and Sempere (Histoire des Ck>rt^, chap, is, 13). One hundred 
cities assodated in the Hermandad of isis. In that of tags, were thirty-four. 
The knights and inferior nobility frequently made part of the associatkni. 
The articles of confederation are given by Ri8CO,in his continuation of Florez. 
(Espana Sagrada; Madrid, 1776—1826; to m. xxzvi. p. l6a.) In one of 
these articles it is declared, that if any noble shall deprive a member of the 
association of his property, and refiise restitution, his house shall be razed to 
the ground. (Art. 4.) In another, that if any one, by command of the king:, 
shall attempt to collect an unlawful tax, he shall be put to death on the spot. 
(Art. 9.) 

(S) See Sempere, Historia del Luxo, torn. i. p. 97 ; Masdeu, Hist. Critica, 
torn. xiiL Nos. 90* 91 • — Gold and silver, curioudy wrought into plate, were 
exported in considerable quantities from Spain in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. They were mudi used in the chturches. The tiara of the pope was 
•o richly incrusted with the precious metals, says Masdeu, as to receive the 
name <tf Spanoduta. The familiar use of these metals as ornaments of dress 
Is attested by the ancient poem of tbe " Cid." See, hi particular, the costume 
"'the Campeador, w. 8099 et seq. 
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quered town, we find it distributed into qnarten er distrieti, 
ap pro pm ted to the seYenl erafte, whose members were incor- 
porated into fi^ds, nnder the regulation of magistretes and 
Dy-laws of their own appointment. Instead of tne unworthy 
disrepute into which tiie more humble occupations haTC ainee 
fedlen in Spain, they were fostered by a liberal patronage, and 
their professors, in some instances, elerated to the rank of 
knighthood. (1) The excellent breed of sheqp, whieh eariy 
became the subject of legislative solicitude, furnished^ them 
with an important staple; which, together with the simpler 
manufactures, and the various prooncts of a proliflo soil« 
formed the materials of a profitable commerce. (2) Augmen- 
tation of wealth brought with it the usual appetite for expen- 
dye pleasures : and the popular difhsion of luxury in the mur* 
teenth and fifteenth centuries is attested by the fashionable 
inyectiYe of the satiriit, and by the impotence of repeated 
sumptqary enactments. (8) Much of this superfluous wealth, 

(1) Znfiiga, AmudM EdMdiatfoot y fleeidarM d« SotHU (lUdrtd, l«97). 
PP* 74, 7&*— Sflmpoe, HittorUk dol Luxo, torn. L p. SP. 

(S) The historian of Seville describea thai cttjr, aboot the middle of the 
fifteenth centoiy, as poesesainr a floorUhfaif commerce, and a defree of 
opulence tmezampled ilnce me eooqaeit. It waa filled wttk an aetlvt 
popolatioD, cmployvd in the Taiious medianic aitk Its iluiaiirtln Ihhrtea* 
as well as nataial products of oil, wine, wooA, Ac, snppUcd a tnde wtia 
France, Flanders, Italy, and Engrland. (Zaiiiga, Annales de Berilln. p. 841.'- 
See also Sempere, Histxnia del Lnxo, p. 81, nota S.) Tlie p<»ta or Blsear, 
vhich bdonged to the PasHltan crown, were the nuurta of an eiten d ve trad* 
with the North dnrina^ the thirteenth and fourteenth oentorica. This ptorlnee 
entered into repeated treaties of commerce with France and Bngland i and 
her Ihctories were established at Bm^fes, the sreat emporiom of commercial 
interco ur se dnrinirthis peHod bet wt en the North and Sovrth, bcforetlioee of anif 
ether people tn Europe, except the Germana.'^Ucolaiiario OeciarifieO'HIstdtioo 
de Espaiia, por la Real AcademUt dela Hlstoriaj Madrid, ISMf tom. i. p. 888. 

The institation of the mesta is referred, says Laborde (Itindraire Descri^itif 
derEspagne; Paris, 1827—1830; tom. ir. p. AT), to the middle of the tout' 
teenth century, when tiie great plague, which defaatated the o ountoy so 
sore^, left large da»opulatecLtracta open to paslnrage. Tills popular opinSoa 
is erroneous, ^oe it engaged the attention of government, and became the 
suUect of leglalBtion as anciently as 1878, under Alfonso the Wise. (See Asso 
T Manuel,' Instituciones, Introd. p. 66.) Capmany, however, dates the great 
improvement in the breed of Spanish sheep fh>m the year 18(K, when Cathe- 
rhie of Lancaster bitmgfat with her, as a part of her dowry to the heir appannt 
of CastOe, a flodk of English merinos dislingaished, at that time, above tbom 
ofevery other country, for tite beauty and delicacy of their fieeee. (Mcmoilaa 
Histdricas sobre la Marina, Comerdo, y Artes de Barcelona; MaMd, 
1779—1793; tom. iiL pp. 880, 887.) This acute writer, after a very careftd 
examination of the subject, difltelng from those alreadv quoted, considers 
the raw material for manuft^cture, and the natural productkms of the soil, 
to have constituted almost the only articles <rf export from Sp^|n, until 
after tb» fifteenth century. (Ibid. p. SS8.) We will remark, in f«nH»ifV«ft 
of this desultory note, that the term merino is derived, by Oonde, from 
mneHmot, signifying "wandering}** the name of an ATabisn tribe, who 
shifted their plaee of lesidenoe with the season. (Hist, de los Arabes en 
Bspafia, tom. l. p. 488, nota.) Hie derivation might startle any bat a professed 
etymologist. 

(8) See the original acts dted by Sempere (Historia dd Luxo, nasslm). 
The archpriest of Hita indulges his vehi freely against the luxury, cupidity, and 

I. G 
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howeyeTt was expended on the oonstmoiion of nsefol iiablio 
works. Cities from which the nobles had onoe been so jeaXoualy 
excluded, came now to be their fayonrite residence. (1) But 
while their sumptuous edifices and splendid retibaues aazzled 
the eyes of the peaceful burghers, their turbulent spirit was 
preparing the way for those disnial scenes of faction which. 
oonyulsed the little commonwealths to their centre during the 
latter half of the fifteenth century. 

The flourishing condition of the communities gaye their 
representatiyes a projportional increase of importance in the 
national assembly. The liberties of the people seemed to take 
deeper root in the midst of those pohtical oonyulsionsy so 
frequent in Castile, which unsettled the ancient prerogatiyes of 
the crown. Eyery new revolution was followed by new con- 
cessions on the part of the sovereign, and the popular authority 
continued to adyance with a steady progress until the accession, 
of Henry the Third, of Trastamara, in 1393, when it may be 
said to haye reached its zenith. A disputed title and a disas- 
trous war compelled the father of this prince, John the First, 
to treat the commons with a deference unknown to his prede- 
cessors. We find four of their number admitted into his priyy 
council, and six associated in the regency, to which he confided 
the government of the kingdom during his son's minority. (2) 
A remarkable fact, which occurred in this reign, showing the 
important advances made by the commons in political estima- 
tion, was the substitution ot the sons of burgesses for an equal 
number of those of the nobilitv, who were stipulated to be 
delivered as hostages for the fulfilment of a treaty with Portu- 
g^ in 1393.(3) There will be occasion to notice, in the first 
chapter of this History, some of .the circumstances which, oon- 
tributing to undermine the power of the commons, prepared the 
way for the eventual subversion of the constitution. 

The peculiar situation of Castile, which had been so fayour- 
able to popular rights, was eminently fo to those of the aris- 
tocracy. The nooles, embarked with their soyereign in the 
same common enterprise of rescuing their ancient patrimony 

other fashionable sins of his a^ e. (See Sanchez, Foeslas CasteUanas, torn, iv.) 
The influence of mammon appears to have been as supreme in the fourteentli 
century as at any later period. 

* Sea un ome nescio, et rado labrador, 
LoB dineros le fasen fldalgo e sabidor, 
Quanto mas algo tiene, tanto es roas de valor, 
El que no ha dhieros, iioh es de si senor." 

Yv. 465 et seq. 

(1) Marina, Ensayo, Nos. I99» 997.~Zunis:a, Annales de Sevilla, p. 341. 

(8) Marina, Teorla, part 2, cap. 28.— Mariana, Hist, de Espaua, lib. 18, cap. 15. 
—The admission of citizens into the king's coondi would have fonned a most 
important epoch for the commons, had they not soon been replaced by joiis- 
consults, whose studies and sentiments iacIiDed them less to the popular sido 
than to that of prerogative. 

(s) Ibid. lib. 18, cap. 17. 
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from its inyaders, felt entitled to divide nith him the spoilB of 
victory. Issuinff forth, at the head of their own retainers, from 
their stron^holos or castlefl (the sreat number of whica was 
originally implied in the name of the coimtry),(l) the^ were 
continually enlarfl;ing the circuit of their territories, with no 
other assistance tnan that of their own good swords. (2) This 
independent mode of effecting their conquests would api>ear 
unfavourable to the introduction of the feudal system. whioh» 
although its existence in Castile is clearly ascertained by posi- 
tive law as well as usage, never prevailed to anvthing like 
the same extent as it did in the sister kingdom of Aragon. and 
otiier parts of Europe. (3) 

The higher nobiHty. or rieos hpmhrea, were exempted from 
general taxation; ana the occasional attempt to inninge on 
this privilege in seasons of great public emergency, was uni- 
formly repelled bv this jealous body. (4) They could not be 
imprisoned {pr debt ; nor be subjected to torture, so repeatedly 
sanctioned m other cases by the municipal law of Castile. 
They had the right of deciding their private feuds by an appeal 

(I) CasHUa, See Selszar d« Mendoza, MonaniaiS, ton. i. p. lM.~Xivr 
mentions the great nomber oi these towers in Spain in his day :— " MoKas et 
locis altis positas torres Hispania liabet.*' (lib. SS, cap. lOO'-A castle was 
emblazoned on the escatcbeou of CastUe, as far back as the rdfn of Urraca, in 
Hhe beginning of the twelfth oentaryt according to Salazar de Mendoza 
(Monarqnfa, torn. i. p. 143}, although Oaribay discerns no vesttge of these 
arms on any instroment of a mucb older date tluui the beglnninc of the thir* 
teentb century.— 'Compendio, lib. is, cap. 89. 

(2) " Hizo guerra a los Moros, 
Ganando sua fortalezas 

Y 8118 villas. 

Y en las Udes que vencid 
Caballeros y cabaUos 

Se perdi^ron, 

Y en este oflcio gand 
Las rentas y los Tasallos 
Que le dl^ron." 

Ck>plas de Manrique, oopla SI. 

(3) Asso and Manoel derive the introdnction of flefs into CMtile firom 
Catalonia. (Instituciones, p. 96.) The twenty-sixth title, part 4, of Alfonso X.*s 
code (Siete Partidas), treats exdnsively of them. (De los Feudos.) Ilie laws 
S, 4, 5, are expressly devoted to a brief exposition of the nature of a flef, the 
ceremonies of investiture, and the reciprocal obligations of lord and vassal, 
lliose of the latter consisted in keeping his lord's counsel, maintaining his 
interest, and edding him in war. With all this, there are anomalies in this 
code, and still more in the usages of , the countiy, not easy to explain on the 
nsnal principles of the feudal relation j a drcumstance which has led to mnch 
discrepancy of opfaiion on the sul^ect in political writers, as well as to some 
inconsistency. Sempow, who entertains no doubt of the establishment of 
feudal institutions in Castile, tells us, that ** the nobles, after the conquest, 
succeeded in obtaining an exemption from military service,"— one of the 
most conspicuous and essential of all the feudal relations.—Histoire des Cortte, 

pp. so, 73, 249. 

(4) Asso y Manuel, Instituciones, p. S0.— Sempow, Histoire des Cortds, 
(dwp. 4.— The incensed nobles quitted the cortes in disgust, and threatened to 
vindicate their rights by arms, on one such occasion, ll76.~Mariaua, Hist, de 
Espafia, torn. i. p. 641. See aiso torn. ii. p. 176. 

e2 
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to arms ; a ri^t of vliidi tiiej liberally arailed {he]nfelve8.(l) 
They also daimed the privilege, wheA aggrieTed, of denatural- 
ising themselyes, or, in other words, of paUidy renounemg their 
alle^:ianoe to their soyereign, and at cnlinting under the binnera 
of his enemy. (2) The nnmbor of petty states, whidi swanned 
over the Peninsula, aiforded ample opportanity for the exercise 
of this disommising preiogatiye. The Laras are partienlarlT 
noticed hy Mariana as having a " great relish for rebellion^ ' 
and the Clastros as being much in the habit of going over to the 
Moors. (3) They assumed the lieense of arraying themselyes 
in armea confederacy against the monarch on any occasion of 
popular disgnst, and they solemnised the act by the most im- 
posing ceremonials of rebgion.(4} Their rights of jurisdiction, 
deriyed to them, it would seem, originally ncm royal grant,(5} 
were in a great measure defeated by the liberal chartera of 
incoiporation, which, in imitation of the sovereign, they con- 
ceded to their vassals, as well as by the gradual ftcroacnment 
of tl^e royal judicatures. (6) In virtue of their birth they 
monopolised ail the higher offices of state, as those of constable 
and admiral of Castile, adelantado$ or sovemors of the pro- 
vinces, cities, &c(7) They secured to wemselves the grand- 
masterships of the militory orders, which placed at their 
disposal an immense anlount of revenue or patronage. Finally, 
they entered into the royal or privy council, and formed a 
constituent portion of the national legislature. 

These important prerogatives were of course favourable to the 
accumulation of great wealth. Their estates were scattered over 
every psurt of the kingdom, and, unlike the grandees of Spain 
at the present day, (8) they resided on them in person, main- 
taining the state of petty sovereigns, and surrounded by a 
numerous retinue, wno served the purposes of a pageant in 
time of peace, and an efficient militaiy force in war. The 
demesnes of John, lord of Biscay, confiscated by Alfonso the 
Eleventh, to the use of the crown, in 1827, amounted to more 
than eighty towns and oasties.(9} The "good constable" 

(1) lidem aactores, xM sapn.— PrieCo f Sotelo, mrtotte del Bcrecho Seal 
de Bspana (Madrid, 17S8), Ub. s, cap. S3 ; Ub. 3, cap. 8. 

(9) Slete Partidas (ed. dela Real Acad. Madrid. ISO?)* P«Tt 4, tit. Si, ky li. 
On such occasions they sent him a fonnal dHlanrr by their kinc al anna. 
—Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, torn. i. pp. 70s, 919> 

(3) Ibid. torn. 1. pp. 707, 713. 

(4) The forms of this solemnity may be found in Mariana, Hist, de Kapaiimj 
torn. 1. p. 007. 

(5) Marina, Ensayo, p. 138. 

(0) John I., in 1 300, authorised appeals ftom fha seignorial tribaaali to ttio — 
of the crown.— Ibid. torn. U. p. 179. 

(7) The nature of these diffnitfes is ezpUdned in Salazar de Mendoca* 
Monarqula, torn. i. pp. 166, 160, 303. 

(8) From the scarcity of these baronial residences, some fanoAd etymolo. 

Sits have derived the fsmiliar saarhAg of "ChAfeeanx cd «— — ^>— a^^ 
ourfoanne. Travels in Spain, torn. u. du^. IS, 
(0) Mariana, Hist, de Bspaaa, tom. 1. p. 910. > . 
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Davalos, in the time of Henry the Third, could ride through his 
own estates all the wav from Serille to Comnpstella, almost the 
two extremities of the Kingdom. (1) Alvaro de jLuna. the nowerftil 
fuToiirite of John the Seoond, cotdd muster twenty tnousand 
vassals. (2) A oontemporanr, who gives a catalogue of the 
annual rents of the principal Castilian nobility at the close of 
the iifteenth or beginning of the fgllowing century, computes 
seyeralitt fifty and sixty thousand ducats a Tear, (3) an immense 
income, if we take into ccmsideration the yalue of money in that 
^ge. The same writer estimates their united reyenues as equal 
to one-third of those in the whole kingdom. (4) 

These ambitious nobles did not consume their fortunes or 
their energies in a life of effeminate luxury. From their earliest 
boyhood, tncT were accustomed to serye in the ranks against 
the infidel,(6} and their whole subsequent lives were occupied 
either with war or with tiiose martial exerciBes which reflect 
the imsge of it. Looking back with pride to their ancient 
Gothic descent, and to ti^ose times when they had stood forward 
as the peers, the electors of their soyereign|they could ill brook 
the slightest indignity at his lmnd.(0) with these haughty 

(I) Crteiea dt Don Al?aro de Lma (cd. da U Acad. Madrid, 17S4), 
App.p. 4d5. 

(8) Ouzmaa, Oenendones 7 SemblaiucM (Madrid, i77S}t cap. 84.— Hla 
axmoal revenue is computed oy Perez de Oazman at 100,900 dobha of (oldi 
a tnm equivalent to 8M,000 doUan at the present day. 

(8) The former at theae two aiima la equivalent to 4SS.878 dollars, or 
01,4747. aterlinrt and the latter to mS,A60 doUara, or iop,7i6/. nearly. 
I have been guided by a dissertation oi Clemenrtn, in the sixth voL of 
the Memoriaa de la Beal Academia de U Historia (Madrid, 1821, pp. M7 
— 6d6), in the redaction of snms in this History. Hiat treatise is very 
elaborate and ample, and brines under view all the dilferent oofns of 
Ferdinand and laabeUa'a time, aettlinc their spedAe value vrith (reat 
accuracy. The calculation is attended irith conndcrabie difllculty, owinir 
to the dqiredation of tiie value of the jveclous metals, and the repeated 
•datteratteii of tha r§al. In his taUes, at the end, he ezhlblU the commercial 
Talne of the different denominations, ascertained by the quantity of wheat 
(aa awe a etnidazd aa any) which tbnr would Xmr at that day. Tshtng the 
airerace of valnea, which varied oonsiderably in diflbrent years of Ferdinand 
4HBd Isabella, it appaara that the ducat, reduced to American currency, will be 
eqaal to about elyhS doUan and seventy-seven cents, and the doUa to eitht 
4oUajta and iHy-Mx eents. 

<4) The ampla rwcnuea of tha Stoanldi frandee of the present time, 
instead of being lavished on a band of miUtaiy retainer*, as of yore, are 
aometimea dispensed in tha mora peacefol hoapitality of sup por ti ng' an 
•laMMt equally Snrmidahla host of nee d y relationB and dependents. Accord- 
ing to Bovgoaune (TTavela in %Min, nA, L chap. 4), no less than 8,000 of 
theae gSBtrywcra maintained oa the estatea of the duke of Areoa, who died 
ha 1780. 

(•) Mcadocaiiaootda the dreomataace of ^le head of the family of Foncede 
Leon (A descendant of ^leeeleibrated marquis of Cadia)carryinghi8 son, then 
thirteen yeara dd, with Um into battle; " aa aadent usage," he rays, *' in 
Ihat B6ble boose.*' (Qoerra de Granada j Valencia, 1776 j p. 818.) llie only 
aan of Alfcmso YI. was slain, fighting manftOly in the ranks, at the battle of 
tTdea, in llOPt when only etefven yean of age.—Maziana, Hist, de Espaaa, 
Sora. L p. ftSA* 

(jS) Tlie northem pvovinoea, the theatre of this primittve indepei 
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feelings and martial habits, and this enormoUB assumption of 
power, it may readily be conceived that they would not suffer the 
anarchical proyisions of the constitution, which seemed to con- 
cede an almost imlimited license of rebellion, to remain a dead 
letter. Accordingly, we find them perpetually convulsing the 
kin^rdom with their schemes of semsh aggrandisement. The 
petitions of the commons are filled with remonstrances on their 
various oppressions, and the eviLsresulting from their long desdat- 
in^ feuds. So that, notwithstanding the liberal forms of its con- 
stitution, there was probable no country in Europe, during the 
middle ages, so sorely afflicted with the vices of intestine anarchy 
as Castile. These were still further aggravated by the impro- 
vident donations of the monarch to the aristocracy, in the vain 
hope of conciliating their attachment, but which swelled their 
already overgrown power to such a height, that, by the middle 
of the fifteenth century, it not only overshadowed that of the 
throne, but threatened to subvert the liberties of the state. 

Their self-confidence, however, proved eventually their ruin. 
They disdained a co-operation witn the lower orders in defence 
of their privileges, ana relied too unhesitatingly on their power 
as a body to feel jealous of their exclusion uom the national 
legislature, where alone they could have made an effectual 
stand against the usurpations of the crown. The course of 
this work will bring under review the dexterous policy by 
which the crown contrived to strip the aristocracy of its sub- 
stantial privileges, and prepared the way for the period when 
it should retain possession only of a few barren though ostenta- 
tious dignities, (l) 

The inferior orders of nobility, the hidalgos (whose dignity, 
like that of the ricos homhrea, would seem, as their name im- 
ports, to have been originally founded on wealth), (2) and the 
cavaileroa, or knights, enjoyed many of the immunities of the 

have always been conBecrated by this yery circmnstancet in tlie eyes of a 
Spaniard. ** The proudest lord," says Navai^iero, *' feels it an hononr to trace 
his pedigree to this quarter." (Viaggio, foL 44.) The same feeling has ccnk- 
tinued, and the meanest native of Biscay, or the Asturias, at the present day, 
claims to be noble ; a pretension which often contrasts ridiculously enoa^ 
with the humble character of his occupation* and has fuKoished many a 
pleasant anecdote to travellers. 

(1) An elaborate dissertation, by the advocate Don Alonso CarUlo, on the 
pre-eminence and privileges of the CastiUan grandee, is appended to sui^^ir 
de Mendoza's Orfgen de las Dignidades Seglares de Castilla (Madrid, 1794). 
The most prized (rf these appears to be that of keeping the head covered fat 
the presence of the sovereign; "prerogativa tan ilustre," says the writer, 
*' que ella sola imprime el principal caracter de la Chrandeza. Y oonsiderada 
por stu e/ectot admirablet^ ocupa dignamente el primero lugar." (Dlscurso 3.) 
The sentimental citizen Bourgoanne finds it necessary' to apologise to his 
republican brethren for notichig these ** important trifles."~TraTels in Spidn, 
voL i. chap 4. 

(9) " Los Ilamaron f^osdalgo, que muestra a tanto como tiyos de bien.*' 

r«i«f« Partidas, part 2, tit. 21.) *' Por hidalgos se entienden /m hombrea 

' ^-"4 de buenoB iugarea 4 con a/^ro."— Asso y Manuel, Institudones, 
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liiglier doss, especiaUv tliat of exemption from taxation. (1) 
Kniffhthood appears to iiaye been regarded with especial favour 
by tne law of Castile. Its ample privileffes and its duties are 
defined with a precision, and in a spirit of romance, that might 
Lave served for the court of King Arthur. (2) Spain was indeed 
the land of chivalry. The respect tor the sex, which had de« 
Bcended from the Visigoths, (8) was mingled with the religious 
enthusiasm which had been kindled in the long wars with the 
indfidel. The apoliieosis of chivalry, in the person of their apostle 
and patron St. James, (4) contributed still further to this exalta* 
tion of sentiment, whicn was maintidned bv the various military 
orders who devoted themselves, in the bold lansfuage of the age. 
to the service *' of God and the ladies." So tnat the Spaniard 
may be said to have put in action what, in other oountries^ 
IMueed for the extravagances of the minstrel. An example of 
this occurs in the fifte^th century, when a passage of arms was 
defended at Orbigo, not far from the shrine of Compostella, by 
a Castilian knight named Suero de Quinones, and his nine com- 
panions, againsib all comers, in the presence of John the Second 
and his court. Its object was to release the knight from the 
obligation imposed on him by his mistress, of publicly wearing 
an iron collar round his neck every Thursday. The jousts con- 
tinued for thirty days, and the doughty champions fouffht with- 
out shield or target, with weapons bearing pomts of Milan steel. 
Six hundred and twenty-seven encounters took place, and one 
hundred and sixty-six lances were broken, when the emprise 
was declared to be fairljr achieved. The whole affair is nar- 
rated with becoming gravity by an eye-witness, and the reader 
may fancy himself perusing the adventures of a Launcelot or an 
Amadis.(5) 

(1) Recop. de las heyeB, lib. 6, tit. 1, leyes 8, 9 ; tit. i, leyet 3, 4, 10 ; tit 14, 
leyea 14, ip.— They were obliged to contrlbote to the repair of fortiflcatioiu 
and public works, althoncrh, at the statute expresses it, '* tengan prlvilegioa 
para que sean essentos de todos pectaos.*' 

(2) Jnie knight was to array himself in light and cheerful ▼estments, and, 
in thecities and public places, his person was to be enveloped in a long and 
flowing mantle, in order to impose greater reverence an the people. His 
good steed was to be distinguished by the beanty and richness of his capa- 
risons. He was to live abstemiously, indulging himself in none of the 
effeminate delights of couch or banquet. During his repast, his mind was 
to be refreshed with the recital, from history, of deeds of ancient heroism ; and 
in the fight he was commanded to invoke the name of his mistress, ttiat it 
mig^t iutase new ardour into his soul, and pr e s e rv e him from the commission 
of unknightly actions. See Siete Partidas, part 2, tit. 21, which is taken up 
with defining ibe obligations of chivaliy. 

(S) See Fuero Juzgo, Ub. 3, which is devoted almost ezclusivdy to the sex. 
Montesquieu discerns in the jealous surveillance which the Ylsigotbs main- 
tained over tiie honour of their women, so close an analogy with oriental 
usages, as must have greatly facilitated the conquest of the country by the 
Arabians.— Esprit des Loix, llv. 14, chap. 14. 

(4) Warton's expression. See vol. i. p. 214, of the late learned edition of his 
rastory of English Poetry (London, 1884). 

(5) See the " Passo Horat)8o ** appended to the Cr^nica de Alvaro de 
X^una. 
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The influenoe of th« ecdeaiaatiw in Spain may be traced back 
to the age of the Yiaigoths, when they oontroUed tiie afbira of 
the state in the ^reat national oonnoilfi of Toledo. This influ- 
ence was maintained by the extraordinary position of the nation 
after the conquest. The holy warfare, in which it was embarked, 
seemed -to require the co-operation of the cleiyy, to propitiate 
Heaven in its behalf, to interpret its mystmoos omens, and to 
moye all the machinery of mirades, by which the imagination 
is so powerfully affectMl in a mde and superstitions a^. They 
even condescended, in imitation of their patron saint, to mingle 
in the ranks, and, with the crucifix in their hands, to lead the 
soldiers on to batue. Examples of these militant prelates are 
to be found in Spain so late as the sixteenth century. (1) 

But. while the native ecclesiastics obtained such complete 
ascenoancv over the popular mind, the £oman see could boast 
of less iniuenoe in Spain than in any other country in Europe. 
The Gothic liturgv was alone received as canonical nntil the 
eleventh century ;r2) and, until the twelfth,^ the sovereign held 
the right of jurisdiction over all ecclesiastical causes, of ool- 
latin^ to benefices, or at least of confimung or annulling the 
election of the chapters. The code of Alfonso the Tenth, now- 
ever, which borrowed its principles of jurisprudoioe from the 
civil and canon law, completed a revolution already begun, 
and transferred these important prerogatives to the pope, who 
now succeeded in establishing a usurpation over eoolesias- 
tioal rights in Castile, similar to that which had been before 
effected ia otiier i^arts of Christendom. Some of these abuses, 
as that of the nomination of foreigners to benefices, were carried 
to such an impudent height, as repeatedly provoked the indigr- 
nant remonstrances of the cortes. The ecdesiastics, eager to 
indemnify themselves for what they had sacrificed to Kome, 
were more than ever solicitous to assert their indei>endenoe of 
the royal jurisdiction. They particularly insisted on their 
immunity from taxation, ana were even rductant to divide 
with the laity the necessary burdens of a war, which, from its 
sacred character, would seem to hare imperative claims on 
them. (8) 

" (1) Ibe present namSive wQl introduce the reader to mare than one beiH. 
(erent prdate, wbo filled ibe yery highest poet in tiie Spanish, and, I may 
say, the Christian church, next the papacy. (See Alvaro Qovatz, de Rebus 
gestis a Frandsoo Ximenio Cisnerio; Complutl, 1500$ ftd. 110 etseq.) Tlie 
nractioe, indieed, was familiar in other countries, as well as Spain, at this 
late peilod.- In the bloody battle of Rayenna, in 15 is, two canUnal legates, 
one of them the future Leo X., fon«:ht on opposite sides.— Paolo GMovio, Vita 
Leonis X., apud " Vit« Ulustrlum Yirorum ** (BasiliK, 1578), lib. 3. 

f 9) The contest for supremacy between the Mozaraldc ritual and the Roman 
is mmiliar to the reader, in the curious narrative extracted by Robertson flnwa 
Mariana, Hist, de Espaiia, Ub 9* cap. 18. 

(8) Sietf Partldas, part i, tit. 0.— Florez, Espana Sagrada, torn. zz. p. i€. — 
Tbn Jesuit Mariana appears to grudge this appropriation of the *' sacred 
revenaes of the church,** to deflray the expenses of the holy war against the 
Saracen. (Hist, de Espafia, torn. i. p. 177O See also the Ensayo (Mos. da^-^ 
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Noivitbatandiiig the immediate deoendenoe thiu eetaUiihed 
on the head of the dhuroh by the JeffialatioQ of Alfboio the 
Tenths the ffenenl immnftitiea eeonrea hj it to the eeolettas« 
tics operated aa a jMwerful bonntT on their inoreaae | and the 
mendicant orden in nartionlar, that spiritual militia of the 

£»pes, were multiplied over the country to an alarminsr extent 
any of their members were not only incompetent to the duties 
of their profession, being without the least tincture of liberal 
culture, but fixed a deep stain en it br the careless laxity of 
their morals. Open concubinage was nmiUariy practised 1^ 
the clergy, as well as laity, ox the period ; ana, so far from 
being reprobated by the law of the land, seems anoienUj to 
have been countenanced by it(l} This moral insensibility 
may probably be referred to the contagious example of their 
Mahometan neighbours ; but, from wnaterer source derived, 
tiie practice was indulged to such a shameless extent, that 
as the nation adTancea in refinement in the fourteenth ana 
fifteenth centuries^ it became the subject of frequent legisla- 
tive enactments, in which the concubines of ue clergy are 
described as causing general scandal by their lawless effix>ntery 
and ostentatious majmificence of apparel. (2) 

Notwithstanding this prevalent licentiousness of the Spanish 
ecclesiastics, their influence be<»me every day more widely 
extended ; while this ascendancy, for which they^ were parti« 
ciilarly indebted in that rude age to their superior learning 
and capacity, was perpetuated by their enormous acquisitions 
of wealth. Scarcely a town was reconquered from the Moors, 
without a considerable portion of its territory being appro- 
priated to the support of some andent or the foundation of 
some neW; religious establishment. These were the common 
reservoir into which flowed the copious streams of private as 
well as royal bounty ;^ and, when the consequences of these 
alienations in mortmain came to be visible in the impoverish- 
ment of the public revenue, every attempt at legislative inter- 
ference^ was in a great measure defeated by Uie piety or 
superstition of the a^. The abbess of the monastery of 
Huelgas, which was 'situated within the precincts of Burgos, 
and contained within its walls one hundred and fifty nuns of 
the noblest families in Castile, exercised jurisdiction over 
fourteen capital towns, and more than fifty smaller places ; 
and she was accounted inferior to the queen only in dignity. (3) 

The archbishop of Toledo, by virtue of his office of primate 
of Spain and grand chancellor of Castile, was esteemed, after 

s6i), wjiere Haiiim luw analysed loid dlscossed the general import of the lint 
oftbePaitidas. 

(1) Marina, Ensayo. uU sapFS, and Nos. SSO et seq. 

(s) See the original acta, quoted bySempexe in hie Hiatoria did Lnxo, torn. i. 
pp. 166 et seq. 

(8) Ludo Marineo Sicnlo, Cosas Memorablea de Bspafia (AlcaU d« 
Benares, 1539), fol. 16. 4 
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the pope, the highest eodemastical dignitary in Christendom. 
His revennes, at the dose of the fifteenth century, exceeded 
eighty thousand ducats ; while the gross amount of those of 
the Buhordinate heneticiaries of his church rose to one hundred 
and eighty thousand. He could muster a greater number of 
vassals than any other subject in the kingdom, and held juris- 
diction oyer fifteen large and populous towns, besides a great 
number of inferior places. (1) 

These princely funds, when intrusted to pious prelates, were 
munificently dispensed in useful public works, and especially 
in the foundation of eleemosynary institutions, with which 
eveiT great city in Castile was liberally 8upnlied.(2) But, in 
the hands of worldly men, they were perverted from these noble 
uses to the gratification of personal vanity, or the disorganising 
schemes of faction. The moral i>erceptions of the people, in the 
mean time, were confused by the visible demeanour of a hierar- 
chy, so repugnant to the natural conceptions of religious duty. 
They learned to attach an exclusive value to external rites, to 
the forms rather than the spirit of Christianity; estimating 
the piety of men by their speculative opinions, rather than 
their practical conduct. — The ancient Spaniards, notwithstand- 
ing their prevalent superstition, were untindtured with the 
fiercer religious bi^try of later times ; and the uncharitable 
tempjer of their pnests, occasionallv disclosed in the heats of 
reli^ous war, was controlled by public opinion, which accorded 
a high degree of respect to the mtellectual as well as political 
superiority of the Arabs. But the time was now coming when 
these ancient barriers were to be broken down ; when a dif- 
ference of religious sentiment was to dissolve all the ties of 
human brotherhood ; when uniformity of faith was to be pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of any rij^hts, even those of intellectual 
freedom ; when, in fijie, the Christian and the Mussulman, the 
oppressor and the oppressed, were to be alike bowed down under 
the strong arm of ecclesiastical tyranny. The means bv which 
a revolution so disastrous to Spam was effected, as well as the 
incipient stages of its progress,>are topics that fall within the 
soqpe of the present History. 

From the preceding survey of the constitutional privileges 
enjoyed by the different orders of the Castilian monar^y 

(1) Kayaglero, Vlaggio, fol. 9.— L. Marineo, Cbsas MemoraMes, fol. 13.— ^ 
Laborde rockons the revenues of this prelate, in his tables, at 12,000,000 reals, 
fir 000,000 dollars. (Itineraire, tom.vi. p. 9.) The estimate Is grossly exaffge. 
rated for the present day. The rente of this see, like those of every other in 
the kingdom, have been grievously clipped in the late political tronbles. They are 
stated by the intelligent author of ** A Year in Spab,'* on the authority of the 
clergy of the diocese, at one-third of the above sum only (p. S17, Boston ed. 
1829) } an estimate confirmed by Mr. Inglis, who computes them at 40,0OOl.— 
Spain in 1830, vol. i. ch. 11. 

(2) Modem travellers, who condemn without reserve the corruption of tli« 
inferior clergy, bear uniform testimony to the exemplary j^cty and mttnifloemt 

'parities of the higher dignitaries of the church. 
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previoitts to tbe fifteenth centary, it is eTident that the royal 
authority must have been oiieunueribed within very narrow 
limits. The numerous states into which the great Oothio 
«mpire was broken after the conquest wera individually too 
insi^ificant to confer on their respective soTereigns the poB« 
session of extensive power, or even to authorise their assnmp- 
tion of that state by which it is sujyported in the eyes of the viu- 
ffar. When some mora fortunate prince, by conquest or alliance, 
nad enlarged the cirole of his dominions, and thus in some 
measure remedied the evil, it was sure to recur upon his 
death, by the subdivision of his estates among his children. 
This mischievous practice was even countenanced hj public 
opinion ; for the difEerent districts of the country, in their 
habitual independence of eacll other, acquired an exdusiveuess 
of feeling which made it difficult tor them ever cordially to 
coalesce ; and traces of this earlv repugnance to each other 
are to be discerned in the mutual jealousies and local pecu- 
liarities which still distinguish the different sections of the 
Peninsula, after their consolidation into one monarchy for 
more than three centuries. 

The election to the crown, although no lonser vested in the 
hands of the national assemblv, as with the Yisiffoths, was yet 
subject to its approbation. The title of the neir apparent 
was formally reco^ised hj a cortes convoked for the purpose ; 
and, on the demise of his parent, the new sovereign again 
convened the estates to receive their oath of allegiance, which 
they cautiously withheld until he had first sworn to preserve 
inviolate the liberties of the constitution. Nor was ^is 
a merely nominal privilege, as was evinced on moro than one 
memorable occasion. (1) 

We have seen, in our roview of the popular branch of the 
government, how doselv its authority pressed even on the 
executive functions of the administration. The monaroh was 
still farther controlled, in this department, by his Royal or 
Privy Council, consisting of the chief nobility and great officers 
of state, to which, in later times, a deputation of the commons 
was sometimes added. (2) This body, together with the king, 
had cognisance of the most important public transactions, 

(1) Maifaia, Teoria, part t, cap. s, 5, 0.— A nmaskai^ inttanoe of this 
occurred as lata as the accession of Charles V . 

(S) The earliest example of this pemument oominittee of the commons, 
redding at court, and entering into the king's council, was in the minoritv 
of Ferdinand IV., in ISQS. The subject is involved in some obscurity, which 
Marina has not sncceeded in dispeUing. He considers the deputation to hava 
formed a necessary and constitaent part of the council, from the time of its 
ant appointment. (Teoria, tom. IL cap. 27, S8.) Sempere, on the other 
hand, discerns no warrant for this, after its introduction, till the Ume of the 
Austrian dynasty. (Histoire dca Cortds. chap. SO.) Marina, who too often 
mistakes anomaly for practice, is certainly not justifled, even by his own 
showiiig, in the sweeping conclusions to which he arrives. But, if his pnju- 
dices leid him to see more than has happened, on the one hand, those of 
Sempere, on tb» ot^er, make him sometimes high gravel blind. 
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whether of a oiril, military, ot diplomatio natiue. It was 
established by poiitiye enactment, that the prince, withoat 
its consent, had no riffht to alienate the 103^11 demesne, to 
confer pensions beyond a very limited amonnt, or to nominate 
to vacant beneflce8.(l) His legislatiTe powers were to be 
exercised in concurrence with the oortes ;{2) and, in the judicial 
department, his aathority. during the latter part of the period 
under review, seems to nave been chiefly exercised in the 
selection of officers for the higher judicatures, from a list of 
candidates presented to him on a vacancy by their members 
concurrency with his privy council. (8) 

The scantmess of the kinj^'s revenue corresponded with that 
of Ms constitutional authority. By an ancient law, indeed, of 
similar tenor with one familiar to the Sanuwns, the sovereign 
was entitled to a fifth of the spoihi of victory. (4) This, in the 
course of the long wars with the Moslems, would have seonred 

(1) The important ftinctlons and htotoiy of this body are investigated bj 
Marimi (Teorfa, pait S, cap. S7> S8, 99). See aleo Serapere (HUtoire dec 
Cortte, cap. 16) ; and the Infonne de Don Afustin Riol (apod Semanario 
Erudito, torn. ill. pp. 113 et seqOf where, however, ita aubaequent oonditum is 
chiefly considered. 

(2) Not so excluslvdy. however, by any means, as Marina pretends. 
(Teorfa, part s, cap. 17, 18.) He borrows a pertinent fUastratlon ftom Che 
ftmous code of Alfonso X., which was not received as law of the land tiU it 
had been formaUy published in cortes, in 1348, more than seventy yean after 
na original compilation. In his zeal for popular rights, he omits to noCioe, 
however, the power so firequently assumed by the sovereign, of granting 
/kerot, or municipal charters) a right, faodeed, which the great lords, spirltiial 
and temporal, exercised in common with him, sul^ect to his i"v*^»" Bee a 
multitude of these seignorisl codes enumerated by Asso and Mw^'ift (In«tt. 
tncion^ Intxod. pp. 81 et seq.) The monarch clahned, moreover, though 
not, hrtay means, so freely as in later times, the privUege of issnhig prmgmd^ 
ticu, ordinances of an executive character, or Cor the ledNW of giienuioes 
submitted to him by the national legislature. Within certain limits, thia was 
imdoubtedly a constitutional prerogative. But the history of Castile, lilce 
tiiat of most other countries in Europe, shows how easily it was abused hi the 
hands of an arUtraiy prince. 

(3} The civil and criminal bushkess of the icingdom was oomndtfced, ia the 
last resort, to the very ancient tribunal of Ateaide$ de Cam y Corte, until, in 
1371. » new one, entitied the Royal Audience or Chancery, was constituted 
under H^y II.« with supreme and ultimate Jurisdiction in civil eausea. 
Thne, in the first instance, however, might be brought before the AleoUem de 
la oorte, which continued, and has since continued, the high court in criminal 
matters. 

varied a good deal afterwards. They were appointed by the crown, in tbe 
manner mentioned hi the text. Thehr salaries wera such as to seeore their 
£3SIS?S*lS?t-ffv*" *^VO^aaB,ot any undue influence} and this was stffl 
IS? -S2f«*^ *^? supervision of oortes, whose acU show the deep solieitaae 
S2^ ^Jdch it watched over the concerns and conduct of this important 

ojtionsef tiie Castiliaa courts, consult Marina (IWnfa, part?GaB. Sl-lS). 

SSi^^l^ SSS^J^KilS' ^?* *~" •^ dSulto^FrAaAi ^ 
I^Stai^liSlS^ ^*** "^ praeappose more thin is likdy to be 

JtlS^^^^^'W^l*^'^'^^^^'^*^' Mendoxa notices this custom 
as reccntiy as FhUip IL's day.—Guena de Qianada, p. 170. .; ''"■««« 
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him more ample posaesnoxifl than were ei^oyed bj any ininoe 
in Christendom. But aeveral cironmstanoea oonourred to pre- 
vent it. 

The long minoritieflr with which Castile was ai&ioted perhaps 
more than any conntiy in Europe, frequently threw the govern- 
ment into the hands of the |>rinoipal nobility, who perverted to 
their own emoluments the high powers intnuted to them. They 
usurped the possessions of the orown, and invaded some of its 
most valuable privilojgfes ; so that the sovereign's subsequent life 
was often consumed in fruitless attempts to repair the losses of 
his minority. He sometimes, indeed, in the impotence of other 
resouroA, resorted to such unnanpy expedients as treachery and 
assassination. (1) A pleasant tale is told by the Spanish his- 
torians, of the more innocent devioe of Henry the Third, for the 
recoTerv of the estates extorted from the crown by the rapacious 
nobles auring his minority. 

Ketnmingpiome late one evening, fatigued and half-famished, 
from a huntme expedition, he was chagrined to iind no refresh- 
ment prepared for him,^ and still more so to learn from his 
steward that he had neither money nor credit to purchase it. 
The daj's sport, however, fortunately furnished the means of 
appeasmg the royal appetite ; and, while this was in progress, 
the steward took occasion to contrast the indigent condition of 
the king with that of his nobles, who habiti^y indulged in 
the most expensive entertainments, and were that very evening 
feasti^ with the archbishop of Toledo. The prince, sunpress- 
ing his indignation, determined, like the far-famed caliph in 
the " Arabian Nights," to inspect the affair in person, and, 
assuming a disguise, introduced himself privatdy into the 
archbishop's palace, where he witnessed witn his own eyes the 
prodigal magnificence of the banquet, teeming with costly wines 
and the most luxurious viands. 

The next day he caused a rumour to be circulated through 
the court, that he had fallen suddenly and dangerously ill. Tne 
courtiers, at these tidings, thronged to the palace ; and, when 
they had all assembled, the king made his appearance among 
them, bearing his naked sword in his hand, ana, with an aspect 
of unusual severity, seated himself on his throne at the upper 
extremity of the apartment. 

. After an intervu of silence in the astonished assembly, the 
monarch, addressingr himself to the primate, inquired of nim, 
" How many sovereigns he had known in Castile T' The pre- 
late answermg four, Henry put the same question to the duke 
of Benevente, and so on to the other courtiers in succession. 
None of them, however, having aUbwered more than five, " How 
is this," said the prince^ "that you, who are are so old should 
have known so few, while I, young as I am, have beheld more 
than twenty ! Tes," continued he, raising his voice, to thoi 

(1) Mariana, Hist, de Eepana, lib. 16, cap. 19* so. 
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astonislied multitude, " you are the real sovereig^zis of Castile. 
enjoying all the rights and revenues of royalty, while I, stripped 
of my patrimony, have scarcely wherewithal to procure the 
necessaries of life." Then firiving a concerted signal, his guards 
entered the apartment, foUowed hy the puhBc executioner, 
bearing along with him the implements of death. The diBmayed 
nobles, not relishing the turn the jest appeared likely to take, 
fell on their knees oefore the monarch, and besought his for- 
giveness, promising, in requital, complete restitution of the 
fruits of their rapacity. Henry, content with having so cheaply 
gained his point, allowed himself to soften at their entreaties; 
taking care, however, to detain their persons as sectfity for 
their engagements, untH the rents, royal fortresses, and what- 
ever effects had been filched from the crown, were restored. 
The story, although repeated by the gravest Castiliaa writers, 
wears, it must be owned, a marvellous tinge of romance. Bat, 
whether fact, or founded on it, it may serve to show the dila- 
pidated condition of the revenues at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, and its immediate causes. (1) 

Another circumstance, which contributed to impoverish the 
exchequer, was the occasional political revolutions in Castile, 
in which the adhesion of a faction was to be purchased only by 
the most ample concessions of the crown. — Such was the violent 
revolution wnich placed the house of Trastamara on the throne, 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. 

But perhaps a more operative cause than aU these of the 
alleged evil, was the conduct of those imbecil^ princes*, who, 
with heedless prodigality, squandered the public resources oa 
their own personal pleasures and unworthy minions. The 
disastrous reigns of John the Second and Henry tiie Fourth, 
extending over the greater portion of the fifteenth century, 
furnish i>ertinent examples of this. It was not unusual, indeed, 
for the eortes, interposing its paternal authority by passing an 
act for the partial resumption of grants thus iUegidlv made, 
in some degree to repair the broken condition of the nuances. 
Nor was such a resumption unfair to the actual proprietors. 
The promise to maintain the integrity of the royd. demesnes 
formed an essential part of the coronation oath of every sovereign ; 
and the subject on whom he aft^ wards conferred them, knew 
well by what a precarious illicit tenure he was to hold them. 

From the view which has been presented of the Castilian 

(1) Garibay, Compendio, torn. ii. p. 399>— Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, torn. 
ii. pp. 234, 235. — Pedro Lopez de Ayala, chancellor of Caatilet and chrcmider 
of the reigTis of four of its successive moxuirchSt tennina^ed his labotixB 
abruptly with the sixth year of Henpy III., the subsequent period of whose 
administration is singrularly barren of authentic materials for history. The 
editor of Ayala's Chronicle considers the adventure quoted in the text as 
fictitious, and probably suggested by a stratag;aai employed by Henry for 
the seizure of the duke of Benevente, and by his subsequent imprisonment 
at Burgos.— See Ayala, Crdnica de Castilla, p. 355, note (ed. de la Acad. 
1780). 
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eonstitation at the beginniiigr of the fifteenth oentory, it u 
apparent that the soverei^ was TK)sse8sed of less power, and 
the people of greater, than in other JBuropean monarchies at that 
period. It must be owned, however, as before intimated, that 
the practical operation did not always correspond with the 
theory of their respectiye functions in these rude times ; and 
that the powers of the executive, being susceptible of greater 
compactness and energy in their movements than could possibly 
belong to thos^ of more complex bodies, were sufBiciently strong, 
in the hands of a resolute prince, to break down the compara- 
tively feeble barriers of the law. Neither were the reffttive 
privileges assigned to the different orders of the state equitably 
adjusted. Those of the aristocracy were indefinite and exor- 
bitant. The license of armed combinations too, so freelv 
assumed both by this order and the commons, although 
operating as a suety-valve for the escape of the effervescing 
spirit of the age, was itself obviously repugnant to all princinles 
ot civil obedience, and exposed the state to evils scarcely lesv 
disastrous than those which it was int^ided to prevent. 

It was apparent that, notwithstanding ihe magnitude of the 
powers conceded to the nobility and the commons, there were 
important defects, which prevented them from, resting on any 
sound and permanent basis. The representation of the people 
in cortes, instead of partially emanatinp:, as in England, from 
ail independent body of landed proprietors, constituting the 
real strength of the nation, proceeded exclusively from tho 
cities, whose elections were much more open to popular caprice 
and ministerial corruption, and whose numerous local jealousies 
prevented them from acting in cordial co-operation. The 
nobles, notwithstanding their occasional coalitions, were often 
arrayed in feuds tL^aiast each other. Thev relied, for the 
defence of their pnvile^es, solely on their pnysical strength ; 
and heartily disdained, in any emergency, to support their own 
cause by identifying it with that of the commons. Hence it 
became obvious that the monarch, who, notwithstanding hb 
limited prerogative, assumed the anomalous privilege of trans- 
acting public business with the advice of only one branch of 
the legislature, and of occasionally dispensing altogether with 
the attendance of the other, might, by throwing his own influ- 
ence into the scale, give the preponderance to whichever party 
he should i)refer ; and, by thus dexterously availing himself of 
their opposite forces, erect his own authoritvon the ruins of the 
weaker. — How far and how successfully this policy was pur- 
sued by Ferdinand and Isabella, will be seen in the course of 
this History. 

Notwithstaiidinff tlie general diligence of the Spanish historians, they have 
done little towards the inyestigation of the constitutional antiquities of Cas- 
tile, until the present century. Dr. Geddes's meagre notice of the cortes 
preceded, probably, I7 a long interval, any native work upon that sutject. 
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RobtftsonfreqiMnllr eomiilalns at the tofi dBllricnnr of anttcntte ■omoes of 
information respectmg the laws and government of CaatUei a cdreonutKnee 
that Boggests to a candid mind an obvioas explanation of several errors into 
which he has fUlen. Capmanyt in the prefisce to a work compiled by order of 
the central jonta in SeviUe, in IBOQi on the andent organisation of the oortes 
in the dliferent states of the Peninsula* remarks, that " no author has -ap- 
peared, down to the present day, to insteoet us in regard to the origin» coa- 
stitation, and celebration of the Oastilian cortes; on all which topics there 
remains the most profound ignorance." The melanchcdy results to wnich 8ix«dK 
an investigation must necessarUy lead, from the contrast it saggcsts of esda^ 
ing institutions to the freer forms of antiquity, mig^t well have deterred ttM 
modem Spaniard from these inquiries; which, moreover, it can hardly be 
supposed would have received the countenance of government. The hrfef 
interval, however, in the early part of the present century, when the natioii so 
ineffBCtually struggled to resume its ancient liberties, gave birth to two pro- 
ductions, which have gone far to so]q;>lj the duiderata in this department. 
I allude to the valuable works of Marina, on the early legislation, and on tbe 
cortes of Castile, to which repeated reference has been made in this section. 
The latter, espedally, presents us with a full exposition of the appro|fflate 
Amotions assigned to the several departments of government* and with the 
parliamentary history of Castile deduced from original unpublished records. 

It is unfortunate that his copious illustrations are arranged in so unskilfta 
a manner as to give a dry i^d repulsive air to the whole work. The original 
documents, on which it is established, instead of being reserved for aa 
appendix, and their import onfar convcgred in the text, stare at the reader in 
every page, arrayed in all the tefdmicalities, periphrases, and repetitions incidenfe 
to legal enactments. The coarse of the investigation is moreover frequentiy 
interrupted by impertinent dissertations on the constttotion of 181S, in wliich 
the author has fallen into abundance of crudities, which he would have 
escaped, liad he but witnessed tbe practical operation of those liberal forms of 
government which he so justly adxnires. T^e sanguine temper of Marina has 
also betrayed him into the error of putting, too uniformly, a favourable con- 
struction on the proceedings of the commons, and of frequently deriving a 
constitutiGraal precedent from what can only be regarded as an acddental and 
transient exertion of power in a season of popular excitement. 

The student of this department of Spanish history mav consult, in con- 
junction with Marina, Sempere's littie treatise, often quoted, on the History of 
the CastOian cortes. It is, indeed, too limited and desultory in its plan to 
aflbrd anything Uke a comiflete view of the sul^ect. But, as a sensible oom- 
mentary, by one weU skilled in the topics that he discusses, it is of undoubted 
value. Since the political principles and bias of the author were of an opposite 
character to Marina's, they frequently lead him to opposite conclusions in the 
investigation of the same facts. Making all allowance for obvious prefudiccs, 
Sempere's work, therefore, may be of much use in correcting the emmeoua 
impressions made by the former writer, whose falnic of libertv too often rests, 
as exemplified more than once in the preceding pages, on an ideal biusls. 

But, with eveiy deduction, Marina's publications mitst be ooiisidered aa 
important contirilmtion to political sdence. They exhibit an able analyaia of 
a constitution, which becomes singularly interesting from its having fur- 
nished, together with that of the sister kingdom of Aragon, the earliest 
example of representative government, as well as from the liberal priiiciples 
ion which that government was long administered. %: • 
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SECTION 11. 

REVIEW OF TEX C0NSTITI7TI0N OF ABAGON TO THE UIDSLE 
, OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTUEY. 

Rise of Axagon— Ucos Hombres—Thdr Immunities— Thdr Turbulence— Privi- 
leges of Union— The I<egislatuie — Its Forms— Its Powers— General Privilege 
— JudidalFonctionB of Cortes— The Justice— His great Authority— Rise and 
Opfulenoe of Barcelonar— Her ftee Institutions— Intellectual Culture. 

The political institations of Ara^n, although bearing a 
general resemblance to those of Casnle, were siimcieiitly dis- 
similar to stamp a peoidiar physiognomy on the character of 
the nation, which stul continuea after it had been incorporated 
^th the great mass of the Spanish monarchy. It was not 
-until the expiration of nearly five centuries after the Saracen 
invasion, that the little district of Aragon^ growing up under 
the shelter of the Pyrenees, was expanded into the dimensions 
of the province which now bears that name. During this 
period it was painfully stru^ling into being, like the other 
states of the Peninsula, by dint of fierce unintermitted warfare 
with the infidel. 

Even after this period, it would probably have filled but an 
insignificant space in the map of history, and, instead of as- 
suming an independent station, have been compelled, like 
I^avarre, to accommodate itself to the politics oi the potent 
monarchies by which it was surrounded, had it not extended 
its empire by a fortunate imion with Catalonia in the twelfth, 
and the conquest of Yalencia in the thirteenth century (1) 
These new territories were not only far more productiTe than 
its own, but, by their long[ line of coast and commodious ports, 
enabled the Aragonese, mtherto pent up within their barren 
mountains, to open a communication with distant regions. 

The ancient county of Barcelona had reached a higher deijree 
of civilisation than Aragon, and was distinguished by institu- 
tions ouite as liberal. The sea-board would seem to be the 
natural seat of liberty. There is something in the very presence, 
in the atmosphere of the ocean, which invigorates not only 
the physical, but the moral energies of man. The adventurous 
life of the mariner familiarises him with dangers, and early 
accustoms him to independence. Intercourse with various 
climes opens new and more copious sources of knowledge ; and 
increased wealth brin^ with it an augmentation of power and 
consequence. It was in the maritime cities scattered along the 

(1) Catalonia was united with Aragon by the marriage of Queen Petronilla 
with Raymond Berengere, count of Barcelona, in Ili^o. Valencia was con- 
quered from the Moors by James I., in 1233. 
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Mediterranean that the seeds of libertv, both in ancient and 
modern times, were implanted and brought to maturity. During 
the middle ages, when the people of Euroi>e generallv main- 
tained a toilsome and infrequent intercourse with each other, 
those situated on the margm of this inland ocean found an 
easy mode of communication across tiie high road of its waters. 
Thev mingled in war too as in peace, and this long period is 
fillea with their international contests, while the other f^e 
cities of Christendom were wasting themselves in civil fends 
and degrading domestic broils. In this wide and various colli- 
sion their moral powers were quickened by constant activity ; 
and more enlarged views were formed, with a deeper conscious- 
ness of their own stren^, than could be obtamed by those 
inhabitants of the interior who were conversant only with a 
limited range of objects, and subjected to the influence of the 
same dull, monotonous circumstances. 

Among these maritime republics, those of Catalonia were 
eminently conspicuous. By the incorporation of this eountry 
with the kingdom of Aragon, therefore, the stren^h of the 
latter was greatly augmented. The Aragonese prmoes, well 
aware of this, liberally fostered institutions to wbion the country 
owed its prosperity, and skilfully availed themselves of its 
resources for the aggrandisement of their own dommions. They 
paid particular attention to the navy, for the more perfect dis- 
cipline of which a body of laws was prepeured b^ Peter the 
Fourth, in 1354, that was designed to render it invincible, l^o 
allusion whatever is made in this stem code to the mode of 
surrendering to, or retreating from the enemy. The commander, 
who declined attacking any force not exceeding his own by 
more than one vessel^ was punished with death. (1) The Catalan 
navy successfully disputed the empire of the Mediterranean 
witn the fleets of Pisa, and still more of Genoa. With its aid, 
the Aragonese monarchs achieved the conquest successively of 
Sicily, Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles, and annexed them to 
the empire. (2) It penetrated into the farthest regions of the 
Levant ; ana the expedition of the Catalans into Asia, which 
terminated with the more splendid than useful aoquisilioa of 
Athens, forms one of the most romantic passages in tnia stirring 
and adventurous era. (3) 

(1) Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, torn. iii. pp. 46— 47.— The CataUna were 
much c^brated duxing the middle ages for their skill with the cross-bow ; for 
a more perfect instruction in which, the munic^>ali^ of Barcelona estabUahed 
games and gymnasiums.— Ibid. tom. i. p. lis. 

(2) Sicily revolted to Peter III., in 1263 ; Sardini* waa conqiiered hy 
James II., in 1324, and the Balearic Isles by Peter IV., in l343.4.~Zurita, 
Anales, tom. 1. fol. 247 j tom. ii. fol. 60.— Hermilly, Histoire du Royaume de 
Mi^orque (Maestricht, 1777), pp. 227—268. 

(3) Hence the tiUe of duke of Athens, assumed by the Spanish sovereigns. 
The brilliant fortunes of Roger de Flor are related by Count Moncada (Expe- 
dicion de los Catalanes y Aragoneses contra Turcos y Griegos, Madrid, 180S), 
in a style much commended hj Spanish critics tor its elegance. See Mcmdejar, 
Advertencias, p. 114. 
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But wliile the princes of Aragon were thus enlarging: the 
bounds of their dominion abroad, there was probably not a 
sovereign in Europe possessed of such limited autiioritv at 
home. The three great states, with their dependencies, wnich 
oonstituted the Aragonese monarchy, had been declared by a 
statute of James the Second, in 1319, inalienable and indivisi- 
ble. (1) Each of them, however, maintained a separate consti- 
tution of government, and was administered by distinct laws. 
As it would be fruitless to investigate the peculiarities of their 
respective institutions, which bear a very close aJffilnity to one 
another, we may confine, ourselves to those of Aragon, wnich ex- 
hibit a more perfect model than those either of Catalonia or Valen- 
cia, and have been far more copiously illustrated by her writers. 

The national historians refer the origin of their goveminent 
to a written constitution of about the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, fragments of which are still preserved in certain ancient 
documents and chronicles. On occurrence of a vacancy in the 
throne, at this epoch, a monarch was elected by the twelve 
principal nobles, who prescribed a code of laws, to the observ- 
ance of which he was obliged to swear before assuming the 
sceptre. The import of these laws was to circumscribe within 
very narrow limits the authority of the sovereign, distributing 
the principal functions to a Justtcia. or Justice, and these same 
peers, who, in case of a violation of the compact by the monarch, 
were authorised to withdraw their allegiance, and, in the bold 
language of the ordinance, '* to substitute any other ruler in 
his stead, even a pa^an, if they listed." (2) The whole of this 
wears much of a fabulous aspect, and may remind the reader of 
the government which Ulysses met with in Phaeacia; where 
Xing Alcinous is surrounded by his " twelve illustrious peers, 
i or arohons,*' subordinate to himself, "who," says he, "rule 
over the people, I myself being the thirteenth." (3) But, 
whether true or not, this venerable tradition must be 

(1) It was coBflrmed by Alfonso III., iu 1328.'— Zitfita, Anales, torn. ii. 
fol. 90- 
(8) See the tesgmenji» of the Fttero de Soprarbet d<ted by Blancas, Aragonen- 

* slum Rerom Commenteiii (Csesaraugruslne, 1588), pp. 96^3Q. Thewell-knovm 

• oath of the Aragroneee to their sovereign on bis accession, '* Nos que valemos 
tanto coxno tos," &c. freqiientiy quoted by historians, rests oa. the authority 

, of Antonio Perez, the unfortunaite minister of PhiUp II., who however good a 

' voucher for the usages of his own time, has made a blunder in the very sen- 

tenoe preceding this, by confounding the Privilege of Union with one of the 
laws ol Soprarbe« which ^ows him to be insufDcient, especially as he is the 
only authority t<x this ancient ceremony.— See Antonio Perez, Relaciones 
(Pwia, 1598), fol. 93. 

(3) Aw^€ica y&p Kard Srjfiov aonrpeiTEeg patriKiptQ 
'Apxoi Kpaivovm, TpiUKaiikKarog $' iyut aitroq. 

Odyss. 0. 390. 
In like manner Alfonso III. alludes to "the ancient times in Aragon, when 
there were as many kings as ficos hombres."— See Zurita, Anales, torn, i 
fol. 316. 

S2 
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admitted to have been well oalcnlated to repress the arro- 
gance of the Arafonese monarchs, and to exalt the minds 
of their subjects by the image of ancient liberty which, it 
presented. (1) 

The great barons of Aragon were few in nnmber. They 
affected to derive their descent from the twelve peers above 
mentioned, and were styled ricos hombres de natura^ implying 
by tbis ejpithet that they were not indebted for their creation 
to the will of the sovereign. No estate could be legally con- 
ferred by the crown, as an Jumour (the denomination of hefa in 
Aragon), on any but one of these high nobles. This, however, 
was in time evaded by the monarchs, who advanced certain of 
their own retainers to a level with the ancient peers of the 
land; a measure which proved a fruitful source of disquie- 
tude. (2) No baron could oe divested of his fief, unless by public 
sentence of the Justice and the oortes. The proprietor^ how- 
ever, was required, as usual, to attend the king in council, and 
to perform military service, when summoned, during two months 
in the year, at his own charge. (3) 

The privileges, both honorary and substantial enjoyed by the 
ricos hombres were very considerable. They filled the highest 

Sosts in the state. They originally appointed judges in their 
omains for the cognisance of certain civil causes, and over a 
class of their vassals exercised an unlimited criminal jurisdic- 
tion. They were excused from taxation, except in specified 
cases; were exempted from all corporal and capital punish- 
ment; nor could they be imprisoned, although their estates 
might be sequestrated for debt. A lower class of nobility, 
styled tnfanzones, equivalent to the Gastilian hidalgos, togetlier 

(1) The anthenticity of the Fuero de Soprarbe has been keenly debated fay 
the Aragonese and Navarrese writers. Moret, in refutation of Blancas, who 
espouses it (see Commentarii, p. 289)* states that, after a diligent investigation 
of the archives of that region, he finds no mention of the laws nor even of the 
najne of Soprarbe, until the eleventh century ; a startling drcnmstance for the 
antiquary. (Investtgadonea Histdricas de las Antiguedades del Reyno de 
Navarraj Pamplona, 17^6; torn. vi. lib. 2, ci^. U.) Indeed, the historians of 
Aragon admit that the public documents previous to the fourteenth century 
suffered so much from various causes as to leave comparative^ few materials 
fbr authentic narrative. (Blancas, Commentarii, Pref .— Risco, Espafia Sagrada, 
tom. zxx. Prdlogo.) Blancaa transcribed his extract of the laws of Soprarbe 
principally firom Prince Charles of Viana's History, written in the fifteenth 
century. See Commentarii, p. 25. 

(2) Asso y Manuel, Instituciones, pp. 39. 40. — Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 333, 
334, 340.— Fueros y Observancias del Reyno de Aragon (Zaiagoza, 1O67), 
tom. i. fol. 130.— The ricot hotnbret, thus created by the monarch, were styled 
de tnesnadat signifying " of the household." It was lawAil tor a rieo hombre 
to bequeath his honours to whichsoever of his legitimate children he might 
prefer, and, in deftinlt of issue, to his nearest of Icin. He was bound to dia- 
tribute the bulk of his estates in flefis among his knights, so that a complete 
system cf sub-infeudation was established. The knights, on restoring their 
flefe, might change their suzerains at pleasure. 

(3) Asso y Maniiel, Instituciones, p. <41.— Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 307, 
322, 831. 
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\ntli tlie cahalieros, or knights, were also posfiessed of impor- 
tant though inferior immunities. (1) 

The king" distributed amon^ the great barons the territory 
reconquered from the Moors, in proportions diBtermined by the 
amount of their respectiye services. We find a stii>uhition to 
this effect from James the First to his nobles, previous to his 
invasion of Majorcia.(2) On a similar principle they claimed 
nearly the whole of Valencia. (3) On occupying a cixv^ it was 
usual to divide it into barrios, or districts, each of which was 
granted by way of fief to some one of the ricos hombres, from 
which he was to derive his revenue. What proportion of the 
conquered territory was reserved for the royal demesne does not 
appear. (4) We find one of these nobles, Bernard de Cabrera, 
in.the latter p^ of the fourteenth centiury, manning a fieet of 
king's shij^s on his own credit ; another, of the ancient family 
of Luna, in the fifteenth century, so wealthy that he could 
travel through an almost unbroken Une of his estates all the 
way from Castile to France.(6) With aU this, their incomes in 
general, in this comparatively poor country, were very inferior 
to those of the great Castilian lords. (6) 

The laws conceded certain powers to the aristocracy of a 
most dangerous character. They were entitled, like the nobles 
of the sister kingdom, to defy, and pubHcljr renounce their 
alle^ance to iheir sovereign, with the whimsical privilege, in 
addition, of commending their families and estates to his pro- 
tection, which he was oolig^d to accord imtil they were again 
reconciled. (7) ^e mischievous right of private war was 
repeatedly recoenised by statute. It was claimed and exer- 
cised, in its fuU extent, and occasionally with circumstances 
of peculiar atrocity. An instance is recorded by Zurita of a 
bloody feud between two of these nobles, prosecuted with such 
inveteracy, that the parties bound themselves by solemn oath 
never to desist from it during their lives, and to resist every 
effort, even on the part of the crown itself, to effect a paoifica- 

(1) FueroB y Observancias, torn. i. fol. 130.— Martel, Fonna de Cdelmur 
Cortes en Aragon (Zaragroza, l641), p. 98.— Blancas, Conunentaxii, pp. 306, 
SIS— 317, 323, 360.— Asso 7 Manuel, Instituclones, pp. 40—43. 

(5) Zurita, Analea, torn. i. fol. 184. 

(3) Blancas, Commentarii, p. 334. 

(4) See the partition of Saragossa by Alonso the Warrior.— Zurita, Anales, 
torn. 1. fol. 43. 

(ft) Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. p. igs.— Blancas, Commentarii, 
p. ais. 

(6) See a register of these at the beginning of the sixteenth century, apud 
L. Maxineo, C^as Memorables, foL 2fi. 

(7) Zurita, Anales, torn. U. fol. ia7*^Blancas, Commentarii, p. 324.-" Adhsec 
Rids homtnibus ipsia mi^orum more institutisque concedebatur, ut sese 
possent, dum ipsl vellent, a nostrorum B«gum jure et potestate, quasi nodum 
aUqnem, ezpedire } neque expedire solum, »ed dimiaao priMU, quo potirenlur, 
Honort, beUum ipsis inferre ; B«ge8 vero Rid hominis sic expediti uxorem, 
filios, fsmiliam, res, bona, et fortunas omnes in suam redpere fldem tene» 
bantor. Neque ulla erat eorum utilitatis Cetdenda Jactura. " 
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tion between tliem.(l} This renmant of barbarism lingered 
longer in Aragon than in any other country in Christendoia. 

The Aragonese sovereigns, who were many of Hiem possessed 
of singular capacity and vigour, (2) made repeated efforts to 
reduce the authority of their nobles within more temperate 
limits. Peter the &cond, by a bold stretch of prero^tive, 
stripped them of ^eir most important rights of jurisdiction. (3) 
James the Conqueror artfully endeavoured to counterbalance 
their weight by that of the commons and the ecclesiastics. (4) 
But they were too formidable when united, and top easiljy 
united to be successfully assailed. The Moorish wars termi- 
nated in Anigon with tiie conquest of Valencia, or rather the 
invasi<m of Murcia, by the middle of the thirteenth centory. 
The tumultuous s|>irits of the aristocracy, therefore, instead of 
finding a vent, as in Castile, in these foreign expeditions, were 
turned within, and convulsed their own country with perpetual 
revolution. Haughty from the consciousness of their exclusive 
privileges, and of the limited number who mon(^>olised tiiem, 
the Aragonese barons regarded themselves rather as the rivals 
of their sovereign than as his inferiors. Intrenched within the 
mountain fastnesses, which l^e rugged nature of the country 
everywhere aff(»^ied, they easily bade defiance to his authority. 
Their small number cave a compactness and concert to their 
operations, which oouid not have been obtained in a multitudi- 
nous body. Ferdinand the Catholic well discriminated the 
relative position of the Aragonese and Castilian nobility, by 
saying, ** it was as difficult to divide ihe one as to unite the 
otkr."(5) 

These combinations became slill more frequ^it after formally 
receiving the approbation of King Alfonso the Third, who, in 
1287, signed the two celebrated ordinances, entitled the ** Privi- 
leges of Union," by which his subjects were authorised to 
resort to arms on an infringement of their liberties. (6j The 
hermandad of Castile had never been countenanced by legisla- 
tive sanction ; it was chiefly resorted to as a measure of police, 
and was directed more frequently against the disorders of the 
nobility l^an of the sovereign ; it was organised with difficulty, 
and, compared with the union of Aragon, was cumbrous and 
languid in its operations. While these privileges continued in 
force, the nation was delivered over to the most frightful anar- 

(1) Fueros y Observandas, torn. i. p. 84. — Zurita, Anales, torn. i. foL 960. 

(2) Blancas somewhere boasts, thai no one of the kings of Aragon has been 
stie:niatised by a cognomen of infamy, as in most of the other royal races of 
Kurope. Peter IV., "the Ceremonioiu," richly deserved oae. 

(3) Zurita, Anales, tom. i. fol. 102. 

(4^ Znrita, Anales, tom. i. fol. 198.— -He recammeaaded this poliGy to his 
8on.ia.law, the king of Castile. 
. (ft) Sempere, Histoire des Cort&s, p. l64. 

(6) Zurita, Anales, lib. 4, cap. 96. Abarca dates this event in the year 
preceding.— Reyes de Axagon, en Anales HistdvicoB (Madridt l08a~IW4), 
torn. ii. fol. 8. 
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oby. The least offenaiye moyement on the part of the monarch, 
the ahghtest enoroaohment on personal right or privilege, was 
the signal for a general reyolt. At the ory of r/nion, that " last 
voice, sajB the enthnsiastio historian, " of the expiring rronb 
lie, foil 01 authority and maiesty, and an open indication of th« 
insolence of kings^ the nobles and the citizens eagerly rushed 
to arms. The 'principal castles belonging to the former were 
pledged as security for their fidelity, ana introsted to oonser- 
yators, as they were styled, whose duty it was to direct the 
operations ana watch oyer the interests of the Union. A com- 
mon seal was prei>ared, bearing the deyice of armed men kneeU 
ing before their long, intimating at once their loyalty and their 
resolution, and a similar deyice was displayed on the standard 
and tiie other military insignia of the confederates. (1) 

The power of the monarch was as nothing before this for- 
midable array. The Union appointed a council to control all 
his moyements ; and in fact, during the whole period of its 
existence, the reigns of four sucoessiye monarohs, it may be said 
to haye dictated law to the limd. At lengtii Peter the Fourth, 
a despot in heart, and naturally enough impatient of thia 
eclipse of regal prerogatiye, brought the matter to an issue, by 
defeating the army of the Union, at the memorable battie <x 
Epila, in 1848, '*tne last," says Zurita, ** in which it was per- 
mitted to the subject to take up arms against the soyereign for 
the cause of liberty." Then conyoking an assembly of the states 
at Saragossa, he produced before them the instrument contain- 
ing the two Priyueges, and out it in pieces with his dagger. In 
doing this, haying wounded himself in the hand, he surored the 
blood to trickle upon the parchment* exclaiming, that " a law. 
which had been the occasion of so much blood, should be blotted 
out by the blood of a king. "(2) All copies of it, whether in the 
public archiyes or in the possession of private individuals, were 
ordered, under a heavy penalty, to be destroyed. The statute 
passed to that effect carefully omits the date of the detested 
instrument, that all evidence of its ezistenoe might perish 
with it.(3) 

Instead of abusing his victory, as might have been antici- 
pated from his character, Peter adopted a far more magna- 
nimous policy. He connrmed the ancient privileges of the 

(1) BlaaCM, Cknnmentarii, pp. 198, igs.^Zurits, Aiules, torn. L f<d. sM, 
etaiibi. 

(S) ZnritB, Amies, torn. ii. fol. is6— ISO.— Blaacas, Commentarii, pp. 
195— 197'— Hence he was styled '* Peter of the Dagger { " and a statue of him, 
besiing in one hand thia weapon, and in the other the FiiTilege, atood in the 
Chamber of Depatatlan at Saragossa in Philip II.*s time.— See Antonio Peres, 
iUdaciones, fol. 95. 

(8) See the ststofte, De Frohibit& Unione, Ac^Faeros y Obsemmeiaa, 
torn. i. fol. 178.— A copy of the original Prtvilegea was detected by Blanoaa 
among the manuscripts of the srchbishop of Ssngossa; bat he declined 
puMishing it firom deference to the prohibition of his ancestors.^Commen- 
tarii,p.l79. 
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realm, and made in addition other wise and salutary con(MSS- 
sions. From this x>eriod, therefore, is to be dated the possession 
of constitutional liberty in Aragon (for surely the reign of 
unbridled license, above described, is not deserving that name) ; 
and this not so much from the acquisition of new immunities, 
as from the more perfect security afforded for the enjoyment of 
the old. The court of the Justicta, that great barrier interposed 
by the constitution between despotism on the one hand and 
popular license on the other, was more strongly protected, and 
causes hitherto decided by arms were referred for adjudication 
to this tribunal. (1) From this period, too, the cortes, whose 
voice was scarcelv heard amid the wild uproar of preceding 
times, was allowed to extend a beneficial and protecting sway 
over the land. And although the social history of Aragon, like 
that of other countries in this rude age, is too often stained 
with deeds of violence and personal feuds, yet the state at large, 
under the steady operation of its laws, probably enjoyed a 
more uninterrupted tranquillity than fell to the lot of any other 
nation in Europe. 

The Aragonese cortes was composed of four branches, or 
arms ; (2) the ricos hombres, or great barons ; the lesser nobles, 
comprehending the knights; tne clergy; and the commons. 
The nobility of every denomination were entitled to a seat in 
the legislature. The ricos hombres were allowed to appear by 

Sroxy, and a similar privilege was ei^oyed by baronial heiresses, 
'he number of this body was very limited, twelve of them con- 
stituting a quorum. (3) 

The arm of the ecclesiastics embraced an amjple delegation 
^m the inferior as well as higher clergy. (4) It is affirmed not 
to have been a component of the natiomd legislature until more 
than a century and a half after the admission of the commons. (5) 
Indeed the influence of the church was much less sensible in 
Aragon than in the other kingdoms of the Peninsula. I^otwith- 
standing the humiliating concessions of certain of their princes 

(1) " Haec itaqae domestica Regis victoria, qqm misenrimam unirenae Rei- 
pubUcae interitam yidebatur esse aUataia, stabilem nobis constitait pacexn, 
tranquilUtatem, et otium. Inde enim Magistratus Justitise Aragonnm in 
earn, qtiam nunc colimus, amplitudinem dignitatis devenit."— Commentarii, 

p. 197. 

(2) Martel* Forma d^ Celebrar Cortes, cap. 8.—" Brazos del reino, porque 
abraean, j tienen en si.*'— The cortes consisted only of three arms in Catalonia 
and Valencia ; both the greater and lesser nobility sitting in the same chamber. 
-— Pergaera, Cortes en Catalofia, and Mathen j Sanz, Constitacion de Valencia, 
apud Capmany, Pr^u;tica y Estilo, pp. 6fi, 1 83, 184. 

(3) Martel, Forma de Celebrar Cortes, cap. 10, 17, 21, 46.— Blancas, Modo de 
Froceder en Cortes de Aragon (Zaragoza, 1641, fol. 17, 18). 

(4) Capmany,»Prictica y Estilo, p. 12. 

(6) Blancas, Modo de Ihroceder, fol. 14; and Commentarii, p. 374.— Zmita, 
indeed, gives repeated instances of their convocation in the thirteenth and 
twelfth centuries, from a date almost coeval with that of the commons ; yet 
Blancas, who made this subject his particular study, who wrote posterior to 
Znrita, and occasionally refers to him, postpones the era of their admission 
into the legislature to the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
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ix> the papal sec, they were never recognised by the nation, who 
Tiniformly asserted {heir indopendenoe of the temporal snpre* 
macy of Itome ; and who, as we shall see hereafter, resisted the 
introduction of the Inquisition, that last stretch of ecolesiastioal 
nsitrpation, even to blood. (1) 

The commons enjoyed hieher consideration, and ciyil priyi- 
leffes than in Castile. For this they were perhaps somewhat 
indebted to the example of their Catalan neighbours, the influ- 
ence of whose democratic institutions natrurally extended to 
other parts of the Ara^nese monarchy. The charters of eertain 
cities accorded to the inhabitants privileges of nobilit]r', particu- 
larly that of immunity from taxation ; while the magistrates of 
others were permitted to take their seats in the order of hidal- 
gos. (2) From a very early period we find them employed in 
offices of public trust, and on important missions. (3) The epoch 
of their admission into the national assembly is traced as far 
back as 1133, severed years earlier than the commencement of 
popular representation in Castile. (4) Each city had the rifht of 
sending two or more deputies selected from persons eligiole to 
its mag^tracy ; but with the privilege of only one vote, what- 
ever might be the number of its deputies. Any place which 
had been once represented in cortes, might always olain^ to 
be so. (5) 

By a statute of 1307, the convocation of the states, which had 
been annual, was declared biennial. The kin^s, however, paid 
little regard to this provision, rarely summoning them, except 
for some specific necessity. (6) The great officers of the croTtn, 

(1) One of fhe monarchs of Angqn, Alfonso the Warrior, according to 
Mariana, beqaeathed all bia dominions to the Templars and Hospitallem. 
Ano^^r, Peter II., agreed to hcrid his kingdom as a fief of the see of Rome, 
and to pay it an annual tribate. (Hist, de Espana. tom. i. pp. 596, 664.) 
Tlds so much disgusted the people, that they compelled his successors to 
make a pubUc protest against the claims of the chorch, before their coro- 
nation. — See BUncas, Coronadones de los Serenisimos Reyes de Aragon 
(Zaragoza, l64l), cap. 3. 

(3) Martel, Forma de Celebrar Cortes, cap. 23.~A8Bo y Manuel, Instita*. 
dones, p. 44. 

(3) Zurita, Anales, tom. 1. fol. 163, A.D. 1250. 

(4) lUd. tom. i. fol. 51.— The earliest appearance of popular representation 
in Catalonia is fixed by lUpoU at 1883 (apud Capmany» Prectica y EmtUo,- p. 135). 
What can Capmany mean by postponing the introduction of the commons 
into the cortes of Aragon to 1300? (Seep. 56.) Their presence and names 
are commemorated by tibe exact Znrita, several times before the close of the 
twelfth century. 

(5) Pr^ctica y Estilo, pp. 14, 17, 18, 80.— Martel, Forma de Celebrar Cortes, 
cap. 10. — ^Thoee who followed a medianical occupation, including turgeons 
and apothecarie»t were excluded ftom a seat in cortes. (Cap. 17.) The 
Uucultj have rarefy been treated with so little ceremony. 

(6) Martely Forma de Celebrar Cortes, cap. 7. — The cortes appear to have 
been more frequently convoked in the fourteenth century than in any other. 
Blancas refers to no less than twenty-three within that period, averaging 
nearly one in four years. (Commentarli, Index, voce Comitia.} In Catalonia 
and Valencia, the cortes was to be summoned every three years.— Berart^ 
D&scuTSO Brove sobre la Celebradon de Cortes de Aragon (1626), fol. 12. 
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whaferer midit be their penonal rank, vere jealonaly exdnded 
irom their deliberations. The session was op^ied by an addr^s 
£rom the king in person, a point of which uiey were very tena^ 
oions ; after which the different arms withdrew to their separate 
apartments. (1) The greatest scmi^ulousness was manifested in 
maintaining the rights and dignity of the body; and their 
intercourse with one another, and with the kin^, was rerolated 
by the most precise forms of parliamentary eti(^aette.(2) The 
subjects of deliberation were referred to a committee from each 
order, who, after conferring toother, reported to their sev^^ 
departments. Every question, it may be presumed, underwent 
a careful examination; as the legislature, we are told, was 
usually divided into two parties, '* the one TnaiTitniTiiTu^ 1^2^ 
rights of the monarch, the other, those of the natioii," corre- 
sponding nearly enough with those of our day. It was in the 
power of any member to defeat the passage of la bill, by opposing 
to it his veto or dissent, formally registered to that effect. He 
might even interpose his negative on the proceedinfi^s of the 
house, and thus put a stop to the prosecution of au fiirtlLer 
business during the session. This anomalous privilege, trans- 
cending even that claimed in the Polish diet, must have been 
too invidious in its exercise, and too pernicious in its conse- 
(juences, to have been often resorted to. This mav be in- 
terred &om the fact that it was not formally repealed until 
the reign of Philip the Second, in 1592. During the interval of 
the sessions of uie legislature, a deputation of eight was 
appointed, two from each arm, to preside over public affairs, 
particularly in regard to the revenue, and the security of jus- 
tice ; with authority to convoke a cortes extraordinary, when- 
ever the exigency might demand it. (3) 

The cortes exercised the highest functions, whether of a 
deliberative, legislative, or judicial nature. It had a right to 
be consulted on all matters of importance, especially on those 
of peace and war. No law was valid, no tax could be imposed, 
witibout its consent ; and it carefully provided for the applica- 
tion of the revenue to its destined uses. (4) It determined the 

(1) Capmany, Prictica 7 Estilo, p. IS. — ^Blancas has preserved a spedmen of 
an address from the throne, bx 1398, hi which the king, after selectixi^ 
some moral sqiophthegm as a text, rambles for the space of half an hour 
through Saiptare history, &c., and concludes -with annonndng the object 
of his convening the cortes together in three lines. — Commentariiy pp. 
376—380. 

(2) See the ceremonial detailed with sufficient prolixity by Martel (Forma 
de Cdtebrar Cortes, cap. 53, 53), and a curious illustration of it in Zoriti^ 
Anales, tom. iv. fol. 313. 

(3) Capmany, Prictlca y Estllo, pp. 44 et seq.— Martel, Forma de Celebrar 
Cortes, cap. 50, 60, et seq.— Fneros y Observancias, tom. i. fol. 229.— Blancas, 
Modo de Proceder, fol. 2— 4.— Zurita, Anales, tom. ili. fol. 321.— Robertson, 
misinterpreting a passage of Blancas (Commentarii, p. 375), states tiiat a 
" session of cortes continued forty days." (History of Charles V., vol. i. 
p. 140.) It usually lasted months. 

(4) Fueros y Observandas, fol. 6, tit. Privileg. Gen,— Blancas, Commen- 
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successioii to the orown ; removed obnoxious ministen ; reformed 
the Koosel&old and domestic expenditure of the monarch ; and 
exereised tiie power, in tiie most nnreaerved manner, of with- 
holding: gnppkes, as well as of resisting what it regarded as an 
enoroachment on the liberties of the nation. (1) 

The excellent commentators on the constitution of Arafftm 
liaTB bestowed oomparatiTelT little attention on the derelop- 
ment of its parliamentary history ; confining themselves too 
cxdusiyely to mere forms of prooednre. The defect has been 

Sreatly obviated by the copiousness of their general historians, 
ut the statute-book afibras the most unequivocal evidence of 
the fidelity with which the guardians of the realm discha^ed 
the hi^h trust reposed in them, in the numerous enaotmenus it 
exhibits, for the security both of person and property. Almost 
the first page whidb. meets the eye in this venerable record con- 
tains the Gheneral Privilege, the Magna Charta, as it has been 
"well denominated, of Aragon. It was granted by Peter the 
Great to the cortes at Saragossa, in 1283. It embraces a variety 
of provisions for tlie fair and open administration of justice ; for 
asoertaining the legitimate powers intrusted to the cortes : for 
the security <^ propeii^ against exactions of the crown ; and for 
the conservation or their legal immunities to the municipal cor- 
porations and l^e difieroit orders of nobilitv. In short, the 
distingnishing excellence of this instrument, like that of Mafi:na 
Gharta, consists in the wise and equitable protection whicn it 
affords to all classes of the community'. (2) The General Privi- 
lege, instead of being wrested, like Kmg John's (barter, from a 
pusillanimous prince, was conceded, reluctantly enough it is 
true, in an assembly of the naticm, by one of the ablest monarchs 
who ever sat on the throne of Aragon, at a time when his arms, 
crowned with r^ated victory, had secured to the state the 
most important oi her foreign acquisitions. 

The ijragonese, who ri^uy regarded the General Privilege as 
the broadest basis of their liberties, repeatedly procured its con- 
firmation by succeeding sovereigns. ** By so many and such 

taxii, p, S71 .-^Kptoaxj, Prictica y Estik), p. il .-~It vnM ancteBtlly tlw pivctiot 
of the tecitlfttore to gnrnt Mipi^in of troops, bat not of waaot^. When 
I'teter IV. reqoested a pecuiiittnr gabridy, tbm cortes told fahn, that ** raoh^ 
ttungs bad not been usual ; ttiat bis Cfariettan subjects were wont to serve bim 
witb their persons, and it was only- for Jews and Moon to serve him with 
manejr.^-^lancas, Modo de Praceder, cap. 18. 

0) See examples of timo in Zwita, Anales, tom. i. fol. SI, 3fi3 ; torn. ii. fc^ 
S91, aoi, 424; BlaaoBS, Modo de Proceder, fol. 08, lOfl. 

(S) " There was sachaoanformitsrofsentimentaaiong: all parties,**8a7BZiirita, 
" that Ac privih^ics of the nobiUtjr were no better secured than those of the 
commons. For the Aiagonesedeemed that the existence of the oommonwealdi, 
depended not so much on its strengtib, as on its liberties.*' (Anales, lib. 4, 
ci4>. 88.) In liie OQnfirmation of tlie privil^;e by James the Secand, in 1335, 
twtnre, then generally recognised hy the municipal law of £un>pe, was 
expressly prohibited in Aragon, " as unworthy of fi<eemen.'*^See Zurtta, 
AnatoB, lib. 6, cap. 6i i and Fneros y Observandas, tom. i. fol. p,— Dedaratio 
Fkiy. CteniocaUs. 
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stitational rigbts of their subjects. They well knew t hat t he 
spirit of liberty was too high among them to endure it. When 
tne queen of Alfonso the Fourth urged her husband, by quoting 
the example of her brother the king of Castile, to punish, certain 
refractory citizens of Yalencia, he prudently replied, "My 
people are free, and not so submissive as the Castiliaiis. They 
respect me as tiieir prince, and I hold them for good vassals and 
comrades." (1) 

No part 01 the constitution of Aragon has excited more interest, 
or more deservedly, than the office of the Justiciar ot Justice ;(2) 
whose extraordinary functions were far from being limited to 
judicial matters, al&ough in these his authority was supreme. 
The origin of tnis institution is affirmed to have been coeval 
with that of the constitution or frame of government it8elf.(3j 
Tf it were so, his authority may be said, in the laxigruage of 
Blancas, *' io have slept in the scabbard " until the dissolution 
of the Union ; when the control of a tumultuous aristocracy was 
exchanged iot the mild and uniform operation of the law, 
administered by this, its supreme interpreter. 

His most important duties may be briefly enumerated. He 
was authorised to pronounce on tne validity of all royal letters 
and ordinances. He possessed, as has been said, concurrent 
jurisdiction with the cortes over all suits against the crown and 
its officers. Inferior judges were bound to consult him in all 
doubtful cases, and to abide by his opinion, as of " equal au- 
thority," in the words of an ancient jurist, ** with the law 
itself. (4) An appeal lay to his tribunal from those of the ter- 
ritorial and royal judges. (6) He could even evoke a cause, 
while pending before tnem, into his own court, and secure the 
defendant from molestation on his giving surety for his 
appearance. By another process, he miffht remove a person 
under arrest from the place in which he bad been confined hy 
order of an inferior court, to the public prison appropriated to 
this purpose, there to abide his own examination of the legality 
of his detention. These two provisions, by which the precipitate 
and perhaps intemperate proceedings of subordinate judicatures 
were subjected to the revision of a dignifled and dispassionate 
tribunal, might seem to afford sufficient security for personal 
liberty and property. (6) 

(1) ** Y nos tenemos & ellos como boenos vasaaUos y companeios." — Zvaita, 
Anales, lib. 7» cap. 17. 

(2) The noun "justida" was made masculuie for the aocommodatkm of 
this magistrate, who was styled " el justicia." — ^Antonio Peres, RelacioBes, 
fol. 91. 

(3) Blancas, Commentarii, p. 26. — Zurita, Anales, tcm. i fol. 9- 

(4) Molinus, apud Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 343, 344.— Fueros y Obser- 
vancias, torn. i. fol. 21, 25. 

(5) Blancas, Commentarii, p. 536. The principal of these jurisdictions 
was the royal audience, in which the king himself presided in perwm —Ibid, 
p. 355. 

Obserrancias, torn. i. fol. 23, 60 et seq., 155, lib. 3, tit. De 
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In addition to these official functions, the Jostioe of Aragon 
-was constituted a permanent counsellor of the Boyereign» and, 
as snoh, iras required to accompany him wherever he might 
reside. He was to advise the king on all constitutional questions 
of a doubtftil complexion ; and nnally, on a new accession to 
the throne, it was his province to administer the coronation 
oath ; this he performed with his head covered, and sitting, 
-while the monarch, kneelin? before him bareheaded, solemnly 
promised to maintain the liberties of the kingdom ; a ceremony 
eminently symbolical of that superiority of law over prerogative, 
v^hich was so constantly asserted in Aragon. (1) 

It was the avowed purpose of the institutioh of the Justicia 
to interpose such an authority between the crown and the people 
as might suffice for the entire protection of the latter. This is 
the express import of one of the laws of Soprarbe, which, what- 
ever be thought of tiieir authenticity, are undeniably of very 
high antiquity. (2) This part of his duties is particularly in- 
sisted on by the most eminent judicial writers of the nation. 
TVhatever estimate, therefore, may be formed of the real extent 
oi his powers, as compared with those of similar functionaries 
in other states of Europe, tiiere can be no doubt that this 
ostensible object of their creation, thus openly asserted, must 
have had a great tendency to enforce their practical operation. 
Accordingly, we find repeated examples, in the history of 
Aragon, of successful interposition on tnc part of the Justice for 
the protection of individuals persecuted by the crown, and in 

Manifestaiionibiis Penonaram ; also fol. 137 et seq., tit. 7* De Firmis JnriB. 
— Blancas, Commentary, pp. 350, 351. — Znrita, AiuUes, lib. 10, cap. 37>— The 
first of these processes was styled y?rma de derecho, the last mantfestacion. The 
Spanish writers are warm hi their encomiums of these two proxisions. 
" Quibus duobos prsesidiis,*' says Blancas, " ita nostra reipublicse statiu con- 
tmetur ut nulla para communium fortunarum tuteli vacua relinquatur." 
Both this author and Zurita have amplified the details respecting them, which 
the reader may find extracted, and in part translated by Mr. Hallam, Middle 
Ages, Tol. H. pp. 75-77, notes. 

When complex litigation became more frequent, the Justice was allowed 
one, afterwards two, and at a still later period, in 1528, five lieutenants, as 
they were called, who aided him in the discharge of his onerous duties.-^ 
Martel, Forma de Celebrar Cortes, Notas de Uztarroz, pp. 03— 96.— Blancas, 
Commentarii, pp. 361—366. 

(1) Blancas, Commentaiii, pp. 343» 346, 347.^^Id«m, Coronaciones, pp. 200, 
202.— Antonio Perez, Relacionies, fol. 92. 

^^SsBU>ere cites the opinion of an ancient canonist, Candlas, bishop of 
%, as conclusive against the existeoce of the vast powers imputed by 
ommentators to tiie Justida. (HiAtoire des Cortds, »Glia4>. 19.) The 
rhapsodical tone of the extract shows it to be altogether undeserving 
emphasis laid on it ; not to add, that it was written more than a century 
the period when the Justicia possessed the influence or the l^al 
tty claimed for him by Aragonese vnriters,— by Blancas, in particular, 
'horn Sempere borrowed the passage at second hand, 
lie law alluded to runs thus :— " Ne quid autem damn! detrimentive 
ut libertates nostrse patiantur, judex quidam medius adesto, ad quern a 
rovocare, si aliquem Iseserit, i^}uriasque arcere si quas forsan Reipub. 
it, jus fasque esto."— Blancas, Commentarii, p. 26. 
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defiance of OTerf attempt at intimidation. (1) The kings of 
^agon^ chafed by this opposition, procured the resignation or 
deposition, on more than one occasion, of the obnoxious magis- 
trate. (2) But as such an exercise of prerogpatiTe must haye been 
altogether snbyersiye of an independent discharge of the duties 
of this office, it was proyided by a statute of Alfonso the Fifth, 
in 1442, that the Justice, should continue in office during life, 
remoyable only, on sufficient cause, by the king and the cortes 
united. (3") 

Seyeral proyisions were enacted, in order to secure the nation 
more effectuaUy against the abuse of the high trust reposed in 
this officer. He was to be taken from the equestrian order, 
which, as intermediate between the high nobility and the people, 
was less likely to be influenced by^ undue partiality to either. 
He could not oe selected from the rioos homores, since this class 
was exempted from corporal punishment, while the Justice 
was made responsible to me cortes for the faithful discharge of 
his duties, under penalty of death. (4) As this superyision of 
the whole legislature was found unwieldy in practice, it was 
SHperseded, after yarious modifications, oy a commission of 
members elected from each one of the four estates, empowered 
to sit eyery year in Baragossa, with authority to inyestigate the 
charges preierred against the Justice, and to pronounce sentence 
upon him. (6) 

The Aragonese writers are prodigal of their encomiums on the 
pre-eminence and dignity of this functionary, whose office might 
seem, indeed, but a doubtful expedient for balancing the 

(1) Such instances may be found in Zarlts, Anales, torn. ii. fol. 385, 414 ; 
Blancan, Commentarii, pp. 199, 202—206, 214, 225. — When Ximcnes Cerdaa, 
the independent Justice of John I., xemoyed certain citizens from the prison 
in Which they had been unlawfiiily confined by the kingr, in defiance equally of 
that oflicer's importunities and menaces, the inhabitants of Sara^oAsa, says 
Abarca, came out fai a body to receive him on his return to the dly, and 
greeted him as the defender of their ancient and natural liberties. (Reyes de 
Aragon, tom. i. fol. 155.) So opoily did the Arac;onese support their magis- 
trate in the boldest exercise of his authority. 

(2) Tliis occurred Once under Peter III., and twice under Alfonso V. 
(Zurita, Anales, tom. lii. fol. 255.— Blancas, Commentarii, pp. 174, 489, 499.) 
The Justice was appointed by the king. 

(3) Fueros y Observancias, tom. i. fol. 92. 

(4) Ibid. tom. i. fol. 25. 

(5) Ibid. tom. i. lib. 3, tit. Forum Inqniritionis Officii Just. Arrag.; and 
tom. ii. fol. 37—41. — Blancas, Commentaiii, pp. sgi — 399. 

The examination was cdndncted in the first instance before a court of four 
inquisitors, as they were termed; who, after a patient hearing of both sides, 
reported the result of their examination to a council of seventeen, chosen hke 
them from the crates, fh>m whose decision there was no appeal. No lawyer 
was admitted into this council, lest the law might be distorted by verbal 
quibbles, sajrs Blancas. The council, however, was allowed the advice of two 
of the profession. They voted by ballot, and the mi^jori^ decided. Such, 
after various modifications, were the regulations ultimately adopted in 146I, 
or rather 1407. — Robertson appears to have confounded the council of seven- 
tern with the court of Inquisition. See his History of Charles V., vol. j, 
note 31. 



attthoritr of tiie soTereign ; dependingr for its inooeBs less on 
any legal powers oomfided to it, than, on the efficient and steady 
support of public opinion. Fortunately the Justice of Aragon 
received such support, and was thus enabled to carry the 
ori^al design of the institution into effect, to check the usur- 
pations of the crown, as well as to control the license of the 
nobility and the people. A series of learned and independent 
magistrates, by the wdp^ht of their own character, ffaye addi- 
tional dignity to the office. The people, familiarised with the 
benignant operation of the law, referred to peaceful arbitration 
those great political questions which, in other countries at this 
period, must baye been settled by a sanguinary revolution. (1) 
While, in tbe rest of Europe, the law seemed only the web to 
ensnare the weak, the Aragonese historians could exxdt in the 
reflection, that the fearless administration of justice in their 
land ** protected the weak e(}ually witli the strong, the foreigner 
with the native." Well might their legislature assert, that the 
value of their liberties more than counterbalanced " the poverty 
of the nation and the stenlity of Iheir soil." (2) 

The governments of Valencia and Catalonia, which, as has* 
been abreadv remarked, were administered independently of 
each other after their consolidation into one monarchy^ bore a 
very near resemblance to that of Aragon. (3) No institution^ 
however, corresponding in its fonctions with that of tiie Justicia;^ 
seems to have obtained in either. (4) Valencia, which had 

(1) Probably no nation of fhe period would have displayed a temperance 
mmilar to that exhibited by the Aragonese at the beginning of the fltteenth 
century, in UI2.; when the people, having been split into factions by a con- 
tested succession, agreed to refer the dispute to a committee of Judges, elected 
eqosUy firom the three great j^vinces of the kingdom; who, after an ex- 
amtnation, conducted with all the forms of law, and on the same equitable 
principles as would have guided the determination of a private suil^ delivered 
an oi^om, which was received as obligatory on tbe whole nation. 

(2) See Zuiita. Anales, lib. 8, cap. S9 ; and the admirable sentiments cited by 
Blancas from the parliamentary acts in 1451.— Commentarii, p. 350. 

From this independent position must be excepted, indeed, the lower classes 
of the peasantry, who seem to have been in a more abject state in Aragvm thank 
hi most other feudal countries. " Era tan absoluto su dominio (of their 
lords) que podian mater con hambre, sed, y Mo i sus vassallos de servi- 
dnmbre." (Asso y Manuel^ Institucidnes, p. 40 j also Blancas, Commentarii, 
p. 300.) These serfs extorted, in an insurrection, the recognition of cotaiA 
rights from their masters, on condition of paying a qpeciflc tax j whence the 
name vUlano* deparada. 

(3) Although the legislatures of the different states of the crown of Aragon 
were never united in one body when convened in the same town, yet they 
were so averse to all ai^[>earanae of incorporati<m, that the monarch flrequentiy 
appointed for the places of meeting three distinct towns, within their respec- 
tive territories, and contiguous, in order that he m^ht pass the more expedi- 
tiously from one to the other.— See Blancas, Modo de Pioceder, cap. 4. 

(4) It is indeed true, that Peter III., at the request of the Valenciaas, 
appohited an Aragonese knight Justice of that kingdom, in 1383. (Zurlta, 
Anales, torn. i. fol. 381 .) But we find no fhrther mention of this officer, or of 
the oflioe. Nor have I met with any notice of it hi the details of the Valenciaa 
constftntion, compiled by Cftpmany iirom various writers. (Pr&ctica y Estilo, 
pp idi— 208.) An anecdote of Ximenes Cerdaa, recorded by Blancas C<^m« 

I. E 
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derived a large portion of its primitiTe population, after fhe 
oonqnest, from Aragon, preserved the most intimate relations 
with the parent kii^oiiL and was oonstantiv at its side during 
the tempestooos season of the Union. The Catalans were pecu- 
liarly jealous of their exclusive privileges, and their civil 
institutions wore a more demoeratical aspect than those of any 
other of the confederated states; circumstances which led 
to important results that faU. within the compass of our 
narrative.(l) 

The oitv of Barcelona, which originally save its name to the 
county 01 which it was the cai>ital, was distinguished from a 
very earlv period by ample municipal privileges. (2) After the 
union with Aragon, in the twelfth century, the monarchs of the 
latter kingdom extended towards it the same liberal legislation ; 
so that, by the thirteenth, Barcebna had reached a de«Tee of 
commercial nrosperity rivalling that of any of the Italian 
republics. She oividied with them the lucrative commeroe with 
Alexandria ; and her port, thronged with foreigners from, every 
natirai; became a principal emporium in the Mediterranean for 
the spioes, druffs, perfdmM, and other rich commodities of the 
East, whence toey were disused over the interior of Spain and 
the European continent. (3) Her consuls, and her commercial 
factories, were established in everv considerable port in the 
Mediterranean and in the north oi Europe. (4) The natural 

Eroduots of her soil, and her various domestic fabrics, supplied 
er with abundant articles of export. Fine wool was imported 
by her in considerable quantities from England in the fourteenth 

mentarii, p. Sl4), may lead one to infer, tiiat tiie iilaces in Valencia^ whidi 
received the laws of Aragon, acknowledged the Jorisdiction of its Jostlcia. 

(1 ) Ci^nuuij, Frictica j ^tUo, pp. 6s— Sl4. — Capmany has collected copious 
materials, firom a varietjr of authors, for tiie parliamentary bittcMy of Catalonia 
and Valencia, forming a striking contrast to the scantiness of information he 
was able to glean respecting Castile. The indiiferenoe of the Spanish wrriters, 
till yery recently, to the constitational antiqaities of the latter kingdom, so 
moch more important than the other states of the Peninsula, is altogether 
inexplicable. 

(a) Corbera, Cataluiia niustrada (Nipoles, 1078), lib. 1, c. 17. Petros de 
Marca dtea a charter of Raymond Berenger, count of Barcelona, to the city, 
as ancient as 108S, oanHrminr its fanner privileges.— See Marca in^[>^nli'a, 
sive Limes Hispanicos (Parisiis, iflSS), Apend. No. 08. 

(3) Navarrete, Discurso Histdrico, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. v. 
pp. 81, 8S, lia, lis.— Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona* tom. i. part 1, cap. i, 
pp. 4, 8, 10, 11. 

(4) Mem. de Barcelona, part 1, cap. 9, S.— Capmany has given a register of 
the consuls, and of the numerous stations at which th^ were established 
throughout Africa and Europe, hi the fonrteenth and wteenth centuries 
(tom. ii. Apend. No. as), ll&ese officers daring the middle ages discharged 
much more important duties than at the prnent day, if we except those 
few residing with the Barbary powers. They settled the disputes arising 
between their countmnen in the ports where they were established $ they 
protected the trade of their own nation with these ports 1 and were employed 
in acUnating commercial relations, treaties, &c. In short, tiicy filled in some 
sort the post of a modom ambassador, or resident minister, at a period wheq 
tl«U (oncUooary was only employed on extraordinary occasions. 



and fifteenth centuries, and returned there mannfaotored Into 
cloth ; an exchange of commodities the reverse of that existing 
between the two nations at the present day. (1) Barcelona 
claims the merit of having established the first bank of exchange 
and deposit in Enrope, in 1401 ; it was devoted to the accommo- 
dation of foreigners as well as of her own citizens. She claims 
the glory, too, of having compiled the most ancient written 
code, among the modems, of maritime law now extant, digested 
from the usages of commercial nations, and which formed the 
basis of the mercantile jnrisprodence of Europe during the 
middle ages. (2) 

The wecdth which flowed in upon Barcelona as the result of 
her activity and enterprise, was evinced by her numerous public 
works, her docks, arsenal, warehouses, exchange, hospitals, and 
other constructions of general utility. Strangers wno visited 
Spain in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, expatiate on the 
magnificence of this dty, its commodious private edifices, the 
cleanliness of its streets and public squares (a virtue by no 
means usual in that day), and on the amenity of its gardens 
and cultivated environs. (3) 

But the peculiar glory of Barcelona was the freedom of her 
municipal mstitutions. Her government consisted of a senate 
or council of one hundred, and a body of regidares or counsellors, 
as they were styled, varjdng at times from four to six in number ; 
the former intrusted with the legislative, the latter with the 
executive functions of administration. A large proportion of 
these bodies were selected from the merchants, tradesmen, and 
mechauucs of the city. They were invested, not merely with 
municipal authority, but with many of the rights of sovereignty. 
They entered into commercial treaties with foreign powers; 
superintended the defence of the city in time of war; i>ro- 
viaed for the security of trade; granted letters of reprisal 
against any nation who might violate it; and raised and 
appropriated t^e public moneys for the construction of 
usefof works, or the encouragement of such commercial 

(1) Macphenon* ibmals of Commeroe (London, 1825), vol. i. p. 065.— The 
woollen mannfitcture oonatttated the jnrlncipal staple of BarceloDa. (Capmany, 
Mem. de Barcelona, torn. i. p. 241.) The English sovereigns encouraged the 
Catalan traders by ocmsiderable immunities to freqnent their ports during the 
fourteenth ceotary,'-yiBephenan, uU supra, pp. 502, 551, 588. 

(S) Heeren, Essai sor rinfluence des Croisades, traduit par ViUers (Paris, 
1808), p. 376.— Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, torn. i. p. 213, also pp. 170— 180. 
— Capmany fixes the date of the publication of the Contulado del Mar at the 
middle of the thirteenth century, under James I. He discusses and refutes the 
claims of the Pisans to precedence in this codlflraMon. See his Pieliminary 
Discourse to the Costumbres Maritimas de Barcelona. 

(3) Navi^ero, Viaggio, fol. 3.— L. Marineo styles it ** the most beautiful city 
be had ever seen, or, to speak more correctly, in the vhole world." (Cosas 
Memorables, fol. 18.) Alfonso V., in one of his orduaances, in 1438, calla 
it ** urbs venerabiUs in egr^iiis tempUs, tuta ut in optimis, polchra in 
caeteris ledificiis, &c."— Capmany, Mem. de Barcelonai torn, ii« Apend, 
Wo. 13. 

£2 
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adrentares «8 were too liazazdoiu or expeiudTe iar ixkdrviAual 

enterprise. (1) 

The oounsellora, wlio presided over tlie monioipAlity^ were 
complimented with certain honorary priyileges, not ev^i aceorded 
to the nobility. They were addressed by the title of maffn^fieos ; 
were seated with their heads ooyered, in the presenoe of royalty ; 
were preceded by mace-bearers, or liotors, in their proe^ress 
througn the country ; and deputies from their body to tne court 
^were admitted on the footing, and receiyed the honours, of foreign 
ambassadors. (2) These, it will be recollected, were plebeiaiis — 
merchants and mechanics. Trade neyer was esteemed a degra- 
dation in Catalonia, as it came to be in Castile. (3) l%^e pro- 
fessors of the different arts, as they were called, oivaniBed into 
giiilds or companies, constituted so many independent associa- 
tions, whose membm were eligible to the highest municipal 
offices. And such was the importance attaehed to thes^ offices, 
that the nobility, in many instances, resigning the priyileffee of 
their rank, a necessary preliminary, were desirous of being 
enrolled among the candidates for them. (4) One cannot but 
observe in the peculiar organisation of this uttle comnumwealth, 
and in the equality assumed by every dass of its citizens, a 
dose analogy to the constitutions of the Italian republics; 
which the Catalans, having become ikmiliar with in their 
intimate commercial intercourse witib Italy, may have adopted 
as the model of their own. 

Under the influence of these democratic institutionB, the 
burghers of Barcelona, and indeed of Catalonia in general, 
which enjoyed more or less of a similar freedom, assumed a 
haughty independence of character beyond what existed among 
the same dass in other parts of Spain; and this, combined with 
the martial daring fostered by a life of maritime adventure and 
warfare, made them impatient, not merely of oppression, but of 
contradiction, on the part of their sovereigns, who have expe- 
rienced more frequent and more sturdy resistance from tnis 
quarter of their dominions than from every other. (5) Nayagiero, 

(1) Capmany, Mem. de Barcdoiia, Apend. No. M.—llie senate, or ereat 
council, tUongh styled the " one hundred/' seems to have fluctuate at 
different times between that number and double its amount. 

(2) Corbera, Cataluna lUustrada, p. 84.— Capmany, Mem. de Bwoelona. 
torn. ii. Apend. No. 29. 

(3) Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, torn. i. part s, p. 40; torn, fii, part 2, 

pp. 317* 318. 

(4) Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. i. part 2, p. 187 j t»m. ii. Apend. 30. 
^ —Capmany sa^s pHncipal nobleza; yet it may be presumed that mnch the 

larger proportion of these noble candidates for office was drawn from the 
inferior class of the privileged orders, the knights and hidalgos. The great 
barons of Catatonia, fortified with extensive inununittes andwealfh, Uvoi on 
tiieir estates in tiie country. piobaUy Uttie relishing the levelling spirit of tte 
burghers of Barcelona. , "" *^ • »» kuc 

(6) Barcelona revolted and was twice besieged by the i^yal ansa nnder 
v^Jb' °nS? r?^, ^^9 TV., twice under Cha/lea II., Ld twice uX 
FhiUp V. This last siege, 1713-14, in which it held out against the^^ 
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the Venetian ambassador to Spain, early in the sixteenih oen- 
tury, althongh a Tepnblican Imaself, was so struck with what 
he deemed the insubordination of the Barcelonians^ that he 
asserts, ''The inhabitants haye so many priyileges, that the 
kingr scarcely retains any authority over them : their liberty," 
he adds, "should rather go by the name of license." (1) 
One example, among many, may be ^yen of the tenacity 
y^ith which they adhered to their most inconsiderable immu- 
nities. 

Ferdinand the First, in 1416, being desirous, in consequence 
of the exhausted state of the finances on his coming to the 
throne, to eyade the payment of a certain tax or subsidy cus- 
tomarily paid b^ the xmgs of Arag[on to the city of Barcelona, 
sent for the president of the council, John Fiyeller, to require 
the consent of that body to this measure. The magis^te, 
having jnreyiously adyised with his colleagues, determined to 
encotinter any hazard, says Zurita. rather than compromise the 
rights of the city, fie reminded the king of his coronation 
oath, expressed his regret that he was willing so soon to deviate 
from the good usages of his predecessors, and plainly told him 
that he and his comrades would never betray the liberties 
intrusted to them. Ferdinand, indignant at this language, 
ordered the patriot to withdraw into anol^er apartment, where 
he remained in much uncertainty as to the consequences of his 
temerity. But the king was dissuaded from violent measures, 
if he ever contemplated them, by the representation of his cour- 
tiers, who warned him not to reckon too much on the patience 
of tne people, who bore small affection to his person, from the 
little familiarity with which he had treated ^A^ in comparison 
with their preceding monarch s, and who were already m arms 
to protect tneir magistrate. In consequence of these suggestions. 
Ferdinand deemed it prudent to release the counsellor, ana 
withdrew abruptly from the city on the ensuing day, disgusted 
at the ill success of his enterprise. (2) 

The Aragonese monarchs well understood the value of their 
Catalan dominions, which sustained a proportion of the publio 
burdens equal in amount to that of both the other states of the 

bined forces of France and Spain under Marslial Berwick, is one of the 
most memorable events in the eighteentii century. An interesting account 
of the .siege may be found in Coxe's Memoirs of the Kings of Spain 
of the 'House of Bourbon (London, 1815), vol. ii. chap. 21. — The late 
monarch, Ferdinand VII., also had occasion to fe^ that the independent 
sjdrit of the Catalans did not become extinct with their ancient constitution. 

(1) Viaggio, fol. 8. 

(2) Abarca, Rej[es de Aragon, torn. U. fol. 188.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iii. 
lib. 12, cap. SQ.^The king turned Us back on the magistrates who came to 
pay their respects to him, on learning his intention of quitting the city. He 
seems, however, to have had the magnanimity to forgive, perhaps to admire, 
the independent conduct of livelier; for at his death, which occurred very 
soon after, we find this citizen mentioned as one of bis executors.— See Cap* 
many, Meio< de Burcelona, toai> ii. Apend. 29, 
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kmgdom.(l) Notwithrtanding the mortificatioiiB whidi they- 
oocasionaUy experienoed from ttas quarter, therefore, they uni- 
formly extended towards it the most liberal protection. A 
register of the various customs paid in the ports of Cataloniat 
oompiledinl413, under the aboye-mentioned Ferdinand, exhibits 
a disoriminating legislation, extraordinary in an age when the 
true principles of financial ix>licy were so little understood. (2) 
Under James the First, in 1227> a nayigation act, limited in its 
application, was published, and another under Alfonso the 
liith, in 1454, emoracing all the dominions of Aragon ; thus 
preceding by some centuries the celebrated ordinance to which 
England owes so much of her commercial grandeur. (3) 

The brisk concussion giyen to the minds of the Catalans in 
the busy career in which they were engaged, seems to have been 
fayourable to the deyelopment of poetical talent, in the same 
manner as it was in Italy. Catalonia may divide with Proyenoe 
the glory of being the region where the voice of song was first 
awakened in moaem Europe. Whatever mav be the relative 
claims of the two countries to precedence in this re8pect|(4) it 
is certain that under the feimily of Barcelona, the Froyen9al of 
the south of France reached its highest i>erfecfion ; and, when 
the tempest of persecution in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century fell on the lovely valleys of that imhappy country, 
its minstrels found a hospitable asylum in the court of the kings 
of Aragon ; many of whom not only protected, but cultivated 
the gay science with considerable success. (5) Their names have 
descended to us, as well as those of less illustrious troubadours, 

(1) The taxes were assessed In the ratio of one-sixth on Valenda, two-sixths 
on Aragon, and three-sixths on Catalonia.— See Martel, Forma de Celebrar 
Cortes, cap. 71* 

(2) See the items spedfted by Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, torn. L 
pp. 231, 233. 

(3) Idem, tom. 1. pp. 321, 234.— Capmany sUtes, that the statute of 
Alfonso v. prohibited ** all foreign ships from taking cargoes in the ports of 
his dominions.** (See also Colec. Dipl. tom. ii. No. 187.) The ot^ect of this 
law, like that of the British Narigation Act, was the encouragement of the 
national maiine. It deviated fiar, however, from the sagacious policy of the 
latter, which imposed no restriction on the exportation d domestic jnroduce to 
foreign countries, except, indeed, its own coloniei. 

(4) Andres, Dell* Origine, de* Progressi, e dello Stato Attuale d'ognl 
Letteratura (Venezia, 1783), part 1, cap. 11.— Lampillas, Suggio Storico. 
Apologetico della Letteratnra Spagnuola (Genova, 1778), part 1, dis. 0, sec. 7. 
—Andres conjectures, and Lampillas decides in favour of Catalonia. Areadet 
ambo ; and the latter critic, the wOTst possible authority on all questions of 
national pi:eference. 

(5) Velazquez. Qcigenes de la Poesla Castellana (Milaga, 1797), pp. 20—33. 
—Andres, Letteratnra, part 1, cap. 11.— Alfonso II., Peter II., Peter III., 
James I., Peter IV., have all left compositions in the Limousin tongue behind 
them } the three former in verse j the two latter in prose, setting forth the 
history of their own time. For a particular account of their respective pro- 
ductions, see Latassa (Escritores Aragoneses, tom. i. pp. 176— 179, 185—189, 
223, 324, 243-348; tom. U. p. 38), also Lanuza (Historias EcclesiAsticas y 
Seculares de Aragon; Zaragoza, 1662; tom. i. p. 553).— The Chronicle of 
James I, is particularly esteemed for its fidelity, 
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yrhpm Fetraroh and hu contemporaries did not disdain to 
imitate ; (1) but their oompositions* for the most par^ lie still 
buried in tiioee cemeteries of the inteUeet so numerous in Spain« 
and call loudly for the diligence of some Sainte Falaye or Kay- 
nouard to disinter them.(2) 

The lanifuishing condition of the poetic art, at the close of 
the fourteenth centurr, induced John the First, who mingled 
somewhat of the ridiculous even with his most respectable tastes, 
to depute a solemn embassy to the king of France, requesting 
that a commission might be detached from the Flonl Academy 
of Toulouse, into Spain-, to erect there a similiar institution. 
This was according^' done, and the consistory of Barcelona was 
organised in 1390. The kings of Aragon endowed it with funds, 
and with a library Yaluable for that day, presiding oyer its 
meetings in person, and distributing the poetiod premiums with 
their own huids. During the troubles consequent on the death 
of Martin, this establishment fell into decay, until it was again 
reyiyed, on the accession of Ferdinand the First, by the cele- 
brated Henry, marquis of Yillena, who transplanted it to 
Tort08a.{3) 

The marquis, in his treatise on the gaya Bcieneia^ details with 
becoming grayity the pompous ceremonial obseryed in his 
academy on the eyent of a public celebration. The topics of 
discussion were " the praises of the Yirgin, loye, arms, and other 
good usages." The performances of the candidates, " inscribed 
on parchment of yarious colours, richly enamelled with i^old 
and silyer, andbeautifidly illuminated, were publicly recited, 
and then referred to acommittee, who made solemn oath to decide 
impartially and according to the rules of the art. On the deUyery 
of the yeitlict, a wreath of gold was deposited on the yictorious 
poem, which was registerea in the academio archiyes ; and the 
fortunate troubadour, greeted with a magnificent prize, was 
escorted to the royal palace amid a corteae of minstrelsy and 
ohiyalry ; "thus manifesting to the world," says the marquis, 

• (1) Whether Jordi stole from Petrarch, or Petrarch from Jordi, has been 
matter of hot debate between the Spwiish and French liUiraiewa. Sanchez, 
after a careful examhiation of the evidence, candidlf decides against 
his coontryman. (Poesfas CasteUanas, torn. i. pp. 81—84.) A competent 
critic hi the RetrospectiTe Review (No. 7, art. s), who epjoyed the advantage 
over Sanchez of perusing a MS. copy of Jordi*8 original poem, makes ont 
a very plausible argument in favour of the originality of the yalendan poet. 
After all, as tiie amount stolen, or, to speak more r everently, borrowed, does 
not exceed half a dozen lines, it is not of vital importance to the reputation of 
either poet. 

(2) The abste Andres lamented, fifty years ago, that the worms and 
moths should be allowed to revel among the precious relics of ancient 
CastUian litentore. (Letteratura, torn. iL p. S06.) Have thdr revels been 
disturbed yet? 

(3) Mayins y Sisdkr, Orfgenes de la Lengna Espanola (Madrid, iTVf)* 
tom. ii. pp. 8S3, 824.—Cre8cimbeni, Istoria della Volgar Poesla (yenezia, l^Si), 
torn. ii. p. 170.— Mariana, Hist, de Espaua, ^m. i. p. 188.— ydazquez, Poesla 
Cast^Uana^ pp. 88, 84. 
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• 

** the saperiority irhioh God and nature liaye assigned to ^renins 
over dulne8s.'*(l; 

The^ influence of snoli an institution in awakening a poetic 
spirit is at best verv questionable. Whatever effect an academy 
may have in stiniulating the researches of science, the inspira- 
tions of genius must come unbidden ; 

'* Adflsta est nnmtaie qundo 
Jam propiara del." 

The Catalans, indeed, seem to have been of this opinion. ; for 
they suffered the consistory of Tortosa to expire with its 
founder. Somewhat later, in 1430, was established the univer- 
sity of Barcelona, placed under the direction of the municipality, 
and endowed by the city with ample fands for instruction m 
the various departments of law, theology, medicine, and the 
belles-lettres. This institution survived until the oommenoe- 
ment of the last eentury.(2) 

During the first half oi the fifteenth century. Ions after the 
genuine race of the troubadours had passed away, the rrovencaZ 
or Limousin verse was carried to its highest excellence by the 
poets of Yalencia.(3) It would be presumptuous for any one 
who has not made the JRomance dialects his particular study, to 
attempt a discriminatinfi: criticism of these compositions, so 
much of the merit of which necessarily consists in the idmost 
impalpable beauties of style and expression. The Spaniards 
however applaud, in the verses of Ausias March, the same 
musical combinations of sound, and the same tone of moral 
melancholy which pervade the productions of Petrarch. (4) In 
prose, too^ they have (to borrow the words of Andres) their 
Boccacio m Martorell, whose fiction of " Tirante el Blanco " 
is honoured by the commendation of the curate in Don Quixote, 
as " the best book in the world of the kind, since the knights- 
errant in it eat, drink, sleep, and die quietly in their beds, like 
other folk, and very unlike most heroes of romance." The pro- 
ductions of these, and some other of their distinflruished con- 
temporaries, obtained a general circulation very early* by means 
of tne recently invented art of printing, and subsequently 

(1) MRT^ns V Siscar» Orfgenes, torn. ii. pp. 326—327. 

(3) Aadres, Letteratara, torn. iv. pp. 85, 86.— Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, 
torn. ii. Apend. No. 10.— There were thirty- two chidrs or professorships, 
founded and maintained at the expense of the city; six of theology; six 
of jurisprudence; five of medicine; six of philosophy; four of grammar; 
one of rhetoric; one oi surgery; one of anatomy; one ci Kehtew, and 
another of Greek. It is singular that none should have existed for the 
Jjatin, so much more currently studied at that time, and of so much 
more practical application alwajrs than either of the other andent lan- 
guages. 

(3) The Valendan. ''the sweetest and most graceful of the limoosin 
dialects," says Mayans y Sisciur, Qrfgenes, tom. i. p. 58. 

(4) NicoUls Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus (Matriti, 1788), tom. iL 
p. U6.— Andres, Letteratura, tom. iy. p. 8/. 



passed into repeated editiQii8.(l) But their langoaffe has long 
since ceased to be the lang^iage of literature. Cm the onion <n 
the two crowns of Castile and ArsAon, the dialect of (lie former 
became that of the oonit and of the Mnses. The beautiM 
Proyencal, once more rich and melodions than any other idiom 
in the reninsula, was abandoned as & patois to the lower orders 
of the Catalans^ who, with the lan^age, may boast that tiiey 
also have inherited the noble principles of fireedom which dis- 
tinguished their ancestors. 



The influence of free institations in Angon Ib pe rce pti ble in fhe fiuniUKrify 
displayed by its writers vitii public aflUrs, and in the freedom with which they 
hare discussed the org^anisatian and general economy of its gforemment. The 
creation of the office at national chronicler, under C^les V., gave wider scope 
to the development of historic talooit. Among the most coniBpicuons of these 
historiographers was Jerome Blancas, several of whose productions, as the 
" Coronaciones de los Reyes," ** Modo de Proceder en Cortes,*' and *' Commen- 
tarii Reram Aragonensium," espedalfy the last, have been repeatedly quoted 
in the preceding section. This work presents a view of the diflfarent orders of 
the state, and particnlax-ly of the office of the Justida, with their peculiar 
Itmctions and privileges. The author, omitting the usual details of history, 
has devoted himself to the illustratton of the constttnticmal antiquities of his 
country, in the execution of which he has shown a lagadty and erudition 
equally profound. His sentiments breathe a generous love of freedom, which 
one would scarcely suppose to have existed, and still leas to have been pro- 
mulgated, under Riilip II. His style ia distinguished by the purity and even 
elegance of its Lattnity. The first edition, being that which I have used, 
ajq^ared in 1588, in folio, at Saragossa, executed with much typographical 
beauty. The work was afterwards incorporated into Schottus's ** Hiiqiania 
niustrata."— Blancas, after having held his office for ten years, died in his 
native city of Saragossa, in 1590. 

Jerome Martel, from whose htCle treatise "Formar de Celebrar Cortes," I 
have also liberally cited, was appointed public historiographer in 1507. His 
continuation of Zurita*s Annals, which he left unpublished at his decease, was 
never admitted to the honours of the press, because, says his biographer 
Uztarroz, verdades laatitnan ; a reason as creditable to the author as disgraceftd 
to the government. 

A thhd writer, and the one chielty relied on for the account of Catalonia, is 
JXm Antonio Capmany. His *' Memorias Histdrioas de Barcelona" (5 tom. 
4to. Madrid, 1779—1703), may be thought somewhat too discursive and dream- 
stantial tat his sutiJect; but it is hardly right to quarrel with information so 
rare and painftdty collected; the sin of exuberance at any rate is much less 
frequent, and more easily corrected, than that of sterility. His work is a vast 
repertory of fbcts relating to the commerce, manuihctares, general policy, 
and pubUc jnosperity, not only of Barcelona, but of Catalonia. It is written 
with an independent and liberal spirit, which may be regarded as affording 



(1) Cervantes, Don Quixote (ed. de Pellicer, Madrid, I787)t torn. i. p. 0s.— 
Mendez, Typograptaia Espanola (Madrid, 1790)> PP* 73— 75'— Andres, Lettera- 
tura, ubi supra.— Pellicer seems to take Martoreli's word in good earnest, that 
his book is only a version from the Castilian. 

The names of some of the most noted troubadours are collected by 
Velazquez, Poesia CasteUana (pp. SH)— 34). — Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona 
(tom. ii. Apend. No. 5). Some extracts and pertinent critidsms on their 
productions may be found by the Snglish reader in the- Retrospective 
Review (Ko. 7* art.*2). It is to be regretted that the author has not 
redeemed his idedge of continuing his notices to the Castilian era of Spanish 
poeta7. 
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CHAPTER I. 

STATE OF CASTILE AT THE BIBTH OF ISABEL! A. ^UEieiT OF 

JOHN H. OF CASTILE. 

1406— U54. 

Rerolation of Trastamara— Accession of John II.—Rlse of Ahmro de Lona— 
Jealousy of the Noblest-Oppression of the Commons— Its Consequences — 
Early literatnie of Castile— Its Bncouraffement nnder John II.— DecUne of 
Alvaro de Luna— His Fall— Death of John II.— Birth of Isabella. 

The fierce civil feuds wliicli preceded the accession o^the 
house of Trastamara in 1368rWeT6 as fatal to the nobility of 
Castile, as the wars of the Koses were to that of England. 
There was scarcely a family of note which had not poured out 
its blood on the field or the scaffold. The infiuence of the aris- 
tocracy was, of course, much diminished witiii its numbers. 
The long wars with foreign powers, which a disputed succession 
entailea on the country, were almost oguaUy prejudicial to the 
authority of the monarch, who was wiBing to buoy up his tot- 
tering title by the most liberal concession of privileges to tiie 
people. Thus the commons rose in proportion as the crown and 
the privileged orders descended in the scale ; and, when the 
claims of the several competitors for the throne were finallv 
extinguished, and the tranquillitv of the kingdom 4ras secured, 
by the union of Henry the Third with Catherine of Lancaster, 
at the close of the fourteenth century, the third estate may be 
said to have attained to the highest degree of political conse- 
quence which it ever reached in Castile. 

The heidthful action of the body politic, during the long 
interval of peace that followed this auspicious union, enabled it 
to repair the strength which had been wasted in its murderous 
civil contests. The ancient channels of commerce were again 
opened ; various new manu&ctures were introduced, and carried 
to a considerable perfection ;(1) wealth, with its usual conco- 
mitants, eleganoe and comfort, flowed in apace ; and the nation 
promised itself a long career of prosperity under a monarch 
who respected the laws in his own person, and administered 
them with vigour. All these fair hopes were blasted by the 
premature death of Henry the Third, before he had reached his 
twentv-eighth year. Hie crown devolved on his son John the 
Secona, then a minor, whose reign was one of the longest and 

(1) Sempere y Guarinos, Historia del Luxo, y de las Lpyes Sontuaiias de 
Sqpafia (Madrid, 178S\ torn. i. p. 171. 
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the most disastroiis in the Castiliaii annals. (1) As it was that, 
however, which gaye hirth to Isahello, the illnstriooa sabject 
of oar narratiye, it will he necessary to pass its principal lea- 
tores under review, in order to obtain a correct idea of her 
government 

The wise administration of the reppenoy, during a long mino- 
rity, postponed the season of calamity ; and, when it at length, 
arrived, it was concealed for some tmie from the eyes of the 
vulgar by the pomp and brilliant festivities which distin- 
guished the court of the young monarch. His indisposition, if 
not incapacity for business, however, gradually became mani- 
fest ; anOf wmle he resigned himself without reserve to plea- 
sures, which it must be confessed were not unfrequently of a 
refined and intellectual character, he abandoned the govern- 
ment of his kingdom to the control of favourites. 

The most conspicuous of these was Alvaro de Luna, grand 
master of St. James, and constable of Castile. This remark- 
able person, the illegitimate descendant of a noble house in 
Aragon, was introduced very early as a pa«[e into the royal 
household, where he soon distinruished himself by his amiable 
manners and personal accomplishments. He could ride, fence» 
dance, sing, it we may credit his loyal biographer, better than 
any other cavalier in the court ; while his proncienoy in music 
and poetry recommended him most effectually to the favour of 
the monarch, who professed to be a connoisseur in both. With 
these showy qualities, Alvaro de Luna united others of a moro 
dangerous complexion. His insinuating address easily con- 
ciliated confidence, and enabled him to master the motives of 
others, while his own were^ masked by consummate dissimu- 
lation. He was as fearless in executinghis ambitious schemes 
as he was cautious in devising them. Me was indefati^ble in 
his application to business, so that John, whose aversion to it 
we have noticed, willingly reposed on him the whole burden of 
government. The king, it was said, only signed, while the 
constable dictated and executed. He was the only channel of 
promotion to public office, whether secular or ecclesiastical. 
As his cupidity was insatiable, he perverted the great trust 
confided to him to the acquisition of the principal posts in the 
government for himself or his kindred, and at his death is said 
to have left a larger amount of treasure than was possessed by 
the whole nobility of the kingdom. He affected a magnificence 
of state corresponding with his elevated rank. The most con- 
siderable ^[randees in Castile contended tor the honour of 
having their sons, after the fashion of ^e time, educated in his 
family. When he rode abroad, he was accompanied by a 
numerous retinue of knights and nobles, which left his sove- 
reign's court comparatively deserted ; so that royalty might 

(1) Crdnica de IBnriqae III., edidon de la Ac»demia (liiadrid. 1780). passim. 
-CrdntokdeJuMin,(yaleiid»,i779),p.«. /i4w««, 
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"be said on all ocoaaioiiSp whether of buBmess or pleasure, to be 
eclipsed by the superior splendours of its satellite. (1) The 
history of this man may remind the English reader of that of 
Cardinal Wolsey, whom he somewhat resembled in character, 
and still more in his extraordinary fortunes. 

It may easily be believed, that the haughty aristocracy of 
Castile would ill brook this exaltation of an indiTidual so in- 
ferior to them in birth, and who withal did not wear his 
honours with exemplary meekness. John's blind partiaUtv for 
Ms favourite is the key to all the troubles which agitated the 
kingdom during the last thirty years of his reign. The dis- 
gusted nobles organised confederacies for the purpose of depo- 
sing the minister. The whole nation took sides in this unhappy 
str^^ffle. The heats of civil discord were still further height- 
ened by the interference of the royal house of Aragon^ which, 
descended from a common stock with that of (^tile, was 
proprietor of large estates in the latter countn^. The wretched 
monarch beheld even his own son Henry, the neir to the crown, 
enlisted in the opposite feustion, and saw himself reduced to the 
extremity of sheddinsr the blood of his subjects in the fatal 
battle of Ohnedo. Stm the address, or the good fortune, of tiie 
constable enabled him to triui|2£^ over iiis enemies; and 
although he was obliged occasionally to yield to the violence of 
the storm and withdraw a while m»m the court, he was soon 
recalled and reinstated in all his former dignities. This melan- 
choly infatuation of the king is imputed by the writers of that 
a^e to soroerv on the part of the favourite. (2) But the only 
witchcraft which he used, was the ascendancy of a strong mind 
over a weak one. 

During this long-protracted anarchy, the people lost what- 
ever they had gained in the two preceding reigns. By the 
advice of his minister, who seems to have possessed a fall 
measure of the insolence so usual with persons suddenly 
advanced from low to elevated station, the king not only 
abandoned the constitutional policy of his predecessors, in 
regard to the commons, but entered on the most arbitrary and 
systematic violation of their rights. Their deputies were 
excluded from the privy^ council, or lost all influence in it. 
Attempts were made to impose taxes without the legislative 

» 

(1) CnSnica de Alvaro de Luna, edidon de la Academia (Madrid, 1784), tit. S, 
6, 68, 74.— Ouzmao, Generaciones y Semblanzas (Madrid, 177S}» cap. 8S, 34.— 
AlMUEca, Rcnrea de Axagon, en Anales Hiattteicos (Bladrid, 1089), torn. i. fol. 237. 
— Crdnlca de Joan II., ]>anim.— He possessed sixty tofwns and fortresses, and 
kepi three thousand lances constant^ in pay.— Oviedo, Qulncua«;enas. MS. 

(2) Guzman, Generadones, CKp. 33. — Cronica de Don Juan II., p. 491, et 
alibi. His complaisance for the fitvonrite, indeed, must be admitted, if wo 
believe Guzman, to have been of a most extraordinaxy kind. *' E lo que con 
maycur maravlUa se puede decir 6 oir, que aun en los autoa naturales se dlo as( 
A la ordenanza del condestable, que seyendo ^1 mozo o..e:a complexionado, o 
teniendo & la reyna su muger moza y hermosa, si el condestable se lo contra. 
^Uxiese, no iria a dormlr i su cama della.*'— Ubi supra. 
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sanotiiMDU The nnmioipal territorieB were alienated, and 
layished on the royal minions. The freedom of elections was 
invaded, and delegates to oortes were frequently nominated by 
the orown ; and, to complete the iniquitous scheme of oppres- 
sion, pragmaticas, or royal proclamations, were issued, contain- 
ing provisions repugnant to the acknowledged law of the land, 
ana affirming, in the most unqualified terms, the right of 
the sovereign to legislate for his subjects. (1) The commons, 
indeed, when assemoled in cortes, stoutly resisted the assump- 
tion of such unconstitutional powers bv the crown, and com- 
pelled the nnnce not only to rovoke nis protensions, hat to 
accompany his rovocation with the most humiliating conces- 
sions. (2) They even venturod so far, during this roign, as to 
rogolate the expenses of the royal household ; (3) and their 
language to the Uirone on all these occasions, though temperate 
and loyal, breathed a generous spirit of patriotism, evincing a 
perfect consciousness of their own rights, and a steady deter- 
mination to maintain them. (4) 

Alas ! what could such resolution avail, in this season of 
misrule, against the intrigues of a cunning and profligate 
minister, unsupported, too, as the commons wero, by auT sym- 
pathy or co-operation on the part of the higher orders of the 
state ! A scheme was devised for bringing the popular branch 
of the legislature more effectually within the control of the 
crown, by diminishing the number of its constituents. It has 
been already remarked, in the Introduction, that a great irre- 
gularity prevailed in Castile as to the number of cities which, at 
differont times, exeroised the right of representation. During 
the fourteenth centurv, the deputation from this order had been 
uncommonly full. The king, nowever, availing himself of this 
indeterminateness, caused writs to be issued to a ver^ small 
proportion of the towns which had usually enjoyed the privilege. 
Some of those that were excluded^ indignantlv, though inef- 
fectually, remonstrated against thu abuse : others, previously 
despoiled of their possessions by the rapacity of the crown, or 
impoverished by the disastrous feuds mto which the coimtry 
had been thrown, acquiesced in the measure from motives of 
economy. From the same mistaken policy, several cities, again, 

(1) Marina, Teorla de las Cortes (Madrid, 18J3), torn. i. cap. 20; torn. ii. 
pp. SI 6, 390, sgi > torn. iii. part 2, No. 4. — Capmai^, Prictica y Estilo de 
Celebrar Cortes en Arairon, Cataluna, y Valencia (Madrid, 1821), pp. 334, 235.— 
Sempere, Histofare des Coitte d'Espagne (Bordeaux, 1816), chap. 18, 24. 

(2) Several of tfads prbice'a laws for redressinsr the alleged grieraaoes are 
incorporated in the great code of Philip II. (RecopUacion de las heyea ; Madrid, 
1040 J lib. 6, tit. 7, leyes 6, 7, 2), which declares in the most onequlTOcal 
language, the riglvt of the commons to be consulted on aU impOTtant matters. 
'* Porque en los hechos ardaos de nuestros leynoa es necessarlo conscjo de 
nnestros subditos, ynatoraleo, e$peeiahnetUe delot proetiradore§ de Uu nueBtrat 
ckidadea, villa$, p tugarea de to« nuettra§ reynot," It was much easier to extort 
good laws firom this monarch than to enforce them. 

(3) Mariana, Historia de Espa5a (MAdrid, 1/80), torn. ii. p. 909. 

(4) Marina, Teoxla, ubi supra. 
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IS Burgos, Toledo, and others, petitioned fhe sovereign to defray 
he charges of their representatiyes from the royal treasury ; a 
Qost ill-advised parsimony, which suggested to the orown a 
>lausible pretext for the new system of exclusion. In this 
aauner the Castilian cortes, which notwithstanding its oooa- 
ional fluctuations, had exhioited during the preceding century 
^hat might be regarded as a representation of the whole com- 
nonweaUh, was gradually reduced, during the reigns of John 
he Second, and his son Henry the Fourth, to the depu- 
iations of some seventeen or eighteen cities. And to this 
lumber, with slight variation, it has been restricted until 
he occurrence of the recent revolutionary movements in that 
dngdom.(l) 

The non-represented were required to trapsmit their instruc- 
ions to the deputies of the privileged cities. Thus Salamanca 
Lppeaxed in- benalf of five hundred towns and fourteen hundred 
oLlageB ; and the populous province of Galicia was represented 
)y the little town of Zamora, which is not even included within 
ts geographical limits. (2) The privileg:e of a voice in cortes, 
is it was called, came at length to be prized so highly by the 
:avoured cities, that when^ in 1506, some of those which were 
excluded solicited the restitution of their ancient rights, their 
petition was opposed by the former, on the imnudent pretence 
that " the right of deputation had been reserved by ancient law 
and usaffe to only eighteen cities of the realm." (3) In this 
short-sighted and most unhappy policy, we see the operation 
of those local jealousies and estrangements to which we have 
alluded in the Introduction. But, although the cortes, thus 
reduced in numbers, necessarily lost much of its weight, it still 
maintained a bold front against the usurpations of the crown. 
It does not appear, indeed, that any attempt was made under 
John the Second, or his successor, to corrupt its members, or to 
control the freedom of debate ; although such a proceeding is 



not improbable, as altogether conformable to their ordixiary 
policy, and as the natural result of their preliminary measures, 
^ut, however true the deputies continued to themselves and to 



those who sent them, it is evident that so limited and partial a 
selection no longer anorded a representation of the interests of 
the whole coimtry. Their necessarily imperfect acquaintance 
with the principles or even wishes of their widely scattered con- 
stituents, in an age when knowledge was not circulated on the 
thousana wings of the press, as in our day, must have left them 
oftentimes in painful uncertainty, and deprived them of the 

(1) Cftpmany, Pr&ctica y Estilo, p. 228.->Sempere, Hist, des Cortes, chap. 19. 
— Maxina, Teoila, part 1, cap. 16. — In 1656 the city of Palencia was content to 
icpnrchase its ancient right of representation firom the crown at an expense of 
80,000 ducats. 

(2) Capmany, Pr&ctica y Estilo, p. 230. — Sempere, Histoire des Cort^ 
c*Espagne, chap. IQ. 

(3) Mazina, Teoxla, torn. i. p. 161. 

I. V 
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obeerinff sapport of public opinion. The Toioe of remonstranoe, 
which derives radi confidence from nnmben, would hardly now 
he raised in their deserted halls with the same freqnencfy nr 
energy as before ; and however the representatiyes of that day 
mi^ht maintain their integrity unoormpted, yet, as eTery 
facility was afforded to the nnane infloenoe of the crown, the 
time might come 'when venality would prove strongrer than 

Srinoiple, and the unworthy patriot be tempted to saerifioe 
is birthright for a mess of potta^. Thus early was the 
fsdr dawn of freedom overcast, which opened in. Castile under 
more brilliant auspices, perhaps, than in any other oountry in 
Europe. 

While the rdgn of John the Second is so deservedly odious 
in a political view, in a literary it may be inscribed with, what 
Giovio cdls " the golden pen of history." It was an epoch in 
the Castilian, corresponding with that of the reign of Francis 
the First in French literature, distingnisbed not so nxaoh by 
any production of extraordinary genius, as by the effort made 
for tne introduction of an elegant culture, by.conduotiiig it <m 
more scientific principles than had been hitherto known. The 
early literature of Castile could boast of the " Poem of the Cid," 
in some respects the most remarkable nerformance of the middle 
sf^ea. It was enridied, moreover, with other elaborate oompo- 
sitions, displajring occasional glimpses of a buoyant feuunr, or of 
sensibility to external beauty ; to say nothing of those oiel^ht- 
ful romantic ballads which seemed to spring up spontaneously 
in every quarter of the country, like the natural wild flowers of 
the soil. But the unaffected beauties of sentiment, whioh seem 
rather the result of accident than design, were dearly purchased, 
in the more extended pieces, at the expense of such a crude 
mass of grotesque and undUested verse, as shows an entire 
ignorance of the principles ofthe art. (1) 

The profession of letters itself was held in little repute by the 
higher orders of the nation, who were altogether unlinotuied 
with liberal learning. While the nobles of the sister kingdom 
of Aragon, assembled in their poetic courts, in imitation oftheir 
Provengal neighbours, vied with each other in lays of love and 
chivalry, those of Castile disdained these effeminate pleasures, 
as unworthy of the profession of arms, the only one of any 
estimation in their ejes. The benignant influence of John was 
perceptible in softening this ferocious temper. He was himself 
sufiiciently accomplished for a king ; and, notwithstanding his 
aversion to business, manifested, as has been noticed, a lively 
relish for intellectual enjoyment. He was fond of books, wrote 
and spoke Latin with facility, composed verses, and conde- 
scended occasionally to correct those of his loving subjects. (2) 

(1) See the ample coUections of Sanchez, " Poeafas CBSteDaiiiaa antetiores al 
Siglo XV." 4 torn. Madrid, 1779—1790. 
(s) Quzman, Generadonea, cap. 33.— Gomez da dbdareal, Oenton Epis- 
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"WliateTer might be the value of his eritioismfi, that of bia 
example caimot be doubted. The oourtiers, with the quick Boent 
of their own interest which distingfuishes the tribe in every 
oountry, soon turned their attention to the same polite stu- 
dies ;(1} and thus Castilian poetij received, very early, the 
courtly stamp which continued its prominent cnaracteristio 
down to tiie age of its meridian glory. 

Among the most eminent of mese noble Bavans, was Henry, 
marquis of YiUena, descended from the royal houses of Castile 
and Aragon, (2) but more illustsious, as one of his countryinen 
has observed, by his talents and attainments, liian by his birth. 
His whole life was consecrated to letters, and especially to the 
study of natural science. I am not aware that any specimen of 
his poetry, although much lauded by his contein|>orarie8,(3) has 
come down to us. (4) He transLatea Dante's " 0[>mmedia" into 
prose, and is said to have given the first example of a version 
of the .^Ineid into a modem language. (6) He laboured assi- 
duously to introduce a more oultivatiML taiste among his coun- 
trymen, and his little treatise on the gaya aeteneia, as the divine 
art was then called, in which he nves an historical and critical 
view of the poetical Consistory of Barcelona, is the first approxi- 

tolario (Madrid, 1775), epist 90, 49.->Ctbdag(CRl has g:iTeii 'tis a tpedmen of 
this royal critidBm, whidi Juan de Mena, tiie tntdect of it, was covrtter 
enough to adopt. 

(1) Velazquez, Oxfg^enes de la Poesla CasteUana (Malaga, 1797), P- 45.^ 
Sanchez, Poeslas CasteUanas, torn. L p^ 10.^" The Candoneros Oenerales, In 
print and hi manuscript," says Sanchez, *' show tiie great nnmher of dukes, 
counts, marquises, and other noUes, who cuttiTatod tUs art." 

(2) He was the grandson, not, as Sanrhpz siq>poses (torn. i. p. 15), t&e 
son, of Alonso de Vfllena, the flrst marquis as well as constable created in 
CastQe, descended ftom James 11. of Aragon. (See Dormer, Emniendas 
J AdTertenciaB de Zurita s Zaragosa, 108S ; pp. S7l*~S76.) Uls mother was an 
illegitimate daughter or Henry II. of Castile.— Guzman, Qeneracionfls, 
cap.ss.—Salazar de Mendoza, Monarquia de Espana (Madrid, 1770), torn. i. 
pp. 903, 339. 

(3) Guzman, Generadones, cap. SB.— Juan de Mena introduces Vlllena into 
bis " Laberinto,** in an agreeable stanza, which has something of the 
mannerism of Dante. 

" Aquel claro padre aquel dolce ftiente 
aquel que en el castolo monte resuena 
es don Enrique Senor de vmena 
hoorra de Espana y del siglo presente," Ac. 
Juan de Mena, Obras (AloOi, 1666), ted. 138. 

(4) The recent Castilian translators of Bouterwek's Histoiy of Spanish 
literature hare fiallen into an error in imputing the beautiftal eaneion of the 
" QnoreUa de Amor " to ViUena. It was composed by the marquis of 
SsntillBna •— B oute rwek, Historia de la literatura Espanola, traducida por 
Cortina y Hugalde y Molhnedo (Madrid, 1839), P> 196, and Sanchez, Poeslas 
CasteUanas, torn. i. pp. 38, 143. 

The mistake into which McoULs Antonio had also fUlen in supposing 
Villena*s ** Trabajos de Hercules," written in verse, has been subsequent^ 
corrected by his learned commentator Bayer. See Nlcolis Antonio, Biblio- 
theca Hlspana Vetus (Matrltt, 1788), tom. ii. p. 232, nota. 

(s) Velazquez, Qrfgenes 4e la Poesia Castdlana, p. 46.— Bouterwek, Liteia- 
tara Espaiiola, trad, de Cortina y MoUinedo, nota S. 

P 2 
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natioD, hcmemt tmt, to an Art of ]^oetr7 in tiie Castilian 
tongue. (1) The exdnnTeneas irith which he deroted liiinsdf 
to scienoe, and espeeially aatronooiT, to the utter negleot of his 
temporal oonoeniB, led toe iriti of that dayto remark, that **he 
kaew mnch of heaven and nothing of earth." He paid the 
nsoal nenalty of soeh indifference to worldly weal, by seeing 
himself CTentnally atxipped of his lordly possessions, and 
rednoed at the doce of lim to ortreme po verty. (2) His sednded 
hahits hrooffht on him the appalling impatanon of necromancv. 
A scene to& place at his death, in 1434, which is suffioienuy 
dharaoteristic of the ase, and maypoesibly have sn^pgested a 
similar adventure to ^rvantes. The king commissioned his 
son's preceptor, Brother Lope de Banientos, afterwards bishop 
of Cnenfa^ to AT^mimi the Talnable library of the deoeased ; 
and the worQiy ecdedastic consigned more than a hundred 
yolnmes of it to the flam^ as saYonring too stronglv of the 
black art The Bachelor Cibdareal, the confidential pny sieisn 
of John the Second, in a liTcly letter on this occurrence to tibe 
poet John de Mena, remarks, that " some would Adn get the 
reputation of saints, by makuig others necromancers ;" and 
requests his firiend *' to allow faim to solicit, in his behalf, some 
of the surviving volumes from the king, that in this way, the 
Bonl of Brother Lope might be saved mm further sin, and the 
spirit of the defimot marquis consoled by the consciousness that 
his books no longer rested on the Selves of the man who had 
converted him into a ooiyurer.(3} John de Mena denounces 
this auto dafS of science in a similar, but grayer tone of sar- 
oasm^ in his " Laberinto." These liheral sentiments in the 
Spanish writers of the fifteenth century may put to shame the 
more bigoted criticism of the seventeenth. (4) 

Another of the illustrious wits of this reign was Inigo Lopez 
de Mendoza, marquis of Santillana, '* the glory and delight of 
the Castilian nobility," whose celebrity was such, that foreign- 
ers, it was said, journeyed to Spain fiN>m distant parts. of 
Europe to see him. Although passionately devoted to letters, 
he did nol^ like his friend the marquis of V illena, neglect his 
public or domestio duties for them. On the contrary, he dis- 
charged the most important dyil and military fonctaons. He 

(1) 8eeanab8trftrtofitinMa7aiiaySi8car,C)TfgeiiesdelaLengiiaEspauola 
(Mftdiid, 1737), torn. ii. pp. ssi et seq. 

(s) Zurita, Axiales de la Corona de Axagon (Zaiagoza, l660), torn. UL p. SS7. 
—Guzman, Qeneracionea, cap. S8. 

(3) Centon Epistolario, e^tot. 66.— The Ushop endeaYoored to transfer the 
Uame of the conflagration to the king. There can be little doabt» however, 
that the good father infhsed the sospicions of necrooianc^ into his master's 
*o«o™- " The angels.** he says, bi one of his works, " who guarded Fttradise, 
presented a treatise on magic to one of the posterity of Adam, flrom a copy 
of which Vinena derived his science.** (See Juan de Mena, Obras, fol. 1S9, 
gloaa.) One wonld think that such an orthodox source might have Justifi«l 
Vinena hi the use of it. 

(4) Comp. Joan de Mena, Obras, eopl. 187, 128; andMic. Antonio, Bibllotlieca 
VetOB, torn. ii. p. 220. 
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made Ms haaae an aoademy, in whioh the young- caTalien 
of the court might practise the martial exeroues of the age ; 
and he aasembled around him at the same time men eminent 
for genius and science, whom he mnnifioently reoompensed, 
and enoonraged hv his example. (1) His own taste led lum to 
poetnr, of which ne has left some elaborate specimens. Tkej 
are oBiefly of a moral and preoeptiye character ; hat, althoogn 
replete with noble sentiment, and finished in a style of literary 
excellence far more correct than that of the preceding age, they 
are too much infected with mythology and metaphorioal affec- 
tations to suit the palate of the present day. He possessed, 
howeyer, the soul of a poet; and when he abandons ImnselP 
to his native redandiUas. deuyers his sentiments with a sweet- 
ne^ and ^ce inimitable. To him is to be ascribed the glory, 
such as it is, of haying natoralised the Italian sonnet in Castile, 
whion Boscan, many years later, claimed for himself with no 
small d^ree of 8elf-congratalation.(2} His epistle on the 
pr^tdye history of Spanish yerse, although containing notices 
sumciently curious, from the age and the source whence they 
proceed, has j)erhap8 done more seryice to letters by the yalu- 
able illustrations it has called forth from its learned editor.(8) 

This great man, who found so much leisure for the cultiyation 
of letters amidst the busy strife of politics, closed his career 
at the affe of sixty, in 1458. Though a conspicuous actor in 
the reyolutionary scenes of the period, he maintained a cha- 
j[a^r for honour and purity of motiye, unimpeaehed eyen 
by his enemies.' The king, notwithstanding his deyotion to the 
wction of his son Henry, conferred on Mm tne dignities of count 
01 Keal de Manzanares and nuurquis of flantillana ; tMs being 
the oldest creation of a marquis in Castile, with the exception 
ox villena.(4) His eldest son was subsequently made duxe of 
Intantado, dv wMch title Ms descendants haye continued to be 
ui^guished to the present day. ' 

But the most conspicuous for his poetical talents, of the 

(1) Pnlgar, Claios Varones de CastUla, y Letras (Madrid, 17S5), tit. 4.— Nic. 
•uitonio, BibUotheca Vetoa, lib. 10, cap. O'—Qoincaagenaa de Gonzalo de 
^>^edo, MS. batalla i, quinc. 1, dial. 8. 

(S) Ghorcilasao de la Vega, Obraa, ed. de Herrera (1590), pp. 75» 70- — 
Sanchez, Poeslas Casteihmas, torn. i. p. Si. —Boscan, Obraa (1643), foL 19. 
"-Itmust be admitted, however, tiiat tiie attempt was premature, and tint 
it required a riper stage of the Umguage to give a permanent character to the 
"novation. 

(S) See Sanchez, Poesfas Castellanas, tom. i. pp. l— 1 1 9.— A copious catalogae 
of the marquis de Santillana's writings is given In the same volume (pp. 33 
^ seq.). Several of his poetical pieces are collected in the Candonero General 
(Anvers, 1573), fol. 34 et seq. 

(4) Pnlgar, Claros yarones, tit. 4.— Salazar de Mendoza, Monarqula, tom. i. 
p. 218. Idem, Orlgen des las Dignidades Seglares de CastUla 7 Leon (Madrid, 
1794), p. 285. — Oviedo makes the maiquis much older,— seventy-five years of 
age, when he died. He left, besides daughters, six sons, who an became the 
founders of noble and powerftil houses. See ti^e whole genealogy, in Oviedo, 
Qnincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, qainc. 1, dial. 8. 
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brilliant ciiQle which gzaoed the ooort of John the Secynid, ms 
John de Mena, a native of £ur Cordova, '* the flower of seienw 
and of chiyahr7,"(l) as he fondljr styles her. Althong-li bom in 
a middling coxidition of life, with humble prospects, he was 
early smitten with a love of letters ; and, after passing- tiirough 
tibe nsoal oourse of discipline at fialamanca, he repaired to 
Rome, where in the stndy of those immortal masters, whose 
writings had but recentlT revealed the fall capaeities of a 
modem idiom, he imbibed principles of taste, which gave a 
direction to his own genins, and in some degree to that of his 
countrymen. On his return to Spain, his Eterary merit soon 
attracted general admiration, and introduced him to the 
patronage of the gnat, and, wove alL to the friendship of the 
marquis of Santi]lana.(2) He was aomitted into the private 
drde of the monaieh, who, as Ids gossiping physician infonns 
ns, '^used to have Mena's verses lying on his table, as con- 
stantly as his prayer>book." The poet repaid the debt of 
ipatitude by administering a due quantity of honeyed rhyme, 
for which the roval palate seems to nave possessed a more than 
ordinary relish. (3) ^e continued faithfolto his master amidst 
all the fluctuations of faction, and survived him less than two 
Tears. He died in 1466 ; and his friend, the marquis of Santil- 
lana, raised a sumptuous monument over Ms remains, in com- 
memoration of his virtues and of their mutual aflection. 

John de Mena is affirmed by some of the national erities 
to have given a new aspect to Castilian poetry. (4) His great 
work was his ** Laberinto," the outlines of whose jdan may 
Mntly remind us of that portion of the " Divina Oommedm," 
where Dante resigns himself to the guidance of Beatrice. 
In like manner, the Spanidi poet» under the escort of a beau- 
tiful personification of Providence, witnesses the apparition of 
the most eminent individuals, wheither ai history or laUe ; and 
as they revolve on the wh^l of destiny, they give occasion to 
some animated portraiture, and much dull, pedantic disquisi- 
tion. In these delineations we now and then meet with a touch 
of his pencil, which, from its simplicity and vigour, may be 
called truly Dantesque. Indeed the Castilian muse never 
before ventured on so bold a flight ; and, notwithstanding ^e 
deformity of the general plan, the obsolete barbarisms o? the 
phraseologv, its ^uaintness and pedantry, notwithstanding the 
cantering aaotyhc measure in which it is composed, and which 
to the ear of a foreigner can scarcely be msuie titrable, the 
work abounds in conceptions, nay, in whole episodes, of such 
mingled energy and beauty, as indicate ^nius of the highest 
order. In some of his smaller pieces nis style assumes a 

(1) " Flor de saber y cabaUeifa/*— El Laberinto, copla 114. 
(8) Kic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetos, torn. ii. pp. 26fi et seq. 

(3) Cibdsreal, Centon Epistolario, epist. 47, 49. 

(4) See Velazquez, Poesla Castellana, p. 49* 
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fraoefol flexibility, too generally denied to his more strained 
and elaborate efforts. (1) 

It will not be necessary to brinff nnder review the minor 
iTumnaries of this i>eriod. Alfonso ae Baena, a oonverted Jew, 
secretazy of John the Second, compiled the f ugitiye pieces 
of more than fifty of these ancient troubadoors into a ean» 
cionerOf ** for the disport and divertisement of his highness the 
king, when he should find himself too sorely oppressed with 
cares of state," a case, we may i^aagine, of no rare occurrence. 
The original manuscript of JBaena, tnmacribed in beautiAil 



characters of the fifteenth century, lies, or did lie until very 
lately, unheeded in the cemetery of the Escurial, with ^e dust 
of many a better worthy. (2) The extracts selected from it by 
Castro, although occasionally exhibiting some fluent graces, 
with consideraDle yariety of Tersification, convey, on the whole, 
no very high idea of taste or poetic talent (3) 

Indeed, this epoch, as before remarked, was not so mueh 
distinguished by uncommon displays of genius, as by its 
general intellectual movement, ana the enthusiasm kindled 
for liberal studies. Thus we find the corporation of Seville 
granting a hundred doblas of gold as the guerdon of a poet who 
had celebrated in some score of verses the gknies of their native 
city ; and appropriating the same sum as an annual premium 
for a similar performance. (4) It is not often that the produc- 
tions of a poet laureat have been more liberally recompensed 
eyen by royal bountj. But the gifted spirits of that day 
xnistook the road to immortality. I)isdazning the untutored 
simplicity of their predecessors, they sought to rise above them 
by an ostentation of learning, as well as by a more classical 
idiom. In the latter particular they succeeded. They much 
unproved the external forms of poetry, and their compositions 
exhibit a high degree of literary finisn, compared with all that 
preceded them. nvA their happiest sentimente are frequently 
involyed in such a cloud of metaphor, as to become nearly 
luuntelligible, while they inyoke the pagan deities with a 

(0 A collection of tbem is incorporated in the Cancionero Oenenl, fol. 
^letseq. 

. (S) Castio, BibUoteca Espaaola (Madrid, 1781), torn. i. pp. S66, 907.— This 
interestan; document, fhe most primitive of aU the (Spanish caneiohero*, not- 
^thstandin^ its local position in the libraxy is spediled by Castro with great 
P^cision, eluded the search of the industrious translators ai Bouterwek, who 
uunk it may have disappeared during the French invasion.— Literatnra 
•Espaiiola, trad, de Cortibaa y MoOinedo, p. 205, nota Hh. 

(30 See these collected in Castro, BibUoteca Espaoola, torn. ii. pp. 965 et seq. 
rv^ veneration entertained for the poetic art in that day may be conceived 
"^m Baena*8 whimsical prologue. " Poetry,'* he says, '* or the gay science, is 
^ veiy subtile and delightsome composition. It demands in him who would 
'^pe to excel in it, a cuious invention, a sane judgment, a various scholar- 
snip, fiuniiiarily with courts and public aiSiirs, hig>h birth and breeding, a 
^perate, courteous, and liberal disposition, aiod, in fine, hon^, sugar, salt* 
n^edom, and hilarity in his discourse " (p. a68.) 

(4; Castro, BibUoteca Espaiiola, tom. i. p. 373. 
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fJi ywiAliNMi prodigalify, tiiat would ncaTidiiliuft even. & French 
lyric. This cheap du^lay of Mhool-boy eroditioii, ho^rerer it 
may have appalled their own age, haa heen a principal cause of 
their oompaiative ohliTimi with porterity . How &r 8ui>erior is 
one touch of nature, aa the ^Finojoaaa," or "Qnerella de 
Amor/' for example, of the marquis of Santillana, to aU this 
furrago of metaphor and mythology ! 

The impulse given to Castilian poetry extended to other 
departments of elegant literature, fipistolarr and historieal 
compositions were cnltiTated with considerable saooess. The 
latter, especially, might admit of advantageous comparison 
with that of any other country in Eurc^e at the same period ;(l) 
and it is remarkable that aft^ such early ])iomise, t& xnodenz 
Spaniards have not been more successful in perfecting' a clas- 
sical prose style. 

Enough his been said to sive an idea of the state of mental 
improv e ment in Castile under John the Second. The Muses, 
who had found a tdielter in his court from the anarchy which 
reigned abroad, soon fled from its polluted precincts under the 
reign of his successor Henry the Fourth, whose sordid appetites 
were incapable of being eleyated above the objects of the senses. 
If we have dwelt somewhat long on a more pleasing picture, it 
is because our road is now to lead us across a dreuy waste, 
exhiUting scarcely a yestiffe of civilisation. 

While a small portion of the higher orders of the nation was 
thus endeayouiing to forget the public calamities in the tran- 
^uillising pursuit of lett^, ana a much larger portion in the 
indulgence of pleasure, (2) the popular aversion for the minister 
Luna nad been gradually infusing itself into the royal bosom. 
His too obvious assumption of superiority, even over the 
monarch who had raised nim from the dust, was probably the 
real though secret cause of this disgust. But the habitual 
ascendancy of the fi&vourite over his master prevented the 

(1) Perhaps the most consincaoas of these historical compositions for mere 
literary execution is the Chronifele of Alvazo de Lmia, to which I have had 
occasion to refer, edited in 1784, by Flares, the diligent secretaiy of the Royal 
Academy of Histcny. He iastij commends it for the parity and harmony of its 
diction. The loyally of tiie chrraiicler seduces him sometimes into a swell of 
panegTric, which may be thought to sarour too strongly of the current defect 
of Castilian prose ; but it more ftequentty imparts to his narratiTe a generous 
glow of sentiment raising it fisr above the lifeless detaUa of ordinaxy histoiy, 
and occasional^ even to positive eloquence. 

Nic. Antonio, ia the tenth book of his great repository, has assembled 
the biographicsd and bibliographical notices of the various Spanish authors 
of the fifteenth century, whose labours difRised a glimmering of light over 
their own i^^e, which has become feint in the superior illnminatian of the 
succeeding. 

(2) Sempere, in his Historia del Luxo (tom. i. p. 177), has published an 
extract from an unprinted manuscript of the celelnated marquis of Villena, 
entitled Triunfo de las Dofias, in which, adverting to the petiU-meHtret of 
his time, he recapitulates the feshionable arts employed by them for the em- 
beUlshment of the person, with a degree of minuteness which might edify s 
modem dant^. 
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latter from disclosing this feeling until it was heightened by ao. 
oo^nirenoe whidi sets in a strong light the imbeom^ of the <m» 
and the presmnption of the other. John, on the death of his 
"wife, Maiia of Aiagon, had formed the design of oonneoting' 
himself with a dau^ter of the king of France. But the oon- 
stahle, in the mean time, without even the privity of his master, 
entered into negotiations for his mairia^ witb the Princess 
Isabella, grand-daughter of John the First of Portucal; and 
the monarch, with an unprecedented degree of oomplaiaBnce, 
acquiesced in. an arrangement professedly repugnant to his own 
inQlinations.(l) By one of those dispensations of PK>Tidenoe, 
howeyer, which often confound the plans of the wisest, as of 
tbe weakest, the colimm, which the minister had so artfully 
raised for his support, served only to crush him. 

The new queen, disgusted with his haughty bearing, and 
probably not much gratified with the subordinate situation to 
which he had reduced her husband, entered heartily into the 
feelings of the latter, and indeed contrived to extinguish what- 
ever spark of latent affection for his ancient favourite lurked 
within his breast. John, yet fearing the overgrown power of 
the constable too much to encounter nim openly, condescended 
to adopt the dastardly policy of Tiberius on a similar occasion, 
by caressing the man whom he deigned to ruin; and he 
eventually obtained possession of his person, only by a viola- 
tion of the royal saie-conduct. The constable's trial was re- 
ferred to a commission of jurists and ^priyy counsellors, who, 
after a summary and informal investigation, pronounced on 
him the sentence of death, on a specification of charges either 
general and indeterminate, or of the most trivial import. *' If 
the king," says Garibay, " had dispensed similar justice to all 
his nobles who equally deserved it m those turbulent times, he 
would have had but few to reign over."(2) 

The consteble had supported his disgrace, from the first, with 
an equanimity not to have been expected from his elation in 
prosperity ; and he. now received the tidings of his fate with a 
similar fortitude. As he rode along the steeeto to the place of 
execution, clad in the sable livery of an ordinary criminal, and 
deserted by those who had been reared by his bounty, the popu- 
lace, who before called so loudly for his dis^ace, struck with 
this astonislungreverse of his brilliant fortunes, were melted 
into tears. (3) They called to mind the numerous instances of 
his magnanimity. They reflected that the ambitious schemes 
of his rivals had been not a whit less selfish, though less suo- 

(1) Crdnica de Juan II., p. 409>— Faxla y Soosa, Enropft Portiigoesa (l079>, 
torn. ii. pp. 335, 37s. 

(8) CnVnica de AItsio de Luna, tit. 128.— CMnica de Jnan II., pp. 457, 
460, 573.— Abarca, Reyes de Aragdn, torn. ii. fol. 237, 228.— Gazibay, Com- 
pendio Historial de las Cr6nicas de Espana (Bazcelona, 1O28), torn. ii. 
p. 498. 

(s) Crdnica de Alvaro de Luna, tit. 128. What a contrast to all this is 
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oessfdl, than his own; and that* if his oapidity appeared 
inflatiable, he had diapoiised the fruits of it in acts of pnnody 
mnniiioenoe. He himaelf maintained a serene and even cheer- 
fdl aspect. Meeting one of the domestics of Prince Henry, he 
hade nim reouest the prince " to reward the attachment of his 
aenrants wiui a different guordon from what his master had 
assigned to him." As he ascended the scaffold, he surveyed the 
apparatos of death with oomposnre, and calmlv submitted him- 
aeu to the stroke of the executioner, who, in the savage style of 
the execntions of that day, plunged his knife into the throat of 
his victim, and deliberately severed his head from his bod^. 
A basin for the reception of alms to defray the expoues of his 
interment, was placed at one extremity of the scaffold ; and 
his mutilated remains, after having been exposed for several 
days to the gaze of the populace, were removed by the bre- 
thren of a charitable order to a place called the Hermitage 
of St. Andrew, appropriated as the cemetery lor male£Gu$tors. 
(U63).(l) 

Such was the tra^cal end of Alvaro de Luna ; a man who, 
for more than thirty years, controlled the counseb of the 
soverei^, or, to speak more properly, was himself the sovereign 
of Castile. His rate famishes one of the most memorable les- 
sons in history. It was not lost on his contemporaries ; and the 
marquis of SantiUana has made use of it to point the moral 
of perhaps the most pleasing of his didactic compositions. (2) 

aSbrded by fhe vivid portxait, sketched by John de Mena, of fhe oonstabie in 
the noontide of his giary. 

" Este canalga sobre la fortuna 
y doma sa cnello con asperas riendas 
y aonque del tenga tan mnchaa de prendas 
ella nan le oea tocar de mngnna," &c. 
lAberinto, coplas 235 et seq. 

(1) Cibdareal, Centon Epistolario, ep. 103.— CnSnica de Juan IL, p. 504.— 
Crdnica de Alvaro de Lona, tit. 128» and Apend. p. 458. 

(2) Entitled "Doctrinal de FlivadoB.'' See the Cancionexo General, foL sr 
et seq.— In the follawing stanza, the constable Is made to moralise vdth good 
effect on the instability of woridly grandeur : — 

** Que se hizo la moneda 
que guarde par mis danos 
tantos tiempos tantos anos 
Plata joyas oro y seda 
y de todo no me qneda 
sino este cadahalso ; 
mundo mak> mundo falso 
no ay quien contigo pueda.'* 

Manrique has the same sentiments in lus exquisite "Coplas." I gixe 
LODgftUow's version, as spirited as it is literaL 

" Spain's haughty Constable,— tiie great 
And gallant master,— cmd fate 

Stripped him of all. 
Breathe not a whisper of ins prides- 
He on the gloonqr scailbld died. 

Ignoble fUl I 
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John did not long snrviye bis faTonrite's death, which he was 
seen afterwards to lament, even with tears. Indeed, during 
the whole of the trial he had exhibited the most pitiable agita- 
tion, haying twioe issued and recalled his orders countermand- 
ing the constable's execution; and, had it not been for the 
superior constancy or Tindictive tem^r of the queen, he 
would probably haye yielded to these impulses of retorning 
a£!ection.(l) 

So far from denying a wholesome wanunff from experience, 
John confided the entire direction of his Kingdom to indi- 
yiduals not less interested, but possessed of far less enlarged 
capacities, than the former minister. Penetrated with remorse 
at the retrospect of his unprofitable life, and filled with melan- 
choly presages of the future, the unhappy prince lamented to 
his faithful attendant Cibdareal, on his deathbed, that " he had 
not been bom the son of a mechanic, instead of king of Castile." 
He died July 21st, 1454. after a reign of eight and forty years, 
if reim it may be called, which was more properly one pro- 
tracted minority. John left one child by his first wife, Henry, 
who succeeded nim on the throne ; and by his second wile two 
others, Alfonso, then an infant, and Isabella, afterwards que^i 
of Castile, the subject of the present narratiye. She had 
scarcely reached her fourth year at the time of her father's 
decease, haying been bom on the 22nd of Axnil, 1451, at Madri- 
gal. The king recommended his younger childx«n to the 
especial care and protection of their brother Henry ; and as- 
signed the town of Cuellar ^ with its territory and a considerable 
sum of money, for the maintenance of the Infanta Isabella. (2} 

" Tbe oonoftleflB h-fiiinnrtn of hia care, 
HamletB and Tfllas green and fair, 

Bia migrbly power, — 
What -were oiey all but grief and abame. 
Tears and a broken faeart^—wben canie 

The pvrting boor ! "—Stanza 31 . 

(1) Cibdareal, Centaa X^piatolario, ep. los.— CMnica de AlTaro de Lona, 
tit. lis. 

(2) Cr6nica de Juan TI., p. 576.— Cibdareal, Centon Epistolario, epist. 105. 
There baa been ctmaidenAIe discrepancy, eren among oontempararf wifters, 

both as to the place and Ibe epodi of Isabella's Urtti, amonnting, as regards 
the latter, to neurfy two years. I have adopted the oondliision of Seuor Cle- 
neodn, fanned from a carefnl collation of the various aalliorlties, in tbe 
sixth volume of the Hemorias de la Real Aoademia de Historia (Madrid, 
1821), must. 1, pp. 56—60. Isabella was descended both on the father's and 
mother's side ftom the funous John of Gannt, duke of Lancaster. — See 
norez. Memories de las Reynas Cathdlicas (2nd ed. Madrid, 177^), torn. iL 
pp. 743, 787. 
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CHAPTER n. 

CONDITION OF ABAOOK DUBESTG THE ICIKO&ITT OF FESBiyiNI). 
— SEI6N OF JOHir H. OF ABJlGON. 

1462—1472. 

John of Aragon— Dimcolties with his son Carlos— Birth of Ferdinand— Insur- 
rection of Catalonia— Death of Carlos— His Character— Tn^ical S tory of 
Blanche— Young Ferdinand besieged by the Catalans — Tkeatj betwen 
France and Aragon— Distress and Embairassments of John— Siege and 
Surrender of Barcelona. 

We must now transport the reader to Aragon, in order to take 
a yiew of the extraordinary circumstances which opened the 
way for Ferdinand's succession in that kingdom. The throne, 
which had hecome vacant hy the death of Martin, in 1410* wa^ 
awarded hy the committee of judges to whom the nation m 
zeferred the ^reat question of the succession, to Ferdinand, 
regent of Castile, during the minority of his nephew, John the 
Second ; and thus the sceptre, after naying for more than two 
centuries descended in the &mily of Barcelona, was transferred 
to the same bastard branch of Trastamara that ruled oyer the 
Castilian monarchy. (1) Ferdinand the First was succeeded 
after a brief reign by his son Alfonso the Fifth, whose personal 
history belongs less to Aragon than to Naples, which kingdom 
he acquired by his own prowess, and where he established ms 
residence, attracted, no doubt, by the superior amenity of .tn« 
climate and the higher intellectual culture, as well as the pliant 
temper of the people, far more grateful to the monarch than the 
stuitly independence of his own oountrjnnen. 

During his long absence, the goyemment of his hereditary 
domains deyolyed on his brother John, as his lieutenant-general 
in Aragon. (2) This prince had married Blanche, widow of 
Martin, kimr of Sicily, and daughter of Charles the Third, of 
Kayarre. By her he had three children ; Carlos, prince of 

(1) The reader who may be curious in this matter will find the pedi^^ 
exhibitfaig the titles of the several competitors to the crown, given by Mr. Hai- 
lam (State of Europe during the Middle Ages; 2nd ed. London, 1810; ^f^-J^ 
p. 60, note). The claims of Ferdinand were certainly not derived ftom toe 
usual laws of descent. 

(S) The reader of Spanish history often experiences embarrassment from »« 
Identity of names in the various princes of the Peninsula. Thus the Joon 
mentioned in the text, afterwards John II., might be easily confounded witb 
his namesake and contemporary, John II., of Castile. The geneslogicu 
table at the beginning of this History will show their r^tionship to escn 
other. 
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Yiana ; (1) Blanche, married to and afterwards repudiated by 
Henry the Fourth, of Castile ; (2) and Eleanor, who espoused a 
French noble, Gaston, count ox Foiz. On the demise of the 
elder, Blanche, the crown of Kayarre rightfully bekn^ped to her 
son, me prince of Yiana, conformably to a stipulation in her 
marriage contract, that, on the event of her death, the eldest heir 
male, and. in defieiult of sons, female, should inherit the kingdom 
to the exclusion of her husband. (1442.)(3) This provision, which 
had been confirmed by her father. Charles the Third, in his 
testament, was also reconiised in ner own, accompanied, how- 
ever, with a request that ner son Carlos, then twenty-one years 
of age, would, before assuminff the sovereigntyjBolicit "the 
good- will and approbation of nis father." (4) Whether this 
approbation was withheld, or whether it was ever solicited, does 
not appear. It seems probable, however, that Carlos, perceiv- 
ing no disposition in his father to relin<}uish the rank and 
nominal title of king of Navarre, was wilhng he should retain 
them, so long as he himself should be allowed to exercise the 
actual rights of sovereignty ; which indeed he did, as lieute* 
nant-general or governor of the kingdom, at the time of his 
mother's decease, and for some years after. (5) 

In 1447,^ John of Araffon contracted a second alliance with 
Joan Henri^uez, of the blood-royal of Castile, and daughter of 
Don Frederic Henriquez, admiral of that kingdom ; (6) a woman 
considerably younfi^er than himself, of consummate address, 
intrepid spirit, and unprincipled ambition. Bome years after 
this union, John sent his wife into Navarre, with authority to 
divide with his son Carlos the administration of the govermnent 
there. This encroachment on his rights, for such Carlos reason- 
ably deemed it, was not mitigated bj the deportment of the 
^oung queen, who displaced aU the insolence of sudden eleva- 
tion, and who from the iirst seems to have regarded the prince 
with the malevolent eye of a stepmother. 

Navarre was at that time divided by two potent factions, 
stvled, from their ancient leaders, Beaumonts and Agramonts : 
whose hostility, originating in a personal feud, had continued 
long after its original cause had become extinct. (7) The prince 

(1) His papdfatiier, Charles III., created fhis title in faronr of CailoB, 
appxopriatmsr it as the desig^nation henceforth of the heir apparent.— Aleson, 
Anales del Reyno de Navarra, contin. de Moret (Pamplona, lyW), torn. iy. 
p. 398. — Salazar de Mendoza, Monarqnfa, torn. ii. p. 831. 

(2) See Part I. chap. 3, of tUs History. 

(3) This fact, vaguely and variously reported hy Spanish writers, is ftally 
established by Aleson, who cites the original instmment, ctmtained in the 
archives of the connts of liOin.'— Anales de Navarxa, torn. iv. pp. 354, 305. 

(4) See the reference to the original document in Aleson (torn. iv. pp. s65, 
360). This indnstrioos writer has established the title of Prince Carlos to 
Navarre, so frequently misunderstood or misrepresented by the national 
historians, on an incontestable basis. 

(5) Ibid. tom. iv. p. 497. (6) See Part I. chap. 3. 

(7) GaiUard errs in referring the origin of these factions to ttiis epoch, 
(llistoire de la Rivalit^ de France et de I'Espagnej Paris, 1801; tom. ili. 
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of Yiana was intimately oonneoted with some of tbe prindpal 
partisans of the Beaumont faction, who heightened by tmir 
suggestions the indignation to which his naturally eentle 
temper had heen roused hy the usurpation of Joan, and who 
even called on him to assume openly, and in defiajioe of his 
father, the sovereignty which of right belonged to him. The 
emissaries of Castik, too, eagerly seiied this occasion of retalia- 
ting on John his interference in the domestic oonoema of that 
monarchy, by fanning the spark of discord into a flame. The 
Agramonts, on the other hand, induced rather by hostility to 
their political adTersaries than to the i^ince of Yiana, vehe- 
mently esDoused the cause of the queen. In this revival of 
half-buriea animosities, fresh causes of disgust weze mirltipjied, 
and matters soon came to the worst extremitv. The queen, 
who had retired to Estella, was besieged there by the fosces of 
the prince. The king, her husband, on receiving intelligence 
of this, instantly marched to her relief ; and tiie father a^ scm 
confronted each other at the head of their respeotiYe armies 
near the town of Aybar.(l) 

The unnatural position in which they thus found th^sisdves 
seems to have sobered their minds, and to have opened the way 
to an accommodation, the terms of which were actnallv arrangea 
when the long-smothered rancour of the ancient motions of 
Navarre thus brought in martial array against each other, 
refusing all control, precipitated them into an enga^^ement. 
The royal forces were inferior in number, but supeiior xq disci- 
pline, to those of the prince, who, after a well-contested action, 
saw his own party entirely discomfited, and himwelf a priaoner. 
(U52.) (2) 

Some months before this event. Queen Joan had been de- 
livered of a son, afterwards so £unous as Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic ; whose humble prospects, at the time of his birth, as a 
younger brother, afibrdea a striking contrast with the splendid 
destiny which eventually awaited him. This auspicious event 
occurred in the little town of Sos, in Aragon, on the lOtii of 
March, 1452 ; and as it was nearly contemporary with the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, is re^rarded by Garibay to have been 
providentially assigned to this period, as affording, in a reli- 

Slous view, an ample counterpoise to the loss of the oa^tal of 
hristondom.(3) 

p. 327.) Aleson quotes a proclamation of J<^in in relatioii to tbeai in the 
Ufetime of Qaeen Blanche.— Asales de Navana, torn. iy. p. 494. 

(1) Zniita, Anales, torn. Ui. fol. 278.— Lodo Marineo Sicolo, Caronlsfca 
de BUS Magestades, Las CJosas Memorahles de Sspana (Akala de Henaras, 
iftSQ), fol. 104.— Aleson, Anales de Navarra, torn. iv. pp. 494— 40S. 

(2) Abarca, Reyes de Azagon, tcmi. ii. fol. S2S. — ^Aleion* Anales de Navaix^ 
tiMBi. It. pp. 501—603. — L. Marineo, Cosas Menxnrables, fol. lot. 

(3) Compendio, torn. iii. p. 419. L. Mazineo describes tlie heavens as 
nnconunonly serene at tiie moment of Ferdinand's Mrth. " Tbe snn, -which 
had been obscured with doods daring the article day, suddenly broke forth 
with unwonled splendour. A crown was also behdd in the tkf, compoaed of 



The demonstnitioiis of satiffaotioiL exhibited by John and 
liis oourt on this occasion, oontrastea Btranirely with the stem 
severity with which he continued to yint the offenoes of his 
elder ofspring:. It was not till after many months of captivity 
that the ^inff, in deference to public opmion rather than the 
moyements of his own heart, was induced to release his son, on 
conditions, howeyer, so illiberal (his indisputable daim to 
l^avarre not being eyen touched upon) as to afford no reason* 
able basis of reconciliation. The youn^ prince aooradingly^ on 
his return to Navarre, became again involyed in the fsusttons 
which desolated that unhappy kingdom, and, after an ineflbo- 
tual struggle agaiuBt his. enemies, resolved to seek an asylum 
at the court of his uncle Alfonso the Fifth, of Naples, and to 
refer to him the final arbitration of his differences with his 
fatheT.(l) 

On his passage through France and Ihe various eoorts of 
Italy, he was received with the attentiims due to his rank, and 
still more to his ^rsonal character and misfortunes. Nor was 
he disappointed in the sympalhy and favourable reoeptioa 
which he had anticipated from his uncle. Assured of piotec- 
tion from so high a quarter, Carlos might now reasonably 
flatter himself with the restitution of his legitimate righti, 
when these bright prospects were suddenly overcast by the 
death of Alfonso, who expired at Naples of a fever in the month 
of May, 1458, be<iueathi]^ his hereditary dominions of Spain, 
Sicily, and Sardinia to his brother John, and his kingdom of 
Nantes to his illegitimato son Ferdinand. (2) 

The frank and courteous manners of Carlos had won so 
powerfully on the affections of the Neapolitans, who distrusted 
the dark, ambiguous character of Ferdinand, Alfonso's heir, 
that a large party eagerly pressed the prince to assert his titie 
to the vacant throne, assuring him of a general support firom 
the jpeople. But Carlos, from motives of prudence or magna- 
nimity, deoHned engaging in this new contest, (3) and passed 



TuiaoB briniaat eoknm like tbose of a rainbow. AH wUch appeannces 
interpreted by tbe speetatorB aa an omen, that the dbild ttien bom would be 
the most fllnstrioua aanang max." (Cosas Memarables, fol. 153.) Oaiibaj 
postpones the nattvity of Ferdinand to the year 1453; and L. Marineo, who 
ascertahBS with cniioaa predaion even the date of his conception, flzes his 
birth in 1450 (fol. 153). But Alonso de Patenda in his History (Vcrdaden 
Cordnica de Don Enriqne IV., Bei de CastOlay Leon, y del Rd Don Alonso sa 
Heimano, MS.), and Andres Bemaldes, Cora de los Paladoa (Historia de loa 
Reyes Catdlicos, MS. c. 8), both of them contemporaries, refer this event to 
the period assigned in tbe teict; and, as the same epoch is adiqiitMl by the 
accnrate Zorita (Analea, torn. iy. fol. 9)f I ha^e gi^en it tiie preference. 

(1) Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 3— 48.— Aleson, Anales de Nayarra, torn. iy. 
pp. 508— 626.— L. Marineo, CkMas Memorables, fol. 106. 

(2) Giannone, Istoria avUe del Regno di Napott (Milano, 1823), lib. SB. 
cap. 7.— Ferreras, Histdre G6n£ra]e d'Espagne, trad, par D'HenniUy (Paris, 
1751), tom. vii. p. 60.— L'Histofare dn Royrame de Navane, par l*nn des 
Secretaires Interprettes de sa Mi^est^ (Paris, 1696), p. 466. 

(3) Compare the naxrattye of the Neapolitan histoiians, Swumoote (HiB> 
toria della Cittii e Regno di NapoU; Napoli, 1076} lib. 6, c. 9), and Giannone 
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over to Sicily, wfaenoe lie resohred to solicit a final leocnualia- 
tion witJi hJB &t2ier. He waa reoeiyed wilii nmch kindness by 
the Sicilians, who. presening a ffnteful recollection of the 
beneficent sway ox his mother Blanche, when queen of that 
island, readily transferred to the son their ancient attachment 
to Ihe parent. An assemhly of the states yoted a liberal supply 
for his present exigencies ; and CTsn urged him, if vre are to 
credit the Catalan ambassador at the court of Castile, to assume 
the sovereignty of the island. (1) Carlos, however, far from 
entertaining so rash an ambition, seems to have been willing to 
aedude himself firom public observation, fie passed the greater 
portion of his time at a convent of Benedictine friars not iai 
mm Messina, where, in the society of learned men, and with 
the fiEUiilities of an extcamve library, he endeavoured to recall 
the happier hours of youth in the pnrsoit of his fiavourite 
studies <n philosophy and history. (2) 

In the meanwhile, John, now king of Arag(m and its depen- 
dencies, alarmed by the reports of his son's popularity in Sicily, 
became as solicitous for uie security of his auihorily there, as 
he had before been for it in Navarre. He accordingly sought 
to soothe the mind of the prince by tiie fEurest professions, and 
to alluro him back to Spain by the prospect of an efifectoal 
reconciliation. Carlos, beuevinj? what he most earnestly wished^ 
in opposition to the advice of his Sicilian counsellors, embark^ 
for MiEgorca, and, after some pretiminary negotiations, crossed 
over to the coast of Barcelona. Postponing, for fear of ^ving 
offence to his fiither, his entrance into that city, which, indig- 
nant at his persecution, had made the most brilliant prepara- 
tions for his reception, he proceeded to Ignalada, where an 
interview took place between him and the King and queen, in 
which he conducted himself with unfeigned huimlity and peni- 
tence, reciprocated on their part by the most consummate dis- 
simulation. (3) 

All parties now confided in the stability of a pacification so 
anxiously desired, and effected with such apparent cordiality. 
It was expected that John would hasten to acknowledge his 
son's tiUe as heir apparent to the crown of Aragon, and convene 

(Istoria Qvile, lib. S6, c^>. 7* lib. S7» Introd.)* with the opposite statements of 
If. Marineo (Coaas Memorabiles, fbl. 106), bimself a contemponay, Alcaon 
(Anales de NaTarra, torn. iy. p. 646), and other Spanish writen. 

(1) Enriqnez del CaBtillo, Crdnica de Enrique el Quarto (Madrid, 1787), 

4MP* 43. 

(2) Znrita, Anales, torn. iv. Ibl. 97'— Nic. Antonio, Bibliotfaeca Vetoa, 
torn. ii. p. 282.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 106.— Abarca, Reyes de 
Aragon, torn. ii. fol. 250.— Carlos bargained with Pope Pius II. for a transfer 
of tiiis library, particularly rich in the ancient classics, to Spain, which was 
eventually defeated by his death. Zurita, who visited the monastery con. 
taining it nearly a century after this period, found its iamatps possessed of 
many traditionary anecdotes respecting the prince during his seclusion tamcmg 
them. 

(3) Aleson, Anales de Navarra, torn. iv. pp. 548—554. — ^Abarca, R^yes de 
Axagon, torn. ii. fol. 261.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 60—69. 
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oa assembly of tlie states to tender him the oostomaiy oath of 
aXLeg^iance. But nothing was farther from the monarch's inten- 
tion. He, indeed, summoned the Aragonese cortes at Fraira, 
for the purpose of receiving their homage to himself; but he 
expressly refused their request teaching a similar ceremony 
to the prince of Yiana ; and he openly rebnked the Catalans 
for presuming to address him as the successor to the crown. 
(1460.) (1) 

In this nnnatural prooednre it was easy to discem the influ- 
ence of the queen. In addition to her original causes of aver- 
sion to Carlos, she regarded him with hatred as the insuperable 
obstacle to her own duld Ferdinand's advancement. £ven the 
affection of John seemed to be now wholly transferred from the 
offspring of his first to that of his second mairiage ; and as the 
queen's influence over him was unbounded, she found it easy 
by artful suggestions to put a dark construction on every action 
oi CarloSj and to dose up every avenue of returning imeotion 
"within his bosom. 

Convinced at length of the hopeless alienation of his fiither, 
the prince of Yiana turned his attention to other quarters, 
whence he miffht obtain support, and eagerly entered into a 
negotiation, which had been opened with bim on the part of 
Henry the Fourth, of Castile, for a union with his sister, the 
Princess Isabella. This was coining in direct collision with the 
favourite scheme of his parents. The marriage of Isabella 
with the young Ferdinand, which, indeed, from the parity of 
their ages, was a much more suitable connexion than tnat with 
Carlos, had long been the darling object of their policy, and 
they resolved to effect it in the face of every obstacle. In con- 
formity with this purpose, John invited the prince of Yiana to 
attend him at Lenda, where he was then holding the cortes of 
Catalonia. The latter fondly, and, indeed, foolishly, after his 
manifold experience to the contrary, confiding in the relenting 
disposition of his fEither, hastened to obey the summons, in 
expectation of being publicly acknowledged as his heir in the 
assembly of the states. After a brief interview, he was arrested, 
and his person phiced in strict confinement. (2) 

The intelligence of this perfidious procedure diflused general 
consternation among all classes. Thej understood too well the 
artifices of the queen and the vindictive temper of the king, 
not to feel the most serious apprehensions, not only for the 
liberty, but for the life of tneir prisoner. The cortes of 
Lerida, which, though dissolved on that very day, had not 
yet separated, sent an embassy to John, requesting to know 
the nature of the crimes imputed to his son. Tne perma- 

(V) Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, ubi supra.— Znrita, Anales, torn. iy. foL 
70 — 76.-— Aleson, Anales de Navarra, torn. iv. p. 556. 

(3) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables* fol. 108.— Zurtta, Anales, lib. 17, 
cap. 3.— Aleson, Anales de Navarra, torn. W. pp. 556, 557.— Castillo, Cr6iiica» 
cap. 27. 

I. e 
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nent deputation of Aragon, and a delegation from the council 
of Barcelona, waited on him for a similar purpose, remon- 
strating at the same time against any yiolent and unconsti- 
tutional nroceedin^. To all tnese John returned a cold, evasive 
answer, darkly intimating a suspicion of conspiracy by his son 
against his life, and reserving to himself the punishment of the 
offence. (1) 

No sooner was the result of their mission communicated, than 
the whole kingdom was thrown into a ferment. The high- 
spirited Catalans rose in arms, almost to a man. The royal 
governor, after a fruitiess attempt to escape, waa seized and 
imprisoned in Barcelona. Troops werb levied, and placed 
under the command of experienced officers of the highest rank. 
The heated i>opulace, outstripping the tardy movement of 
military operations, marched forward to Lerida, in order to get 
possession of the royal person. The king, who had seasonable 
notice of this, displayed his wonted presence of mind. He 
ordered supper to De prepared for him at the usual hour, buli 
on the approach of night, made his escape on horsebax^k witii 
one or two attendants only, on the road to Fraga, a town 
within the territory of Aragon ; while the mob, traversing the 
streets of Lerida, and finding little resistance at the ^ate, burst 
into the palace, and ransacked every comer of it, piercing, in 
their furv, even the curtains and beds with their swords and 
lances.^; 

The Catalan army, ascertaining the route of the royal fugi- 
tive, marched directly on Fraga, and arrived so promptly, that 
John, with his wife, and the deputies of the Aragonese eortes 
assembled there, had barelv time to make their escape on the 
road to Saragossa, while the insurgents poured into the city 
from the opposite quarter. The person of Carlos, in the mean 
time, Was secured in the inaccessible fortress of Morella, situated 
in a mountainous district on the confines of Yalencia. John, on 
halting at Saragossa, endeavoured to assemble an Aragonese 
force capable of resisting the Catalan rebels. But the flame 
of insurrection had spread throughout Aragon, Valencia, and 
I^avarre, and was speedily communicated to his transmarine 
possessions of Sardinia and Sicily. The king of Castile sup- 
IK>rted Carlos at the same time by an irruption into Navarre ; 
and his partisans, the Beaumonts, co-operated with Ihese move- 
ments by a descent on Aragon. (3) 

John, alarmed at the tempest which his precipitate conduct 
had aroused, at length saw the necessity of releasing his pri- 

(1) L. Maibieo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 108, 109.— Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, 
torn. 11. fol. 252.— Zurita, Anales, lib. 17, cap. 45.— Aleson, Anales de Navaira, 
torn. ii. p. 357. 

(2) Aleson, Anales de Navarra, torn. ii. p. 358.-<-Zurita, Anales, lib. 17, cap. 6. 
— Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, torn. ii. fol. 253.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memofrables, 
fol. Ul. 

(3) Znrita, An. lib. 17, c. 6.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. ill. 
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Boner ; and as the (jneen had ixKrarred general odium as the 
chief instijrator of his persecution, he affected to do this in con* 
sequenoe of her interposition. As Carlos with his mother-in- 
law trarersed the country on their way to Barcelona, he was 
eyerywhere greeted, by the inhabitants of the villages, throng- 
ing out to meet him, with the most touching enthusiasm. The 
queen, however, having been informed by tke magistrates that 
her presence would not be permitted in the capitol, deemed it 
pruoent to remain at Villa franca, about twenty miles distant ; 
while ^e prince, entering Barcelona, was welcomed with the 
triumphant acclamations due to a conqueror returning from a 
campaign of victories. (1) 

The conditions on which the Catalans proposed to resume 
their allegiance to their sovereign were sufficiently humiliating. 
The^ insuted not only on his public acknowledgment of Carlos 
as ms rightfol heir and successor, with the office conferred on 
him for Me, of lieutenant-general of Catalonia, but on an 
obligation on his own part that he would never enter the 
province without their express permission. Such was John's 
extremity, that he not only accepted these unpalatable condi- 
tions, but did it with affected cheerfulness. 

Fortune seemed now weary of persecution, and Carlos, hanpy 
in the attachment of a brave and powerful people, appearea at 
length to have reached a haven of permanent security. But at 
this crisis he fell ill of a fever, or, as some historians insinuate, 
of a disorder oocasioned by poison administered during his 
imprisonment ; a fact which, although unsupported by positive 
evidence, seems^ notwithstanding its atrocity, to be* nowise 
improbable, considering the character of the parties implicated. 
He expired on Uie 23ra of September, 1461, in the forty-iirst 
year of his age, bequeathing his title to the crown of Navarre, 
in conformity with the original marriage contract of his parents, 
to his sister Blanche and her posterity. (2) 

Thus in the prime of life, and at the moment when he seemed 
to have triumphed over me maUce of his enemies, died the 
prince of Yiana, whose character, conspicuous for many vir- 
tues, has become still more so for his misfortunes. His iirst act of 
rebellion, if such, considering his legitimate pretensions to the 
crown, it can be called, was severely requited by his subse- 
quent calamities ; while the vindictive and persecuting temper 
of his parents excited a very genial commiseration in nis 
behalf, and brought him more effectual support than could 

(1) GBstmo» Crtoica, cap. 28.— Abaica, Reyes de Aragob, f61. 853, 854.— 
L. Sfaiineo, Oosas Memorables, fol. ill, lis.— Aleson, Anatos de Navmrn^ 
torn. ir. pp. 569, 660.— The InhaMtants of Tarraca closed their fates upon the 
queen, and rung the bells on her approach, the sigiial of alarm on the appear- 
ance of an enemy, or for the pursuit of a maletector. 

(2) Alonso de Palenda, Cordnica, MS. parts, cap. 61.— L. Marineo, Cosas 
Uemorables, fol. 114.— Aleson, Anales de Nararra, torn. ir. pp. &(Sl— 503.— 
Znxita, Anales, cap. 19) 34. 

a 2 
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have been deriTed &om Hs own merits or the jnstice of bis 
canse. 

The eharacter of Don Carlos has been portrayed b^ liucio 
Marineo, who, as he wrote an account of these transacaons by 
the command of Ferdinand the Catholic, cannot be suspected of 
any undue partiality in favour of the prince of Yiana. " Such," 
says he, '*were ms temperance and moderation, sucb the 
excellence of his breeding, the purity of his life, his liberality 
and munificence, and such the sweetness of his demeanour, that 
no one thing seemed to be wanting in him which belongs to a 
true and perfect prince."(l) fie is described by another con- 
temporary as " in person somewhat above the middle stature, 
having a thin visa^, with a serene and modest expression of 
countenance, and withal somewhat inclined to melancholy." (2) 
He was a considerable proficient in music, painting, and several 
mechanic arts. He frequently amused himself with poetical 
composition, and was the intimate Mend of some of the most 
eminent bards of his time. But he was above all devoted to 
the study of philosophy and history. He made a version of 
AristoUe s Ethics into tiie vernacular, which was first printed, 
nearly fifty years after his death, at Saragossa, in 1509. He 
compiled also a Chronide of Navarre from the earliest period 
to his own times, which, although suffered to remain in manu- 
script, has been liberally used and cited by the Spanish anti- 
quaries Ghuibay, Blancas, and others. (3) His natural taste 
and his habite fitted him much better for the quiet eivjoyment 
of letters than for the tumultuous scenes in which it was his 
misfortune to be involved, and in which he was no matoh for 
enemies grown jp^rey in the field and in the intrigues of the 
cabinet. But if his devotion to learning, so rare in his own 
a^, and so very rare among princes in any age. was unpro- 
pitious to his success on the ousy theatre on wnich he was 
engaged, it must surely elevate his character in the estimation 
of an enlightened posterity. 

The tragedy did not terminate with the death of Carlos. Hig 
sister Blanche, notwithstending the inoffensive gentleness of 
her demeanour, had long been involved, by her adhesion to 
her unfortunate brother, in a similar proscription with bim. 
The succession to Navarre having now devolved on her, she 
became tenfold an obiect of jealousy both to her father, the 
present possessor of that kingdom^ and to her sister Eleanor, 

(1) L. Marineo, GkMUs Memorables, fol. 106. — ** For qnanto era Ut tanidmn^ 
7 xnesiuu de aqueL prindpe ; tan grande cd conderto j an crianfa j costoia. 
bres, la limpleza de su vida, sa liberalidad y magmfioenda, j finalmeiite 
an dnloe oouveraacioxi, que ningnna cosa en el fUtava de aqueUas que 
pertenesoen a recta vivir ; j que arman el Terdadero y perfecto principe y 
seoor." 

(9) GnndisalToa Gandas, apnd Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetos, torn. ii. 
p. SSI. 

(3) Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetos, torn. U. pp. 281, 283.— Mariana, Hist, 
de Bspafia, torn. ii. p. 434. 
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oountess of Foiz, to whom the reyeraion of it had been promised 
bv John, on his own decease. The son of this lady, uaston de 
Foiz, had lately married a sister of Louis the Eleventh of 
France ; and, in a treaty sabseqnently oontraoted between that 
monarch and the kii^ of Aragon, it was stipulated that 
Blanche should be deliyered into the onstody of the countess 
of Foiz, as surety for the succession of the latter, and of her 
posterity to the crown of NaYarre.(l) 

Conformably to this provision, John endeavoured to persuade 
the Princess Blanche to accompany him into France, under 
the pretext of forminj? an alliance for her with Louis's brother, 
the duke of Beni. The unfortunate lady, comprehending too 
well her father's real purpose, besought him with the most 
piteous entreaties not to deliver her into the hands of her 
enemies ; but, closing his heart ag;ainst all natural affection, he 
caused her to be torn £rom her residence at Olit, in the heart of 
her own dominions, and forcibly transported across the moun- 
tains into those of the count of Foix. On arriving at St. Jean 
Pied de Port, a little town on the French side of tne Pyrenees, 
being convinced that she had nothing further to hope from 
human succour, she made a formal renunciation of her right to 
Navarre in favour of her cousin and former husband, Henry 
the Fourth of Castile, who had uniformly supported the cause 
of her brother Carlos. Henry, though debased by sensual 
indulgence, was naturally of a gentle disposition, and had never 
treated her personally with unkindness. Ldl a letter which 
she now addressed to nim, and which, says a Spanish historian, 
cannot be read, after the lapse of so many years, without 
affecting the most insensible neaTt,(2) she reminded him of 
the dawn of happiness which she had enjoyed under his pro- 
tection, of his early enga^ments to her, ana of her subsequent 
calamities ; and, anticipating the gloomy destiny which awaited 
her, she settiedon him her inheritance of ^Navarre, to the 
entire exclusion of her intended assassins, the count and 
countess of Foix. (3) 

On the same day, the last of April (1462), she was delivered 
over to one of their emissaries, who conducted her to the castie 
of Ortes, in Beame, where, after languishing in dreadful sus- 
pense for nearly two years, she was poisoned by the command of 
her sister. (4) The retribution of I^vidence not imfrequentiy 

(1) This treaty was sigrned at Olit in Navarre, April isth, HSs.— Zurita, 
Anales, lib. 17, cap. 38, 30.— GaiUard, Rivalit^, torn. lit. p. 235.— GaiUard con- 
founds it -with the sabseqaent one made in the month of May, near the town of 
Salvatierra, in Beame. 

(9) Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. vii. p. 110. 

(3) Hist, da Royaome de Navaire, p. 49O.— Aleson, Anales de Navarra, 
torn. iv. pp. 590— 593.— Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, torn, ii.fol. 258, 259.~Zurita, 
Anales, lib. 17, cap. 38. 

(4) Lebr^a, de Bello Navariensi (Cbmatae, 1545), lib. 1, cap. 1. fol. 74. 
— Afteson, Anales de Navarra, ubi sopra.— Zurita, Anales, lib. I7f cap* 38. 
—The Spanish historians are not agreed as to the time or eren mode of 
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orertakee flie ^uil^ eren in this world. The oonnteM amrviTed 
her fathuer to rdgn in Nayarre only three short weeks ; while the 
crown was ravished from her posteritr for erer bv that rery 
Ferdinand whose elevation had been the object to nis i>arentB 
of so much Bolicitade and so many etimes. 

Within a fortnight after the decease of Carlos (Oct. 6, 1461), 
the eustomanr oaths of alleg;ianoe, so pertinaoiously withheld 
from that onfortiinate prince, were tendered by the Aragonese 
depntaUon, at Calataynd, to his brother Ferdinand, then onlv 
tea jean of age, as heir apparent of the monarohj 4 after which 
he was condncted by his mother iato Catalonia, in order to 
reoeiye the more doubtful homaj^e of that province. The 
extremities of Catalonia at this time seemed to be in perfect 
repose, but the capital was still agitated by secret disoonient 
The ghost of Carlos was seen stalking by night through the 
streets of Barcelona, bewailing in piteons accents his untimely 
end, and invoking vengeance on his unnatural murderers. The 
manifold miracl^ wrought at his tomb soon gained him the 
reputation of a saint, and his imase received the deTotionsl 
honours reserved for such as have been duly oanonised by the 
church. (1) 

The revolutionary spirit of the Barcelonians, kept allTC by 
the recollection of past injury, as well as by the appTOhensiomi 
of future vengeance, should John succeed in re-establishing his 
authority over tiiem, soon became so alarming, that the o ueen, 
whose consummate address, however, had nrst aooomplished 
the object of her visit, found it advisable to withdraw from the 
capital; and she sought refuge with her son and such few 
adherents as still remained faithful to them, in the fortified 
city of Gerona, about fifty miles north of Barcelona. 

Hither, however, she was speedily pursued by the Catalan 
militia, embodied under the command of their ancient leader 
Boger, count of Pallas, and eager to regain the prize which 
they had so inadvertentlv lost. The city was quickly entered ; 
but the queen, with her nandful of followers, had retreated to 

Blanche's death. All concur, howerer, in attributing it to aniftaainatifln, 
and most of them, with the learned Antonio Lebr^a, a contemporary (loc. 
cit.)» in Imputtngr It to i>olBon. The fbct of her dnth, which Aleson, on I 
know not what «uthorit7, refers to the and of December, 1464, was not pnb- 
lidy disclosed till some months after its occnirenoe, when disdosnre beoune 
necessary in consequence of the proposed interposition of the Navarrese cortes. 
(1) Alonso de I^enda, Ck)r6nica, MS. part 9, c^p. 61.— Zorita, Anales, 
torn. iv. fol. 08. — ^Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, torn. ii. fol. 2fi6. — Aleson, 
Anales de Navarra, torn. iv. pp. 563 et seq.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memo- 
rabies, fol. 114.— According to Lanuza, who wrote neasly two centuries after 
the death of Carlos, the flesh upon his right arm, whidi had been amputated 
for the purpose of a more convenient application to the deceased members 
of the pilgrims who visited his shrine, remained in his day in a perfectly 
sound and healthful state I (Hlstorias Ecdesaisticas y Secnlares de Aragon; 
Zaragosa, 1 682; torn. i. p. 553.) Aleson wonders that any should doubt the 
truth of miracles attested by the monks of the very monastery io which Garios 
waa^Aterred. 
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a tower belonging to the principal ohuroh in the place, which, 
as was very frequent in Spain in those wild times, was so 
strongly fortified as to be capable of maintaining a formidable 
resistance. To oppose this, a wooden fortress of the same height 
was constmcted by the assailants, and planted with lombards and 
other pieces of artillery then in nse, which kept up an nninter- 
mittii^ discharge of stone bullets on the little garrison. (1) 
The Catalans also succeeded in runnine a mine beneath the 
fortress, through which a considerable boay of troops penetrated 
into it, when, their premature cries of exultation haying dis- 
covered them to the besieged, they were repulsed, after a 
desperate struggle, with great slaughter. The queen displayed 
the most intrepid spirit in the midst of these alarming scenes ; 
unappalled by the sense of her own danger and that of her 
ohild, and by the dismal lamentations of the females by whom 
she was surrounded, she visited every part of the works in 
person, cheering her defenders by her presence and dauntlea 
reaolnlion. Such were the stormy and disastrous scenes in 
which the youthful Ferdinand commenced a career, whose sub- 
sequent prosperity was destined to be diequeied by scarcely a 
reverse of fortune. (2) 

In the meanwhile, John, having in vain attempted to pene- 
trate through Catalonia to the relief of his wife, effected this 
by the co-operation of his French ally, Louis the Eleventh. 
That monarch, with his usual insidious policy, had covertly 
despatched an envoy to Barcelona on the death of Carlosp 
assuring the Catalans of hiB protection, should they still con- 
tinue averse to a reconciliation with their own sovereign. 
These offers were but coldly received ; and Louis found it more 
for his interest to accept the propositions made to him by the 
king of Aragon himself, which subsequently led to most impor- 
tant consequences. By three several treaties, of the 3rd. 2 1 st, and 
23rd of Mav, 1462, it was stipulated that Louis should furnish 
his ally with seven hundred lances and a proportionate number 
of archers and artillery during the war with Barcelona, to be 
indemnified by the payment of two hundred thousand gold 
crowns within one year after the reduction of that city; as 

(1) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorebles, fol. Il6.— Alonso dc Palenda, Cor6nica, 
MS. part 2, cap. 61.— Znrita, AzuUes» torn. iv. fol. 113. 

The Spaniards, derivingr the knowledge of artiUeiy from the Arabs, had 
become familiar with it before the other nations of Christendom. The 
aflOrmation of Zurita, however, that 6,000 balls were fired from the batterjr 
of the besiegers at Gerona in one 6bj, is perfectly absurd. So little was the 
science of gmmery advanced in other puis of Europe at this period, and indeed 
later, tbat it was usual for a field- piece not to be discharged more than twice 
in the coarse of an action, if we may credit Machiavelli, who, indeed, recom- 
mends dispensing with the use ctf artillery altogether. — Arte deUa Oaerra, 
lib. 3 (Opere, Genova, 1798). 

(2) Alonso de PalencLa, Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap. 61.-— L. Marineo, Cosas 
Memorables, fol. 116.— Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 113.— Abarca, Reyes de 
Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 369. 
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seouritv for which the coimties of BoussiUon and Gerdagne were 
pledged bj John, with the cession of their revenues to the 
French king, until such time as the original debt should be 
redeemed. In this transaction both monaichs manifested their 
usual policy ; Louis belieying that this temporary mortgage 
would become a permanent alienation, from John's inability 
to discharge it ; while the latter anticipated, as the event 
showed with more justice, that the aversion of the inhabitants 
to the dismemberment of tiiieir country from the Aiagonese 
monarchy would bafOie every attempt on the part of tiie 
French to occupy it permanently. (1) 

In pursuance of tnese airan^ments, seven hundred French 
lances, with a considerable bodv of archers and artillery, (2) 
crossed the mountains, and, rai)idly advancing on (Verona, eom- 
X>elled the insurgent army to raise the siege, and to decamp with 
such precipitation as to leave their cannon in the hands of the 
royalists. The Catalans now threw aside the thin veil with which 
they had hitherto covered their proceedings. The authorities 
of tne principality, established inBarcelona^ublicly renounced 
their allegiance to King John and his son Ferdinand, and pro- 
claimed them enemies of the republic. Writings at the same 
time were circulated, denouncing from Scriptum authority, as 
well as natural reason, the doctrine of legitimacy in the broadest 
terms, and insisting that the Araffonese monarchs, far from 
being absolute, might be lawfully deposed for an infringement 
of the liberties of the nation. ** The ^^ood of the commonwealth,*' 
it was said, " must always be considered paramount to that of 
the prince." Extraordinary doctrines these for the age in which 
they were promulged, affording a still more extraordinary 
contrast with those which have been since familiar in that 
unhappy country ! (3) 

The government then enforced levies of all such as were above 
the age of fourteen ; and, distrusting the sufficiency of its own 
resources, offered the sovereignty of the principality to Henry 
the Fourth, of Castile. The court of Aragon, however, had so 
successfully insinuated its influence into the council of this 

(1) Zufita, Anales, torn. iy. fol. ill. — AnoUier 100,000 crowns ^rere to 
be paid In case ftirther assistance should be required from the Frencli 
monarch after the redaction of Barcelona. This treaty has been incorrectly 
reported by most of the French and all the Spanish historians whom I have 
comolted, save the accurate Zorita. An abstract from the original doccunents, 
compiled by the AVb6 Legrand, has been given by M. Petitot in his recent 
edition of the Collection des M^oires relatifs k PHistoire de France (Fans, 
1830), torn. xi. Introd. p. 945. 

(9) ▲ French lance, it may be stated, according' to L. Marineo» was accom- 
panied by two horsemen ; so that the whole contingent of cavalry to be 
htmlsheci on this occasion amounted to S,100. (Cosas Memorables, fol. 
1170 Nothhir could be more indeterminate than the complement of a 
lance in the middle ages. It is not unusual to find it reckoned at five or six 
horsemen. 

(^) Zurita, Anales, torn. It. fal. us— us.— Alonso de Palencia, Cor6nic8» 
MS.partS,c. I. 
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imbeoile monarch, that lie was not permitted to afford the 
Catalans any effectaal snpport; and, as he abandoned their 
cause altofi«ther before the expiration of the je&T,(l) the crown 
was offered to Don Pedro, constable of Portugal, a aesoendant of 
the ancient honse of Barcelona. In the meanwhile, the old kine 
of Aragon, attended by his yoathfol son, had made himseu 
master, with his charaoteristio aotivity, of considerable acquisi- 
tions in the reyolted territory, sucoessirely reducing Leriaa,(2) 
Oer^era, Ampo8ta,(3) Tortosa, and the most important places in 
the south of Catalonia. (1464.) Manyof these places were stron^lv 
fortified, and most of them defenaed with a resolution whicn 
cost the conqueror a prodigious sacrifice of tune and money. 
John, like Pnilip of Macedon, made use of gold even more than 
arms, for the reduction of his enemies ; and, though he indulged 
in occasional acts of resentment, his general treatment of those 
who submitted was as liberal as it was politic. His competitor^ 
Don Pedro, had brought littie forei^ aid to tiie suimort of his 
enterprise ; he had &iled altogether m conciliating the attach- 
ment of his new subjects ; and, as the operations of the war had 
been conducted on his part in the most languid manner, the 
whole of the principality seemed destined soon to relapse under 
the dominion of its ancient master. At this juncture tiie 
Portuguese prince fell ill of a feyer, of which he died, on the 
29th of June, 1466. This event, which seemed likely to lead to 
a termination of the war, proved ultimately the cause of its 
protraction. (4) 

It appeared, however, to present a favourable opportunity to 
John for opening a negotiation with the insurgents. But, so 
resolute were they in maintaining their independence, that the 
council of Barcelona condemned two of the principal citizens, 
suspected of defection from the cause, to be publicly executed ; 
it refused, moreover, to admit an envoy from the Aragonese 
cortes within the city, and caused the despatches with which 

(1) In conformity 'with the fttmons verdict given by Louis XI. at Bayonne, 
April 23rd, 1463, previously to the interview between him and Henry IV. on 
the shores of the Bidassoa. See Part I. cliap. 3, of this History. 

(2) This vras the battle-ground of Julius Caesar in his wars with Pompey. 
See his inygenions military manoDUvre as simply narrated in his own Commen- 
taries (De BeUo CIvili, tom. i. j>. M), and by Lucan (Fharsalia, lib. 4), with his 
usual swell of hyperbole. 

(3) The cold was so intense at the siege of Amposta* that serpents of an 
enormous magnitude are reported by L. Marineo to have descended from the 
mountains, and taken refuge in the camp of the besiegers. Portentous and 
supernatural vc^ces were frequency hee^ during the nights. Indeed, the 
superstition of the soldiers appears to have been so lively as to have prepared 
them for seeing and hearing anything. 

(4) Faria y Sousa, Europa Portngnesa, tom. ii. p. 3go. — Alonso de Palencia* 
MS. part 3, cap. 60, 6].— Castillo, Crdnica, pp. 43, 44, 46, 49, 60, 54.— 
Zurita, Anales, tom. ii. fol. Il6, 124, 127, 128, 130, 137, 147. M. LaClMe 
states that ** Don Pedro no sooner arrived in Catalonia, than he was poisoned.*' 
(Histoire G^n^rale de Portugal j Paris, 1735; tom. ill. p. S45.) It must 
we been a very slow poison. He axrived January Slst, 1404, and die* 
June 2901,1466. 
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he wu intnuted by that body to be torn ia pieoes before his 
face. 

The Catalans then proceeded to elect Een§ le Bon, as he was 
styled, of Anjoo, to the vacant throne, brother of one of the 
original competitors for the crown of Ara^on on the den&ise of 
Martin ; whose cognomen of '* Good " is indicatiTe of a sway 
far more salntar^ to his subjects than the more coveted and 
imposing title of Great. (1) This titular sorereign. of half & 
dosen empires, in which ne ^d not actually possess ^ a rood of 
land, was too far advanced in years to aasome this pcanlons 
enterprise himsdf : and he accordinjs^y intnuted it to nis son 
John, dnke of Calabria and Lorrame, who, in his romantie 
expeditions in southern Italy, had acquired a reputation for 
courtesv and knightiy prowess inferior to none other of his 
time. (2) Crowds of adventurers flocked to the standard of a 
leader whose ample inheritance of pretensions had made him 
familiar with war from his earliest boyhood ; and he soon found 
himself at the head of eight thousand effective troops. Louis 
the Eleventh, although not directiy aiding his enterprise with 
supplies of men or mone^, was wimnff so tar to countenance it 
as to open a passage for mm through the mountain fastnesses of 
JELoussillon, then in his keeping, and thus enable him to descend 
with his whole army at once on the northern borders of Cata- 
lonia. (1467.) (3) 

The kinff of Aragon could oppose no force capable of resisting 
this formiaable army. His ezcheqiier, always low, "was com- 
pletel^r exhausted by the extraordinary efforts which he had 
made in the late campaigns ; and as the king of France, either 
disgusted with the long protraction of the war, or from secret 
good-will to the enterprise of his feudal subject, withheld from 

(1) Sir Walter Soott, in his " Anne of Geierstein,** bas brought into fun 
relief the ridicolonfl side of Rent's character. The good kind's ftmdness for 
poetry and the arts, however, although showing itsdf occasionally in paerile 
eccentricities, may compare advantageously with the coarse appetites and 
mlsdiievous activity of most of the contemporary princes. After all* the 
l)est tribute to his worth was the earnest atfachfneot of his people. His 
biography has been well and diligently compiled by the viscount of ViUenenve 
Bargemont (Histoire de Ren^ d'A^^Jou, Paris, 18S5), who has, however, 
indulged in greater detail than was perhaps to have been desired 1^ Roie, 
or his readers. 

(2) Comines says of him : " A tons alarmes c'estoit le premier homme ann^, 
«t de toutes pitees, et son cheval tousfours bard^. n portoit un habUlenaent 
que ces condncteurs portent en Italie, et sembloit bien (prince et chef de 
guerre ; et y avoit d*ob4iBsance autant que monseigneur de Charolois, et 
Ivj ob^issoit tout Tost de meilleur ccsnr, car & la vMt6 il estoit digne d'estre 
honors."— Philippe de Comines, Mdmoires, apud Petitot (Paris, 18S6), Uv. I, 
ch^. 11* 

(3) Villeneuve Bargemont, Hist, de Ren^, torn. ii. pp. l66, 169. — ^Histoire de 
Louys XI., autrement dicte La Chronique Scandaleuse, par un Greffler de 
THostel de VUle de Paris (Paris, 1630), p. 146.— Znrita, Anales, torn. iv. 
iol. 150, 153.— Alonso de Palenda, Ck>r6nica, MS. part 3, cap. 17. — Palencia 
swells the numbers of the French in the service of tiie duke of JLonraine to 
20,000. 
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Sing Jolm the stipulated subsidies, the latter monarch found 
himself unable, with every expedient of loan and exaction, to 
raise sufficient money to pay his troops, or to supply his maga* 
zines. In addition to this, he was now involved in a dispute 
^th the count and countess of Foix, who, eager to antioipate 
the possession of Navarre, which had been guaranteed to tnem 
on their father's decease, threatened a similar rebellion, though 
on much less justifiable pretences to that which, he nad lust 
experienced from Don Carlos. To crown the whole of John's 
caxamitles, his eyesight, which had been impaired bv exposure 
and protracted sufferings during the winter siege ox Amposta, 
now failed him altogether. (1) 

In this extremity, his intrepid wife, putting herself at the 
head of such forces as she could collect, passed by water to the 
eastern shores of Catalonia, besieging Kosas in person, and 
checking the operations of the enemy by the capture of several 
inferior places ; while Prince Ferdinand, effecting a junction 
-with her before Gerona, compelled the duke of Lorraine to 
abandon the siege of that important city. Ferdioand's ardour, 
however, had nearly proved fatal to him ; as in an accidental 
encounter with a more numerous partjr of the enemy, his jaded 
horse would infallibly have betrayed him into their hands, had 
it not been for the devotion of his officers, several of wnom. 
throwing themselves between him and his pursuers, enabled 
him to escape by the sacrifice of their own liberty. 

These in^ectual struggles could not turn the tide of fortune. 
The duke of Lorraine succeeded in this and the two following 
campaigns in making himself master of all the rich district of 
Ampuzden, north-east of Barcelona. In the capital itself, his 
truly princely qualities, and his popular address, secured him 
the most unbounded influence. Such was the enthusiasm 
for hia person, that when he rode abroad the people thronged 
around him, embracing his knees, the trappings of his steed, 
and even the animal himself, in their extravagance ; while the 
ladies, it is said, pawned their rings, necklaoes, and other 
omamonts of their attire, in order to defray the expenses of the 
war. (2) 

King John, in the meanwhile, was draining the cup of bitter- 
ness to the dregs. In the winter of 1468, his queen, Joan Hen- 
riquez, fell a victim to a j^ainfol disorder, which had been 
secretly corroding her constitution for a number of years. In 
many respects she was the most remarkable woman of her time. 
Bhe took an active part in the poKtios of her husband, and may 

(1) L.Maarineo,Ck>6a8Meinorable8,foL 1S9.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. US, 
149, 168.— AlesoD, Anates de Nwana, torn. !▼. pp. 6ll>-4i8.— Dados, Hist, 
de Louis XI. (Amsterdam, 174(9), torn. ii. p. 114.— M6m. de Oomines, Introd. 
p. 258, ap. Fetitot. 

(2) Villeneuve Bargemont, Hist, de Ren£, torn. ii. pp. 182, 183.— L. Manneo, 
foU 140.— Zmita, Anales, torn, iy.fol. 153— 164.— Abarca, Reyes de Ara«oii, 
torn. ii. Key 29, cap. 7. 
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he even said to have nven them a direction. She conducted 
aeyeral important dij^omatic negotiations to a happy issue, 
and, what was more uncommon in her sex, displiiyed con- 
siderahle capacity for military affiurs. Her persecatdon of her 
stepson Carlos hias left a deep stain on her memory. It was 
the cause of all her hnshand s snhseqnent misfortimes. Her 
inTinoihle spirit, howeyer, and the resources of her genius, 
supplied him with the best means of surmounting many of 
the dificxdties in which she had inyolyed him, aad her loss 
at this crisis seemed to leaye Idm at once without solace o; 
support. (1) 

At this period he was ftuther embarrassed, as will appear in 
the ensuing chapter, by n^otiations for Ferdinand's^ marriage, 
which was to depriye him, m a great measure, of his son's co- 
operation in the strugrie with his subjects, and wiuch, as he 
lionented, while he haa scarcely three hundred enriques in his 
coffers, called on him for additional disbursements. 

As tiie darkest hour, howeyer, is commonly said to precede 
the dawning, so light now seemed to break upon the affiairs of 
John. A physician in Lerida, of the Hebrew race, which mono- 
polised, at thAt time, almost all the medical science in Spain, 
persuaded the king to submit to the then unusual operation of 
couching, and succeeded in restoring sight to one of ELs eyes. 
As the Jew, after the fashion of the i^bs, debased his real 
science with astrology, he refused to oi>erate on the other eye, 
since the planets, ne said, wore a malignant aspect. ^Bnt 
John's rugged nature was insensible to the timorous supersti- 
tions of his age, and he compelled the physician to repeat his 
experiment, which, in the end, proyed perfectiy successftd. 
Thus restored to his natural faculties, the octogenarian chiet 
for such he might now almost be called, regained his wonted 
elasticity, and prepared to resume offensiye operations against 
the enemy with all his accustomed energy. (2) 

Heayen, too, as if taking compassion on his accumulated 
misfortunes, now remoyed the prmcipal obstacle to his success 
by the death of the duke of Lorraiae, who was summoned from 
the theatre of his short-liyed triumphs on the 16th of December, 
1469. The Barcelonians were thrown into the greatest conster- 
nation by his death, imputed, as usual, though without apparent 
foundation, to noison ; and their respect for his memory was 
attested by the nonours, no less than royal, which they paid to 

(1) Alonso de Palenda, Cor6nica, MS. part 9, cap. 88.— L. Marineo, Cosas 
Memorables, fol. 143. — Aleson, Anales de Navaira, torn. W. p. O09. — The 
qaeen's death was said to have been caused hy a cancer. Accordlngr to Aleson 
and some other Spanish -writers, Joan was heard several thnes, in her last 
iUness, to exclaim, in alkalon, as was suHweed, to her assassination of Carlos. 
** Alas ! Ferdinand, how dear thou hast cost thy mother ! *' I find no notice of 
this improbable confession in any contemporary author. 

(3) Mariana, Hist, de Espana, tom. ii. pp. 459f 460.— L. Marineo, Ck>6as Me- 
moxables, fol. 141.— Alonso de Palencia, Cordnica, MS. cap. 88. 
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LisTemains. - His body, sumptuously attired, with Ids viotorious 
sword by Mb side, was paraded in solemn procession through 
the illuminated streets of the city, and, after lying nine days m 
state, was deposited amid the lamentations of the people in the 
sepulohre of the sovereigns of Catalonia. (1) 

As the father of the deceased prince was too old, and his 
children too young, to give effeotual aid to tiieir cause, the Cata- 
lans might be now said, to be again without a leader. But their 
spirit was unbroken, and with the same resolution in which 
tney refused submission more than two centuries after, in 1714» 
when the combined forces of France and Spain were at the gates 
of the capital, theyrejected the conciliatory adyances made them 
anew by John. That monarch, howeyer, having succeeded, by 
extraordinary efforts, in assembling a competent force, was pro- 
ceeding with his usual alacrity in the reduction of such places 
in the eastern quarter of Cataionia as had revolted to the enemy, 
while at the same time he instituted a rigorous blockade of 
Barcelona by sea and land. The fortifications were starong, and 
the king was unwilling to expose so fair a city to the devaistat- 
ing horrors of a storm. The inhabitants made one vigorous 
eifort in a sally against the royal forces ; but tiie civic militia 
were soon broken, and the loss of four thousand men, killed and 
prisoners, admonished them of their inability to cope with the 
veterans of Aragon. (2) 

At length, reduced to the last extremity, they consented to 
enter into negotiations, which were concluded by a treaty, 
equally honourable to both parties. It was stipulated that 
Barcelona should retain all its ancient privileges and rig[hts of 
jurisdiction, and, with some exceptions, its large territorial 
p^sessions. A general amnesty was to be granted for offences. 
The foreign mercenaries were to be allowed to depart in safety ; 
and such of the natives as should refuse to renew tneir allegiance 
to their ancient sovereign within a year, might have the 
libertjr of removing with their effects, wherever they would. One 

E revision may be thought somewhat singular, after what 
ad occurred ; it was agreed that the king should cause the 
Barcelonians to be publicly proclaimed, throughout all his 
dominions, good, faitmul, and loyal subjects ; which was accord- 
ingly done ! 

(1) ViUeneave Bargemont, Hist, de Ren£, torn. ii. pp. 182, S33, 334. — L. 
Marineo, Cosas Memoxables, fol. 142. — Alonso de Falenda, Cordnica, part 2» 
cap. 39.— Znrita., AmJes, torn. iv. foL 178.— According to M. de ViUoieiiTe 
Bargmont, the Princess Isabella's hand had been offered to the doke of 
Lorraine j and ttie envoy despatched to notify his acceptance of it, on arriving: 
at the court of Castile, received from the lips of Henxy lY. the first tidings of 
his master's death (tom. ii. p. 184). He must have learned too, with no less 
Korprise, that Isabella had already been married at that time more than a 
year ! See the date of the official marriage recorded in Mem. de la Acad, de 
Hist. tom. vi. Apend. No. 4. 

(2) Alonso de Falenda, Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap. ag, 45.— Zurita, Analea, 
tom. iv. fol. ISO— 183.^Abarca, Reyea de Aragon, Rey 29, cap. 29. 
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The king, after thie adjustment of the preliminaries, '* dedin- 
ing," BavB a contemporary, " the triumphal oar which had been 
prepared for him, made hu entrance into the city by the gal*. 
of pt. Antony, mounted on a white charger ; and as he rod'- 
silong the principal streets, the sight of so many pallid counte- 
nances and emaciated figrores, bespeaking the extremity of 
feunine, smote his heart with sorrow." He then proceeded tu 
the hall of the great palace, and, on the 22nd of December, 1472, 
solemnly swore there to respect the constitution and laws of 
Catalonia. (1) 

Thus ended this lon^ disastrous civil war, the fruit of parental 
iigustice and oppression, which had nearly cost the \mg of 
Aragon the fairest portion of his dominions ; which devoted to 
disqidetude and disappointment more than ten years of life, at 
a period when repose is most plateful ; and wnioh opened the 
way to foreign wars, that contmued to hang like a dark cloud 
oyer the eyening of his days. It was attended, howeyer, vitk 
one important result ; that of establishing Ferdinand's succes- 
sion oyer the whole of the domains of his ancestors. 

I 

(1) L. Maxlneo, Cosas Memorables, foL 144, 147.— Zuxita, /^^»^'^^ tom^iv. 
ibi. 187, i88.~AlonBo de Palencia, Coninicm, MS. part % cap. i. 
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1464—1469. 

Hemy IV. disappoints Expectatioiis — Oppression of the People— League of tbe 
Nobles — Extraordinary Scene at ATfla— Early Edncallon of IsabeD^Deatli 
of her Brother Alfonso— hutestine Anardiy— Ilie Crown offered to Isabdla 
— She declines it— Her Soitors— She aoc^to Ferdinand of Aracon— Mar* 
riage Articles— Critical Sitnatioa of Isabella— Fardhaand entetv Castile — 
Their Marriage. 

Wbxle these stonny events were ocenrring in Aragon, the 
Infanta Isabella, wnose birth was mentioned at the close of 
the first chapter, was passing: her yonlh amidst scenes scarcely 
less tnmnltuons. At the date of her birth, her prospect of snc- 
oeedingr to the throne of heif ancestors was eyen more remote 
than Ferdinand's prospect of inheriting that of his ; and it is 
interesting to observe through what trials, and by what a seriea 
of remarkable events, Providence was pleased to brinf about 
this result, and through it the union, so long deferred, of the 
great Spaxush monarchies. 

The accession of her elder brother, Henry the Fonrth, was 
welcomed with an enthusiasm proportioned to the disgust 
which had been excited bv the long-protracted and imbecile 
reign of his predecessor. Borne few, indeed, who looked back 
to the time when he was arrayed in arms against his father, 
distrusted the soundness either of his principles or of his judg- 
ment ; but far the larger portion of tne nation was disposed to 
refer this to inexperience, or the ebullition of youthful spirit, 
and indulged the cheering anticipations which are usually 
entertained of a new reig^i and a young monarch. (1) Henry was 
distinguished by a benign temper, and by a condescension, 
which might be called familiarity, in his intercourse with hia 
inferiors, virtues pNeculiarlj engagring in persons of his elevated 
station ; and as vices which wear the ^Loss^ of vouth are not 
only pardoned, but are oftentimes popular with the vulgar, the 
reckless extravagance in which he indralged himself was £sivour- 
ably contrasted with the severe parsimony of his father in his 
latter years, and gained him the surname of ** the liberaL'* 
His treasurer having remonsteated with him on the prodigality 

(1) " Nn pndet assnetos soeptris ; mitissinia sors est 
Regnomm sob lege novo.'* 

Lncan. Fharsalia, lib. S. 
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of Job earoenditore, he repliecU "Kings, instead of hoardini 
treasure like iniyate persons^are bound to dispense it for tb 
happiness of their snbjeots. We most giye to onr enemies t< 
make them finumds, and to onr friends to keep them, so." H( 
suited the action so well to the word, that, in a few years, theit 
was scaroely a tnaravedi remaining in the royal cofEers.(l) 

He maintained greater state than was nsoal with the monarchs 
of Castile, keeping in iMiy a body-guard of thirtr-six hundred 
lanoes, splendidly ejiuipped, and officered by the sons of thx 
nobility. He proclaimed a crusade against the Moors, a measuiv 
always popular in Gastile ; assuming the pomegranate-bnuidi, 
the deyice of Granada, on his escutcneon, m token of his inten- 
tion to extirpate the Moslems £com the Peninsula. He assem- 
bled the chivalry of the remote provinces ; and, in the early part 
of his reign, scarce a year elapsed without one or more mcur- 
sions into the hostile territorv with armies of thirty or forty 
thousand men. The results did not correspond with the magmH- 
oence of the apparatus ; and these bxilliant expeditions too often 
«y worated in a mere border foray, or in an empty gasconade 
under the walls of Granada. Orchards were cut down, harvests 
plundered, villages burnt to the ground, and all the other modes 
of annoyance peculiar to this ban)arous warfare put in practice 
by the invading armies, as they swept over the face of the 
countr^r ; individual feats of prowess, too, commemorated in tk 
romantic ballads of the time, were achieved ; but no victory n^ 
gained, no important post acquired. The king in vain excused 
his hastv retreats ana abortive enterprises, by saying, '* that he 
prized the life of one of his soldiers more than those of a thou- 
sand Mussulmans." His troops murmured at this timorous 
policy ; and the people of the south, on whom tiie charg^ of the 
expeditions fell with peculiar heaviness, from their neighbour- 
hood to the scene of operations, complained that " the war wis 
carried on against them, not against the infidel." On one occa- 
sion an attempt was made to detain the king's person, anddms 
prevent him mxm disbanding his forces. So soon had the loyal 
authority fallen into contempt ! The kin^ of Granada hinseli 
when summoned to pay tribute after a series of these inefiectoil 
operations, replied, "that, in the first years of Henry's reigOt 
he would have offered anything, even his children, to preserve' 
peace to his dominions ; but now he would give nothing."(2) , 

(1) Oviedo, Qalncoa|[enas,MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 8.— Rodericus Saactini) 
Historia Hispwdca, cap. 38, SQ.— Pnlgar, Qaros Varones, tit. jt. — oatM 
Crdnica, i. so. — Gnzmaii, Generacioiies, cap. 83. — ^Although Henrjr's laviA 
expenditure, particalarly on works of ardiitectare, gained him in early life ti* 
appellation of *' the liberal," he is better known on the roll of Castititf 
sovereigns by the less flattering title of " the Impotent." 

(9) Zoniga. Anales Brlesi^sttcos y Seculaxes de SeriUa (Madrid, 1667), p. Sib 
—CastiUo, CnSnica, cap. so.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. pp. 415, 419" 
Alonso de FUenda, CoxtSnica, MS. part 1, cap. 14 et seq.^The soxpriuot 
Gibraltar, the unhappy source of feud between the fiuniiies of Goznuniit 
Ponce de Leon, did not oceor till a later period (I46s). 
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The contempt to which the king exposed himself by his 
public conduct was still farther heightened by his domestic. 
Witli eyen a greater indisposition to business than was mani- 
fested by his fatheri(l} he possessed none of the cnltiyated 
tastes which were the redeemmg qualities of the latter. Having 
been addicted firom his earliest youth to debauchery, when he 
had lost the powers, he retained all the relish, for tne brutish 
pleasures of a voluptuary. He had repudiated his wife Blanche 
of Aragon, after a union of twelve years, on grounds suffidently 
ridiculous and humiliating. (2) In 1455, he espoused Joanna, a 
Portugueseprincess, sister of Alfonso the Futh, the reigninf 
monarch. Tias lady, then in the bloom of vouth, was possessed 
of personal graces and a lively wit, which, say the historians, 
made her the delight of the court of Portugal. She was accom- 
panied by a brilliant train of maidens, and her entrance into 
Castile was greeted by the festivities and military pageants 
which belong to an age of chivalry. The light and hvely man- 
ners of the young queen, however, which seemed to defy the 
formal etiquette of the Castilian court, eave occasion to the 

frossest suspicions. The toxigue (tf scandal indicated Beltran 
e la Cueva, one of the handsomest cavaliers in the kingdom, 
and then newly risen in the royal graces, as the person to whom 
she most liberally dispensed her favours. This knight defended 
a passage of arms, in presence of the court, near Madrid^ in 
"^^ch he maintained the superior beauty of his mistress agamst 
ail comers. The king was so much delighted with his prowess, 
that he commemorated the event by the erection of a monastery 
dedicated to St. Jerome ; a whimsical origin for a religious 
institution. (3) 

The queen's levity might have sought some justification in 
the unveiled licentiousness of her husband. One of the maids 
of honour, whom she brought in her train, acquired an ascend- 
ancy over Henry, which he did not attempt to disguise ; and 

(1) Sach was his apathy, says Mariana, fhat he would sabacribe his name 
to public ordinances, without taking the tronblf to acquaint himself with their 
contentB.— Hist, de Espaoa, torn. iL p. 423. 

(2) Polgar, Crdnica de los Reyes CatdUcos (Valencia, 1780), cap. S.— Alonso 
de Palenda, Cordnica, MS. part 1 , cap. 4.— Aleson, Analea de Navazra, torn. iy. 
pp. 519, 620.— The maniage between Blanche and Heniy was public^ declared 
▼oid by the bishop at Segovia, oonflxmed by the ardibishcq) of Toledo, *' por 
impoteneia rupeeiixfaf owing to some malign inilaenoe I " 

(3) La CUbie, Hist, de Portagal, torn. lil. pp. 396, 346. — Florex, Reynaa 
Cathdiicas, torn. ii. pp. 783, 766.— Alonso de Palenda, Oordnica, MS. pwt 1, 
cap. 20, 21 . — ^It does not appear, howeyer, whom Bettran de la Coeva indicated 
as the lady of his love on this occasion. (See Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 23, 34.) 
Two anecdotes may be mentioned as characteristic of the gallantry ai the 
times. The archbiuu^ of SevfUe concladed a superb fite, given in honour of 
the royal nuptials, Isy introducing on the table two TMes flUed with rings 
garnished with predoua stones, to be distributed among his ftmale guests. 
At a baU given on another occasion, the young queen havmg condescended to 
dance wiUi the French ambassador, the latter made a solemn vow, in 00m. 
memoration of so distinguished an honour, never to dance with any other 
woman. 

I. H • 
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the pakoe, after the exhibition of the moet diBgracefol soenes, 
became divided by the faotioiiB of the hostile fair ones. The 
archbishop of SeTJlle did not blush to espouse the cause of the 
paramonr, who maintained a roagnifi pence of state which 
zivalLed that of royalty itself. The public were still in<«e 
soandaJised by Henry's sacrilegious intrusion of another of his 
mistresses into the post of abbess of a conyent in Toledo, after 
the expulsion of her predecessor, a lady of noble rank and 
irreproachable character. (1) 

Tne stream of corruption soon finds its way from the higher 
to the more humble walks of life. The middling daases, 
imitating their superiors, indulged in an excess of luxury 
equally demoralising, and ruinous to their fortunes. The oon- 
tajg:ion of example ixif eoted ey^i the higher ecclesiastics ; and 
we find the archbishop of St. James hunted from hia see by the 
indignant populace, in consequence of an outrage attempted on 
a youthful bride, as she was returning from cnuroh, after the 
performance of the nuptial ceremony. The rights of the people 
could be but little consulted, or cared for, in a court thus 
abandoned to unbounded license. Accordingly we find a repe- 
tition of most of l^e unconstitutional and oppressiye aoto whidi 
occurred under John the Second, of Castile ; attempts at arl^ 
trary taxation, interference in the freedom of elections, and in 
the right exercised by the cities of nominating the commanders 
of such ocmtingente of troops as they might contribute to the 
public defence. Their territories were repeatedly alienated, and, 
as well as the immense sums raised by the sale of papal indul- 
gences for the prosecution of the Moonah war, were layiahfid on 
the royal satellites. (2) 

But perhaps the most crying eyil of this period was the 
shameless adulteration of the com. Instead of nye royal mints, 
which formerly existed, there were now one hundred and fifty 
in the hands of authorised indiyiduals, who debased i^e ooin to 
such a deplorable extent, that the most common articles of life 
were enhanced in yalue three, four, and eyen six fold. Those 
who owed debts eagerly anticipated the season- of payment; 

0) Alonso de FUendA, Oovdoks, MS. cap. 43, 47.— OMtillp, Cidiuca, 
cap. 28. 

(3) Alonso de Palenda, Cordoica, MS. cap. 36.— Sempere, Hist, del Luxo, 
torn. i. p. 183.— Idem, Hist, des Cortte, chap. 19.— Marina, Teoxfa, part i, 
oap. 30 { part 8, pp. 890, 891.— Zuuiga, Anales de Sevilla, w- 346, 340.— The 
papal bulls of crasade issued <m ttiese occasions, siQrs Palenda, oantaixied, 
among other indulgences, an exeaMptton from the pains and penalties of por- 
gatoiT, assuring to the soul at the porchaser, after death, an fanm«»rfiafa> 
tzanslation into a state of gkny. Some of the more orthodox casoistB doubted 
tiie ▼alidity of such a bulL But it was decided, after due examination, that, 
as the holy father possessed plenary power of absolution of all oOtooes com- 
mitted i^Km earth, and as purgatonr is situated upon eartli, it properly im 
within his Jurisdiction (cap. 83). BuUs of crusade were sold at the nte of 900 
mara^edis each 1 and it is computed by the same historian, that no less tliaa 
4,000,000 BUiiaTedia wese amMsed by this traOc in Castile hi tiie ^aoe of fbor 
yeanl 
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and, as the crediton refiued to aooept it in the depreciated 
currenoy, it heeame a fniitfdl aonroe of litigation ana tiimiilt» 
until tbe whole nation seemed on tiie yezge of baoJcmptOT. In 
this ffenend lioense, the rif ht of the stronffest was the omy one 
whion could make itself heard. 13ie nohles, oonverting their 
oasties into dens of robbers, plundered the i^perty of the tra- 
yeller, whieh was afterwards sold pnUiolj u the dties. One 
of these robber ohieftains, who held an important oommand. on 
the £x>ntier8 of Mnrcia, was in the habit of oarryiog on an 
infamous traffic with the Moors by selling to them as slaves the 
Christian prisoners of either sex, whom ne had eaptared in hia 
marauding expeditions. When subdued bjr Henry, after a 
sturdy resistanoe, he was asfain reoeiTed into fayoor, and 
reinstated in his possessions. (1) The pnallauimons monaroh 
knew neither when to pardon nor when to punish. 

But no part ofHemry's eon^ot gaye sueh umbrare to Ids 
nobles as the feusility with which £b resigned himself to the 
control of fayonrites, whom he had created as it were firom 
nothing, and whom he advanced oyer the beads of the ancient 
aristocracy of the land. Among those especially disgusted by 
this proceeding, were Juan Padieeo. marauis of Yillena, and 
Alfonso Carillo, archbishop of Toledo. These two personages 
exercised so important an influence oyer the destinies of Henry, 
as to deserye more particular notice. The former was of noble 
Portuguese extraction^ and originally a nage in the service of 
tixe constable Aly aro de Lona, by wh<xn he had been introduced 
into the household of Prince Henry, during the lifetime of John 
the Second. His polished and plausible address soon acquired 
him a complete ascendancy oyer tbe fBchle mind of his master, 
who was guided by his pemioioiis counsels in his frequent 
dissensions with his father. His inyention was eyer busy in 
devising intrigues, which he recommended by his subtile, 
insiniiating eloquemse ; and he seemed to prefer the attainment 
of his purposes by a crooked rather than bya direct policy, even 
when the latter might equally well have answered. He sus- 
tained reyerses with impcortar baUe composure ; and, when his 
schemes were most successful, he was willing to risk all ioi the 
excitement of a new revolution. Although, naturally humane, 
and without violent or revengefuL paasions, his restless spirit 
was perpetually involving his country in all the disasters of 
dyil war. He was created marquis of TiQena by John the 
Second ; and his ample domains, lym^ on the confines of Toledo, 
Mnroia, and Yalencia, and embraemg an immense extent of 
populous and well-ifortified territory, made him the most 
powerfiil vassal in the kingdom. (2) 

(1) Bms, MonedM de Emiave IV. (Ifadild, IBM), ]ip. S-5.— Akmao de 
P>taick,<3orteica, MS. cap. 8S» US.— Gaatillo, Crteioft, oap. 19. 

(2) Pulnr, Claros Varones, tit. 6.— Castillo, Crtolia, cap. is.— Modoak 
Monuqvda de B^pefia, torn. i. p. Stt.^The asctant aumalMte or^^«na, 
haying been incorporated into the crown of Castile, derolyed to Fnnoe uemqr 

H2 
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His uncle, the arohbisbop of Toledo, wub of a steraer * cba- 
raoter. He was one of those turbulent prelates, not nnfreqnent 
in a rode age, who seem intended by natnre for the camp rather 
than the church. He was fierce, hanghty, intractable ; and he 
was supported in the ezeoufion of his ambitious enterpanses, no 
less by ids undaunted resolution, than by the extraordinary 
resources which he enjoyed as primate of Spain. He wasoa^ble 
of warm attachments, and of making great personal sacnfioes 
for his Mends, from whom, in return, he exacted the most 
implicit deference ; and, as he was both easily offended and 
implacable in his resentments, he seems to have been almost 
equally fonnidable as a Mend and as an enemy, (l) 

These early adherents of Hen^, little satisfied with seeing' 
their own consequence edipsed by the rising glories of the 
newly-created fayourites, begpem secretly to sur up cabals and 
confederacies among the nobles, until the occurrence of other 
circumstances obyufied the necessity, and indeed the possibility, 
of further dissimulation. Henry hiid been persuaded to take 

Sart in the internal dissensions which then agitated the kutg- 
om of Aragon, and had supported the Catalans in their oppo- 
sition to their sovereign bv seasonable supplies of men and 
money. He had even maae some oonsideraDle conqnests for 
himself, when he was induced, bv the adyice of the nuirqpis of: 
Tillena and the archbishop of Toledo, to refer the arbitration of 
his differences with the km^ of Aragon to Louis the Eleventh 
of France, a monarch whose habitual policy allowed him to 
refuse no opportunity of interference m the concerns of his 
nei|riibours. 

The conferences were conducted atBayonne, and an inter- 
view was subsequently agreed on between the kings of France 
and Castile, to be held near that city, on the buiks of the 
Sidassoa, which divides the domimons of the respective 
monarphs. ^ The contrast exhibited by the two princes at this 
interview, in their style of dress and equipage, was sufficiently 
striking to deserve notice. Louis, who was even worse attirea 
than usuaL according to Comines, wore a coat of coarse woollen 
doth, out short, a mshion then deemed very unsuitable to per- 
sons of rank, with a doublet of fustian, and a weather-beaten 
hat, surmounted by a little leiCden image of the Timu. JBQs 
mutative courtiers adopted a similar costume. The Castilians, 
on the other hand, displayed uncommon magnifioenoe. The 

of .^•ffon, on hit nuurrlage with the dsnghter of John If. It was sabMoaently 
oraflscstted \tj that monaiich, in oonaequence of the zepeated zebellions of 
Mnoe Henxy j and the title, together with a large proportion of the damahis 
orlfflnailj attMhed to it» was confeRed on Don Jnan Facheoo, I7 whom it was 
mBanBltCed to his son, afterwards raised to the rank of duke of SBcalona, in 
the reign of Inbel]a.->8alazar de Mendoza, Dignidades de GastlDa 7 Leon 
(liadrid, l7iK), Uh. 8, cap. 19, 17. 
(1) Pulgar, GlarosVaranea, tit. so.--Bemaldez, Reyes CatdUoos, MS. cap. 
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barge of the royal &TODXxte. Bdtrande laCneYa, was letsplead' 
ent ^tJi sails of obth of goldL and his ^ypateL nitteied with a 
profosion of oostly jewels. Henry was esoortedoT his Moorish 
giiaid, goigeoosly eqxiipped, and the caralierB of Lis train Tied 
with eaoh other in the smnptooiis deooiations of disss and 
equipage, llie two nations appcwr to haTS been nnitiialljr 
dis^-asted with the contrast eznilnted by their oppoaite aibo* 
tations. The Fieneh sneered at the ostentation of tfca fi^aniaids, 
and the latter, in tiieir torn, derided the aordid pammony of 
their neiffhbonrs ; and tiins the seeds of a natkmal aTerrion 
were implanted, which, under the inflnenoe of more important 
circrmistanoes, ripened into open hostility. (1) 

The monardis seem to ha^e separated with as little esteem 
for each other as did their respeotiTe oonrtiers : and Gomines 
profits by the occasion to inemcate the inexpedienoy of soch 
mterviewB between princes, who hare exchanged the careless 
jollity of youth for the e«M and oalenlating polioy of riner 
years. Thie award of Louis dissatisfied all puties; a tolenuils 
proof of its impartiality. The Castilians, in partumlai^ oom- 

Slained that tne marquis of YiUena and the aiehbisnop o€ 
'oledo had compromised the honour of the nation, by allowing 
their sovereign to cross over to the French shore of the Bidassoa ; 
and its interests, by the cession of the conquered territory to 
Ara^n. They loudlv accused them of bems pensioners ti 
Louis ; a iaet which does not appear improbably eonaidering 
the usual policy of this pnnce, who, as is well knowiL main- 
tained an espionage over the councils of most of his neignbonrs. 
Henry was so far convinced of the truth of these impntations, 
that he dismissed the obnoxious ministers firom their employ- 
ments. (2) 

The oisgraced nobles instantly set about the organisation of • 
one of those formidable confederaoies which had so often shaken 
the monarchs of Castile upon their throne, and which, although 
not authorised by positive law, as in Aragon, seem to have 
derived somewhat of a constitutional sanction from andent 
nsage. Some of the members of this coalition were doubtleas 
influenced exclusively by personal jealousies i but many others 
entered into it from disgust at the imbecile and arbitrary 
proceedings of the crown. 

In 1462, the queen had been delivered of a daughter, who was 
named, like herself, Joanna, but who, from her reputed father* 

(1) At least these sk the in^ortsat cooseqaenoes fanpatod to ttris intcnieir 
by the French ^writers.— See Gafflsnl, RlvsUt^ torn. iiL pp. S4l— sa^ 
Comines, M^mofares, liv. 3, chi^. 8; also Csstfllo, Crdiiies, cap. 48, 49; 
Zurita, Anaks, Ub. 17, cap. 60. 

(3) Ferrexas, Hist. d'Espegne, torn. il. p. 1S3.— Zurtta, Anales, Ub. 17* cap- 
50.— GastiUo, CMnica, cxp. 61, 63, 68.— Tlw queen of Aiagon, ^rbo was as 
skilftil a diplomaiist as her husband John I., assailed the mitf of V Mena 
quite as much as his fnteicst. On one of his tnissinns to her comt, she invtted 
him to dine with her «^te.d-<^fo at her own taUe, while dnrins the lepast thsgr 

woe served by the ladies of the palace.— Ibid. cap. 40. 
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fidtrande la Coeya, was bettor knnmm in fhe pr o gi oiB of ha 
nnfartonate history hj the eognomea of Beltruicoa. Senry, 
Ikoweyer, had required the unud oath, of allegiaaoe to be ten- 
dered to her as preenmptiye hear to the crown. The confederates 
aesembled at Burgos, declared this oath of fealty a compolBoij 
act» and that many of them had privately protested agrainst it 
at the time, from a oonyiotion of tne illegitimacy of Joazuoa. In 
the bill of grieyances, which they now presented to the monarch, 
they required that he should deliver nis brother Alfonso into 
their hands, to be publicly acknowledged as his successor ; they 
enumerated the numifold abuses which pervaded every depart- 
ment of government, which they freely imputed to the unwnole- 
some innuenoe exercised by the &vourite, Bdtran de la Cueva, 
over the royal councils, doubtless the true key to mnch of their 
patriotic sendbUity ; and they entered into a covenant sanc- 
tioned by all the adbmnitiea oi reli^n usual on these occasions, 
not to re-enter tiie service of their sovereign, or accept any 
&vour from him, until he had redressed their wrongs. (1} 

The king, who by an e£Scient policy might, perhaps^ have 
erushed these revolutionary movements in their birth, was 
naturally averse to violent, or even vigorous measures. He 
replied to the bishop of Guenca. his ancient preceptor, who 
rec<nttmended these measures, xou priestcL who are not called 
to eneage in the fight, are very liberal of the blood of others." 
To which the prelate rejoined, with more warmth than breed- 
ing, " Since you are not true to your own honour at a time 
like this, I snail live to see you the most de^^raded monarch 
in Spain; when you will repent too late this unseasonable 
pusillanimity." (2) 

Henrv. unmoved either by the entreaties or remonstrances 
of his adherents, resorted to the milder method of negotiatioiL 
He consented to an interview wilii the confederates, in which 
he was induced, by the plausible ar^niments of the marquis of 
Yillena, to comply with most of their demands. He delivered 
his brother Alfonso into their hands, to be recognised as the 
lawful heir to the crown, on condition of his subsequent unioE 
with Joanna ; and he agreed to nominate, in conjunetioiL with 
his opponents, a commission of five, who should deliberate oe 
the state of the kingdom, and provide an effectual reform of 
abuses. (3) The result of this deliberation* however, proved so 

(1) See the memorial presented to tiie Un^, cited at len^ in Maztoa, 
Tecnla, torn. UL Ap. No. 7.— Castfflo, Gvteica, cap. fts, (M.->Zi]rita, Anales, 
Ub. 17, cap. 60.— LebT^a, Blspanamm Renim Ferdinando Bege et Slisabe 
BeginA Geatarom Decadea (apad Cfaranatam, 1645), lib. 1, cmj^. l, 2.— Alonao 
de Palenda, Cordnica, MS. part I, cap. d.— Bemaldez, Re^ea Catdlicoa, MS. 

W CaatOlo, Crdnica, cap. OS. 

(S) See copiea fh>m the original ii»trmiicnta»wbidi are Kim picaerved in tltt 
■Rhivea of the booae at vmena, in Marina,- Teoila, torn. iiL part 9, Ap. 6, 8.— 
CMtUlo, Crteica, cap. Of, O7.— Akmao de Falenda, Cocdnaea, MS. latrt I, 
cap. 67. 
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infejndidal to the royal authority, that the feeble nonareh mm 
easily persuaded to disavow the xirooeedings of the ooaunia- 
sioners, on the ground of their secret oolliiai<ni witlihia enemies, 
and even to attempt the seizure of their persons. The eon* 
federates, discnsted with this breach of £uth, and in pnimuaieey 
perhapis, of their original design, instantly deoided on tiie 
ezeeation of that bold measure, which some writers denoonee 
as a j9agTant act of rebellion, and others vindicate as a just aad 
constitutional proceeding. 

In an open ^ain, not far from the mty of Avfla, tiiey caused 
a scaffold to be erected, of sufficient devalion to be easily seen 
from the surrounding country. A chair of state was placed on 
it, and in this was seated an effigj of KingHenrv, dad in sable 
robes and adorned with sll the insignia ii royalt]r* a sword at 
its side, a sceptre in its hand, and a crown upon its head. A 
manifesto was then read, exhibiting in glowini^ colours the 
tyrannical conduct of the kin^, and the consequent detemun- 
ation to depose him ; and vindicating the proceeding by several 
precedents drawn from l^e history of the monarohy. The 
archbishop of Toledo, thm ascenmng the platform, tore the 
diadem from the head of the statue ; the marquis of Yilleiia 
removed the sceptre, the count of Placencia the sword* the 
grand rnast^ of^ Alcantara and tiie counts of Benavente amd' 
Faredes the rest of the regal insienia| v^en, the image thus 
despoiled of its honours, was rolled m the dust, amid the 
mmgled croans and damonrs of the spectators. The young 
prince Afib] 



prince Aubnso, at that time only eleven years of sge, 
seated on the vacant throne, and the assembled grandees 
severally kissed his hand in token of their h<»nage ; Hm trumpets 
announced the completion of the ceremony, and the pojpulaoe 
greeted with loyfol acclamati<ms tifts accession of their new 
sovereign. (1) (1465.) 

Such are the details of this extraordinary transaetion, as 
recorded by the two contemporarj^ historians of the rival Ac- 
tions. The tidings were borne, with the usual celerity of evil 
news, to the remotest parts of the kinedom. The pulpit and 
the forum resounded with the debates of du^tants, wno doiied, 
or defended, the right of the subject to sit in judgment on the 
conduct of his sovereign. Every man was ccnnpeljed to choose 
his side in this stranee division of the kingdom. Henry received 
intelligence of the defection, successively, of the capital cities 
of Burgos, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, toffetner with a large part 
of the southern provinces, where lay tne estates of some of the 
most x>oweTfnl partisans of the <mposite &ction. The unfor- 
tunate monarch, thus deserted by his subjects, abandoned 
himself to despair, and expressed the extremity of his 
anguish in the strong language of Job : " Naked came I from 

(1) Akmso de rtleadm, Carteica, M8. put l, cap. es.-CMtfllo* Crdniei^ 

cap. 68, 69, 74. 
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my motber's womb, and naked must I go down to the 
earth." (1) 

A large, probably the larger part of the nation, kowneyer, 
disapproTed of the tamnltaous proeeedings of the com ederate& 
.However much they oontemned the person of the monarcli, 
they were not prepared to see the royal authority thus ojsenly 
degraded. They indulged, too, some compassion for a prmoe, 
whose political vices, at least, were imputable to mentsd inca- 
pacity, and to evil counsellors, rather than to anv natural torxti- 
tude of heart. Among the nobles who adhered to him, the most 
conspicuous were "the good count of Haro," and the powerful 
family of Mendoza, the worthy scions of an illustriouB stock. 
The estates of the marquis of Santillana, the head of this house, 
lay chiefly in the Astarias, and gave him a considerable influ- 
ence in the northern provinces, (2) the majority of whose 
inhabitants remained constant in tneir attachment to the xo jal 
cause. 

When Henry's summons, therefore, was issued tar the attend- 
ance of all his loyal subjects capable of bearinff arms, it was 
answered by a formidable array of numbers, that must have 
greatly e;zceeded tiiat of his riw, and which is swelled by his 
biographer to seventy thousand foot and fourteg^ thousand 
horse ; a much smaller force, under the direction oran efficient 
leader, would doubtless have sufficed to extinguish the rising 
spirit of revolt. But Henry's temper led him to adopt a more 
conciliatory policy, and to try what could be effected by n^- 
tiation, before resorting to arms. In the former, however, ne 
was no match for the confederates, or rather the marauis of 
Yillena, their representative on these occasions. This nobleman, 
who had so zealously co-operated with his party in conferring 
the title of king on Alfonso, had intended to reserve the autho- 
rity to himself. He probably found more difficulty in controlliiu: 
the operations of the jealous and aspiring anstocraoy, witE 
whom he was associated, than he had imagined ; and ne was 
willing to aid the opposite party in maintaining a sufficient 
degree of strength to form a counterpoise to that of the con- 
federates, and taus, while he made his own services the more 

(1) Alonso de Palenda, Cor6mca, MS. part l, cap. 63, 70.— Castillo, C^^teica, 
cap. 7St 70. 

(2) The celebrated marquis of Santillaiut died in 1458, at the age of sixty. 
(Sanchez, Po^sfas Castellanas, torn. i. p. 23.) The title descended to his 
eldest son, Diego Hnrtado de Mendoza, who is represented byhiscontem- 
poraries to have been worthy of his sire. Like him he was imbaed with a 

j lore of letters; he was conspicuous for his magnanimity and chivalrous 

honour, his moderation, constancy, and uniform Iqyalty to his sovereign, 
j virtues of rare worth in those rapacious and turbulent times. (Pulgar, daros 

I Yarones, tit. 9.) Ferdinand and Isabella created him duke del Infiintado. 

This domain derives its name fh>m its having been once the patrimony of the 
infantes of Castile.— See SaJazar de Mendoza, Monarqula, tom. i. p. 219 ; 
and Oignidades de Castilla, lib. 3, cap. 17.— Ovledo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, 
quinc. 1, dial. 8. 
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neoesEHOT to the latter, to proride a mh letieat fiir hiiMftf, im 
case of tne shipwreok of their fiRtanes. (1) 

in cGofoniiity with this dnbiooft policy; he had, soon mfter 
the ooonmiioe at Airila, opened a aeoet ooReepoBdeneo wilk 
bis fnimfir Blaster, and BDgs^jB^ to him tiie idea of tenn^^ 
their diffaenoes by aome ainieaMo adjnstnwMt Inco M a qnwiea 
of these intimations, Henry oonaentea to enter into a nf ftoiiatian 
with the confederates ; and it was agreed thai tikefiseea omboth 
sides should be disbanded, and thai a snBnwi iw n of hoatiBtiea 
lor six m<mths should take plaoe, dmin^ mieh aoBO definitiTe 
and permanent scheme oi reeonciKatirai ndajift he deriaed. 
Henry, in compliance with this azrangeBicni^ instantly dis- 
banded bis IcTies ; they retired overvditfnied witii indignation 
at the condnct of their sorereign, iHio so leadilT leKnqnished 
the only means of redress that he poasessed, and whom thiey now 
saw it would be xmaTailing to asist, since he waa ao ready to 
desert himself. (2) 

It wonld be an nnprofitahle taak to attemjit to nnravd all 
the fine-spnn intrigues by which the mazquu of Yilkna oon- 
triyed to defeat every attempt at an iil«3«»«fa» accommodation 
between the parties, until he waa Ysry genendly eiiperated as 
the real aonroe of the disturhanoea in ue kingdom, in the 
meanwhile, the singular speetade was ezhibBted ra two monaicha 
pxesidmg oyer one nation, s ui r oun dcd by their r eap ecti f e eonrta, 
administering the laws, conToking cortes, and in fine assundn^ 
the state and exercising all the functions of sorennRnty. It 
was apparent that this state of things could not last loogL and 
that the political ferment which now agi t ated the mimds o€ 
men from one extremity of the kingdom to the other, and 
which occasionally displayed itself m tumults and acta of 
violence, would soon bmst forth with all the hccron of a mvil 
war. 

At this juncture, a proposition was made to Hemry fior 
detaching the powerful tanulj of Pacheoo from the interests of 
the oonmderates, by the marriage of hb sister laahella with die 
brother of the marquis of Yillaia, Don Pedro Ojron, ^and 
master of the order of Calatraya, a nobleman of aspiimg views, 
and one of the most active partisans of his faction. The azeh* 
bishop of Toledo would naturally foUow the fotonea of his 
nephew ; and thus the league, deprived of its priwdi Md sn^ 
ports, must soon crumble to pieces, instead of lenmiHiig thu 
proposal as an affiront upon his nonour, the abject mindof Henry 
was content to purchase repose even by the most humiliating 
sacrifice. He acceded to the conditioiis ; application was made 
to Borne for a dispensation from the vows of celibacy imposed 
on the grand master as the companion of a religious order ; and 



(1) Alonao de Pdencte, CofCiiica» MS. put i, cap. 6i.— CMtOlo, Crdnica, 
cap. 78. 

(2) CastiUo, Cr6iiica, cap. 80, 82. 
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npjfw^iiil pieprntioBi wen ia g famllj Mnmoieed to tiie ap- 
ptroadhing nuptials. (1) 

iMbftUa was then in her ■Ut e m fli year. On lier fatlifir^s 
daaftli, ake letbed with her motiicrto the little town of Axenralx^ 
where, in weclninon, and tofrom tikeToioe olilattay and fiJae- 
hoo^ she had heen Twrmitted to nnfold ibe natural graoes of 
sind and person, wnieh aught have heen Uighted in. the 
pestilent atmosphere of a eonrt. Here, nndtf the maternal eye, 
■he was oarefuly instmeted in thoee lemons of pnetieal piety, 
and in the deep revenoee to religian whieh distingnmhed her 
matuer years. On the hirth of the Prinoem Joanna she was 
xemoyed| together with her hrother Alfonso, hy Henry to the 
loyal puaoe, in order more effeotuallir to disoooraae the toma- 
titti A any totion adTene to the interests of nis snpooeed 
daughter. In this ahode of pleasure, somnmded hy sU the 
aeduotions most dsiiKng to TOutliL she did not forget the early 
lessons that she had imbibea ; and the blamelem purity of her 
oondnot shone with additional Inslie amid the soenes of lefvity 
and Uoentiousnem hy whioh die was sQinranded. (2) ^ 

The near oonnaetion of Tsahella with the erown, as well as 
her personal eharaoter, invited the uiplioation of numerous 
aoitors. Her hsnd was first soliBhed to that very Fesdinand 
who was destined to he her future husband, though not till 
after the intervention of many inanspieioasciroumstsiioes. She 
was next betrothed to his dder brother, Carlos ; and sooie years 
after his deoease, when thirteen years of age, was promised by 
Henry to Alfonso of Porto^ Isabella was present with her 
brother at a personal ioterview with that monaroh in 1464 ; but 
Bfiitber threats nor entreaties eoold induee her to aeoede to a 
vnion eo unsuitable from the disparity of their years; and with 
her oharaoteristio disoretion, even at this early age, she rested 
her reftisal on the^ ground, that ** the infantas of Castile ooold 
not be disposedof in manisge vnHMNit the oonsent of the nobles 
oftheieaIia.*'(8) 

When Isabella understood in what manner she was now to be 
■Miifioed to the selfish poliey of her brother, in the proseoution 
w wbioh, eompnlioiT measures, if neeessary, were to be em- 
ployed, she was filled with the liveliest amotions of grief and 
veientment. The msster of Calatrava was well known as a 
fieroe and turbulent leader of totion, and his private life was 
■tsinedwithmostofthelieentioasvioesofthesge. HewaseT»i 
Moused of having invaded the piivaoy of the queen dowi«er, 



\m\ tU. TO^-'C^tttllo, GMnlct, c«y. 8S.-AkMuode FUflncia, Cortnkiw MS. 

W L WaHimo, Omm MemonUai, M. tS4.--Vlaia;. ItayiiM Gutlitflicw, 
torn, U. p. 7«9.— CMtUlo, Crtek», dtp. 37. 

osp. <«ijlb. 7. osp, J;-OirtlHo, CrteicA dT Bnriqiw el Qmito, cup, ai, 57.- 
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Isabdla's motiier, Inr piropoflak of tlie most degiadisg nature ; 
an outrage wbiah the k mg had eitiier not the pow», or the 
inolinatiQii, tDTCBent.(l) With this person, then, so inferior to 
her in hirth, and so mnch more nnworthj of her in ey^ other 
point of yieir, Isahella was now to he nmted. On reeeiyin^ the 
mteJIigenoe, she confined herself to her apartment, ahstaming 
ttam all xunnishment and sleep for a day and night, says a con- 
tBHpoBBzy wxiter, and implormff Heaven in the most piteous 
manner to saTO her from this aLshonour hy her own death or 
tiiat of lier enemy. As she was hewailmg her hard fate to her 
fedthfiil friend B^triz de Bohadilla, " Qod will not p»mit it," 
exdauned the high-spirited lady, ** neither will I : " tibni 
drawing forth a dagger from her D08<»n, which she kent there 
for tiie purpose, she solemnly vowed to plimge it in the neart of 
the master of Galatrara as soon as he appeared ! (2) 

Happily her loyalty was not pnt to so seyere a test. No 
sooner nflyd the grand master receired the hull of dispensation 
from the pope, than, resignrng his dignities in his military 
order, he set aboat sooh samptaons preparations for his wedding 
as were doe to the rankof nis intended bride. When these 
were completed, he began his journey from his residenoe at 
AJmagTO to Madoid, where the nni^tial ceremony was to be per- 
formed, attended W a splendid retinne of friends and fidlowen. 
Bat, on the y^y nrst evoiing after his departure, he was at- 
tacked hy an aente disorder while at Yillarabia, a yUlage not 
&r frcon Ciudad Real, which terminated his life in fonr days. 
He ^ed, says Palenoia, with imprecations on his lips, because 
his life haa not been spared some fBW weeks longer.(3) His 
death was attributed by many to poison, administered to him 
hy some of the nobles, who were enyioos of his good fortune. 
But, notwithstanding the seasonableness of the event, and the 
fanuliarity of the onme in that age, no shadow of impatation 
waseyereastanthepnrefrmeof ]&ibeUa.(4} (146S.) 

(1) Decad. de FaIeIldl^ apud Hem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. p. 6s, 



(8) Alonso de Falenda, Cordnica, MS. cap. 73.— Mariana, Hist, de B^aia, 
tom. tt. pw 4M.— Owribaj, Compendio^ toni. ti. p. 68i. 

TUs lady. Dona Beotriz Fernandez de BobadiUa, the most intimate per- 
sonal frtood of Isabella, win appear often in the connte of oar narrailTe. 
Ctomalo de Oriedo, who knew ber well, describes her as ** aiii8trating> her 
Seaeroos Mneace by l>er eondnct^ which was wise» Tirtoons, and iRaUamt." 
(QnineoagoDas, MS. dial, de Cabfora.) Ihe last ^ithet, rather singidar lor a 
fteiale charaetor, was not rmmerited. 

(S) Falenda imputes his death to an attack of the quinsy.— C(»r6nica, MS. 

CB9.7S. 

f4} Bades j Andrada, lam Tres Ordcnes, fbL 77^-Caxo de Torres, Historia 
delaa OidoBBB Militsscs de Santiago, Galatravm, j Alcantara (Madrid, iSaf), 
lib. 9, cap. 69.— CaatiUo, CMnica, cap. 85.— Ahmso de Falenda, Ccnrdnlca, 
MS. cap. 78.-~GailkHrd remarks on lliis event, " Chacon cmt sor cette mart 
ce qu'il yoolat." And acrabi, m a few pages after, speaking of Isabella, Iw 
nys, ** On remaiqiia «iae tons oenz qni ponvoient fUre obstacle k la satlaAtc- 
tion en 1^ la flortmM d'isabdie, momroient toqioors k propos poor elle.** 
(Rirattt^, tom. iii. pp. 380, 980.) This ingenious writer is fond of seasenfaigfaia 
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The death of the grand maafcer diaaipated* at a blow, all the 
fine aohemea of the marqnia ci VUlena, aa well aa every hope 
of reoonoUiation between the iMities. The paaaiona, whioh had 
been only amothered^ now bniat forth into open hoatUitsr ;, and 
it was reaolyed to renr the deoiaion of the qneation to the iaaue 
of a batUe. 'tbe two amiiea met on the plaina of Olmedo, 
where, two-and-tweoity yeara before. John, the &ther of Henry, 
had be^ in like manner oonfronted by hia inanrsent aubjecta. 
The royal army waa oonaiderably the larger ; but the deficnenoy 
of nnmbera in the other waa amply aappliied by the intrepia 
spirit of ita leaders. The ardhbiahbp of Ix^ledo appeared at the 
head of its sqnadrona, oonapionona by a rioh^ acarlet mantle, 
embroidered with a white eroas, thrown oyer his armonr. The 
▼onn^ prinoe Alfonao, aoaroely fourteen veara of age, rode by 
hia aide, olad like him in oomplete mail. Before the action 
oommenoed, the arohbiahop aent a measage to Beltran de la 
Cueva, then raiaed to the title of dnke of ADraqnerqne, eauAion- 
ing hun not to ventorein the field, aa no leaa than forty caviJiers 
^L sworn hia deatiL The ffaUant nobleman, who on this, as on 
some other oooaaiona, displayed a magnanimity whioh in aome 
degree excused the partialis of hia maater, returned by the 
envoj a particular deaoription of the dreaa he mtended to wear ; 
a chiyalrona defiance which well ni^h coat him his lifb. Henry 
did not care to expose hia person in the engagement, and, on 
receiyinff erroneous intellig|nice of the diacomhtnre of hia puty, 
retreated precipitately with aome thirtyor forty horaemen to 
the ahelter of a neignbonring Tillage. The action lasted three 
hours, until the combatants were separated by the ahadea of 
eTening, without either party haTing decidedlv the adTanta^e, 
although that of Henrr retained P9asesaion of the field of battle. 
The archbishop of Toledo and Irince Alfbnao were the laat to 
retire ; and the former waa aeen repeatedly to rally hia brokea 
sq^uadrona, notwithstanding hia arm had liisen pierced through 
with a lance early in the engagement. The king and the pre- 
late may be thought to have exchanged characters in this 
tragedT.CD (1467.) 

The battle was attended with no result, except that of inspir- 
ing appetites, whioh had tasted of blood, with a relish for more 
umioensed carnage. The most frightful anarchy now prerailed 
throughout the kingdom, dismembered by fieictiona, whidi the 
extreme youth of one monarch and the imbecility of the other 

style with those piquant sarcasms in whioh oftentimes more is meant than 

meets the eur, and which Voltaire rendered Ihahlonable hi histoiy. I doabt. 

however, if amid aM the heats of co ntiovcrsy and Ihction, tfaeve is a aingie 

Spanish writer of that age, or indeed of any snbseqaent one, who has Tentared 

to hnpute to the oontrivanoe of Isabella any one of the fmrtonttte coincidences 
to which tiie author alludes. 

(1) LebrUa, Rerum Gestarom Decad. lib. 1, cap. 2.— Zorlta, Anates, lib. is, 
cap. 10.— CaatiUo, Crdnica, cap. 93. 97.— Alonso de Fatenda, Oonteica, MSl 
part 1, cap. 80. 
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made it impowiUe to eoniNL Li Tiin ^ the pml legmfte. 



who bad leoenred a ooimniiwkBi to that eflSbet from 
interpose Ids mediation, and even fhlminatB iwatwine of ez- 
commimieatiaiL afainst the eonfedentes. Tlio iadmadeDt 
baroDB pLunly tdd him, that "those irho adnnd ue pope 
that he had a richt to interfere in tlie tempond o«i'«ifr« 
of Castile deeeiyea him: and that they had a perieet nc^ 
to depose their monarch on snfBcient gnmnda, and ahoud 
exercifie it-"(l) 

Every dtv, nay, ahnost ever|' family, heeame bov dirided 
within itself. In Seville and in Cordova, the mhahitMila of 
one street carried on open war against those in aaoliier. Tbe 
churches, which were fortified, and occimied witk bodies e£ 
armed men, were many of tiiem saeked and bunt to the 
ground. In Toledo no less than four ^rnmmw»A dwdUngs mn 
conanmed in one general oonfiaination. The andent Indly 
feuds, as those between the great lionses of Gnimaa and Pooee 
de I/eon in AndalnHia, bein^ revived, earned new dmnm into 
tlie cities, whose streets bteraDy ran with blood.(2) In tlie 
country, the nobles and gentry, issoing from, their omea, e^^ 
tured tne defenceless travdler, who was obliged to sedeon his 



liberty by the payment of a heavier ransom than was i^ai4*d 
even by tbe Mahometans. AH oonmnmicationoa the hig^ roads 
was suspended^ and no man, sa]^ a eonten^Qcary, daied move 
abroad oeyona the walls of lus dty, mnless attrnded by an 
armed escort. The organisation of one of those wnidar oon- 
federacies, known nnder the name of Mgnmmdaa, in 146i, 
which continned in operation dnrin^ the remainder of this 
gloomy period^ brought some mitigation to these evils, by tiie 
fearlessness with wmch it exercised its fhnctions even against 
offenders of the highest rank, some of whose eastlea were rased 
to the ground bv its orders. But this relief was tnlf partial ; 
and the successrol opposition which the Hennandad sometinies 
encountered on these occadons, served to aggravate the honon 
of the scene. Meanwhile, fearfid omeni^ the nsosl seeom- 
paniments of sudi troubled times, were witnessed ; the bested 
imagination interpreted the ordiiiary operatitions of nature as 

(1) AIOBSO de Palencia, Corfhilca, MS. eip. 8S. 

(2) Znuiga, Anales de SeviQa, pp. 351, sss.— Gvte dd Levantaodaito de 
Toledo, apod GastiDo, ddnftn, p. itQ.— Tlie h igtorien d Seville taae floated ea 
seumated ivotftmplie addicaaed to the catiiCDS liyone of tlMiriiaiiibcrl&tUs 
aeasonof ^Bscofld: — 

*' Mezqnhia SeriDa en la sangre banada 
de loB tos llDoa, i tos csvalleroe, 
que flido enendco te ticne vungaadM,** fte. 

Tbe poem coodndes viittk a smmnoiw to ftanm off fire yoke of fbeir 
oppreasoiB :-^ 

'* Desperta SeviDa e aacade el imperio, 
que ftoe a ids nobles tanto 'vitaperio,*' 

See Anales, p. 350. 
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acns of odestial wntii ;(1) and the Bimdt of men were filled 
mth dismal bodings of some inevitable eTil« like tliat which 
OTW^ebned ti^e monazohy in the days of thor Gothie an- 
oe0tan.(S) 

At this orisis, a dreomstanoe oeeoiredj iddoh upave a new 
&oe to affiurs, and totally disoonoeited the operations of tira 
oonfederates. This was the loss of their yoonff leader, Alfonso, 
who was foand dead in his bed, on the 6th of July, 1468, at the 
Tillage of Cardenosa, about two leagues from ATiiBi, whieh had 
so reoently been the theatre of his glory. His sadden death 
was imputed, in the nsoal sosDioioos temper of that eormpt age, 
to poison, supposed to haTO oeen oonTcyed to him in a troat» 
on whioh he dined the daT i«eoeding. Others attributed it to 
the plague, whioh had fi^owed in the train of eTils that deso- 
lated tms unhappy coonlxy. Thus, at the age of fifte^ and 
after a brief reign, if reign it may be oalled, of three yean, 
perished this young prinoe, who, under happier auspioes and in 
maturer life, might haTO ruled OTer his oountij with a wisdom 
equal to that of any of its monarohs. Etou m the disadTan- 
tageous position in whioh he had been ]^Lieed, he ffaTO dear 
indications of future exoeUenoe. A short tame before nis death, 
he was heard to remark, on witnessing the opnreaatve aets of 
some of the nobles, *' I must endure this jMitientij until I am a 
little older.*' On another occasion, hemg sohoited, by the 
oitiz^is of Toledo, to approve of some act of extortion which 
they had committed, he replied, " God forbid I should oounte- 
nanoe such iinustioe ! ** ijid on being told that the city, in 
that case, would probably transfer its alle^rianoe to Henry, he 
addedi ** Muoh as i love power, I am not willing to purchase it 
at such a price.** Noble sentiments, but not at all palatable to 
the grandees of his party, who saw with alarm that the young 
lion, when he had reached his streaofth, would be likely to burst 
the bonds with which they had enuunuled him. (3) 
^ It is not easy to consider the reign of Alfonso in any other 
light than that of a usurpation, although some Spanish writers, 
and amonjr the rest Marina, a competent critic when not blinded 
by prejudice, regard him as a rightful soTereign, and as such to 
be enrolled among the monarohs of Castile. (i) Marina, indeed, 
admits the ceremony at Avila to haTe been originally me work 



(1) " Quod fu psoe fbra, Ma aatoia, tme iktam efe in IM TOcalMtar/' 
saya Tacitua (Historiae, lib. 4, cap. S6), adyertins: to a atrnflar B«a*e of 
exdtemoit. 

(S) Saez quotea a MS. letter of a eontemporaiy, eyhPiMng a MftatAil pfctnie 
of theaa dtaordera. (Mcoedaa de Snrique IT. p. 1, note.-^CaatiUo, Crdnica, 
oap. 83, 87, et paaalm.^Marianm Hiat. de Eapafia, torn. 11. p. 451.— Marina, 
Teorla, torn. U. p. 487.-Aloiiao de Falenda. Osrteioa, MS. part l, oap. 69.) 
nie active force kept on duty bj the Hennandad »i«o«w<^ to time ItevMsai 
hone.— Ibid. cap. 89, 90. 

(8) Alonao de Palenda, Oovdnlca, MS. o^p. 87* 9S.— OmIIIIo, Crdniea, cap. W. 
— Qaribaj, Oompendio, Ub. 17, cap. so. 

(4) Marba, Teoria, pazt 1, cap. 38. 
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of a £GbotftOB, and in itself infoimal and unoonstitational ; but he 
oonsiderB it to have reoeiyed a legitimate sanction from its sub- 
seqtue&t reoo|y[mtion by the people. But I do not find thaA the 
deposition ofHenry the Fourth was ever confirmed by an act of 
cortes. He still eontinued to reien with the consent of a large 
X>ortion» probably the majority, ofnis snbjeets ; and it is evident 
that proceedings so irregular as those it Avlla could haye no 
pret^ce to constitutional validity, without a yery general ex- 
pression of approbation on the part of the nation. 

The leadegrs of the confederates were thrown into conster- 
nation by an event which threatened to dissolve their league, 
and to leave them exposed to the resentment of an offeiidea 
soyereign. In this copjunotnre, they naturally turned their eyes 
on Isabella, whose di^fied and commanding character minit 
oounterbalanee the disadvantages arising from the unsuitabie- 
ness of her sex for so perilous a situation, and justify her Sec- 
tion in the eyes of the people. She had continued in the family 
of Henry during the greater part of the dvil war ; until the 
occupation of Begovia by the insurgents, after the battle <^ 
Olmedo, enabled her to seek the protection of her joanger 
Ixrother Alfonso, to which she was the more inclined Inr ner ois- 
g^ust with the license of a court, where the love oi pleasure 
seamed even the veil of hypocxisy. On the death of her brother, 
she withdrew to a monastery at Avila, where i^e was visited by 
the arohbiBh(q[) of Toledo, who, in behalf of the confederates, 
requested her to occupy the station lately fiUed by Alfonso, and 
allow herself to be proclaimed queen of {/astile.(l) 

Isabella discerned too clearly, howevrar, the path of duty, and 
probably of inter^. She unhesitatingly refused the seductive 
proffi^r, and teplied that. " while her brotiifir Henry lived, none 
other had a right to the crown ; that the country had been 
divided long enough under the rule of two contending mon- 
arohs ; and that the death of Alfonso might perhaps be inter- 
pretea into an indication from Heayen of its disapprobation of 
their cause." She expressed herself desirous oi establishing a 
reconciliation between the parties, and offered heartily to co- 
operate with her brother in the reformation of existing abuses. 
If either the eloquence nor entreaties of the primate could move 
her from her purpose; and when a deputation from Seville 
announced to her that that city, in conmion with the rest of 
Andalusia, had unfurled its standards in her name and pro- 
claimed her sovereign of Castile, she still persisted in the same 
wise and temperate policy. (2) 

The confecusrates were not prepared for this magnanimous 
act from one so young, and in opposition to the advice of her 

(1) Lebr^a, Romm Gestemm Decad. JSb. l,«a9i. 3.— AIodbo de Patenieia, 
CoiMea, lis. iMort i, cap. 9S.«>Flarex, Reynas C!Ktb61icaB, torn. U. p. 700- 
. (s) LMitL, B«nim Gaitaram Decad. Bb. l, cap. s.~Fenr«ia8, Hiit. 
d'Espagne, torn. idL pu 118.r-^A]aB80 de Falenda* Goi^Dlca, part i, cap. 0S; 
part a, cap. 6. 
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most yenerated oomuellors. No altematiye lemained, however, 
but that of negotiatiiig an a430ommodation on the best terms 
possible with Henry, whose facility of tempeor and love cf 
repose natorallj- disposed him to an amicable aidjastanent of his 
differences. With these dispositionB, a reoonoiliation was eflfeoted 
between the i>artie8 on the f oUowine conditions ; namely, ti^ 
a ^neral amnesty should be granted bv the king for all past 
offences; that tne queen, whose dissolute dondnct was ad- 
mitted to be matter of notoriety, should be diyoroed firom her 
husband, and sent back to Portu^ ; that Isabella should haye 
the principality of the Asturias (the usual demesne of the heir 
apparent to the crown) settled on her, together with a specific 
provision suitable to her rank ; that she should be inmieaiately 
recognised heir to the crowns of Gastiie and Leon ; that a oortes 
should be convoked within forfy days for the purjpose of be- 
stowing a legal sanction on her title, as well as of refonning the 
various abuses of eovemment ; and finally, that Isabella should 
not be constrained to marry in opposition to her own wishes, 
nor should she do so without the consent of her brother. (1) 

In pursuance of these arrangements, an interview took place 
between Henrv and Isabella, each attended by a bnuiant 
cortege of cavaliers and nobles, at a place called Toros de Qjd' 
sando, in New Castile (Sept. 9, 1468). (2) The monaroh em- 
braced his sister with the t^derest marks of affection, and then 
proceeded solemnly to recognise her as his future and zightfol 
heir. An oath of alleeianoe was repeated by the attcmdant 
nobles, who concluded tne ceremony by kissing the hand of the 
inrincess in token of their homa^. In due time the representa- 
tives of the nation, convened in cortes at Ocana, unanimously 
concurred in their approbation of these preliminary prooeedinss, 
and thus Isabella was announced to the world as the lawM 
successor to the crowns of Gastiie and Leon. (3) 

It can hardly be believed that Henry was sincere in sub- 
scribing conditions so humiliating; nor can his easy and 

(1) See a copy of the original compact dted at length tfj ^•^*r*» Teoria, 
Ap. No. 11.— Polgai', R^es Cat6ttcoe, part l, oqi. 9. 

(S) So called from four buDB, scolptured in stone, discovered there, with 
Latin inscriptions thereon, indicating it to have been the site of one of Julius 
Ceesar's victories during the dvil war. (Estrada, Poblaeion General de 
Sspafia } Madrid, 1748 ; torn. i. p. 306.)^Qa]indez de Ctatajal, a cantemporaiy, 
fixes the date of this convention in August.— Anales del Rej Fanaado d 
CatdUoo, MS. afio 1408. 

(9) Alonso de Falencia, Cordnica, MS. part S, cap. 4.— Castillo, GrdniGa* 
cap. 118.— Mariana, Hist, de Espaiia, tom. ii. pp. 4dl, 4ds.— PqI^^, R^es 
Catdiicos, part l, cap. 8.— Castillo aArms that Henry, JTH^mswl bj his sister^ 
refusal of the king of Portugal, dissolved the cortes at Ocana, befora it 
had taken the oath of allegiance to her. (Q:6nica, cm. 197.) Ihia aaaotlon, 
however, is countertialanced by the opposite one of Pulgar, a contemporaiy 
writer like himself. (Reyes Cat61icos, cap. 6.) And as Ferdinand and 
Isabella, in a letter addressed, after thdr mairiage to Henry IV., tranacribed 
also I7 Castillo, allude inridentaHy to such a reoognltton as to a weD-known 
ihct, uie balance of testtmony must be admlttad to be infkvour of it.— See 
Castillo, Crdnica, cap. 114. 
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lethargic temper account for his so readily relinqnishing the 
pretensions of the Princess Joanna, whom, notwithstanding the 
popular imputations on her hirth, he seems always to haye 
cherished as his own offspring. He was accused^ eyen while 
actually siniing the treaty, of a secret collusion with the mar- 
quis of YiJlena for the purpose of eyading it; an accusation 
which deriyes a plausible colouring from subsequent eyents. 

The new and legitimate basis on which the pretensions of 
Isabella to the throne now rested, drew the attention of neigh- 
bouring princes, who contended with each other for the honour 
of her nand. Among these suitors was a brother of Edward 
the Fourth, of England, not improbably Bichard, duke of 
Gloucester, since Clarence was then engaged in his intrigues 
with Ihe earl of Warwick, which led a few months later to his 
marriage with the daughter of that nobleman. Had she 
listened to his proposals, ^e duke would in all likelihood haye 
exchanged his residence in England for Castile, where his am- 
bition, satisfied with the certain reyersion of a crown, might 
haye been spared the commission of the catalogue of crimes 
which blacken his memory. (1) 

Another suitor was the auke of Ouienne, the unfortunate 
brother of Louis the Eleyenth, and at that time the presump- 
tiye heir of the French monarchy. Although the ancient in- 
timacy which subsisted between the royal umUies of France 
and Castile in some measure fayoured his pretensions, the 
disadyantages resulting from such a union were too obyious to 
escape attention. The two countries were too remote from eadi 
other, (2} and their inhabituits too dissimilar in character and 
institutions, to permit .the idea of their oyer cordially coalescing 
as one people under a common soyereign. Should the duke of 
Ouienne fail in the inheritance of the crown, it was ar^ed he 
would be eyery way an unequal match for the heiress of 
Castile ; should he succeed to it, it might be feared, that, in 
case of a union, the smaller kingdom would be considered 

(1) Isabella, who in a letter to Henry IV., dated Oct. 12th, 1469, adverts to 
these proposals of the English prince, as being under consideration at the 
time of the convention of Toros de Guisando, does not spediy which of the 
brothers of Edward IV. was intended.— Castillo, Crbnica, cap. 136. 

Mr. Tomer, in his " History of England dnring the Middle Ages" (London, 
1825), qnotes part of the address delivered l^the Spanish env(7 to Richard III., 
in 1483, in which the orator sptMks of "the vwMw«itiftM which his queen 
Isabella had conceived for Edward IV., tot his refiual o/ A«r, and his taking 
instead to wife a widow of England." (Vol. ill. p. 274.) The old chronicler 
Hall, on the other hand, mentions that it was current^ reported, although he 
^oes not appear to credit it, that the earl of Warwick had been despatched hito 
Spain in order to request the hand of the Princess Isabella for his master 
Edward IV., in 1463. (See his Chronicle of England; London, 1809; PP« S63, 
264.) I find nothing in the Spanish accounts of that period which throws any 
light on these obvious contradictions. 

(2) The territories of France and Castile touched, indeed, on one point 
(Guipusooa), but were separated along the whole remaining line at jDrontier by 
the kingdoms of Aragon and Navarre. 

I. ' I 
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only as an appendage* and aaciifioed to Uie interests of the 
laner.(l) 

The person on whom Isabella tnnied ihe most fisTOorable eye 
was her IriiigmMw Ferdinand of Amgon. The sapeiior adyan- 
tages of a oonnezion whieh should be the means of nnHi-n^ the 
people of Aragon and Gastile into one nation were indeed 
manifest. llieT were the descendants of one oommon stock, 
speakm^ one hmgoaffe, and tiving under the infloenoe of 
Eunihir institntions, wnidi had monided them into a common 
resemblance of charaeter and manners. From their geogn- 
phical position, too, they seemed destined hj nature to he one 
nation; and« while sepantdy they were condemned to the 
rank of petty and snbordinate sta&s, they might hope, when 
consolidated mto one numazehy, to rise at once to the nrst dass 
of European powers. While aignments of this pabUe nabne 
pressed on the mind of IsabeUa, she was not insensible to thoBe 
which most powerfolly afSect the female heart. Ferdinand 
was then in tne l\|oom of life, and distinguished fer the comeli- 
ness of his pwson. In the busy scenes in which he had been 
engaged from his boyhood, he had displayed a duralzons 
valonr, combined wim maturity of judgment fer above his 
years. Indeed, he was decidedly superior to his ziraJs in per- 
sonal merit and attractions. (2} Bnt, while piiTalB inclina- 
tions thus hanpily coincided witb ccmsideratians of expediency 
fer inclining ner to prefer the Aragonese match, a scheme was 
devised in another quarter for^the e xp res s pnrpose of defeat- 
ing it ^ 

A fraction of the loval party, with the femily of Hendoza at 
their head, had retired in disgust with the oonTention of Twos 
de Guisando, and openly espoused the cause of the Princess 
Joanna. They even mstrueted her to institute an appeal before 
the tribunal of the supreme pontiff; and caused a placard, 
exhibiting a protest against the validity of the late proceedings, 
to be nailed secretly in ihe night to the gate of Tsanella's man- 
sion. (3) Thus were sown the seeds of new dissensions, before 
the old were completelT eradicated. With this disaffected 
party the marquis of V illena, who, snioe his leconcifiation, had 

(I) Pnlgar, Bey«s CMOicos, cap. 8.— Akmo de Friencia, Oardnica, HB. 
psit % cap. 10. 

(S) Isabdla, in oander to apqnahit hcndf more intmuBbe^ with tbe penanal 
finalities of her wp eei i fa snitan, had jtriwaMj d eap a teh ed her oanfldential 
oiaiitadn, Alonao de Ooca,to the ooortBof Ftance aadof Aiae^OD, and his rq^ 
on his Tetum was altogether flnroorable to FnOund. The dnke of Ghdenne 
he represented as ** a fBride, eftaninate prince, irilh Undis so wnarJstfd as to 
he aliQost deformed, and frith eyes so weak and wateiy as to incapacitate him 
•or the oidinaiy eg er c i se s at cMnbry. While Ferdinand, on the other hand, 
was powwHHfd of a cantij, symmetrical flgnre, a graceful demeanoor, and a 
q^ixit that was np to aa^tidnc;" mud diapmetlo pmm tedb eosa que haeer 
quiaU$e, It is not improbaUe that the qneen of Aragon cond escen ded to 
piactise some of those agreeaUe acts on the wottfaj rhi^ihmi uriiich made so 
aemsihle an impresakm on the msrqids at Vlllena. 

(9) Alonso de FUenda, Cordnica, MS. part % cap. 5. 
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resomed his ancient asoendancy over Henry, now associated 
Kimfielf . Nothing; in the opinion of this nobleman, conld be 
more repuffnant to his interests than the projected nnion be- 
tween the nouses of Castile and Aragon ; to the latter of which, 
as already noticed,(l) once belon^d the ample domains of his 
own marqnisato, which he imi^ined would be held by a Yery 
preoarions tenure should any oi this funily obtain a footing in 
Castile. 

In the hope of oonnteraoting this project, he endeavotiied to 
reTiye the obsolete pretensions of Alfonso, long of Fortogal ; 
and tiie more effectually to secore the cooperation of Hemy, 
he connected with his scheme a proposition for marrying hu 
daughter Joanna with the son and heir of the Portuguese 
monarch ; and thus this unfortunate princess might be enabled 
to assume at once a station suitable to her birth, and at some 
future opportunity assert' with success her claim to the Castilian 
crown. In furtherance of this complicated intrigue, Alfonso 
was invited to renew his addresses to Isabella in a more public 
manner than he had hitherto done ; and a pompous embassy, 
with the archbishop of Lisbon at ite head, appeared at Ocana, 
where Isabella was then residing, bearing the proposals of their 
master. The princess returned, as before, a decided, though 
temperate refusal. (2) Henry, or rather the marquis of yillena» 
piqued at this opposition to his wishes, resolyea to intimidate 
her into compliance ; and menaced her with imprisonment in 
the royal fortress at Madrid. Neither her tears nor entreaties 
would haye availed against this tyrannical proceeding; and 
the marquis was only deterred £rom putting it in execution by 
his fear of the inhabitante of Ocana, who openly espoused the 
cause of Isabella. Indeed, the oommon people of Castile yery 
generally supported her in her preference of the Aragonese 
match. Boys paraded the streete, bearing banners emblazoned 
with the arms of Aragon, and singipfir yerses prophetic of the 
glories of the auspidous union. They eyen assembled round 
the palace gates, and insulted the ears of Henry and his 
minister by tihe repetition of satirical stanzas, which contrasted 
Alfonso's years with the youthful ^[races of Ferdinand. (3) 
Notwithstanding this popular expression of opinion, howeyer, 
the constancy of Isabella might at length haye yielded to the 
importonity of her persecutors, had she not been encouraged 
by her friend, the archbishop of Toledo, who had warmly 
entered into the interesto of Aragon, and who promised, should 
matters come to extremity, to march in person to her relief at 
the head of a sufficient force to insure it. (1469.) 

(1) Seeante, p. 99,iiote(3). 

(2) Faria 7 SoQsa, Europa Portagaesa, torn. ii. p. 301.— CaatUlo^ Crdnica, 
cap. 191, 137..— Alonao de Falencia, Crdnica, MS. part 9, cap. j-'-l^^"^ 
Rerom GeatMrnm Decades, Ub. l, cap. 7. 

(3) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat611cos, MS. cap. 7.— Alonso de Palenda, Cordiilca* 
MS. iKurt 2, cap. 7- 

12 
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Isabella, indignant at the ofpfHresarfe treatment vliich she 
experieneed from her brother, as well as at his notarions infrac- 
tion of almost eyerr article in tlie treaty of Toros de Gnisando, 
felt herself leleasecL from her e m r e siynding engagements, and 
determined to oonclade the nytistions relatiTe to lier mar- 
lia^ witiiont any forther defoenee to his opinion. Before 
takmg any dedaiTe step, howeyer, she was desirons of obtain- 
ing the eoncorrenoe of the leading noblra of her party. This 
was effected withont difltolt^ thinnigh the interyention of the 
archbishop of Toledo^ and of Doa Frederic Hennqnez. admiral 
of Castile, and the maternal grandfather of Ferdinand ; a per- 
son of high consideration, both from his rank and character, 
and connected by blood with the principal fMnilies in tiie 
kingdom. (1) Fortified by their approbation, Isabella dis- 
missed the Aragonese enyoy with a nyonrable answer to his 
master's sQit.(2) 

Her reply was reoeiyed wi& almost as mnch satisfiictlon hj 
the old kinf of Aragon, John the Seeond, as by Ids son. This 
monarch, who was one of the shrewdest princes of his time, 
had always been deeply sensible of the importanoe of consoli- 
dating the scattered monarchies of Spain under one head. He 
had solicited the hand of Isabella for lus son, when she pos- 
sessed only a contingent reversion of the crown. But^ynien. 
her succession had been settled on a more secnre basis, ne lost 
no time in effecting this feiyoarite object of his poUey. With 
the consent of the states, he had transfened to his son the title 
of king of Sicily, and associated him witii himself in the govern- 
ment at home, in order to give him greater oonaeonenee in the 
eyes of lus mistress. He then despatched a oonfiaential agent 
into Castile, with instnictions to i^ain oyer to his interests all who 
exercised any influence on the mind of the princess ; fdmishine 
him for this purpose with caries MstieAes, signed by himself ana 
Ferdinand, which he was empowered to fill at his discretion. (3) 

Between parties thus fayourably disposed there was no un- 
necessary delay. The marriage articles were signed, and sworn 
to by Ferdinand at Ceryera, on the 7th of January, 1469. He 
promised faithfully to respect the laws and usages of Castile ; 
io fix his residenoe in that kin^om, and not to quit it without 
the consent of Isabella ; to alienate no property belonging to 
the crown ; to prefer no foreigners to municipal offices, and in- 
deed to make no appointments of a dyil or military nature 
without her consent and approbation; and to resign to her 
exolusiyely the right of nomination to ecclesiastittil benc^oes. 
All ordinances of a public nature were to be subs^bed equaUy 
by both. Ferdinand engaged, moreoyer, to prosecute the war 

(1) Polgw, Olios Yaranes, tit. 9. 

W L. Marlneo, Comb MemanOdes, ftd. 154.— Zarite, Aiia]es,tQni.iT. fol. ife. 
— Alonso de Falenda, Coardnica, MS. put S, cap. r.—Polgw, Bey«s CBfe61ico6, 
cap. 9. 

(S) Zorita, Analcs, torn. iv. fol. 157, i63. 
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against the Moors; to respect King Henry; to suffer Qvery 
noble to remain nnmolestea in the possession of his dignities* 
and not to demand restitution of the domains £Dimerly' owned 
by his father in Castile. The treaty condaded with a specifi- 
cation of a magnificent dower to be settled on Isabella, far 
more ample than that nsnally assigned to the queens of 
Aragon.(l) The circumspection of the framers of this instru- 
meiS is apparent from the Yarious proTisions introduced into it 
solely to cfUm the apprehensions and to conciliate the good-will 
of the party disafB&eted to the marriage ; while the national 
partialities of the CastOians in general were gratified by the 
jealous restrictions imposed on Ferdinand, and the relinquish- 
ment of all the essential rights of soyereignty to his consort. 

While these affairs were in progress, Isabella's situation was 
becoming exceedingly critical. She -had availed herself of the 
absence of her brother and the marquis of Yillena in the south, 
whither they had gone for the purpose of suppressing the still 
lingering spark of insurrection, to transfer her residence from 
Ocana to Madrigal, where, under the protection of her mother, 
she intended to abide tiie issue of the pending negotiations with 
Aragon. Far, howeyer, from escaping the yigilant eye of the 
marquis of Yillena by this movement, she laid herself more 
op6n to it. She tbmni the bishop of Burgos, the nephew of the 
marquis, stationed at Madrigal, who now served as an effectual 
spy upon her actions. Her most confidential servants were 
corrupted, and conveyed intelligence of her proceedings to her 
enemy. Alarmed at the actual progress made in the negotia- 
tions for her maziiage, the marquis was now convinced that he 
could onlv hope to defeat them by resorting to the coercive 
system which ne had before abandoned. He accordingly in- 
structed the archbishop of Seville to march at once to Madrigal 
with a sufficient force to secure Isabella's person ; and letters 
were at the same time addressed by Henry to the citizens of 
that place, menacing them with his resentment if they should 
presume to interpose in her bdialf. The timid inhabitants 
disclosed the purport of the mandate to Isabella, and besought 
her to provide for her own safety. This was perhaps the most 
critioal period in her life. Betzrayed by her own domestics, 
deserted even by those friends of her own sex who mi^t have 
affi>rded her sympathy and counseL but who fled a3mghted 
from the scene of danger, and on tne eve of f aUin^ into the 
snares of her enemies, she beheld the sudden extmction of 
those hopes which she had so long and so fondly cherished. (2) 

(1) See the oopjc^tliecxKigiiial marriage contract, as it exists in the 
of Stmancas, extncted in torn. yi. of Memorias de la Acad, de Hist. Ap. Ko. 1. 
— 'Znrita, Anales, Ub. 18, cap. Si.— Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. vii. p. ssS. 

(3) Alonso de Faienda, Cordnica, MS. part 2, cap. 12.— Castillo, Cr6nica, 
cap. 128, 131, 136.— Zniita, Anales, torn. iv. ft>l. l62.— Beatrice deBobadilla and 
Mendade la Torre, the two ladies most in her confidence, had escaped to the 
neighbouring town of Coca. 
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In this exigency, she oontriYsd to oonyey a knowledge of 
her situation to Admiral Henriqnez and the archbishop of 
Toledo. The active prelate, on reoeiying the summons, col- 
lected a hody of horse, and, reinforced by the admiral's troops, 
adTanoed with such expedition to Madrigal, that he succeeded 
in anticipating the arrival of the enemy. Isabella reoeiyed 
her Mends with unfeigned satisfBetion ; and, bidding adien 
to her dismayed guardian, the bishop of Burgos, and his 
attendants, she was home off hv her little armv in a sort 
of military triumph to the friendly city of Yallaaolid, where 
she was welcomed by the citizens with a general burst of 
enthiisiaBm.(l} 

In the mean time, Ghitierre de Cardenas, one of the house- 
hold of the prinoess,(2) and Alonso de Palenoia, the fedthfol 
ehroniGler of these events, were despatched into Aragon in 
order to quicken Ferdinand's operations during the auspiciouB 
interval afforded by the absence of Henry in Audaluwa. On 
arriving at the frontier town of Osma, they were dismayed to 
find that the bishop of that place, together with the duke oi 
Medina Celi, on wnose active co-operation thev had relied for 
the safe introduction of Ferdinand into Castile, nad been gained 
over to the interests of the marquis of Yillena.(3^ The envoys, 
however, adroitly concealing the real object ox their mission, 
were permitted to pass unmolested to Saragossa, where Ferdi- 
nand was then residing. They could not have arrived at a 
more inopportune season. The old king of Aragon was in the 
Tory heat of tiie war against the insurgent Cataluis, headed hj 
the victorious John of Azgou. Althoiufh so sorely pressed^ his 
forces were on the eve of disbanding for want of the requisite 
funds to maintain them. His exhausted treasury did not con- 
tain more tluui three hundred enrtque8.{4t) In this exigency 
he was agitated hv the most distressing doubts. As he could 
spare neither the mnds nor the force necessary for covering his 
son's entrance into Castile, he must either send him unpro- 
tected into a hostile country, already aware of his intended 
enterprise and in arms to defeat it, or abandon the long- 
eherished object of his poHcy, at the moment when his plans 
were ripe for execution. Unable to extricate himself from this 

(1) CastQlo, Crdnica, cap. ls6.~Alon8o de Falenda, OorAnlca, MS. pHt S, 
cap. 13.—Carba)al, Anales, MS. auo 69. 

(3) This cavalier, who was of an ancient and honourable fiunily in Castile, 
was introdnced to the princess's service by the ardibtshop of Toledo. He 
is represented by Gonzalo de OUedo as a man of much sagacity and know- 
ledge of the world, quaJities with which he united a steady derotion to 
the interests of bis mistress.— Oviedo, Qaincaagenas, MS. bat. 1, qoiac. 2, 
diaL 1. 

(3) Alonso de Palenda, Cor6nica, MS. cap. U.— The bishop told Falenda, 
fhat " if his own servants deserted him, he would oppose tlie entnnce of 
Terdinand into the Idngdom." 

(4) Zurita Anales, lib. 18, cap. 26.— The enrig:ue was a gtdd coiB, so de&omi- 
Bated from Henxy II. 
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dilemma, he refeired the whole matter to Ferdinand and his 
council. (1) 

It was at length determined that the prinoe shonld under- 
take the journey, aooom|>anied by half a dozen attendants only, 
ixLthe dispraise of merchants, by the direct route jfrom Saragossa ; 
while another narty, in order to diyert the attention of the 
OastOlans, shoiud proceed in a different direction, with all the 
ostentation of a public embassy from the king of Aragon to 
Henry the Fourth. The distance was not great which, Ferdi- 
nand and his suite were to travel before reaching a place of 
safety ; but this intervening country was patndled by squadrons 
of cavalry for the purpose of intercepting their progress ; and 
the whole extent of the frontier, from Almazan to Guadalajara, 
was defended by a line of fortified castles in the hands of the 
family of Menaoza.(2) The ^pee&test circumspection therefore 
was necessary. The party joum&sred Ghiefl.y in the night; 
Ferdinand assumed the disguise of a servant and, when tney 
halted on the road, took care of the mules, and served his com- 
panions at table. In this guise, with no other disaster except 
that of leaving at an inn the purse which contained the fands 
for the expedition, they airived late on the second night at a 
little place caUed the Burgo, or Borough, of Osma, wnicn tiie 
count of Trevino, one of the partisans ^ Isabella, had occupied 
with a considerable body of men-at-arms, (hi knoddng at the 
gate, cold and faint with travelling, during whidi the prince 
had allowed himself to take no repose, they were saluted by a 
lar^e stone discharged by a sentmel frrom the battlements, 
wiuoh, glancing near Ferdinand's head, had well-nigh brought 
his romantic enterprise to a tragical conclusion ; when nis 
vcace was recognised bv his frienos within, and the trumpets 
proclaiming his arrival, he was received with great joy and 
festivity by the count and his followers. The remainder of his 
journey, which he commenced before dawn, was performed 
under me convoy of a numerous and well-armed escort ; aud 
on the 9th of October he reached Duenas, in tiiie kingdom of 
Leon, where the Gastilian nobles and cavaliers of his party 
esLserly thronged to render him the homage due to his rank. (3) 

The intelligence of Ferdinand's arrival diffused universal joy 
in the littie court of Isabella at Yalladolid. Her first step was 
to transmit a letter to her brother Henry, in which she in- 
formed him of the presence of the prince in his dominions, and 
of their intended marriage. She excused the course she had 
taken, by the embarrassmente in which she had been involved 
by the malice of her enemies, ^e represented the political 
advantages of the connection, and the sanction it had received 

(1) Znrita, AiuOes, lib. 18, cap. 96.— Aharca, Reyes de Aragon, torn. li. 
p. 273. 

(2) Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. p. 78, nnst. 2. a 1^ 

(3) Alonso die Palencia, Corsica, MS. pwt ii. cap. 14.— Ztoita, AnateB, 
loc. cit. 
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from the Castdlian nobles ; and she concluded with soliciting' 
his approbation of it, g:iying him at the same time affectionate 
assurances of the most duufol submission both on the part 
of Ferdinand and of herself. (1) Arrangements were then made 
for an interview between the royal pair, in which some courtly 
parasites would fain have persuaded their mistress to re<iuire 
some act of homage from Ferdinand, in token of the inferiority 
of the crown of ij*agon to that of Castile : a proposition which 
she rejected with her usual discretion. (2) 

Agreeably to these arrangements, Ferdinand, on the evening 
of the 15th of October, passed privately from Dueiias, accom- 
panied only by four attendants, to the neighbouring city of 
Yalladolid, where he was receiyed by the archbishop of Toledo, 
and conducted to the apartment of his mistress. (3) Ferdinand 
was at this time in the eighteenth year of his age. His com- 
plexion was fair, though somewhat bronzed by constant 
exposure to the sun ; his eye quick and cheerful ; his forehead 
ample, and approaching to baldness. His muscular and well- 
proportioned mime was invigorated by the toils of war, and by 
the chiyalrous exercises in which he delighted. He was one of 
the best horsemen in his court, and excelled in field sports 
of every kind. His voice was somewhat sharp, but he possessed 
a fluent eloquence; and when he had a point to carry, his 
address was courteous and even insinuating. He secured his 
health by extreme temperance in his diet, and by such habits 
of activity, that it was said he seemed to find repose in busi- 
ness. (4) Isabella was a year older thaii her loyer. In stature 
she was somewhat above the middle size. Her complexion was 
fair; her hair of a bright chestnut colour, inclining to red ; and 
her mild blue eye beamed with intelligence and sensibility. 
She was exceedingly beautifid ; ** the handsomest lady," says 
one of her household, "whom I ever beheld, and the most 
^acious in her manners." (6) The portrait, still existing of her 
m the royal palace, is conspicuous for an open symmetry of 
features, mdicative of the natural serenity of temper, and that 
beautiful harmony of intellectual and moral qualities^ which 
most distrnguished her. She was dignified in ner demeanour, 

(1) This letter, dated October 12th, is cited at length by Castillo, CnSnica, 
cap. 130. 
(S) Alonso de Falenda, Cor6nica, MS. part 2, cap. 15. 

(3) Oatierre de Cardenas was the first who pohited him out to the princess, 
exclaiming at the same time, '*E»e e», ete etl**—" Tills is he t " In com- 
memoration of which he was permitted to place on his escutcheon the letters 
SS, whose pronunciation in Spanish resembles that of the exclamaticMi which 
he had uttered.~Ibid. part 8, cap, 15.— Oviedo, Qnincuagenas, MS. bat. i. 
quinc. 2, dial. 1. 

(4) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 182.— Garibay, Compendio, lib. is. 
cap. 1.—" Tan amigo de los negodos," says Mariana, "que perecia, con el 
trabajo descansaba.*'— Hist, de Espana, lib. 25, cap. 18. 

(5) " En hermosura, puestas delante S. i todas las mugeres que yohe visto. 
ninguna Yi tan graciosa, ni tanto de ver como su persona, ni de tid manera e 
aanctidad honestisima."— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. 
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and modest even to a degree €f iwerre. She smke the Gutilian 
langaaffe with more than usoal eleganoe ; ana eaily imMbed a 
reliiK lor letters, in which she waa sgperior to Ferfinaikl, 
whose education in this paiticiilar seems to hate heen 
ne|^6cted.(l) It is not easy to obtain a dJapaiwiwiat^ porteait 
of Isabella. The Soaniaids, who rerert to her g^oriooa rei^, 
are so amitten with ner moral perfiBctians, that» even in depiet' 
in£> her personal, they borrow somewhat of the exaggerated 
joiouring of romance. 

The iaterriew lasted more jthan two hoars, when Ferdinand 
retired to his quarters at Dnenas as priTately as he came. The 
preliminaries of the marriage, howerer, were first a4in8ted; 
oat so great was the poyerty of the parties, that it waa fonnd 
neoessary to borrow money to defray the expenses of the cere- 
mony. (2) Such were the nnmillatiiig drciimstanees •♦finding 
the commencement of a nnion destined to open the wet to the 
highest prosperi^ and grandeur of the l^amsh monanmy ! 

The marriage between Ferdinand and IsabeDa waa pnblidy 
celebrated, on the morning of the 19th of October, 1469, in tiie 
palace of John de YiTero, the temporary residence of the prin- 
cess, and subsequently appropriated to the chancery of ^^^dla- 
dolid. The nuptials were solemnised in the presence of 
Ferdinand's grandfather, the admiral of Castile, of the arch- 
bishop of Toledo, and a multitude of persons of rank as well as 
of inferior condition, amounting in all to no less than two 
thousand. (3) A papal bull of dispaisation waa produced by 
the archbishop, renewing the parties from the impediment 
incurred by ueir fsUing within the prohibited degrees of 
consanguinity. This spurious document waa afterwards 
discoyered to have been deyised by the old kinff of Aragon, 
Ferdinand, and the archbishop, who were deterrea from apply- 
ing to the court of Rome by the zeal with which it openly 
espoused the interest of Henry, and who knew that Isabella 
would never consent to a union reuu^^nant to the canons of the 
estoblished church, and one which inyolyed such heayy eccle- 
siastical censures. A genuine bull of dispensation was obtained, 
some years later, from Sixtus the Fourth ; but Isabella, whose 
honest mind abhorred eyerything like artifice, was filled with 
no little uneasiness and mortification fit the discovexy of the 
imposition. (4) The ensuing week was consumed in the usual 

(1) Benialdez, Seyes CabSlicos, MS. cap. SOI.— Abwca, Rqresde Aragon, 
torn. 2, p. 3fl3. — Gaxibaj, Compendio, Hb. 18, cap. l. 

(2) Ma ^w^^i Sst. de Espana, torn. iL p. 405. 

(3) Caxtajal, Anates, MS. ano 1469.— Alonao de Palenda, Cordnica, MS. 
p«rt S» cap. 16.— ZvAa, Anales, lib. 18, cap. 26.— See a copy of the official 
record ofihe maixiage, Mem. de la Acad torn. tL Apend. 4. See also tbe 
Duat. 3. 

(4) The intricadee of Uiis alBur, at once the scandal and the stomblingr- 
block of the Spanish historians, have been unraTeUed by Senor Clemencbk 
-with his usual peispicaify. See Mem. de la Acad. torn. ▼!. op. los— lio, 
Bust. 8. 
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bis tme and lawfol soooesaor. The attendant nobles took the 
naual oaths of allegiance ; and the ceremony was concluded bv 
affiancing the princess, then in the ninth year of her age, with 
the fonnalities ordinarily practised on such occasions, to the 
count of Boulogne, the representatiye of the duke of 
Guienne.(l) 

The fsLtoe, in which many of the actors were the samepersons 
who performed the principal parts at the conyention of Toros de 
Qnisando, had on the whole an unfayourable influence on 
.Isabella's cause. It exhibited her rival to the world as one 
whose claims were to be supported by the whole authority of 
the court of Castile, with the probable co-operation of France. 
Many of the most considerable fiamilies in the kingdom, as the 
PachecoB,(2) the Mendozas in all their extensiye ramifica- 
tions, (3) the Zunigas, the Yelascos,(4) the Pimentels,(5) un- 
minoM of the homage so recently rendered to Isabella, now 
openly testified their adhesion to her niece. 

Ferdinand and his consort, who held their little court at 
Duenas^(6) were so poor as to be scarcely capable of defraying 
the ordinary charges of their table. The northern proyinces of 
Biscay and Gnipuscoa had, howeyer, loudly declared against 
the French mateh ; and the populous proyinoe of Andalusia, 
with the house of Medina Sidonia at its head, stQl maintained 
its loyalty to Isabella unshaken. But her principal reliance 

(1) Oviedo, Qnincnagenas, MS. bat. 1, qainc. 1, dial. 23.— Castillo, Cr6nica, 
p. 298.— Ak>nso de Palencki, CcmSnica, MS. part S, oqi. S4. — Henxy, well 
knowini? how little all this would avail without the constitiitioiial sanction of 
the cortes, twice issued his snininons in 1470, for the oonTOcation of the depu- 
ties, to Obtain a recognition of the title of Joanna : but withoat effect. In the 
letters of convocation issued for a thiid assemUj of the states, in 1471, tUs 
purpose was pmdentty omitted, and thus the daims of Joanna fliiled to receive 
the coontenance of the only boOj whidi ooold give them validity-. — See the 
copies of the original writs addressed to the cities of Toledo and Segovia, cited 
by Marina, Teorfa, torn. ii. pp. 87—89. 

(3) The grand master of St. James, and his son the marquis of Villena, 
afterwards doke of Escalona. The rents of tbe former nobleman, whose 
avarice was as insatiable as his inllaenoe over the feeble mind of Henrjr IV. 
\na unlimited, exceeded those of any other grandee in tlie kingdom. — See 
Pulgur, Claros Varones, tit. 6. 

(3) The marquis of Santillana, first duke of InCmtado, and his brothers, 
the counts of Cornna and of Tendilla, and above all Pedro Gonzalez de 
Mendoza, afterwards cardinal of Spain and ardibishpp of Toledo, who was 
indebted for the highest dignities in the church less to his birth than his 
abilities.— See Claros Varones, tit. 4— 9.— Salazar de Mendoxa, Dignidades, 
lib. 3, cap. 17. 

(4) Alvaro de Zuiuga, count of Palencia, and created by Henry IV. duke of 
Arevalo.— Pedro Fernandez de Vdaaco, count of Haro, was raised to the post 
of constable of Castile in 14/3, and the office continued to be hereditary in the 
famiW from that period.— Pulgar, Claros Varones, tit. 3.— Salazar de Mendoza, 
Dignidades, Ub. s, cap. SI . 

(5) The Pimentels, counts of Benavente, had estates which gave them 60,000 
ducats a year; a very large hicome for that period, and fiur ezceedini^ that 
of any other grandee of sfanflar rank in the kingdom.~L. Marineo, Cos&s 
Memorables, fol. ss. 

(0) Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 70. 
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was on the archbishop of Toledo, whose elevated statioii in the 
church and ample revenues gave him perhaps less real influence 
than his commanding and resolute diaraeter^ which had en* 
abled him to triumph over every obstacle devued by his more 
, crafty adversary, t ae ^nnd master of St. James. Tne prelate, 
however, with all his generous self-devotion, waa mr hem 
being a comfortable ally. He would wiUin^ly have raised 
Isabella to the throne, but he would have her indebted for her 
elevation exclusively to himself. He looked wiUi a jealous eve 
on her most intimate j&iends, and complained that neither she 
nor her husband deferred sufficiently to his oounseL The 
pnnoess could not always conceal her aisgnst at these humours ; 
and Ferdinand, on one occasion, plainly told him that *' he was 
not to be put in leading-strings, fike so many of the sovereigns 
of Castile." The old kinff of Aragon, alarmed at the oon- 
Bequences of a rupture inm so indis^Nsnsable an ally, wrote in 
the most earnest manner to his son, representing tae neoessi^r 
of propitiating the offended prelate. But Ferdinand, altJioii^ 
educated in the school of dSssimulation, had not yet acquired 
that self;Command which enabled him in after-life to sacrifice 
his passions, and sometimes, indeed, his prineiples, to his 
interests. (1) 

The most frightful anarchy at this period prevailed through- 
out CastUe. While the court was abandoned to corrupt cor 
frivolous pleasure, the administration of justice was neglected, 
until crimes were conmiitted with a frequency and on a scale 
which menaced the very foundation of society. The nobles 
conducted their personal feuds with an array of numbers whidi 
mieht compete with those of powerfril princes. The duke of 
Inmntado, the head of the house of Mendoza,(2) conld bring 
into the field, at fbur-and-twenhr hours' notice, one thousand 
lances and ten thousand foot. Tne battles, &r from flflfn^Tniwg 
the character of those waged by the Italian condoUieri at this 
period, were of the most sanguinary and destructive kind. 
Andalusia was in particular the theatre of this savage warfisre. 
The whole of that extensive district was divided by the fac- 
tions of the Quzmans and Ponces de Leon, llie chiefs of these 
ancient houses having recentiy died, the inheritance descended 
to voung men, whose hot blood soon revived the feuds which 
had. been permitted to cool under the temperate sway of their 
fathers. One of t^ese fiery cavaliers was Rodrigo ronce de 
Leon, so deservedly celebrated afterwards in tiie wars of 
Granada, as the marquis of Cadiz. He was an illegitimate and 

(1) Zuiita, Anales, torn. iy. fol. 170.— Akmso de Falenda, Cordnica, MS. 
cap. 45. 

(2) This nobleman, Diego Hmtado, " mny gentil cabaOero j gran senor," am 
Oviedo calls him, was attmstime only marqais of SantUlana, and was not raised 
to the tt&v of duke of Inftoitado tiU the reign of Isabella, (anincnagenas, 
MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial 8.) To avoid confusion, however, I have given htm 
tbe title by which he is uaually recognised by Castilian writers. 
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yoimgper son of the count of Arcos, bnt was preferred by his 
father to his other children, in consequence of the extraordinary 
qualities which he eyinced at a very early period. He served 
his apprenticeship to the art of war in the campaigTis against 
the Moors, displaying on seyeral occasions an uncommon 
degree of enterprise and personal heroism. On succeeding to 
his paternal honours, his haughty spirit, impatient of a nyal, 
led him to reyiye the old feud with the duke ox Medina Sidonia» 
the head of the Guzmans, who, thouffh the most powerfiol 
nobleman in AndahiHia, was &r his inferior in capacity and 
military science. (1) - 

On one occasion the duke of Medina Sidonia mustered an 
army of twenty thousand men agaiost his antagonist; on 
anomer, no less than fifteen hundred houses of the Ponce 
faction were burnt to the ground in Seville. Such were tiie 
potent engmes employed by these petty sovereigns in their 
conflicts with one another, and such the havoc which they 
brought on the fairest portion of the Peninsula. The husband- 
man, stripped of his harvest and driven from his fields, aban- 
doned himself to idleness, or sought subsistence by plunder. 
A scarcity ensued in the years 1472 and 1473, in wnich the 
prices of the most necessary commodities rose to such an 
exorbitant height as put them beyond the reach of any but the 
affluent. But it would be wearisome to go into all tne loath- 
some details of wretchedness and crime brought on this 
unhapi>y country by an imbecile government ana a cdsputed 
succession, and which are i>ortray^ with lively fidelity in the 
chronicles, the letters, and the satires of the time. (2) 

While Ferdinand's presence was more than ever necessary to 
support the drooping spirits of his party in Castile, he was 
unexpectedly summoned into Aragon to the assistance of his 
father. No sooner had Barcelona submitted to King John, as 
mentioned in a preceding chapter, (3) than the inhabitants of 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdllcos* MS. cap. s.— Salazar de Iftendoza, CrtSoica 
del Gran Cardenal de Eapa&a, Doa Pedro Gonzalez de Mendoza (Tolaio. l68S), 
pp. 138, 150.— Zufiiga, Analea de Sevilla, p. S63. 

(a) Bemaldez, Reyes CaMUcos, MS. cap. 4, 5, jr.— Znfiiga, Anales de 
SeviUa, pp. 863, Sd4.— Alonso de Palenda, Cor6nic% MS. part 9» cap. 36» 38» 
39, 49.— Saez, Monedas de Enrique IV. pp. 1— 6.— Polgar, in an epistle 
addressed. In the antonm of 1 473, to tiie bishop of Coria, adverts to severaL 
drcttmstances which set in a stxons light the anarchical state of the king^dom, 
and the total deficiency of police. The cdefaratod satirical edogrue, also, 
entitled *' Mingo Revulgo," exposes, -with coarse but catling sarcasm, the 
license of the court, the corruption of the clergy, and the pre^nlent depravity 
of the people. In one of its stanzas it boldty ventures to promise another and 
a better sovereign to ihe country. This performance, even more interesting 
to the antiquary than to the historian, has been attributed by some to Palgar 
(see Mariana, Hist, de Espa&a, torn. ii. p. 475), and by others to Rodrigo Cota 
(see Nic. Antonio, BibUotheca Vetus, tom. ii. p. 304), but without aatisfttctory 
evideneeinfkvour of dther. Bo ute r we k is much mistaken in asserting it to 
have been aimed at the government of John II. The gloss of Pulgar, whose 
authority as a contemporary must be considered dedsive, plainly proves it to 
have been directed against Henry IV. (s) See chap. ii. 
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BonssiUon and Cerdaffne, which proyinces it will be remem- 
bered were placed in tke onfitody of France as a guarantee for 
the king of Ara^n's engagements, o^ypressed by the srieyoiiB 
exactions of their new rnlerB, determined to break the yoke» 
and to pnt themselves again nnder the protection of their 
ancient master, proyided they conld obtain his support Ihe 
opportunity was favonrable. A laree part of tiSe garrisolu 
in the principal cities had been withdrawn \jj Lonis the lie- 
Tenth to cover the frontier on the side of Bnignndj and 
Brittany. John, therefore, gladly embraced the proposal ; and 
on a concerted day a simnltaneons insurrection took place 
throughout the provinces, when such of the French in the 
principal towns as had not the good fortune to eseape into 
the citadels, were indiscriminately massacred. Of all the 
country, Salces, Ck>Iiioure, and the castie of Perpunan alone 
remained in the hands of the French. John then uirew him- 
self into the last-named city with a small body of forces, and 
instantly set about the construction of works to protect the 
inhabitants against the fire of the French garrison in the 
castle, as weU as from the army which might soon be expected 
to besiege them from without. (1) 

Louis the Eleventh, deeply incensed at the defection of his 
new subjects, ord^ed the most formidable preoarations for the 
sie^e of their capital. John's officers, alarmea at these prepa- 
ration?, besought him not to expose his person at his advanced 
age to the perils of a siege and of captivity. But the lion- 
hearted monarch saw the necessity of tLnimitiin^ the sfmts of 
the besieged by his own presence ; and, assembling the inhabi- 
tants in one of the churches of tiLe city, he euorted them 
resolutely to stand to their defence, amd made a solemn oath to 
abide the issue with them to the last. 

Louis, in the meanwhile, had convoked the ban and arriere- 
ban of the contu^ous French provinces, and mustered an array 
of chivalry and feudal militia, amounting, according to the 
Spanish historians, to thirty thousand men. With these ample 
forces, his lieutenant-general, the duke of Savoy, closely in- 
vested Perpignan ; and, as ha was provided with a numerous 
train of battering artillery, instantly opened a heavy fire on 
the inhabitants. John, thus exposed to the double wte of the 
fortress and besiegers, was in a very critical situation. Far 
from being disheartened^ however, he was seen armed cap-a- 
pie, on horseback from dawn till evening, nillyine the spirits 
of his troops, and always present at the point of danger. He 
succeeded perfectly in communicating his own enthusiasm to 
the soldiers. The French garrisim were defeated in several 
sorties, and their governor taken prisoner ; while supplies were 

(1) Alonao de lUenda, Ccndulca, MS. cap. 66.— Mariana, Hist, de Eavan«> 
torn. ii. p. 48i.~Zarita, Analea, torn. ir. fol. 191.— Baxante, Histoire des Docs 
de Bourgogne (Paris, 1825), torn. ix. pp. 101—106. 
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introduced into the city in the y&j face of the blockading' 
anny.(l) 

Ferdiimnd, on receiving intelligence of his lather's perilous 
situation, instantly resolved, by Xsahella's advice, to march to 
his rdief . Potting himself at the head of a body of Castilian 
horse, generously nunished him by the archbisnop of Toledo 
and his friends, he passed into Aragon, v^iere he was speedily 
joined by the piindinl nobility of the kingdom, and an army 
amonnting in lUl to Aiytftgn hundred lances and seven thousand 
infantry. With this corps he rapidly descended the Pyrenees, 
by the way of Han^anara, in the moe of a driving tempest, 
vmich conoealed him for some time from the view of the enemy. 
The latter, during their protracted operations, for nearly three 
months, had sustuned a serious diminution of numbers m their 
repeated skirmishes with the bedeged, and stall more from an 
epidemic which broke out in their camp. They also be^ran to 
suffer not a little from want of provisions. At this crisis, the 
apparition of this new army, thus unexpectedly descending on 
their rear, filled them with such consternation, that they raised 
the dege at once, setting fire to their tents, and retreating with 
such precipitation as to leave most of the sick and wounded a 

Srey to the devouring dement. John marched ou^ witii colours 
ying and music playing, at the head of his little band, to 
greet his deliverers ; ana after an affecting interview in the 
presence of the two armies, the fiither and son returned in 
triumph into Perpignan.(2) 

The French army, reinforoed by command of Louis, made a 
second ineffectual attemnt (their own writers call it only a 
feint) upon the city ; ana the camnai(p was finally conduded 
by a treaty between the two monardis, in which it was arranged 
that the king of Aragon should disburse within the year the 
sum originally stipulated for the services rendered him by Louis 
in his late war with his Catalan subjects; and that, in case of 
failure, the provinces of Boussillon and Cerdagne should be 
pennanentlY ceded to the French crown. The commanders of 
the fortified places in the contested territory, sdected by one 
monarch from the nominations of the other, were excused 
during the interim from obedience to the mandates of either, at 
least, so far as they might contravene their redprocal engage- 
ment8.(3) (Sept 1473.) 
There is little reason to believe that this singular compact 

(1) Akmso de Fateada, Oordnica, MS. cajk. 70.— Maziana, Hist, de Bspana, 
torn. ii. p. 483.— L. Marineo, Coeas Memorables, foL 148.— Znrita, Anales, 
torn. iv. foL 195.— Anqnetfl, Histoire de Flrance (Paris, 1805), torn. v. pp. 
60, 61. 

(S) Znrita, Anales, torn. iv. foL ig6.— Banmte, Hist, des Dues de BoarKogne, 
torn. X. pp. 105, 106.— L. Marineo, Coeas MemoonOiles, fbl. 149.— Alonso de 
Falenda, Carfoica, MS. cap. 70, 71, 7a. 

(3) Zaiita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. soo.— GaQlard, MrBlit^ torn. iU. p. s66.— 
See the articles of the treaty dted by Dados, Hist, de liouis XI. vam. ii. 
pp. 99, 101.— Alonso de Falenda, Cor6nica, MS. cap. 73. 
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\ra8 sobsoribed in good faith by either partr. John, notwith* 
standing the temporary succonr which he nad received from 
Lonis at the commencement of his diffioulties with the Catalans, 
might justly complain of the infraction of his engagements at 
a snbseqnent period of the war, when he not onl^ withheld 
the stipulated aid, bnt indirectly gave every facility in hia 
power to the invasion of the duke of Lorraine. Neither waa 
the king of Aragon in a situation, had he been disposed, to 
make the requisite disbursements. Louis, on the other hand, 
as the event soon proved, had no other object in view but to 
gain time to reorganise his army, and to lull his adversary into 
security, while he took effectual measures for recovering the 
prize which had so unexpectedly eluded him. 

During these occurrences, Isabella's prospects were daily 
brightenine in Castile. The duke of Cruienne, the destined 
spouse of ner rival Joanna, had died in France ; but not until 
he had testified his contempt of his engagements with the Cas- 
tilian princess Inr openly soliciting the hand of the heiress of 
Burgundy. (1) Subsequent negotiations for her marriaffe with 
two other jprmces had entirely failed. The doubts whion hung 
over her birth, and which the public protestations of Henry and ^ 
his queen, far from dispelling, served cmly to augment, by the 
necessity which the^ impliea for such an extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, were sufficient to deter anv one from a connection 
which must involve the party in all the disasters of a civil 
war. (2) 

Isabella's own character, moreover, contributed essentially 
to strengthen her cause. Her sedate conduct, and the decorum 
maintained in her court, formed a strong contrast with the 
frivolity and license which disgraced that of Henry and his 
consort. Thinking men were lea to conclude that ^e sagacious 
administration of Isabella must eventually secure to her the 
ascendancy over her rival ; while all who sincerely loved their 
country could not but pro^osticate for it, tmder her beneficent 
sway, a flegree of prosperity which it could never reach under 
the rapacious and profligate ministers who directed the councils 
of Henry, and most prooably would continue to direct those of 
his daughter. 

Among the persons whose opinions experienced a decided 
revolution, from these considerations, was Pedro Gonzales de 

(I) Louis ZI. is sapposed with mach probability to have assassinated his 
brother. M. de Barante stuns np his examination of the evidence with this 
remark : ** Le roi Louis XI. ne fit pcntetre pas mourir son trttt, mais per- 
Bonne ne poosa qa*il en tat incapable.'*~Hist. dee Dues de Bonrgogne, torn. ix. 
p. 433. 

(9) The two princes alluded to were the duke of Segorbe, a cousiii of 
Ferdinand, and the king of Portugal. The former, on his entrance into 
Castile, assumed such soyereign state (giving his hand, for instance, to the 
grandees to kiss), as disgiuted these haughty nobles, and was eventoslly the 
occasion of hrealdng off his match.— Alonso de Falenda, Cortoica, MS. part S, 
pap. 62.— Faria y Sousa, Europa Portuguesa, topi. U. p. 893, 

I. X 
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Mendoza, aichbishop of Seville and cardinal of Spain ; a prelate 
whose lofty station in the chnrch was supported by talents of 
the highest order; and whose restless ambition led him, like 
many of the churchmen of the time, to take an active interest 
in politics, for which he was admirably adapted bv his laiow- 
ledge of affairs and discernment of character. Witnont desert- 
ing his former master, he privately entered into a correspond- 
ence with Isabella; and a sendee, which Ferdinand, on his 
return from Aragon, had an opportunity of rendering the duke 
of Infantado, the head of the Mendozas,ri) secured me attach- 
ment of the other members of this powerrol family. (2) 

A circumstance occnrred at this time, which seemed to pro- 
mise an accommodation between the adTerse Actions; or at 
least between Henry and his sister. The goveniment of Segovia, 
whose impregnable citadel had been made the depository of the 
royal treasure, was intrusted to Andres de Galnera, an officer 
of the king's household. This cavalier, influenced in nart by 
personal pique to the gnmd master of St. tfames, and still more 
perhaps by the importunities of his wife, Beatrice de Bobadilla, 
the early friend and companion of Isabella, entered into a 
correspondence with the nrincess, and sought to open the way 
for her permanent reconciliation with her brotiier. He accord- 
ingly invited her to Segovia, where Henry occasionally resided, 
and^ to dispel any suspicions which she might entertidn of his 
sincerity, aespatched nis wife secretly by night, disguised in 
the garb of a peasant, to Aranda, where Isabella then held her 
court. The latter, c(nifirmed by the assurances of her friend, 
did not hesitate to com^^y wiUi the invitation, and, accompanied 
by the archbishop of Toledo, proceeded to Segovia, where an 
interview took place between ner and Henry the Fourth, in 
which she vincucated her past conduct, ana endeavoured to 
obtain her brother's sanction to her union with Ferdinand. 
(Dec. 1473.) Henry, who was naturally of a placable temper, 
received her communication with complacency, and, in order 
to give public demonstration of the gYX)d understanding now 
subsisting between him and his sister, condescended to walk 
by her side, holding Uie bridle of her x>alfrey, as she rode along 
the streets of the city. Ferdinand, on his return into OastUe, 
hastened to Segovia, where he was welcomed by the monarch 
with every appearance of satisfaction. A sucoesrion of fetes 
and splendid entertainments, at which both parties ass&ted, 

(1) Oviedo asagns another reason for this change ; the disgnst occasioned by 
Henry IV/s transferring the custody of Ms danishter from the famity of 
Mendoza to the Pachecos. — Qnincoagenas, MS. bat. 1, qninc. I, dial. 8. 

(2} Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6n. del Gran Cardenal, p. 133. — ^Alonao de 
Falencia, CoT6nica, MS. iwrt a, c^p. 46, 92.— Castillo Crdnica, cap. 10s.~The 
inflaence of these new aOies, especially of the cardinal, over Isabella's comxcOs, 
-was an additional ground of nmbrage to the archbishop of Toledo, who, in a 
commnnication with the king of Aragon, declared himself, though fiiend^ to 
their cause, to be released firom all Anther obligations to serve it— See Zuxita, 
Anales, torn. iv. Ub. 46, cap. 19. 
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fteemed to announce an entire oblivion of all past animosities, 
and the nation welcomed with satisfaction tiiese rmptoms of 
repose after the vexatious straggle by which it nad!^ been so 
longagitated.(l) 

The repose, however, was of no great duration. The slavish 
mind of Henrv gradually relapsed under its ancient bondage ; 
and the grand master of St. James succeeded, in conseauenoe 
of an illness with which the monarch was suddenly seized after 
an entertainment given by Cabrera, in infusing into his mind 
suspicions of an attempt at assassination. Henry was so far 
incensed or alarmed by the suggestion, that he concerted a 
scheme for privately seizing the person of his sister, which was 
defeated by her own prudence and the vigilance of her 
friends. (2) But, if the visit to Segovia failed in its destined 
purpose of a reconciliation with Senry, it was attended with 
the important consequence of securing to Isabella a faithfal 
partisan in Cabrera, who, from the control which his situation 
^ve him over the royal coffers, proved a most seasonable ally 
in her subsequent struggle with Joanna. 

Not long after this event, Ferdinand received another sum- 
mons from his father to attend him in Aragon, where the storm 
of war, which had been for some time gathering in the distance, 
now burst with pitiless fury. In the beginning of February, 
1474, an embassy, consisting of two of nis prmcipal nobles, 
accompanied by a brilliant train of cavaliers and attendants, 
had been deputed by John to the court of Louis the Eleventh, 
f(H* the ostensible purpose of settling the preliminaries of the 
marriage previouslv a^'eed on between the dauphin and the 
infEUita Isabella, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, then 
little more than 'Qiree years of age. (3) The real object of the 
mission was to ef^t some definitive adjustment or compromise 
of the differences relating to the contested territories of Rous- 
sillon and Cerdagne. The kine of France, who, notwithstand- 
ing his late convention with John, was making active prepara- 
tions for the forcible occupation of these provinces, determined 
to gain time by amusing ttie ambassadors with a show of nego- 
tiation, and interposing every obstacle which his ingenuity 
could devise to their progress through his dominions. He 
succeeded so well in this latter part of his scheme, that the 
embassv did not reach Paris until the close of Lent. Louis, 
who seldom resided in his capital, took good care to be absent 

(]) Carb^)al, Anales, MS. anos 73f 74.— Palgar, Reyes Catdlicoe, p. 97.— 
Castfflo, Crttaiica, cap. 164.— Alonso de Palencia, CortJnica, MS. part 3, cap. 75. 
— Ovledo, QntaiciiagenaB) MS. bat. 1, qninc. 1, dial. 83. 

(9) Mendoa* Grdn. del Gnm Cavdenal, pp. Ul, M9.— CaatiUo, Crdnica, 
cap. 164.— Oviedo has giyot a fall acooant <rf this cayalier, who was allied to 
an ancient Catalan fionfly, but who raised himself to such pre-eminence by his 
own deserts, says that writer, that he may well be considered the founder of 
his house.— Loc. cit. 

(3) Carbajal, Anales, MS. afio 70.— Tliis was the eldest child of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, bom Oct. 1st, 1470 j afterwards queen of Portugal. 

K2 
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at this season. The ambassadors in the interim were enter* 
tained with balls, fetes, militazr reviews, and whatever else 
might divert them from, the real objects of their mission. All 
oommnnioation was cat off with their own g^ovemment, as their 
conriers were stopped and their despatches intercepted, so that 
John knew as little of his envoys or their proceedings as if they 
had been in Siberia or Ja^an. In the mean time, formidable 
preparations were making in the south of France for a descent 
on JBoussillon ; and when the ambassadors, after a froitless 
attempt at negotiation, which evaporated inmntual crimination 
aad recrimination, set ont on their retnm to Aragon, they were 
twice detained, at Lyons and Montpelier, from an extreme 
solicitude, as the French government expressed it, to ascertain 
the safest route tiirough a country intersected by hostile 
armies; and all this, notwithstanding their repeated protesta- 
tions a^^ainst this obliging disposition, which neld them pri- 
soners, in opnosition to their own will and the law of nations. 
The prince who descended to such petty trickery passed for the 
wisest of his time.(l) 

In the meanwhile, the Seigneur du Lude had invaded Kous- 
sillon at the head of nine hundred French lances and ten thou- 
sand infantry, supported by a powerful train of artillery, while 
a fleet of Genoese transports, laden with supplies, accompanied 
the army along the coast. Elna surrendered after a sturdy 
resistance ; the governor and some of the principal prisoners 
were shamefully beheaded as traitors: and tiie French then 
proceeded to invest Perpignan. The king of Arap^n was so 
much impoverished by the incessant wars in which he hxA 
been engaged, that he was not only unable to recruit his army, 
but was even obliged to pawn the robe of costiy for which he 
wore to defend his person against the inclemencies of the sea- 
son, in order to defray the expense of tranq)orting his baggage. 
In this extremity, flnding himself disappointed in the co-opera- 
tion, on which he had reckone^i of his ancient allies the dukes 
of Bur^rundy and Brittany, he again summoned Ferdinand to 
his assistance, who, after a brief interview with his father 
in Barcelona, proceeded to Saragossa to -solicit aid from the 
estates of Aragon. 

An incident occurred on this visit of the prince worth noticing, 
as strongly characteristic of the lawless habits of tiie age. A 
citizen of Saraffossa, named Ximenes Gordo, of noble frunily, 
°^^,'^'^\^ relinquished the privileges of his rank in order to 
ouality himself for municipal office, nad acquired such asoen- 
danoy ovOT his townsmen as to engross the most considerable 
posts m tiie city for himself and his creatures. This authority 
He abused m a shameless manner, making use of it not only for 

tniJ^ S^^^.'.^'Si**' J2!"- i"- PP- S67-V6.-Ducl08, Hist de Louis XI. 
»m,jU pp. us, 116,-Chronique ScudAleQse, ed. Petitot, torn. xliL pp. 
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the perrenion of instioe, bat for the perpetntum of the most 
flagrant crimes. Although these facts were notorioiu, yet such 
were his power and popularity with the lower dnsBOS. that 
Ferdinand^ despairing of bringing him to jnstioe in the oroinary 
way, determined on a more sommary prooess. As Ooido occa- 
sionally visited tl^e palace to pay his respects to the prince, the 
latter affected to regard him with more than nsiud fiiYoor, 
showing lum such courtesy as might dissipate any distrust he 
had conceiyed of him. Gordo, thus assured, was inrited at 
one of those interviews .to withdraw into a retired apartment, 
where the prince wished to confer with hi^ on business of 
moment. On entering the chamber, he waa surprised by the 
sight of the public executioner, the hangman of the city, mose 
presence, together with that of a priest, and the apparatus of 
death with which the apartment was garnished, revealed at 
o;nce the dreadful nature of his destiny. 

He was then charged with the manifold crimes with which 
he had been gmlty, and sentence of death was pronounced on 
him. In vain did he appeal to Ferdinand, pleading the services 
which he had rendered on more than one occasion to his fitther. 
Ferdinand assured hun that these should be gratefoUv remem- 
bered in the protection of his children ; and, thmi bidding him 
unburden his conscience to his confessor, oonsigDed him to the 
hand of the executioner. His body was exposed that veir day 
in the market-idace of the citv, to the dismav of his friends and 
adherents, most of whom paid the penalty oi their crime in the 
ordinary course of justice. This extraordinary proceeding is 
highly characteristic of the unsettled times in wmcn it occurred ; 
when acts of violence often superseded the regular operation of 
the law, even in those countnes whose forms of government 
approached the nearest to a determinate oonstitation. It will 
doubtless remind the reader of the similar proceeding imputed 
to Louis the Eleventh, in the admirable sketch given us ox that 
monarch in " duentin Durward." (1) 

The supplies furnished by the Aragonese cortes were inade- 
quate to jS^ng John's necessities, and he was compelled, while 
hovoring with his little force on the confines oi Roussillon, 
to witness the gradual reduction of ite capital, without being 
able to strike a blow in ite defence. The inhabitante, indeed, 
who fought with a resolution worthy of ancient Numantia or 
Saguntum, were reduced to the last extremity of famine, 
supporting life by feeding on the most loathsome offal, on cate, 
dogs, the corpses of their enemies, and even on such of their 
own dead as had fallen in battle ! And when at length an 
honourable camtulation was granted them on tiie 14th of 
March, 1475, the garrison, who evacuated the city, reduced 
to the number of four hundred, were obliged to nuoroh on 

(1) AlosiBO de Flfclencia, Cor^nica, MS. part 8, cap. ss.— Ferreras, Hist* 
d'JSBpagne, torn. yU. p. 400.~Ziuita, AgaJbUt torn. ir. lib. I9> cap. U. 
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foot to Barcelona, as they had oonsmned their hones daring 
the siege. (1) 

The terms of capitnlation, which permitted every inhabita^it 
to eyacnate, or reside unmcdested in the city, at his option, were 
too liberal to satisfy the yindictiYe temper of th^ king of Fvaaoe. 
He instantly wrote to hii generals, instraetrng them to depart 
from their enga^meata, to Keep the city so snort of supplies as 
to compel an emigration of its original inhabifcBxits, ana to con- 
fiscate for their own nse the estates of the principal nobility ; 
and, after delineating in detail the perfidious policy which 
tiiey were to pnrsne, he conolnded witli the assurance, " that, 
bv the blessing of Gtod and our Ladv, and Monsieur St. 
Martin, he would be with them before the winter, in order to 
aid them in its execution." (2) Such was the miserable 
medley of hjrpocrisy and superstition which eharaoterised the 
politics of the European courts in this corrupt age, and which 
dimmed the lustre of names most oonspiououa on the page of 
history. 

The occupation of Boussillon was followed by a truce of six 
months between the belligerent parties. The regular course 
of the narrative has been somewhat anticipated, in order to con- 
clude that portion of it relating to the war with France, before 
a^ain reverting to the affairs of Castile, where Henry the Fourth, 
pining under an incurable malady, was gradually approaohiug 
the termination of his disastrous reign. 

This event, which, from the momentous consequences it 
involved, was contemplated with the deepest solicitude, not 
onlv by those who had an immediate and personal interest at 
staxe, but by the whole nation, took place on the night of the 
11th of December, 1474.(3) It was precipitated by the death of 
the grand master of St James, on whom the feeble mind of 
Henry had been long accustomed to rest for its support, 
and who was cut oS by an acute disorder but a few months 
previous, in the full prime of his ambitious schemes. The king, 
notwithstanding the lingering nature of his disease, gave him • 
ample time for preparation, expired without a wilL or even, as 
generally asserted, the designation of a successor. This waa the 
more remarkable, not only as being contrary to establiahed 
usage, but as occurring at a period when the succession had 
been so long and hotly debated. (4) The testaments of .the 

(1) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fbl. 150.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. lib. 19, 
e^p. 13. — Chronique Scandaleuse, ed. Petitot, torn. ziii. p. 496.— Alonso de 
Palencia, Cordnica, MS. part 9, cap. 91. 

(a) See copies of the <nrigbial letters, as gyrea by M. Ba r ante, in his 
History of die Dukes of Burgundy, in wliich the author has so ha^nly 
seized tbe tone and picturesque colouring of tlie ancient chronicle (torn. x. 
pp. 9S9* 998)- 

(s) Bemaldez, Reyes CstdUcaa, MS. cap. 10.— CartM^al, Aaales, MS. ano 74. 
—Castillo, Crdnica, cap. us. 

(4) This topic is involved in no little obscurity, and haa been reported "with 
much discrepancy m weU na iiwccuracy by tbe modem Spuiisb historiaos. 
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Castilian soyereigps, thoagh nerer esteemed tMatirely binding 
and oooaaionallf , indeed, set a8ide,(l) when deemed imconatita* 
tional or eren inexpedient by the legialatore, were alwayi 
allowed to have great weight with the nation. 

With Henry the Fornix terminated the male line of the honee 
of Trastamara, who had kept posseedon of the throne for more 
than a century, and in the oourae of only four generationt had 
exhibited eyery ^padation of eharaeter, ham the bold and 
chivalroas enterprise of the first Henry <n that nai&e, down to 
the driyelling imbecility of the last. 

The character of Henry the Fourth has been sufficiently 
delineated in that of his reign. He was not withoat certain 
amiable qnalities, and may be considered as a weak rather than 
a wicked prince. In persons, however^ intrusted with the 
degree of power exerdsed by sorereigns of even the most limited 
monarchies of this period, a weak man may be deemed more 
mischieYous to the state oyer which he presides than a wicked 
one. The latter, feeling himself responsible in the eyes of the 
nation for his actions, is more likely to oonsolt appearances, 
and, where his own passioiis or interests are not immediatdy 
involyed, to legislate, with referenoe to the general interests of 
his subjects. The former, on the contrarr, is too often a 
mere tool in the hands of faYonrites» who, miding themselyes 

AmoDff the ancient, CastQIo, ttie historiognpher of Hemy IV., mentknis 
certain " testamoitaiy ezecutare,*' withoa^ howerer, notiong in any more 
direct way tlie existence of a wilL (Crdn. c. 168.) The corate of Los 
Palacios refers to a clause, reported, he says, to have existed in the testament 
of Henxy IV., in which he declares Joanna his daughter and heir. (Reyes 
Cat61icos, MS. cap. 10.) Alonso de Palencia states positivdy tiiat there was 
no such instrument ; and that Heniy, on being asked who was to succeed 
him, referred to his secretary Juan Gonzalez for a knowledge cf his intention. 
CCrto. c. 9S.) L. Marineo also states that the king, " with his usual improri- 
dence,** left no wOl. (Cosas Memorables, fol. 155.) Pulgar, anotber contem- 
porary, express^ declares that he executed no wiU, and quotes the words 
dictated by him to his secretary, in which he simply designates two of the 
grandees as '* executors of his soul*' (albaeetu de au anima), and four others 
in caqjnnctioii with them as tbB guardians of his daughter Joanna. (Reyes 
Cat. p. 31.) It seems not improbable that the existence of this document has 
been confounded with that of a testament, and that with reference to it, the 
phrase above quoted of Castillo, as well as the passage of Bemaldez, is to be 
Interpreted. Carbsjal's wild story of the existence of a will, of its secretion 
for more than thirty years, and its final suppression by Ferdinand, is too 
naked of testimony to deserve the least wdght with the historian. (See his 
Anales, MS. ano 74.) It dK/uld be remonbered, however, that most of the 
above-mentioned wzfters compiled their works after the accession of Isabella, 
and that none, save Castillo, were the partisans of her rival. It should also 
be added, that in the letters addressed by the Princess Joanna to the different 
cities of the kiugdom, on her awwiming the title of queen of Castile (bearing 
date Maj 1475), it is escpresaiy stated that Henxy IV., on his death-bed, 
solemnly aiBrmed her to be his only daughter and lawfhl hdr. These letters 
were drafted by John de Oviedo (Josn Gonzalez), the rimiMtnMm^ secretary of 
Henxy IV.— See Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. foL SS5— 280. 

(1) As was the case with the testaments of Alftiiiso of Leon and Alfonso 
the Wise, in the tiurteeotli century, and with that of Peter the Cruel, in the 
Uporteentii. 
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screened by the interpoaition of royal authority from the oon- 
sequences of measures for which they should be justly respon- 
sible, sacrifice without remorse the public weal to the advanoe- 
ment of their priyate fortunes. Thus the state, made to 
minister to the voracious appetites of many tyrants, suffers 
incalculably more than it would from one. So fieu^d it with 
Castile unaer Henry the Fourth ; dismembered by faction, her 
revenues squandered on worthless parasites, the grossest viola- 
tions of justice unredressed, pubuo faith become a jest, the 
treasury bankrupt, the court a brothel, and private morals too 
loose and audbEicious to seek even the veil of hypocrisy ! Never 
had the fortunes of the kingdom reached so low an ebo since the 
great Ssuracen invasion. 



The historian cannot complain of a want of authentic materials for the reisn 
of Henry IV. Two of the chroniclers of that period, Alonso de Palencia and 
Enriquez del Castillo, were eye-witnesses and conspicuous actors in the scenes 
which they reccvded, and connected with opposite Actions. The former of 
these writers, Alonso de Palenda, was bom, as appears from his work, *' De 
Synonymis,'* cited by PeUicer (Bibliotiieca de "nnductores, p. 7), in U83. 
Nic. Antonio has lUlen into the error of datin^r his birth nme years later. 
(Bibliotheca Vetus, tom. ii. p. 331 .) At the age of serenteen he became page 
to Alfonso of Carthagena, bishop of Burgos, and, in the fiunily of that 
estimable prelate, acquired a taste for letters, which never deserted him during 
a busy political career. He afterwards visited Italy, where he became 
acquainted with Cardinal Bessarion, and through him with the learned Greek 
Trapezuntius, whose lectures on philosophy and rhetoric he attended. On 
his return to his native country, he was raised to the dignity of royal histo- 
riographer by Alfonso, youngcar brother of Henry IV., and competitor with 
him for the crown. He attached himself to the fortunes of Tsahella, after 
Alfonso's deati^ and was empl6yed by the archbishop of Toledo in many 
delicate negotiations, particular^ in arranging the marriage of the princess 
with Ferdinand, for which purpose he made a secret Joum^ into Aragon. 
On tiie accession of Isabella, he was confirmed in the office of national chro- 
nicler, and inssed the remainder of his life in the composition of philological 
and historical works and translations from the ancient classics. The time 
of his death is uncertain. He lived to a good old age, however, since it 
appears from his own statement (see Mendez, Typographia Espaiiola} Madrid, 
179O; P< 190^ that his version of Josephus was not completed till the 
year 1493. 

The moat popular of Falenda's writings are his " Chnmicle of Henry IV.,>* 
and his Latin *' Decades,*' continuingthe reign of Isabella down to the capture 
of Baza, in 1489. His historical style, far from scholastic pedantry, exhibits 
the business-like manner of a man of the world. His Chronicle, which, beings 
composed in the Castillan, was probably intended for popular use, is conducted 
with little artifice, and iadeed Mdth a prolixity and minuteness of detail arising 
no doubt from the deep interest which as an actor he took in the scenes he 
describes. His sentiments are expressed with boldness, and sometimes witii 
the acerbity of party feeling. He has been much Commended by tiie best 
Spanish writers, such as Zurita, Zuiiiga, Marina, Clemendn, for his veracity. 
The internal evidence of this is sufficientiy strong in his delineation of those 
scenes in which he was personally engaged -, ia his account of others, it will 
not be difficult to find examples of negligence and inaccuracy. His Latin 
" Decades '* were probably composed with more care, as addressed to a learned 
class of readers ; and they are lauded by Nic. Antonio as an elegant com- 
mentary, worthy to be assiduously studied by all who would acquaint them- 
selves with the history of their country. The art of printing has done less 
perhaps for Spain thlin for any other country in Europe; and these twg 
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naaiMe bMorks an ttffl pHmttted to iwdl the rich tnMon of onnaiaipCt 
with whidi her UfamJet WB overioidML 

Enriqaes dd GMttDo, a nattve of Segovia, was the rhaplafai ad hMo- 
ziographer at King Hcnrr IT., and a mcnhcr ot hie privy ooondL Hie 
ritnatfon not onfar made hm aoqnahitod with the pottor and inMgaca ef the 
ooortv iNit with tiie panonal fieeUnga of the BMoareh, wlio lapoeed entire eon. 
fidenoe in Uiii» wliich CastiUo icpeid with unitem lojaUj. He aypeMi rtry 
tarty to have oonimenoed hia Chronide of Henry's reign. On tlie ocrnaation 
of Segoria by the young Atfoneo, after the battle or Oimedo, in 14^, the 
chronicler, together with the portion of his Idstory then wwipilwl, was anior- 
tanate eiDoiigh to lUl into tiie enemy's liands. The aaflKV was soon saai. 
moned to the presence of Aifonso and his ooonsdlars, to hear and Jnsliiy, as 
he could, oertsin passages of wliat they termed lito **fldse and MtoIobs 
nsRBtive." CasttHo, hcqiiiig tttde from a defenoe beCore soch a pr^Jndioed 
tribunal, resolutely Itept his peace j and it might have gone iMfd wiUi him, 
had it not been for hia errlfslastlfal proliessian. He iiilaemieiiHy es rauert, 
but never recovered his manuscripts, which were probaUtf destroyed ; and, in 
the introdnctioa to his CliroDicle, he laments ^at he has been obliged to 
rewrite the first half of his master's reign. 

Notwithstanding Castillo's funOiail^ with pnbUc aftirs, hia wash is not 
written in the business-like style at Palenda's. Hie s f ii timmts exhibit a 
moral sensiUlity scarcely to have been expected, even from a minister of 
religrion, in the oarrupt court of Henry rv.j and the honest indignatton of the 
writer, at the abuses which he witnessed, sometimes breaks forth in a stisin 
of considerahle eloquence. The spirit of his work, notwithstanding ita 
abundant loyalty, may be also commended for its csndoor in relation to the 
partisans of Isabella; which has led some critics to suppose that It mulerwent 
a ri/acimento atba the acoesdon of that princess to the throne. 

Castillo's Chronicle, more fortunate than tiut of his rival, haa been pnh* 
lished in a handsome form under the csre of Don Jose Miguel de Flores, 
lecretary of the Spanish Academy of History, to whose learned labours in this 
way CaMUUaa literature is so much indebted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ACCESSION OJT I-EEDINAND AND ISASixiA.— WA£ Of THE 
SITCCESSIOir.— BATTLE OP TOBO. 

1474—1476. 

Isabella proclaimed Queen— Settlement of the Crown— Alfonso of Portugal 
supports Joanna— Invades Castile — Retreat of the Castijians— Appropriation 
of the Church Plate— Reorganisation of the Army— Battle ofToro-^ub- 
mission of the whole Kingpdom— Peace with France anid Portugal— Joanna 
takes the Veil— Death of John II. of Aragon. 

Most of the contemporary writers axe content to derive 
Isabella's title to the crown of Castile from the iUe^timacy of 
her rival Joanna. Bnt as this fact, whatev^ probability it may 
receive from Ihe avowed Uoentiousness of the queen, and some 
other collateral eircumstances, was never estaDHshea by legal 
evidence, or even made the subject of leffai inquiry, it cannot 
reasonably be adduced as affording in itself a satisfactory basis 
for the pretensions of Isabella. (1) 

These are to be derived from the will of the nation as expressed 
by its representatives in cortes. The power of this body to 
interpret the laws regulating the succession, and to determine 

(1) The popular belief of Joanna*s illegitimacy was founded on the following 
circumstances : — I . King Henry's first marriage with Blanche of Navarre was 
dissolved, after it had subsisted twelve years, on the publicly alleged ground 
of " impotence in the parties." 2. The Princess Joanna, the only child of his 
second queen, Joanna of Portugal, was not bom until the eighth year of her 
marriage, and long after she had become notorious for her gallantries. 
3. Although Henry kept several mistresses, whom he maintained in so osten- 
tatious a manner as to excite general scandal, he was never known to have 
had issue by any one of them. — ^To counterbalance the presumption aiTorded 
by these facts, it should be stated, that Henry appeats, to the day of his 
death, to have cherished the Princess Joanna as his own offspring, and that 
Beltran de la Cueva, duke of Albuquerque, her reputed father, instead of 
supporting her daims to the crown on the demise of Henry, as would have 
been natural had he been entitled to the honours of paternity, attached 
himself to the adverse faction of Isabella. 

Queen Joanna survived her husband about six months only. Father Florez 
(Reynas Cathdlicas, tom. ii. pp. 760—796) has made a flimsy attempt to white- 
wash her character; but, to say nothing of almost every contemporary 
histoxlan, as w^ as of the official documents of that day (see Marina, Teoria, 
tom. iii. part s, No. 11), the stain has been too deeply fixed by the repeated 
testimoxqr of Castillo, the loyal adherent of her own party, to be thus easily 
eflfetced. 

It is Mid, however, that the queen died in the odour of sanctity; and 
Ferdinand and Isabella caused her to be deposited in a rich mausoleum, 
erected by the ambassador to the court of the great Tamerlane for himself, 
but from which his remains were somewhat unceremonious^ ejected, in order 
to mal^e room for those of his royal mistr^. 
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the soooeniaa itiel^ in tlie most abaoliite maimer, u inMuitro- 
vertihle» haTin^ been estaUished by repeated pneedoiti fron a 
very ancient period.(l} In the present inatanoe, the legiaUtiire, 
soon after the birth of Joanna, tendered the nsual oaths of 
allesriance to her aa heir apparent to the mooarehy. On a nb- 
seouent ttx»sion, however, the eortea, for reasona deemed 
somcientoy itself, andnnder a eonviction that ita eonaoitto 
the preoeding measure had been obtained throoiji am mdne 
influence on the part of the erown, r ev er aed ita fonner acta, and 
did homajge to Isabella as tiie only true and law^ anee csso r. (2) 
In this disposition, the lei^islatare oontinned so reaolnte, that, 
notwithstanding* HeniT twice omToked the stataa &r the express 
purpose of renewing tneir allegianoe to Joanna, they reftiaed to 
comply with the summons ; (3) and thua Isabella, at the time 
of her brother's death, possessed a title to the crown unimpaired, 
and derived from the sole authoritir which could give it a eon- 
stitational validity. It may be added, that the prineeas was so 
well aware of the real basis of her pretensions, that in her several 
manifestoes, although she adverts to the popular notioii of her 
rival's illegitimacy, she rests the strength of her eanae on the 
sanction of the coites. 

On learning Henry's death, Tsabella •ig«ifii^ to the inha- 
bitants of Segovia, where she thai resided, her desire of being 
proclaimed queen in that city, with the sokmnitiea usual on 
such occasions. (4) Accordingly, on the fidkwing morning, 
being the 13th ox December, 1474, a numerous acsembly, con- 
sisting of the nobles^ dergv, and public magistiates in their 
robes of office, waited on her at the alcazar or castle, and, 
receiving her under a canoi>y of rich brocade, escorted her in 
solemn procession to the principal square of the city, where a 
broad platform or scaffold nad oeen erected for the pmormanee 
of the ceremony. Isabella, royally attired, rode on a ^Muush 
jennet, whose raidle was held by two of the civie functionariea^ 
while an officer of her court preceded her <m horseback, bearing 
aloft a naked sword, the symbol of sovereignty. On arriving at 
the square, she alighted from her palfrey, and, ascending the 
platform, seated herself on a throne which had been prepared 
for her. A herald with a loud voice proclaimed, "Castile, 
Castile, for the King Don Ferdinand and his consort Dona 
Isabella, queen proprietor {reina proprietaria) of these king- 
doms ! " The royal standards were men unfurled, while the 

(1) See tMs soliiJect discosged in egtemao, lij IfaiinSk Tecnte, part 3, cap. 1— 
10.— See, also, Introd. Sect I. oftlus Histoty. 

(2) See Part I. chap. 3. 

(3) See Part I. chap. 4, note s. 

(4) Fortunately, this vbnmg place, in which the royal tieaanre was depo. 
rited, was in the keepinc of Andres de Catarera, the hnaband of Isabella's 
friend, Beatrice de Bobacmla. His co-operation at this jonctms was so im- 
portant, that Oviedo does not hesitate to detdaie, ** It la^ with htm to make 
Isabella or her zival queen, as he list^.'*— Qoincoaeenas, M8.ba*. i, qnlnc. i, 
dial. 39, 
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peal of bells, and the discharge of ordnance from the castle, 
publidy announced the accession of the new sovereign. Isabella, 
after reoeiying the homage of her sabjects, and swearing to 
maintain inyiolate the liberties of the realm, descended £rom the 
platform, and, attended by the same cortege, moved slowly 
towards the cathedral cbnron ; where, after Te Deum had been 
chanted^ she prostrated herself before the principal altar, and, 
retorainfir thanks to the Almighty for the protection hitherto 
vouchsaied her, implored hitn to enlighten her fatore counsels, 
so that she might discharge the high trust reposed in her with 
equity and wisdom. Such were the simple forms that attended 
the coronation of the monarchs of Castile previously to the six- 
teenth centunr.(l) 

The cities mvourable to Isabella's cause, comprehending far 
the most populous and wealthy throughout the kingdom, fol- 
lowed the example of Segovia, and raised the royal standard for 
their new sovereign. The principal grandees, as well as most 
of the inferior nobility, soon presented themselves from all 
qufurters, in order to tender the customary oaths of allegiance ; 
and an assembly of the estates, convened for Ihe ensuing month 
of February, at Se^via, imparted, by a similar ceremony, a 
constitutional sanction to tiiese proceedings. (2) 

On Ferdinand's arrival firom Araffon, where he was stayine at 
the time of Henry's death, occupied with the war of Boussillon, 
a disagreeable discussion took place in regard to the reepective 
authority to be enjoyed by the husband and w^e in the adminis- 
tration of the government. Ferdinand's relatives, with the 
Admiral Henriquez at their head^ contended that the crown of 
Castile, and, of course, the exclusive sovereigntv, was limited to 
him as the nearest male representative of me nouse of Trasta- 
mara. Isabella's friends, on the other hand, insisted that these 
rights devolved solely on her, as the lawful heir and proprietor 
of the kingdom. The affair was finally referred to the arbitra- 
tion of the cardinal of Spain and the archbishop of Toledo, who, 
after careful examination, established, by undoubted precedent, 
that the exclusion of females from the succession did not obtain 
in Castile and Leon, as was the case in Aragon ;(3) l^t Isabella 

(1) B^maldez, Reyes Cat61ico8, MS. cap. 10.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 
75. — Alonso de Palenda, Cor6nica, MS. part 2, cap. 93.— L. Maiineo, Cosas 
Memorables, fol. 166.— Oriedo, Quixicuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. S, dial 3. 

(s) Marina, whose peculiar researches and opportunities make htan the best, 
is my only authority for this convention of the cortes. (Teorfa, torn. ii. pp. 63, 
89). The extracts he makes from the writ of summons, however, seem to 
impty that the object was not the recog;nition of Ferdinand and IsabeUa> but of 
their daughter, as successor to. the crown. Among the nobles, who openly 
testified their adhesion to Isabella, were no less thanfour of thesixindivi. 
duals to whom the late king had intrusted the guardianship of his daughter 
Joanna j viz. the grand cardinal of Spain, the constable of JCastile. the duke of 
I nf an t ad o , and the count of Benevente. ^ 

3(3) A ^ccede^ fcr female inheritance, in the latter Ungdom, was saboe- 
uentty ftarnlshea by the undisputed succession and long reign of Joanna, 
aughter of Ferdinwid and Isabella, and mother of Charles V. The introdoo! 
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was oonsequenily sole heir of these dominions ; and that what- 
ever anthority f^erdinand might possess could only he derived 
throngh her. A settlement was then made on the hasis of the 
oriffinal marriage contract. (1) AH municipal appointments, 
ana collation to ecclesiastioal oenefices, were to he made in the 
name of hoth, witii the advice and consent of the queen. All 
fiscal nominations, and issues from the treasury, were to he sub- 
ject to her order. The commanders of the fbrtmed places were 
to render homage to her alone. Justice was to he aoministered 
by both conjointly, when residing in the same place ; and by 
each independently, when separate. Proclamations and letters 
patent were to be subscribed with the signatures of both: 
their images were to be stamped on the public coin, and 
the united arms of Castile and Aragon emblazoned on a com- 
mon seal. (2) 

Ferdinand, it is said, was so much dissatisfied with an 
arrangement which vested the essential rights of sovereignty in 
his consort, that he threatened to return to Aragon ; but 
Isabella reminded him, that this distribution of power was 
rather nominal than real ; that their interests were indivisible ; 
that his will would be hers; and that the principle of the ex- 
clusion of females from the succession, if now estaMshed, would 
operate to the disqualification of their only childi who was a 
daughter. By these and similar arguments the queen succeeded 
in soothing her offended husband, without compromising the 
prerogatives of her crown. 

Although the principal body of the nobility, as has been 
stated, supported Isabella's cause, there were ,a few families, 
and some of them the most potent in Castile, who seemed deter- 
mined to abide the fortunes of her rival. Ainong these was the 
marquis of Yillena, who, inferior to his father in talent for 

tkm of the SaUc law, under fhe Bouzbon dynas^, opposed a new barrier, 
indeed ; but this haa been sbice swept away by the decree of the late monaich, 
Ferdinand VII., and the paramount authority of the cortes ; and we may hope 
that the successftil assertion of her lawM rights by Isabella II. vriU put this 
much-vexed question at rest for ever. 

(1) See Part I. chap. 8.— Ferdinand's powers are not so narrowly limited, 
at least not so carefblly defined, in this settlement as in the marriage 
articles. Indeed, tiie instrument is much more concise and general in its 
whole import. 

(S) Salazar de Mendoza, Crdn. del Oran Cardenal, lib. 1 , cap. 40.— L. llarineo, 
Coeas Memorables, fol. 155, is6.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. S8S— S24.~ 
Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, pp. 86, sG.^See the original instrument signed by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, dted at length in Dormer's Discursos Varios de 
Historia (Zaragoza, 1088), pp. 895— 818.— It does not appear that t}ie settle- 
ment was erer confirmed by, cnr indeed presented to the cortes. Marina speaks 
of it, however, as emanating from that body. (Teoda, tom. ii. pp. 68, 64.) 
From Pu]gar*s statement, as well as frmm the ifutrument itte{f, it seems to 
have been made under no other auspices or sanction than that at the great 
nobility and caraliers. Marina's eagerness to find a precedent for the inter- 
fSerenoe of the popular branoh, in all the great concerns of goremment, has 
usually qoickenea, but sometimes clouded, his optics. In thejpresent inatanoe 
he haa undoubtedly confounded the irregular proceedings of the ariatocraqr 
VxdiulTdj, with the deliberate acto of the legislature. 
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intrigue, was of an intrepid spirit, and is commended by one 
of the Spanish historians as " the best lance in the kingdom.*' 
His immense estates, stretching from Toledo to Murcia, gave him 
an extensive influence over the southern regions of New Castile. 
The duke of Arevalo possessed a similar interest in the frontier 
province of Estramadura. "With these were combined the grand 
master of Calatrava and his brother, together with the young 
marquis of Cadiz, and, as it soon appeared, the archbisnop of 
Toledo. This Utter dignitary, whose heart had lon^ swelled 
with secret jealousy at the rising fortunes of the cardinal Men- 
doza, could no longer brook the ascendancy which that prelate's 
consimimate sagacity and insinuating address had given him 
over the counsels of his young soverei^s. After some awkward 
excuses, he abruptly withdrew to his own estates ; nor could 
the most conciliatory advances on the part of the queen, nor the 
deprecatory letters of tiiie old king of Araffon, soften his in- 
flexible temi)er, or induce him to resume his station at the 
court ; until it soon became apparent, from his oorrespondencd 
with IsabeUa's enemies,' that lie was busy in undemmiing the 
fortunes of the very individual whom ne had so zealously 
laboured to elevate, (l) 

Under the auspices of this coalition, propositions were made 
to Alfonso the Fifth, king of Portugal, to vindicate the title of 
his niece Joanna to the throne of Castile, and, by espousing 
her, to secure to himself the same rich inheritance. An exag- 
gerated estimate was, at the same time, exhibited of the 
resources of the confederates, which, when combined with those 
of Portugal, would readily enable ttiem to crush the usurpers, 
unsupported, as the latter must be, by the co-operation of 
Aragon, whose arms already found sufficient occupation with 
the French. 

Alfonso, whose victories over the Barbary Moors had given 
him the cognomen of ** the African," was precisely of a character 
to be dazzled by the nature of this enterprise. The protection 
of an injured princess, his near relative, was congenial with 
the Bpint of chivalry ; while the conquesrt of an opulent 
territory, adjacent to his own, would not only satisfy his 
dreams of ^lory, but the more solid cravings of avarice. In 
this disposition he was confirmed by his son, Prince John, 
whose hot and enterprising temper found a nobler scope for 
ambition in such a war, than in the conquest of a horde of 
African savages. (2) 

Still there were a few among Alfonso's counsellors possessed 

(1) Alonso^de Palcncia, ConSnica, MS. part a, cap. 94.— Garibuy, OoBspendio^ 
:?• l8»c«'P-8;--Benialdez, Reyes Cat6Uco8, MS. cap. 10, 11.— Pulgar, hotnm 
(Madnd, 1775), let. 3, al Arzobispo de Toledo.— The archbishop's ieaiaosrat 
Cardinal Mendoza is uniformly reported by the Spanish writers as the true 
cause of his defection from the queen. 

(3) Ruy de Pfaia, Cbr6nlca d'el Rey Alfonso V., cap. 178, apnd Ck)UecCBO de 
Vvros In^ditos de Hiatoria Portugrueza (Lisboa, 1790-93), tom. 1. 
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of Buflcieiit eoolnesB to disoem the difficulties of the undertak- 
ing.^ They reminded him that the Castilian nobles, on whom 
he piinoipally relied, were the very persons who haa formerly 
been mdst instmmental in defeating: the claims of Joanna, 
and seeoring the snooession to ^her rival ; l^t Ferdinand was 
connected by blood with the most powerful families of Castile ; 
that the great body of the people, the middle as well as the 
lower cliuses, were folly penetrated, not only with a con- 
viction of the legality of Isabella's title, bnt with a deep 
attachment to her person; while, on tiie other hand, their 
proverbial hatred oi Portugal would make them too impatient 
of interference from that quarter to admit the prospect of per- 
manent success. (1) 

These objections, sound as they were, were overruled by 
John's impetuosity, and the ambition or avarice of his father. 
War was accordingly resolved on ; and iJfonso, after a vaunt- 
ing;^ and, as may be sup^posed, ineffectual summons to the 
Castilian sovereigns to resign their ctowu in favour of Joanna,' 
prepared for the immediate invasion of the kingdom, at the 
head of an army amounting, according to l£e Fortuguese his- 
torians, to five thousand, six hundred horse and fourteen 
thousand foot. This force, though numerically not so formida- 
ble as might have been expected, comprised the flower of the 
Portuguese chivahy, burning with the hope of reapmg similar 
lanr^ to those won of old by their fathers on the plains of 
Aljubarrotta ; while its defidency in numbers was to be amply 
compensated by recruits from the disaffected party in Castile, 
who would eagerly flock to its banners on its advance across the 
borders. At the same time ne^tiations were entered into with 
the king of France, who was invited to make a descent upon 
Biscay, by a promise, somewhat premature, of a cession of the 
ccmquered tenritory. 

Early in May (1476), the king of Portugal put his army in 
motion, and, entering Castile by we way of Kstramadura, held a 
northerly course towards Placencia, where he was met by the 
duke of Arevalo and the marquis of YiUena, and by the latter 
nobleman presented to the Princess Joanna, his destined bride. 
On the 12tn of the month he was affianced with all becoming 
pomp to this lady, then scarcely thirteen years of a^ ; and a 
messenger was despatched to the court of Biome, to sohcit a dis- 
pensation for their marriage, rendered necessary by the oonsan- 

(1) The andent rivaby 1)etw«en the two nations was exaspcirated into the 
most deadly rancoor by the iataL defeat at AiyoibaiTotta, in 1235, in which fell 
the flower of Iftie CastiUan nobility. King John I. wore mourning:, it is said, 
to the day of his drath, in oonmiemorBtton of this disaster. (Faria y Sousa, 
Eoropa Portagriesa, torn. ii. pp. 394— sg^.— La Cl^de, Hist, de Portugal, 
torn. iii. pp. 967— 3S9.) Pnlear, the secretary of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
addressed, by their order, a letter of remonstrance to the king of Portugal, 
in wMch he endeavotdrs, Inr nnmerous argroments founded on expediency 
and justice, to diaenade aim from hia meditaeted enterprise. — Pulgar, 
Letras, No. 7. 
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gixinitv of the parties. ^ The royal pair were then proclaimed, 
with the usual solemnities, sovereigns of Castile ; and oircnlars 
were transmitted to the different cities, setting forth Joanna's 
titie, and requiring their allegiance. j[l) 

After some days given to festivity, the army resumed its 
march, still in a northerlj direction, upon Arevalo, where 
Alfonso determined to await the arrival of the reinforcements 
which he expected from his Oastilian allies. Had he struck at 
once into the southern districts of Castile, where most of those 
friendlv to his cause were to be found, and immediately com- 
menced active operations, with the aid of the marquis of^Cadiz, 
who, it was unaerstood, was prepared to support him in that 
quarter, it is difficult to say what might have been the result. 
Ferdinand and Isabella were so wholly unprepared at the time 
of Alfonso's invasion, that it is said they could scarcely bring 
five hundred horse to oppose it. By this opportune delay at 
Arevalo, they obtained space for preparation. Both of them 
were indefatigable in their efforts. Isabella, we are told, was 
frequentiy engaged through the whole night in dictating 
despatches to her sectetaries. She visited in person such of the 
garrison towns as required to be confirmed in their allegiance, 
performinff long and painful journeys on horseback with sur- 
prising ceLerity, and enduring fati^es which, as she was at 
that time in delicate health, wellnifi^ proved fieital to her con- 
stitution. (2) On an excursion to Toledo, she determined to 
make one effoil more to regain the confidence of her ancient 
minister, the archbishop. She accordingly sent an envoy to 
inform him of her intention to wait on mm in person at his 
residence in Alcalfi, de Henares. But as the surly prelate, far 
from being moved by this condescension, returned for answer, 
that, " if me queen entered by one door, ne would go out at the 
other," she did not choose to compromise her dignity by any 
farther advances. 

By Isabella's extraordinary exertions, as well as those of her 
husoand, the latter found himself, in the beginning of July, at 
the head of a force amounting in all to four thousand men-at- 
arms, eight thousand light horse, and thirty thousand foot — an 
ill-disciplined militia, chiefiy drawn from the mountainous 

(1) Roy de Pina, ChnSnica d*el Rey Alfonso V. cap. I7i— 178.— -Bemaldez, 
R^es Cat<SIico0, MS. cap. l6, 17, 18.— Bemaldez states, that Alfonno, pre> 
'vioosly to his Invasion, caused largesses of plate and money to be distributed 
amoag th^Castilian nobles whom he imagined to be well affected towards 
him. 8<nne of them^ the duke of Alva in particular, receiyed hb preeents 
and used them in the cause of Isabella.— Faria y Sousa, Buropa Porto- 
gnesa, tom. ii. pp. sgfr— ao8.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. ftd. aso— S40.— La 
ClMe, Hist, de Portugal, tom. iii. p. 80<H-80a.— Pulgar, CMnioa, p. 51.— 
L. Marlneo, Coeas Memonibles, 161. lAd.— Oviedo, Qnincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, 
quinc. S, dial. 3. 

(a) The queen, who was at that time in a state of pregnancy, brought on 
a miscarriaijpe by her incessant personal expoture.— Zurita, Anales, torn. Iv. 
|D1. IS4, 
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distrioia of the north* whioh mamfested peooliar devotion to 
hla oaofle ; his partisans in the sonUi being pre-oooupied with 
suppressing domeetio revolt* and with inoursions on the fron- 
tiers of PortngaL (1) 

Meanwhile AlfGnao» after an nnprofitabk detention of nearly 
two months at Arevalo. marched on Toro, which, by a precon- 
certed agreement, was aelivered into his hands by the governor 
of the city, although the fortress, under the conduct of a woman, 
continued to maintain & gallant defence. While occupied with 
its reduction, Alfonso was invited to receive the submission of 
the adjacent citv and castle of Zamora. The defection of these 
places, two of the most considerable in the province of Leon, 
and peculiarly important to the king of Portugal from their 
vicinity to his dominions, was severely felt by Ferdinand, who 
determined to advance at once against his rival, and bring their 

Suarrel to the issue of a battle ; in this, acting in opposition to 
iie more cautious counsel of his father, who recommended the 
policy, usually judged most prudent for an invaded country, of 
acting on the defensive, instead of risking all on the chances of 
a single action. 

Perdinand arrived before Toro on the 19th of July, and 
immediately drew up his army before its walls in order of 
battle. As the kinff of Portugal, however, still kept within his 
defences, Eerdinana sent 'a herald into his camp, to defy him 
to a fair field of fight with his whole army, or, if he declined 
this, to invite him to decide their differences by personal com- 
bat. Alfonso accepted the latter alternative: out a dispute 
arising respecting me guarantee for the performance of the 
engagements on either side, the whole afiair evaporated, as 
usual, in an empty vaunt of chivalry. 

The Castilian army, from the haste with which it had been 
mustered, was wholly deficient in battering artillery, and in 
other means for annoying a fortified city ; and as its comn^u- 
nications were cut off, in consequence of the neighbouring 
fortresses being in possession of the enemy, it soon became 
straitened for provisions. It was accordingly decided in a 
copncil of war, to retreat without ftirther delay. No sooner was 
this determination known, than it excited general dissatisfBO- 
tion throughout the camp. The soldiers loudly complained that 
the king was betraved by his nobles ; and a party of over-loyal 
Biscayans, inflamed by the suspicions of a conspiracy against 
his person, actually broke into the church where Ferdinand 
was conferring with Ms officers, and bore him* off in their arms 
from the midst of them to his own tent, notwithstanding his 
reiterated explanations and remonstrances. The ensuing retreat 
was conducted in so disorderly a manner by the mutinous 

(1) CarlM^, Ansles, MS. afio 75.>-Pulear, Reyes OaMUoos, pp- 45^56 — 
FeEren% Hist. d'Ef^Sgne, torn. vtt. p. 4ll.^B«ro9idec, ReTes C«t6Uco8, Ma« 
cap. S3. 
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soldiery, that Alfonso, says a contemporary, had he but sallied 
with two thousand horse, ndght haye ronted and perhaps anni- 
hilated the whole army. Some of the troops were ^taehed 
to reinforce the garrisons of the loyal dties, ont most of them 
dispersed again among their natiye monntains. The citadel of 
Toro soon afterwards capitolated. The arohbiBhop of Toledo, 
considering these eyents as deoisiye of the fortunes of the 
war, now openly joined the king of Portogal at the head of fiye 
hundred lances, boasting at the same time, that ** he had raised 
Isabella from the distaff, and would soon send her back to it 
agdn." (1) 

So disastrous an introduction to the campaign might indeed 
well fill Isabella's bosom with anxiety. The reyolutionary 
moyements, which had so long agitated Castile, had so far 
imsettled eyery man's political principles, and the allegitmce of 
eyen the most loyal hunjg: so loosely about them, that it waa 
difficult to estimate how far it might be shaken by such a blow 
occurring at this crisis. (2) Fortunately, Alfonso was in no 
condition to profit by his success. His Gastilian allies had 
experienced the greatest difficulty in enlisting their yassals in 
the Portuguese cause ; and, far 6om furnishing him with the 
contingents which he had expected, found sufficient occupation 
in the defence of their own territories against the loyal parti- 
sans of liiabella. At the same tune, numerous squadrons of 
light cayalry from Estramadura and Andalusia, penetrating 
into Portugal, carried the most terrible desolation oyer the 
whole extent of its unprotected borders. The Portugese knights 
loudly murmured at being cooped up in Toro, wmle their own 
coun6y was made the theatre of war ; and Alfonso saw himself 
under the necessity of detaching so considerable a portion of 
his army for the defence of his frontier, as entirely to cripple 
his future operations. So deeply, indeed, was he impresseo. dv 
these circumstances, with the difficulty of his enterprise, that* 
in a negotiation with the GastiUan soyereigns at this time, he 
expressed a willingness to resign his claims to their crown, in 
consideration of the cession of Galicia, together with the cities of 
Toro and Zamora, and a considerable sum of money. Ferdinand 
and his ministers, it is reported, would haye accepted the 
proposal ; but Isabella, although acquiescing in the stipulated 
money payment, would not consent to the dismemberment of a 
single inch of the Gastilian territory. 

In the mean time, both the queen and her husband, undis- 

(1) Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 18.— Fain y Soasa, Enropa Porto- 
raesa, torn. U. pp. 3Q8— 400.--Palgrar, Cr6nica, pp. 55— 6o.— Ruy de Pina, 
Chrjn. d»elR^ Alfonso v., cap. 179.— La ClMe, Hist, de Portugal, torn. iU. 
p. 800.— Zorita, Anales, torn. !▼. fol. 840—843. 

(8) " Pues no OS maravilleis de eso," says Oviedo, in relation to fheae 
troubles, que nosolo entre hermanos suele haber esas diferandas, mas entre 
qutoj 8 dSa 3 ^^^' *^°°*° ""^^^ decir."-Quincu»geMi, MS. bat. 1, 
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mayed bj past Toyeraes, were making every exertion for tlie 
Te-orgamsation of an army on a more efficient footinflr. To 
aocompliah this object, an additional supplv of fands oeoame 
necessary, since the treasore of King Henry, aelivered into their 
hands by Andres de Cabrera, at Segovia, nad been exhausted 
by the preceding operations. (1) The old king of Aragon 
advised them to imitate their ancestor Henry the Second, of 
glorions memory, by making liberal grants and alienations in 
favour of their subjects, wmch they might, when more firmly 
seated on the throne, resume at pleasure. Isabella, however, 
chose rather to trust to the patriotism of her people, than have 
recourse to so unworthy a stottagem. She accordingly convened 
an assembly of the states, in the month of August (1475), at 
Medina del Cam^. As the nation had been too far impoverished 
under the late reign to admit of fresh exactions, a most extra- 
ordinary expedient was devised for meeting the stipulated 
reauisitionB. It was proposed to deliver into the royal treasury 
half the amount of plate belonging to tiie churches throughout 
the kingdom, to be redeemed in the term of three years, for the 
sum of thirty cuentos, or millions of maravedis. The clergy, 
who were very generally attached to Isabella's interest, far 
£rom discouraging this startling propnosal, endeavoured to 
vanquish the queen's repugnance to it, by ar^fuments and 
pertinent illustrations drawn firom Scripture. This transaction 
oertainlv exhibits a degree of disinterestedness, on the purt 
of this body, most xmusiml in that a^e and country, as well 
as a generous confidence in the good futh of Isabella, of which 
she proved herself worthy by the punctuality with which she 
redeemed it. (2) 

Thus provided with the necessary fdnds, the sovereigns set 
about enforcing new levies^ and brinjgruig them under better 
discipline, as well as providm^ for their equipment in a manner 
more suitable to the exigencies of the service, than was done 
for the preceding army. The remainder of the summer and 
the ensuing autumn were consumed in these preparations, as 
well as in placing their fortified towns in a proper posture of 

(1) The royal coffers were found to contain about 10,000 marks of silver. 
(Pulgar, Reyes Catdl. p. 64.) Isabella presented Cabrera with a s(dden goblet 
from her table, engaging that a similar present should be regularly made to 
him and his successors on tiie annirersaxy of his surrender of Segovia. She 
subsequently gave a more solid testimony of her gratitade, by raising him to 
the rank of marquis of Moya, with the grant of an estate suitable to his new 
dignity. — Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 23. 

(3) The indignatio^ of Dr. Salazar de Mendoza Is roused by this misappU- 
cation of the church's money, which he avers ** no necessity whatever could 
justify." This worthy canon flourished in the 17th century. (Crdn. del Gran 
Cardenalt p. 147. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdl. pp. 60— 62. — Faria y Sousa, Europa 
Portuguesa, tom. ii. p. 400.— Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes, part I, 
fol. 67.— Zmrlta, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 248.— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. 
cap. 18, SO. — Zuniga gives some additional particularB respecting the grant of 
the ctntes, which I do not find verifled by any contemporary author.— Anales 
de Sevllla, p. 373. 

L2 
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defence, and in the reduction of sncli places as held out agtdnst 
them. The hino: of Forta^ all this while lay with his dimi- 
nished forces inToro, making a sally on one occasion only, for 
the relief of his friends, which was frustrated hy the sleepless 
yiffilance of Isabella. 

Early in December, Ferdinand passed from the siegre of 
Bnrgos, in old Castile, to Zamora, whose inhabitants expressed 
a desire to retom to their ancient aUeffianoe ; and, with the 
co-operation of the citizens, sapported by a large detachment 
from his main army, iie prepared to inyest its citadeli As the 
possession of this post wonld effectually intercept Alfonso's 
commnnications with his own country, he determined to relieve 
it at every hazard ; and for this purpose despatched a messen^r 
into Portoffal, reqtdring his son. Prince John, to reinforce him 
witii sadiievies as he could speedily raise. All parties now 
looked forward with eagerness to a general battie, as to a termi- 
nation of the evils of tms long-protracted war. 

The Portuguese prince, having with difficult]^ assembled a 
corps amounting to two thousand lances and eight thousand 
infuitry, took a northerlj circuit round Galicia, and effected a^ 
junction witii his fatiier in Toro, on the 14th of February, 1476. 
Alfonso, thus reinforced, transmitted a i>ompous circular to the 
pope, the king of France, his own dominions, and those well 
af&cted to him in Castile, proclaiming his immediate intention 
of taking the usurper, or of driving him from the kingdom. On 
the night of the 17tii, having first provided for the security of 
the cit^, by leaving in it a powerful reserve, Alfonso drew off 
the residue of his armv, probably not much exceeding three 
thousand five hundred horse and five thousand foot, well 
provided with artillery and with arquebuses, which latter 
engine was still of so clumsy and unwieldy construction as 
not to have entirely superseded the ancient weapons of Euro- 

S9an warfare. The Portuguese army, traversing the bridge of 
oro, pursued their march along the southern side of the Douro, 
and reached Zamora, distant only a few leagues, before the 
dawn. (1) 

At break of day, the Castilians were surprised by the array 
of floating banners, and martial panoply glittering in the sun 
from the onposite side of the river, wmle the discharges of 
artillery stui more unequivocally announced the presence of 
the enemy. Ferdinand could scarcely believe that the Portu- 
guese monarch, whose avowed object had been the relief of the 
castie of Zamora, should have selected a position so obviously 
unsuitable for this purpose. The intervention of the river 

(I) Carb^al, Anales, MS. afios 75, 76.— Rny de Pins, ChJon. d'el Rejr 
Alfonso v., cmp. 187, ISQ.—Beraaldcz, Reyes CaWlicoa, MS. cap. SO, M.— 
PDl8:&r, Reyes CaMUcos, pp. «3— 7».— l. Marineo, Cosas MemoiAbles, fol. 156. 
Fana y Soiiaa, Jtaropa Portagruesa, torn. tt. pp. 401. 404.->8ereial of the con- 
SSSfgvSMS^SrtT*^ "^""^ **• Porta^ltteee anny at double th. 
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between him and the fortreM ntnsted at the northern extie- 
mity of the toirn, prevented ^™ from relieviiiK it, either by 
throwingf raoeoure into it, or b; annoying the Castdlian tniopi. 
who, intrenehed in oomperatiTe secnrity within tbe walls and 
Iioasefl of the o'ty were enabled by means of oertain rierated 
praitioiu, well garnished witb artillery to nfliot mnoh heavier 
u^nry on the r aid poMJbly reoeive 

6am them Stil ad to the double fire 

of the fbrtrees oc Jhngly have oome to 

anen^ragementw er ewollen by winter 

torrents, was not heonly direct avenue 

to the oity wai, j t cannon, so aa to 

render a aally ether impractioable. 

During this tune light cavalrv, hover- 

ing on the skirt p efieotnally out off 

its Bnpplies, and xalta for Ral»istenee. 

This eironmatan '^'^P '^^ *^^ rapid 

advance of addit of Ferdinand, deter- 

mined Alfonso n, on an immediate 

retreat and aoourdiUB v on the morning of the lat of Haroh, 
being: little less than a fortniRbt from the time in which he 
oommenoed this empty gasconaLde ■ " ■ 
its position before Zamora, with t 
with which it had oooupied it. 

Ferdinand's troops would instantlv have pushed after the 
fu^tives, bnt the latter had demoliahed the eonthem extre- 
nuty of the bridge before their departure ; so that, althongh 
■ome few efTected an immediate pasaa^ in boats, the great 
body of the army waa neoeseorily detamed until the repairs 
wrae oompleted, which occupied more three honra. Wim all 
the expeiution they could use, therefore, and leaving their 
artiUeiy behind Uicm, they did not ancceed in coming up with 
tJie enemy until nearly four o'clock in the aitemoon, aa the 
latter was defiling thmragh a narrow pass formed by a creat 
of precipitous hiile on the one eide, and the Donro on the 
other, at the distance of about five miles from the city of 
Toro.(l) 

A council of war was then called to decide on the expedient^ 
of an immediate asaanlt. It wae objected that the strong pogt- 
tion of Toro would efiectoally oover the retreat of the Poita* 

ree in case of their disoomfiture ; that they would speedily 
reinforced by freah recruita from that oity, which would 
make them nu^e than a mateh for Ferdinand's army, exhausted 
by a t^ikome maroh. as wcjl as by its long fafit, whidi it hod 
not broken since tiie morning i and that the celerity with 

{1) Polgar, BeT» CsMUom, pp. e»-81.— Zorils, Aiula, torn, h-. ftil. ais, 
7i3. — FaiiA y Sonu. Eiinpa FortutuckA, tom. U. pp. t6t, 40A.— Bemalda, 
Reya CiiWto», MB. a*, n.— Rujr d< Pim, Ciirta. fl'ol Kej aKOhkiV., 
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whioh it had moved had compelled it, not only to abandon 
its artillery, but to leave a considerable portion of the heavy- 
armed infantry in the rear. Notwithstandinr the weight of 
these objections, such were the hig^h spirit of the troops and 
tiieir eagerness to come to action, sharpened by the view of the 
^narrv, which after a wearisome chase seemed ready to fall 
into their hands, that they were thought more than sufficient 
to counterbalance everv physical disadvantage, and the ques- 
tion of battle was deciaed in the affirmative. 

As the Castilian army emerged from the defile into a wide 
and open plain, they found that the enen^^had halted, and was 
already forming in order of battle. The king of Portugal led 
the centre, with the archbishop of Toledo on his right wing, 
its extremity resting on the iJouro; while the left, compre- 
hending the arquebusiers and the strength of the cavalry, was 
placed under the command of his son, Prince John. The 
numerical force of the two armies, although in favour of the 
Portuguese, was nearly equal, amoimtinff probably in each to less 
than ten thousand men, about one-third being cavalry. Ferdi- 
nand took his station in the centre, opposite his rival, having 
the admiral and the duke of Alva on nis left ; while his right 
wing, distributed into six battles or divisions, under their 
several commanders, was supported by a detachment of men- 
at-arms from the provinces of Leon and Galicia. 

The action commenced in this quarter. The Castilians rais- 
ing the war-orv of " St. James and St. Lazarus," advanced on 
the enemy's left under Prince John, but were saluted with such a 
bri^ ana well-directed fire from his arquebusiers, that their 
ranks were disconcerted. The Portuguese men-at-arms, charg- 
ing them at the same time» augmented their confusion, and 
compelled them to fall back precipitately on the narrow pass 
in tneir rear, where, being supported by some fresh detach- 
ments from the reserve, they were with difficulty rallied by 
their officers, and again brought into the field. In the mean- 
while, Ferdinand closed with the enemy's centre, and the action 
soon became general along the whole line. The battle raged with 
redoubled fiercenei^ in the quarter where the presence of the 
two monarohs infused new ardour into their soldiers, who 
fought as if conscious that this struggle was to decide the 
fate of their masters. The lances were shivered at the first 
encounter, and, as the ranks of the two armies mingled with 
each other, the men fought hand to hand with their swords, 
with a fury sharpened by tie ancient rivalry of the two 
nations, making Ihe whole a contest of physical strength rather 
than skill. (1) 
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The royal standard of Portu]^ was torn to slireds in the 
attempt to seize it on the one side and to preserve it on the 
other; while its gallant bearer, Edward ae Almeyda, after 
losing first his riffht arm, and then his left, in its defenoe, 
held it firmly wim his teeth until he was ont down by the 
assailants. The armour of this kniffht was to be seen as late 
as Mariana's time in the cathedral onnrch of Toledo, where it 
was preserved as a trophy of this desperate act of heroism, 
which bringrs to mind a similar feat recorded in Grecian stor v. 

The old archbishop of Toledo and the Cardinal Mendoza, who, 
like his reverend rival, had exchanged the crosier for the 
corslet, were to be seen on that day in the thickest of the melSe, 
The holy wars with the infidels perpetuated the imbecoming 
spectacle of military ecclesiastics among the Snaniards to a 
atiU later period, ana long after it had disappeared from the rest 
of civilised Europe. 

At length, after an obstinate struggle of more than three 
hours, the valour of the Castilian troops prevailed, and the 
Portuguese were seen to give way in all directions. The duke 
of Alva, by succeeding in turning their flank, while they were 
thus vigorously pressed in ftont, completed their disorder, and 
soon converted their retreat into a rout. Some attempting to 
cross the Douro, were drowned; and many, who endeavoured 
to effect an entrance into Toro, were entangled in the narrow 
defile of the bridge, and fell by the sword of their pursuers, or 
miserably perished in the river, which, bearing along their 
mutilated corpses, brought tidings of the fatal victory to 
Zamora. Such were the neat and fury of the pursuit, that the 
intervening night, rendered darker than usual by a driving 
rain-storm, alone saved the scattered remains of the army from 
destruction. Several Portuguese companies, under favour of 
this obscurity, contrived to elude their foes by shouting the 
Castilian battle-cry. Prince John, retirinpr with a fragment of 
his broken squadrons to a neighbouring eminence, succeeded, by , 
H^tinff fires and sounding lus trumpets, in rallying round h^ 
a number of fugitives ; and, as the position he occupied was 
too strong to be readily forced^ and the Castilian troops were 
too weary and well satisfied with their victory to attempt it. 
he retained possession of it till morning, when he made ^d 
his retreat into Toro. The king of Portugal, who was missing, 
was supposed to have perished in the battle, until, by advices 
receivea from him late on the following day, it was ascertained 
that he had escaped without personal injury, and with three 
or four attendaiits only, to the fortified castle of Castro-Nuno, 
some leagues diafpftT^ from the field of action. Numbers of his 
troops, attempting to escape across the neighbouring frontiers 
into their own country, were maimed or massacred by the 
Spanish peasants, in retaliation of the excesses wantonly com- 
mitted by them in their invasion of Castile. Ferdinand, 
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shocked at this barharity, issued orders for the proteotipii of 
their persons, and freely gave safe-oonduots to snoh sjb desired 
to return into Portugal, fie eyen, with a degree of humanity 
more honourable, as well as more rare, than military suooess, 
distributed clothes and money to seyeral prisoners brought into 
Zamora in a state of utter destitution, and enabled mem to 
return in safety to their own country. (1) 

The Castilian monarch remained on the field of battle till 
after midnig^ht, when he returned to Zamora, being followed 
in the morning by the cardinal of Spain and tiie Admiral 
Henriquez, at the head of the yictorious legions. Eight 
standards, with the greater part of the baggage, were taken 
in the engagement, and more than two thousand of the enemy 
slain or made prisoners. Queen Isabella, on receiying tidings 
of the eyent at Tordesillas, where she then was, ordered a 
procession to the church of St. Paul in the suburbs, in which 
she herself joined, walking barefoot with all humility, and 
offered up a deyout thanksgiving to the Gk>d of battles for the 
yictory with which he had crowned her arms. (2) 

It was indeed a most auspicious yictory, not so much from 
the immediate loss inflicted on the enemy, as from its moral 
influence on the Castilian nation. Such as had before yaoil- 
lated in their faith, who, in the expressiye language of Ber- 
naldez, " estaban ayiya quienyenoe, — who were prepared to 
take sides with the strongest, now openly proclaimed their 
allegiance to Ferdinand and Isabella ; wbile most of those who 
had been arrayed in arms, or had manifested by any other 
oyert act their hostility to the goyemment» yied with each 
other in demonstrations of the most loyal submission, and 
soucfht to make the best terms ior themselyes which they 
could. Among the latter, the duke of Areyalo, who indeed 
had made overtures to this effect some time preyious through 
the agency of his son, together with the grand master of Gala- 
trava, and Ihe count of Uruena, his brother, experienced the 
lenity of goyemment, and were confirmed in the entire posses- 
sion of their estates. The two principal delinquents, the mar- 

(I) FariaySousa claims the honours of the Yictory for the Portusruese, 
because Prince John kept the field till morning. Even M. La ClMe, with all 
his deference to the Portagraese historian, cannot swaUow this. Faoia y Sonsa, 
Europa Portaffoeso, torn. ii. pp. 406~4lO.->Oviedo, Quinoaagenas, M8. bat l, 
quinc. 1, dial. 8.— Salazar de Mendoza, Crdn. del Gran Cardenal, lib. i, 
cap. 49.— Pulgar, Reyes Cat61ic08, pp. 85— go.^L.Marineo, CosasMemorables, 
fol. 188.— Carb^ial, Anales, MS. ano 76.— Bernaldez, Reyes Catdllcos, MS. 
cap. sa.-~Ray de nna, Ghr6a. d*el Rey AUanao V., cap. 1 91. —Ferdinand, 
in aaoalon to Prince John, wxote to his wife, " that, if it had not been for 
the chicken, the old cock would have been taken."— Gaiibay, Compendio, 
lib. 18, cap. 8. ' 

(1) Polgar, Reyes CatWoos, p. 90.— The B0verele:n8, bi compUaiioe with a 
piwioos TOW, oanaed a saperb monastery, dedicated to St. Rranela, to be 
erected in Toledo, with the title of San Joan de los Reyes, in oommemoratioa 
of their victory over the Portuguese. This edifice was still to b» seen in 
Mariana's time. 
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quis of ViUena and the arohbiahop of Toledo, made a show of 
resistance for some time longer; but, after ^tnessing the 
demolition of their oastles, the capture of their towns, the 
desertion of their yassals, and the sequestration of their reve- 
Hues, were fain to pnrohase a pardon at the price of the most 
humble concessions, and the fbifeitnre of an ample portion of 
domain. 

The castle of Zamora, expecting no farther sucoonrs from 
Portugal, speedily surrendered : and this event was soon fol- 
lowed by the reduction of Madrid, Baaza^ Tore, and other 
Srincipal cities ; so that in little more than six months from the 
ate of the battle, the whole kingdom, with the exception of a 
few insignificant postd still inuriscnied by the enemy, had 
acknowledged the supremacy ci Ferdinand and Isabella. (1) 

Soon after the victory of Tore, Ferdinand was enabled to 
ooncentrate a force amounting to fifty thousand men, for the 
purpose of repelling the Frenon from Ghiipuscoa, from whidi 
tliey had already twice been driven by the intrepid natives, 
ana whence they again retired with precipitation on rec^ving 
news of the king's approach. (2) 

Alfonso, finding his authority in Castile thus rapidly melting 
away before the rising influence of Ferdinand and Isabella, with- 
drew with his vir^ bride into Portugal, where he formed the 
resolution of visiting France in person, and s(diciting succour 
from his ancient ally, Louis the JE)leventh. In spite of every 
remonstrance, he put this extraordinary scheme into execution. 
He reached irance, with a retinue of two hundred followers* 
in the month of September. He experienced everywhere the 
honours due to his exalted rank, and to the signal mark of oon- 
fiaence which he thus exhibited towards the French kin^. The 
keys of the cities were delivered into his hands, the prisoners 
were released from their dungeons, and his progress was 
attended by a general jubilee. His brother monarch, however, 
excused hunself from adSbrding more substantial proofs of his 
regard, until he should have closed the war then pending 
between him and Burgundy, and until Alfonso should have 
fortified his title to the Castuian crown by obtaining from the 
pope a dispensation for his marriage with Joanna. 

The defeat and death of the duke of Burgundy, whose camp 
before I^anci Alfonso visited in the depth of winter, with the 
chimerical purnose of effecting a reconciliation between him and 
Louis, removea the former of these impediments ; as, in good 
time, the compliance of the pope did the latter. But the king 
of Portugal found himself no nearer the object of his negotia- 

(1) Hades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordeaea, torn. il. fdl. 70, 80.— Pnlgar, Reyes 
Catdlicos, cap. 48— ^50, fiS, flo.— Znrita, Anales, lib. ig, cap. 46, 48, &4, 58. 
— Ferreras, Hut. d'Espagne, tom.Tii. pp.476— 478, 517— 519» 546.— Bemaldez, 
Reyes Catdlicas, MS. cap. 10.— Oviedo, Qnincua^enas, MS. bat. i,quinc. l, 
dial. 8. 

(2) GaOlard, Rivalit^, torn. ill. pp. 290—292.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. auo Td. 
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tions ; and, after waitmg a whole year a needT suppliant at the 
court of Louis, he at length asoertained that nis insidious host 
was oonoerting an arrangementwith his mortal foes, Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Alfonso, whose oharaoter always had a spice of 
Quixotism in it seems to have completely lost his wits at this 
last reyerse oi fortune. Overwhelmed with shame at his own 
credulity, he felt himself unable to enooimter the ridicule 
which awaited his return to Portugal, and secretilv withdrew, 
with two or three domestics only, to an obscure Tillage in Nor- 
mandy ; whence he transmitted an epistle to Prince John, his 
son, declaring, ** that as aU earthly yanities were dead within 
his bosom, he resolyed to lay up an imperishable crown by per- 
forming a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and devoting himself 
to the service of God in some retired monastery ;'* and he con- 
cluded with requesting his son " to assume the sovereignty at 
once, in the same manner as if he had heard of his father^s 
death." (1) 

Fortunately Alfonso's retreat was detected before he had time 
to put his extravagant project in execution, and his trusty 
followers succeeded, though with considerable difficulty, in 
diverting him from it ; while the king of France, willing to be 
rid of his importunate ^est, and imwilling perhaps to incur 
the odium of having driven him to so desperate an extremity 
as that of his projected pilgrimappe, provided a fleet of ships to 
transport him back to his own dominions, where, to complete 
the farce, he arrived just five days after the ceremony oi his 
son's coronation as kinar of Portugal (Nov. 15, 1478). ^ Nor was 
it-destined that the lucxless monarch should solace himself, as 
he had hoped, in the arms of his youthful bride ; since the pliant 
pontiff, Sixtus the Fourth, was ultimately persuaded by the 
oourt of Castile to issue a new bull overruliiig the dispensation 
formerly conceded, on the ground that it haa been obtained by 
a misrepresentation of facts. 

Prince John, whether influenced by filial piety or prudence, 
resigned the crown of Portugal to nis father soon after his 
return; (2) and the old monarch was no sooner re-instated in 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Gatdlicos, MS. cap. 37.— Polgar, Reyes OatxSlicos, cap. 
56, 57. — Qaillard, Rivalit^, torn. ili. pp. 290— 292.— Zurita, Anales, lib. ig, 
cap. 56 ) lib. 90, cap. 10.— Ray de Pina, Chrdn. d'el Rey Alfonso V., cap. 194— 
9oa. — Faria y Sousa, Soropa Portogoesa, torn. ii. pp. 41S— 415.— -Comines, 
M^molrea, lir. 5, chap. 7> 

(3) According to Faiia y Sonsa, John was walking along the shores of the 
Tagos, with the duke of Braganza and the cardinal arohbisop of Lisbon, when 
he received the tinezpected tldhigs of hb fisther's retom to Portogal. On his 
Inquiring of his attendants how he should receive him, '* How bat as your kfaig 
and father? "was the reply; at which John, knitttaig his brows together, 
skimmed a stone, which he held in his hand, with much violence across the 
water. The cardtaial, observing this, whispered to the duke of Braganza, *• I 
will take good care that that stone does not rebound on me.*' Soon after, he 
left PortuRal for Rome, where he llxed his residence. The duke lost his life on 
the scaffold for imputed treason, soon after John's aoocsaton*— Eoropa Porta- 
guesa, torn. U. p. 4 16. 
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Ilia authority, than, buming with a thint for Yengeanoe, which 
made him insensible to every remonstrance,^ he anin prepared 
to throw his country into combustion by re yiying his enterprise 
against Castile. (1) 

While these hostile movements were in progress (1478), Fer- 
dinand, leaving his consort in possession of a snfBlcient force 
for the protection of the frontiers, made a joniney into Bi^ay, 
for the purpose of an interview with his lather, the king of 
Aragon, to concert measures for the pacification of Navarre, 
which still continued to be rent with those sanguinary feuds 
that were bequeathed like a precious legacy from one genera- 
tion to aitother.(2} In the autumn of the same vear a tieaty of 
peace was definitively adjusted between the plenipotentiaries 
of Castile and France, at St. Jean de Luz, in which it was sti- 
pulated, as a principal article, that Louis the Eleventh should 
oisoonneot himself from his alliance with Portugal, and give no 
farther sunport to the pretensions of Joanna. (3) 

Thus released from apprehension in this quarter, the sove- 
reijprns were enabled to give ^eir undivided attention to the 
deience of the western oorders. Isabella, accordingly, early 
in the ensuing winter, passed into Estramadnra for the purpose 
of repelling the Portuguese, and still more of suppressing the 
insurrectionary movements of certain of her own subjects, who, 
encouraged by the vicinity of Portugal, carried on from their , 
private fortresses a most desolating and predatory warfiire over 
the circumjacent territory. Private mansions and farm-houses 
were pillaged and burnt to the ground, the cattie and crops 
swept away in their forays, the nighways beset, so that im 
travelling was at an end, all communication cut off, and a rich 
and populous district converted at once into a desert. Isabella, 
supported by a body of regular troops and a detachment of the 
Holy Brotherhood, took her station at Truxillo, as a central 
position, whence she might operate on the various points with 
the greatest facility. Her counsellors remonstrated against 
this exposure of her person in the very heart of the disaffected 
country ; but she replied that " it was not for her to calculate 
perils or fatigues in her own cause, nor by an unseasonable 

(1) Comines, M^oires, liv. 6, chap. ^.—Farfa y Soosa, Eoropa Portttgaesa, 
torn. U. p. ii6.->Zaiita, Anales, lib. 90, cap. SS.— Bemaldez, Rieyes Catdlicos, 
MS. cap. S7. 

(S) This was the first neetingr between father and son since the deration of 
the latter to the CastUian throne. King John would not allow Ferdinand to 
Idas hia hand; he chose to walk on his left ; he attended htm to hla qaarters, 
and. In abort, during the wh(de twenty darys of their conference, manifested 
towards his son aU the deference which, as a parent, he was entitled to receive 
from him. This he did on the yroond that Ferdtaiand, as Un^ of Castile, 
represented the elder branch of Trastamara, while he represented only the 
yoonger. It will not be easy to meet with an instance of more ponctilious 
etiquette, even in Spaidsh history.— Pnl^ar, Reyes Cat61icos, cap. 7>(> 

(3) ft Mamw de Mendoca, CMn. del Gran Cardenal, p. 108. — Zarita, Anales, 
lib. M, cap. 25.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 79. 
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timidity to dishearten her Mends, with whom she was now re- 
solved to remain until she had hroaffht the war to a oonolusion." 
^e then gave immediate orders for laying siege at the same time 
to the fortified towns of Medellin, Merida, and Deleytosa. 

At this juncture the infanta Dona Beatnz of Fortogal, sister- 
in-law of JSlng Alfonso, and maternal aunt of Isahelm, touched 
with grief at the calamities in which she saw har country 
involved hv the chimerioal ambition of her brotiier, offered 
herself as the mediator of peace between the belligerent nations. 
Agreeably to her proposal, an interview took place between her 
and Queen Isabella at the ^ntier town of Aloantara. As the 
conferences of the fair n^tiators experienced none of the 
embarrassments usually incident to such deliberations, growing 
out of jealousy, distrust, and a mutual design to overreach, but 
were conducted in nerfect good faith, and a sincere desire, on 
both sides, of establishing a cordial reconciliation, tiiey re- 
sulted, after eight days' discussion, in a treaty of peace, with 
which the Portugese infanta returned into her own country, 
in order to obtain the sanction of her royal brother. The 
articles contained in it, however, were too unpalatable to re* 
ceive an immediate assent ; and it was not until the expiration 
of six months, during which Isabella, fax from relaxing, jper- 
severed with increasea energy in her original plan of operations, 
that the treaty was formally ratified by the court of iii8bon.(l) 
'(Sept. 24, 1479.) 

It was stipulated in this compact, that Alfonso should relin- 
qiiish the titie and armorial bearings which he had assumed as 
king of Castile ; that he should resign his claims to the hand 
of Joanna, and no longer maintain her pret^isions to the Oas- 
tilian throne ; that that lady should make the election within 
SIX months, either to quit Portugal for ever, or to remain there 
on the condition of wedding Don John, tiie infiEuit son of 
Ferdinand and Isabella,(2} so soon as he should attedn a mar- 
riageable age, or to retire into a convent, and take the veil; 
that a general amnesty should be granted to all such Gastilians 
as had supported Joanna's cause ; and finally, that the concord 
between the two nations should be cemented by the union of 
Alonso, sou of the prince of Portugal, with the imanta Isabella 
of Castile. (3) 

Thus terminated, after a duration of four years and a half, 
the War of the Succession. It had fallen with peculiar fury 

(1) Ruy de Pina, Chrtfn. d*el Rey Alfonso V., cap. 306.— L. Marineo, Cosaa 
Memorablea, foL i66, 167.— Falgar, Reyes Catblicos, cap. 85, 89, 90.>-Fariay 
Soosa, Europa Porttiguesa« torn. iL pp. 420, 421.— Ferreras, Hist. d'JEqMBcne, 
torn. yii. p. 538.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. aiio 70.— Beroaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, 
MS. cap. 28, 36, 37. 

(2) Bom the preceding year, Jane 28tb, 1478.— Carbajal, Analei, MS. anno 
eodem. 

(3) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 168.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicot, cap. 01 . 
—Faria y Sousa, Eiiropa Portuguesa, torn. u. pp. 420, 4ai.—Ruy de Pina, 
Chrdn. d»el Rey Alfonso v., cap. 206. *-«- i , -«, 
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on the "border prormces of Leon and Estramadtira, which, from 
their local position, had necessarily been kept in constant col- 
lision with the enemy. Its baneral effects were long yisible 
there, not only^ in the general deyastation and distress of the 
coiintrj, bnt in the moral disorganisation which the lioentioos 
and predatory habits of soldiers necessarily introduced amonf 
a simple peasantry. In a personal view, however, the war had 
terminated most triumphantly for Isabella, whose wise and 
vigorous administration, seconded by her husband's vigilance, 
had dispelled the storm which threatened to overwhelm her 
from abroad, and established her in undisturbed possession of 
tiie throne of her ancestors. 

Joanna's interests were alone compromised, or rather sacri- 
ficed by the treaty. She readil3r discerned in the provision for 
her marriage with an infant still in the cradle, only a flimsy 
veil intended to disguise the king of Fortuffal's desertion of her 
cause. Disgusted with a world in which she had hitherto 
experienced nothing but misfortune herself; and been the inno- 
cent cause of so much to others, she determined to renounce it 
for ever, and seek a shelter in the peaceful shades of the clois- 
ter. She accordingly entered the convent of Santa Clara at 
Coimhra, where, in the following year, she pronoimced the 
irrevocable vows which divorce the unhappy subject of them 
for ever from her species. Two envoys from CastiLe, Ferdinand 
de Talavera, Isabella's confessor, and Dr. Diaz de Madrigal, 
one of her council, assisted at this affecting ceremony ; and the 
reveren4 father, in a copious exhortation addressed to the 
youthfal novice, assured her "that she had chosen the better 
part approved in the Evangelists ; that, as spouse of the 
church, her chastity would be prolific of all spiritual delights ; 
her subjection, liberty, — the only true liberty,— partaking more 
of heaven than of earth, l^e kinsmein," continued the dis- 
interested preacher, — "no true friend or faithful counsellor, 
would divert you from so holy a purpose. "(1) 

(1) Ruy de Pina, ChnSn. d*el Rey Alfonso V., cap. 20.— Faria y Sousa, Eiuropa 
Portuguesa, torn. ii. p. 421.— Palg:ar« Reyes CabSlicos, cap. 02.— L. Marineo 
speaks of the Sefbtra muff eMelente as an inmate of the cloister at the period in 
which he waa writing:, 1522 (fol. l68). Notwithstanding her "irrerocable 
TOWS,** however, Joanna several times quitted the monastery, and maintaineda 
royal state under the protection of the Portuguese monarchs, who occasionally 
ttureatened to revive her dormant claims to the prejudice of the Castilian sove- 
reigns. She may be said, consequently, to have formed the pivot on which 
tiit-ned, during her whole life, the diplomatic relations between the courts of 
Castile and Portugal, and to have been a principal cause of those frequent inter- 
marriages between the royal families of the two countries, by which Ferdinand 
and Isabella hoped to detach the Portuguese crown from her interests. 
Joanna afllected a royal style and magnificence, and subscribed herself, " Ii the 
Queen,'* to the last. She died hi the palacie at Lisbon, in 15S0, hi the 6gth 
year of her age, having survived most of her ancient friends, suitors, and com- 
petitors.— Joanna's hi^xny, subsequent to her taking the veil, has been collected, 
with his usual precision, by Senor Qemencin (Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., 
pom. vi. Ilust. 19). 
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Not long after this event, King Alfonso, penetrated with 
grief at the loss of his destined bride,— the " excellent lady," 
as the Portaguese continued to call her, — ^resolved to imitate 
her examine, and exchange his royal robes for tiie humble 
habit of a Franciscan Mar. He conse(][uently made preparation 
for resip^ning his crown anew, and retiring to the monastery of 
Yaratoio, on a bleak eminence near the Atlantic Ocean, when he 
suddenly fell ill, at Cintra, of a disorder which terminated his 
existence on the 28th of August, 1481. Alfonso's fiery charac- 
ter, in which all the elements of love, chivalry, and religion 
were blended together, resembled that of some paladin of 
romance ; as the chimerical enterurises, in which he was. per- 
petually engaged, seem rather to belong to the age of knight- 
errantry than to the fifteenth century. (1) 

In the beginning of the same year m which the pacification 
with Portugal secured to the sovereinis the undisputed posses- 
sion of Castile, another crown devolved on Ferdinand by the 
death of his father, the king of Ara^n. who expired at Barce- 
lona, on the 20tiL of January. 1479, in tne eighty-third year of 
his affe.(2) Such was his admirable constitution, that ne re- 
tained not only his intellectual, but his bodily vig^our unim- 
paired to the last. His long life was consumed in civil faction 
or foreign wars ; and his restless spirit seemed to take delight 
in these tumultuous scenes, as best fitted to develop its various 
ener^es. He combined, however, with this intrepid and even 
ferocious temper, an address in the management of affairs, 
which led him to rely, for the accomplishment of his purposes, 
much more on negotiation than on positive force. He may be 
said to have been one of the first monarchs who brought into 
vogue that r^j&ned science of the cabinet, which was so pro- 
foundly studied bv statesmen at the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and on whicn his own son Ferdinand famished the most 
practical commentary. 

The crown of Navarre, which he had so shamelessly usurped, 
devolved, on his decease, on his guilty daughter Leonora, coun- 
tess of Foix, who, as we have before noticed, survived to eigoy 
it only three short weeks. Aragon, with its extensive dependen- 
cies, descended to Ferdinand. Thus the two crowns of Ara^n 
and Castile, after a separation of more than four oentunes, 
became indissolubly united, and the foundations Vere laid of 
the magnificent empire which was destined to overshadow every 
other European monarchy. 

(1) Faria j Soasa, Enropa Portagrneso, torn. ii. p. 423.— Ray de Pina, Chrdn. 
d'el Hey Alfonso V., cap. 21 2. 

(2) Caxbajid, Anales, MS. ano 79.— Bcmaldez, Reyes CatdUcos, MS. cap. 42. 
—Mariana, Hist, de Espana (cd. Valencia), torn. vlli. p. 204, not.— Abarca, Reyes 
de Aragon, torn. li. fol. 295. . 
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CHAPTER VI, 

nVTEENAIi APMliriSTBAIION OF CASTILE. 

1475—1482. 

Schemes of Reform— Holy Brotherhood— Tamnlt at Segovia— The Queen's 
Presence of Mind— Severe Execution of Justice— Royif^ Progress through 
Andalusia— Reoxganiaation of the Tribunals— CaatiUan Juxisprodence— 
Flans for reducing the Nobles— Revocation of Grants— Milltazy Orders 
of Castile— Masterships annexed to the Crown— EcdealastiGal Usurpations 
resisted— Restoration of Trade— Prosperity of the Kingdom. 

I HATE deferred to the present chapter a consideration of the 
important changes introauoed into tne interior administration 
of CastOe after the accession of Isabella, in order to present a 
connected and comprehensiTe yiew of them to the reader, with- 
out interrupting the progress of the mUitaiy narratiye. The 
subject may afford an agreeable relief to the dreary details of 
blood and oattle with which we have been so long occupied, 
and which were rapidly converting the garden of Europe into a 
wilderness. Such details indeea seem to have the dee^st 
interest for contemporary writers ; but the eye of posterity, 
unclouded by personal interest or passion, turns with satisfac- 
tion from them to those oultiyated arts which can make the 
wHdemess to blossom as the rose. 

If there be any being on earth that may be permitted to 
remind us of the Deity himself, it is the roler of a mighty 
empire who employs the high powers intrusted to him exdu- 
siyely for the benefit of his people ; who, endowed with intel- 
lectual gifts corresponding wim his station, in an age of 
comparative barbarism, endeavours to impurt to his land the 
light of civilisation which illumines his own bosom, and to 
create from the elements of discord the beautiful fabric of social 
order. Such was Isabella; and such the age in which she 
lived. And fortunate was it for Spain that her sceptre, at this 
crisis, was swayed by a sovereign possessed of suflcient wisdom 
to devise, and energy to execute, the most salutary schemes of 
reform, and thus to infose a new principle of vitality into a 
government fast sinking into premature decr^itude. 

The whole plan of reform introduced into the government by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, or more properly by the latter, to 
whom the internal administration of Castile was principally 
referred, was not folly unfolded until the completion of her 
reign. But the most important modifications were adopted 
previously to the war of Granada in 1482. These may be 
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embraced under the following heads. I The efficient adminis- 
tration of justice. II. The codification of the laws. III. The 
depression of the nobles. IV. The yindication of ecclesiastical 
rights belonging to the crown from the usurpation of the papal 
see. V. The regulation of trade. VI. The pre-eminence of 
zoyal authority* , 

I. The administration of justice. — ^In the dismal anarchy 
which prevailed in Henry the Fourth's reign, the authority of 
the monarch and of the royal judges had fallen into such con-' 
tempt that the law was entirely without force. The cities af- 
forded no better protection thau the open country. Every man's 
hand seemed to be lifted agaiust his neighbour. Property was 
plundered; persons were violated; the most holv sanctuaries 
profaned; and the numerous fortresses scattered throughout 
the country, instead of sheltering the weak, converted into 
dens of robbers. (1) Isabella saw no better waj of checking 
this imbounded license, than to direct against it that popular 
engine, the Santa ITermandad, or Holy Brotherhood, which 
had more than once shaken the Castihan monarchs on their 
throne. 

The project for the re-organisation of this institution was 
introduced into the cortes held, the year after Isabella's acces- 
sion, at Madrigal, in 1476. It was carried into effect by the 
Junta of deputies from the different cities of the kingdom, 
convened at Duenas in the same year. The new institution 
differed essentially from the ancient hermandades, since, in- 
stead of being partial in its extent, it was designed to embrace 
the whole kingdom ; and instead of being directed, as had often 
been the case, against the crown itself, it was set in motion at 
the suggestion of the latter, and limited in its operation to the 
maintenance of public order. The crimes reserved for its juris- 
diction were all violence or theft committed on the highways or 
in tiie open country, and in cities by such offenders as escaped 
into the country ; house-breaking ; rape; and resistance of 
justice. The specification of these crimes shows their fre- 
quency ; and the reasons for designating the open oountn^ 
as the particular liheatre for the operations of the hermandaa, 
was the facility which criminals possessed tiiere for eluding tiie 
pursuit of justice, especially under shelter of the stronghoids or 
fortresses witii wmch it was plentifully studded. 

An annual contribution of eighteen thousand maravedis was 

(1) Among other examples, Pulgar menticxis that of the alcayde of Castaro- 
Nano, Pedro de Mendana> who, from the strongholds in his possession, com- 
mitted such grievous devastations throughout the country, that the cities of < 
Burgos, Avila, Salamanca, Segovia, ValladoUd, Medina, and others in that 
quarter, were fam to par him a tribute (biack mail), to protect their territories 
from bis rapacity. His successfid example waa imitated by many other 
Vnigh^rfreebootwrs of the period. (Reyes C&tdlicos, part 3, cap. 6o). —See 
also extn^ns cited by Saec from manuscript notices by coiitemfK>iiaieB <rf 
Henry ly.— Monedaa de Enxique IV.y pp. 1, a. ' r . * 
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as&cssed on every hundred veeinos or householders, for the 
equipment and maintenanoe of a horseman, whose duty it was 
to arrest ofienders, and enforce the sentence of the law. On the 
flight of a criminal, the tocsins of the villages throneh which 
he was snpposed to have passed were sonnded ; and we quad' 
riUeros or officers of the brotherhood, stationed on the different 
points, took up the pursuit with such promptness as left little 
chance of escape. A court of two alcaldes was established in 
ever^ town containing thirtv families, for the trial of all crimes 
witmn the jurisdiction of the hermandad ; and an appeal lay 
from them in specified cases to a supreme council. A general 

i'unta, composed of deputies from the cities throughout the 
[ingdom, was annually convened for the regulation of affairs ; 
and their instructions were transmitted to provincial juntas, 
who superinte'nded the execution of them. The laws, enacted 
at different times in these assemblies, were compiled into a code 
under the sanction of the junta general at Tordelaguna, in 
1486.(1) The penalties for theft, wnich are literally written in 
blood, are specified in this code with singular precision. The 
most petty larceny was punished with stripes, the loss of a 
member, or of life itself^ and the law was administered with 
an unsparing rigour, which nothing but the extreme necessity 
of the case could justifv. Capital executions were conducted 
by shooting the criminal with arrows. The enactment relating 
to this provides that " the convict shall receive the sacrament 
like a CathoUo Christian, and after that be executed as 
speedily as possible, in order that his soul may pass the more 
securel5r."(2} 

^Notwithstanding the popular constitution of the hermandad, 
and the obvious advantages attending its introduction at this 
juncture, it experienced so decided an opposition from the 
nobility, who discerned the check it was likely to impose on 
their authority, that it required all the queen's address and 
perseverance to effect its genfral adoption. 

The constable De Haro, however, a nobleman of great weight 
from his i>ersonal character, and the most extensive landed 
proprietor in the north^as at length prevailed on to introduce 
it among his vassals. His example was ^dually followed by 
others of the same rank ; and when the city of Seville, and the 

(1) The Quademo of the laws of the Henxuiiida4 has now become very 
rare. That in my possession was printed at Burgos, in 1527. It has since 
been incorporated with considerable extension into the Recopilacion of 
PhiUp II. 

(2) Quademo de las Leyes Nnevas de la Hermandad (Burgos, 1527), leyes 1, 
2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 8, 16, 20, 86, 37.— Pulgar, Reyes Cat<Slicos, part 2, cap. 61.— L. 
Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 160, ed. 1539.— Mem. de la Acad, de Hist., 
torn. yi. Ilust. 4. — Carba|al, Anales, MS. ano 76.— Lebrija, Rermn Gestarum 
Decad. fol. 36. — By one of the laws, the inhabitants of such seignorial towns as 
refused to pay the contributions of the Hermandad were excluded from its 
beneflts, as well as firom traffic with, and even the power of recovering their 
debts from, other natives of the kingdom.— Iiey 33. 

I. M 
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ffreat lords of AnflfllnBia^ had conaented to receive it, it speedily 
became established throughout the kingdom. Thus a stfuidinff 
body of troops, two thousand in number, thoroughly equipped 
and mounted, was placed at the disposal of the crown, to 
enforce tiie law, and sunpress domestic insurrection. The 
supreme junta, which regulated the councils of the hermandad, 
constituted moreover a sort of inferior cortes, relieving the 
exigencies of gpovemment, as we shall see hereafter, on more 
than one occasion, by important supplies of men and money. 
By the activity of this new military police, the country was, in 
the course of a few years^ deared of its swa;rms of banditti, as 
well as of the robber chieftains, whose stren^^th had enabled 
them to defy the law. The ministers of justice found a sure 
protection in the independent discharge of their duties ; and 
the blessings of personal security and social order, so long 
estranged from the nation, were again restored to it. 

The important benefits resulting from the institution of the 
hermandad, secured its confirmation by successive cortee, for 
the period of twenty-two years, in spite of the repeated opposi- 
tion of the anstocracy. At lengto, in 1498, me objects for 
which it was established having been completely obtained, it 
was deemed advisable to relieve the nation from the heavy 
charges which its maintenance imposed. The ^eat salaried 
officers were dismissed ; a few subordinate functionaries were 
retained for the administiation of justice, over whom the 
regular courts of criminal law possessed appellate jurisdiction ; 
and l^e magnificent apparatus of the aanta^ Hermandad^ 
stripped of all but the terrors of its name, dwindled into an 
ordiiuunr police, such as it has existed, with various modifica- 
tions of^^form, down to the present century. (1) 

Isabella was so intent on the prosecution of her schemes 
of reform, that, even in the minuter details, she frequently 
superintended the execution of them herself. For this she was 
admirably fitted by her personal address, and presence of mind 
in danger^ and by the infiuence which a conviction of her 
integrity gave her over the minds of the people. A remarkable 
exemplification of this occurred, the year but one after her 
coronation, at Segovia. The ixmabitants, secretly instigated 
by the bishop of that place, and some of the principal citizens,^ 
rose against Cabrera^ marquis of Moya, to whom the govern- 
ment of the city had oeen intrusted, and who had made nimself 
generally unpopular by his strict discipline. They even pro- 
ceeded so far as to obtain possession of the outworks of the 
citadel, and to compel the deputy of the alcayde, irko was 

(1) ReoopUadon des las Leres (Madrid, l640), Ub. 8, tit. 13, ley 44— Zuuiga, 
Annates de Sevilla, p. s/Q.-rPalgrar, Reyes Cat61ioo8, part 2, cap. 6l.~Mem. 
de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Ilust. 6.— Lebi^a, Renim Gestarum Decad. fol. 
S7, 38.~lM Araffmitlcas del Reyno (SeviUa, 1A20), fol. 8S.— 1<. Marineo, Cosm 
Memorables, fol. loo. 
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hinifl^ ftbeent, to take shelter, tog:ether with the Frinoefls 
Isabella, then tiie only daughter of the sovereigns, in the 
interior defenoes, where the^r were rifforonsly blockaded. 

The queen, on receiving tidinn of the event at Tordesillas, 
mounted her horse, and proceeded with all possible despatch 
towards Segovia, attended by Cardinal Mendoza, the count 
of Benavente, and a few others of her court. At some distance 
from the city she was met by a deputation of the inhabitants, 
requesting her to leave behind the count of Benavente and the 
marchioness of Moya (the former of whom as the intimate 
friend; and the latter as the wife of Ute alca jde, were peculiarly 
obnoxious to the citizens), or they could not answer for the con- 
sequenoes. Isabella haughtily replied, that '* she was i^ueen of 
Castile ; that the city was hers, moreover, by right of mherit- 
ance: and that she was not used to receive conditions from 
rebellious subjects.'* Then pressing forward with her little 
retinue through one of the gates, which remained in the hands 
of her friends, she effected her entrance into the citadel. 

The populace, in the meanwhile, assembling in greater num- 
bers than before, continued to show the most hostile disposi- 
tions, calling out, " Death to tiie alcayde ! Attack the castle ! " 
Isabella's attendants, tetrified at the tumult, and at the prepa- 
rations which the people were making to put their menaces 
into execution, besought their mistress to cause the gates to be 
secured more strongly, as the only mode of defence against the 
infuriated mob. But^ instead of listening to their counsel, she 
bade them remain quietlv in the apartment, and descended 
herself into the court-yara, where she ordered the portals to be 
thrown open for the admission of the people. Sne stationed 
herself at the further extremity of the area, and, as the popu- 
lace poured in, calmly demanded the cause of the insurrection. 
" Tell me," said she, ** what are your grievances, and I will do 
all in n^y power to redress them ; for I am sure that what is for 
your inteTOst, must be also for mine, and for that of the whole 
dty" The insurgents, abashed by the unexpected presence of 
their sovereign, as well as bv her cool and digiufied demeanour, 
replied, that all thev desired was the removal of Cabrera from 
the government of tine city. " He is deposed already," answered 
the queen, " and vou have my authority to turn out such of his 
of&oers as are stiU in the castle, which I shall intrust to one of 
my own servants, on whom I can rely." The people, pacified 
by these assurances, shouted, '* Ixmg live the queen ! " and 
eagerly hastened to obey her mandates. 

After thus turning aside the edge. of popular fury, Isabella 
proceeded with her retinue to the royal residence in the city, 
attended by the fickle multitude, whom she again addressed on 
arriving there, admonishing them to return to their vocations, 
as this was no time for calm in<]^uiry *, and promising that, 
if they would send three or four ot their number to her on the 
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moiTOW to report the extent of their ^eyanoes, she would 
examine into the affair, and render justice to all parties. The 
mob aocordinffly dispersed; and the queen, after a candid 
examination, naTing ascertained the groundlessness or gross 
exaggeration of the misdemeanors imputed to Cabrera, and 
traced the source of the conspiracy to the jealousy of the bishop 
of Segovia and his associates, reinstated the deposed aloayde in 
the fall nossession of his dignities, which his enemies, either 
convinoea of the altered dispositions of the people, or beUeving 
that the favourable moment for resistance had escaped,^ made 
no further attempts to disturb. Thus, by a happy presence of 
mind, an affair, which threatened at its outset disastrous con- 
sequences, was settled without bloodshed, or compromise of the 
royal dignity. (1) 

In the summer of the following year, 1477, Isabella resolved 
to pay a visit to Estramadura and Andalusia, for the purpose of 
composing the dissensions, and introducing a more efficient 
police, in these unhappy provinces, which, from their proximity 
to the stormy frontier of Portugal, as well as from the feuds 
between the great houses of Ghizman and Ponce de Leon, were 
plunged in the most frightful anarchy. Cardinal Mendoza and 
her other ministers remonstrated against this imprudent expo- 
sure of her person, where it was so little likely to be respected. 
But she rephed, " It was true there were dangers and inconve- 
niences to be encountered ; but her fate was in Gbd's hands, 
and she felt a coniidenoe t^at he would guide to a prosperous 
issue such designs as were righteous in themselves and reso- 
lutely conducted." 

Isabella experienced the most loyal and magnificent reception 
from the inhabitants of Seville, where she established her Head- 
quarters. The first days of her residence there were consumed 
in fetes, tourneys, tilts of reeds, and other exercises of the 
Castilian chivalry. After this she devoted her whole time to 
the great purpose of her visit, the reformation of abuses. She 
held her cot^ in the saloon of the alcazar, or royal castle, 
where she revived the ancient practice of the Castilian sove- 
reigns, of presiding in person over the administration of justice. 
Every Friday she took her seat in her chair of state, on an 
elevated platiorm covered with doth of gold, and surrounded 
by her council, togetiier with the subordinate functionaries, 
and the insignia of a court of justice. The members of her 
privy council and of the high court of criminal law sat in their 

(0 Carbi^nl, Anales, MS. ano 76.— Palcrar, lELejn CatdUcos, part 2, cap. 59.— 
Ferreras, Hist. d'Espag^ie, torn. viii. p. 477.— Lebr^a, Rerom Ctestamm Decad. 
fol. 41, 42.— Gonzalo de Oviedo lavishes many aicomiums on Cabrera for " his 
generous qualities, his singular prudence in goyemment, and his solicitude 
for his vassals, whom he inspired with the deepest attachment.'* (Quincua- 
genas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 23.) The best panegyric on his character is 
the unshaken confidence which his royal mistress reposed In him to the day of 
her death. ^ v — ^ 
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official capacity every day in the week ; and the queen herself 
received such snits as were referred to her adjudication, saving 
the parties the usual expense and procrastination of justice. 

By the extraordinary despatch of the oueen and ncr minis- 
ters, during the two months that she resided in the city, a vast 
numher of civil and criminal causes were disposed of. a large 
amount of plundered property was restored to its lawful owners, 
and so many offenders were hrought to con^g;n puuishment, 
tiiat no less than four thousand suspected persons, it is com- 
puted, terrified hj the prospect of speedv retrihution for their 
crimes, escaped mto the neighhourmg kinsdoms of Portugal 
and Qranada. The worthy burghers of Seville^ alarmed at this 
rapid depopulation of the city, sent a deputation to the queen« 
to deprecate her anger, and to represent that faction had been 
so busy of late years in their unhappy town, that there was 
sceoroely a family to be found in it, some of whose members 
were not more or less involved in the guilt. Isabella, who was 
naturally of a benign disposition, considering that enough had 
probably been done to strike a salutary terror into the remain- 
ing delinauents, was willing to temper justice with mercy, and 
accordingly granted an amnesty for all past offences, save 
heresy, on the condition, however, of a general restitution of 
sudh property as had been unlawfully seized and retained 
daring the period of anarchy. ([1) 

But Isabella became convinced that all arrangements for 
establishing permanent tranquillity in Seville would be in- 
effectual, so long as the feud continued between the great ^ 
families of Guzman and Ponce de Leon. The duke of Medma 
Bidonia and the marquis of Cadiz, the heads of these houses, 
had possessed themselves of the royal towns and fortresses, as 
well as of those which, belonging to the city, were scattered 
over its circumjacent territory, where, as has been previously 
stated, they carried on war against each other like independent 
potentates. The former of these grandees had been the loyal 
supporter of Isabella in the War of the Succession. The 
marquis of Cadiz, on the other hand, connected bv marriage 
with the house of Paoheco, had cautiously withheld his alle- 
giance, although he had not testified his hostility by any overt 
act While the queen was hesitating as to the course she 
should pursue in reference to the marquis, who still kept 
himself aloof in his fortified castie of Xerez, he suddenly 
presented himself by night at her residence in Seville, accom- 

n'ed only by two or three attendants. He took this step. 
»tiess, from the conviction that the Portuguese faction h^ 
nothing further to hope in a kingdom where Isabella reigned 

(1) Znniga, Aimales de Sevilla, p. 38l.<~Pul8;fa', Reyes Catdlicos, port 2, cap. 
65, 70, 71.— Bemaldez, R^es Cat61icos, MS. cap. 29.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. 
aao 77. — L. Marineo, Coras Memorables, fol. 102} who says, no less than 
8,000 gmitj fled from Seville alul Cordoya. ' 
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Bot only by the fartane of war, but by the affeotioiis of iJie 
people ; and he now eagerly proffered his aUerianoe to her, 
excaaing his previous eondiuit as he best oonld. The queen was 
too well satimed with the submission, however tardy, of this 
formidable yassal, to call him to severe account for past delin- 
quencies. She exacted from him, however, the fall restitution 
of such domains and fortresses as he had filched from the crown 
and from the city of Seville, on condition of similar concessions 
by his rival, the duke of Medina Sidonia. She next attempted 
to establish a reconciliation between these belligerent grandees ; 
but aware that, however pacific might be their demonstrations 
for the present, there could be little nope of permanently allay- 
ing the inherited feuds of a century, whilst the neighbourhood 
of the parties to each yther must necessarily multiply fresh 
causes A dis^usL she caused them to withdraw from beville to 
their estates in the oountrv, and by this expedient succeeded in 
extinguishing the flame of discord. (1) 

In the following year, 1478, Isaoella accompanied her hus- 
band in a tour through Andalusia, for the immediate purpose 
of reconnoitring the coast. In the course of this progress, the j 
were splendidly entertained by the duke and marquis at their 
patrimonial estates. They afterwards proceeded to Cordova, 
where they adopted a similar policy with that pursued at 
Seville ; compeUing the count de Cabra, connectea with the 
blood royaL and Alonso de Aguilar, lord of Montilla, whose 
factions had long desolated this fair city, to withdraw into the 
country, and restore the immense possessions which they had 
usurped both from the munioipality and the crown. (2) 

One example among others may be mentioned, of the recti- 
tude and severe impartiality with which Isabella administered 
justice, that occurred in the case of a wealthy Ghdician knight, 
named Alvaro Yanez de Lugo. This person, being oonviotea 
of a capital offence, attended with the most aff^vating cir- 
cumstances, sought to obtain a commutation of his punishment 
by the payment of forty thousand doblaa of gold to the queen, a 
sum exceeding, at that time, the annual rents of tiie crown. 
Some of IsabeUa's counsellors would have persuaded her to 
accept the donative, and appropriate it to the pious purposes 
of the Moorish war. But, far from being blinded by their 
sophistry, she suffered the law to take its course, and, in order 
to ^lace her conduct above every suspicion ai a mercenary 
motive, allowed his estates, which might legally have been 
confiscated to the crown, to descend to his natural heirs. 
Nothing contributed more to re-establish the supremacy of 

(1) Bemaldez, R^es CatdUcoB, MS. cap. 29.— Zuita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 
283.— Zuniga, Annaies de Sevilla, p. 382.— Lebr^a, Renun Gestaram Decad. 
lib. 7.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, ubi supra.— Garibay, Compendio, lib. 
18, cap. 11. 

(2) Bemaldez, Ecyes Catblicos, MS. cap. 30.— Pulgar, R^cs CaJ^HcoB, part 
2» cap. 78. , 
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law in this reisn, Hbnn the oertaiaty of its ezeoatioE, without 
respect to wealth or rank; for the insabordination prevalent 
throi^hont Castile was chiefly imputable to persons of this 
description, who, if they failed to defeat justice bv force, were 
Bnre of doiiup so by the corruption of its ministers, (l) 

Ferdiaand and Isabella employed the same yieorous measures 
in the other parts of their dominicms, which had proTcd so suc- 
cessful in AndalnHift, for the extirpation of the hordes of 
banditti, and of the robber knights, who differed in no respect 
from the former but in their superior power. In Galicia alone, 
fifty fortresses, the stronffholds of tyranny, were razed to the 
ground; and fifteen hundred malefactors, it was computed, 
were compelled to fly the kingdom. " The wretched inhabit- 
ants of the mountains," says a writer of that age, '* who had 
long since despaired of lustioe, blessed God for their deliyer- 
ance, as it were, from a deplorable eaptiYitv."(2) 

While the soyereigns were th\is personally occupied with the 
Bop^ression of domestic discord, and the establishment of an 
efiacient police, they were not inattentive to the higher tribu- 
nals, to whose keeping, chiefly, were intrusted ^e personal 
rights and property of the subject. They re-organised the 
Toyal or privy council, whose powers, although, as has been ' 
noticed in the Introduction, prmoipally of an administrative 
nature, had been graduallv encroachmg on those of the superior 
courts of law. !0uring the last century, this body had con- 
sbted of prelates, knights, and lawyers, whose numbers and 
relative proportions had varied in different times. The right 
of the great ecclesiastics and nobles to a seat in it was, ind^, 
recognised, but the transaction of business was reserved for tiie 
counsellors specially appointed. (3) Much the larger propor- 
tion of these, by the new arrangement, was made up of jurists, 
whose professional education and experience eminently quali- 
fied them for the station. The specific duties and interior 
management of the council were presmbed with sufficient 
accuracy. Its authority, as a court of justice, was carefully 
limited ; but, as it was charged with the principal executive 
duties of government, it was consulted in iul important trans- 
actions by the sovereigns, who paid ^at deference to its 
opinions, and very frequency assisted at its deliberations. (4} 

(I) " Era may indinada," mkja Pulgar, "4 facer jvstlda, faato que le era 
imputado segruir mas la via de rigroi' Que de lapiedad ; y esto fadapor remediar 
& la graa eoimpdoa de crfmines que fU16 en el Reyno quando subcedid en 
^."— I^yes CBt61icos, p. 37. 

(S) Pnlgar, Reyea CaUSlicos, part a, cap. 97* 9S.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memo- 
tables, fol. 103. 

(3) Ordenan^aa Reales de CastUla (Burgos, 1538), Ub. 3, tit. 3, ley 31. 

This constitatioDal, thongh, as it would seem, impotent right of the nobility, 
is noticed br Sempere (Hist, des Cort&s, pp. 123, 129). It should not hare 
escaped Manna. 

(4) Lib. 3, tit. 3, of the Ordenangas Reales is devoted to the royal council.*^ 
The number of the members was limited to one pr^te aa president, three 
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No change was made in the high criminal court of Alcaldei 
de Corte, except in its forms of proceeding. But the Royal Audi- 
ence, or Chance^, the supreme and final court of appeal in 
civil causes, was entirely remodelled. The place of its sittings, 
before indeterminate, and consequently occasionine much trouole 
and cost to the litigants, was nzed at Yalladolid. Laws were 
passed to protect the tribunal from the interference of the 
crown, and the queen was careful to fill the bench with magis- 
trates whose wisdom and integrity would afford the best gua- 
rantee for a faithful interpretation of the law.(l) 

In the cortes of Madrigal (1476), and still more in the cele- 
brated one of Toledo (1480), many excellent provisions were 
made for the equitable administration of justice, as well as for 
regulating the tribunals. The judges were to ascertain every 
week, either by personal inspection or report, the condition of 
the prisons, the number of the prisoners, and the nature of the 
offences for which they were confined. They wese required to 
bring them to a speedy trial, and afifbrd every facility for their 
defence. An attorney was provided at the public expense, 
under the title of " advocate for the poor," whose duty it was 
to defend the suits of such as were unable to maintain them at 
their own cost. Severe |)enalties were enacted against venality 
in the judges, a gross evil under the i)receding reigns, as well 
as against such counsel as took exorbitant fees, or even main- 
tained actions that were manifestly unjust. Finally, commis- 
sioners were appointed to inspect and make report, of the 

knights, and eight or nine jurists. (Fr61ogo.) The sessions were to be held 
every day in the palace. (Leyes 1, 3.) Tbey were instructed to refer to the 
other tribunals all matters not strictly coming within their own Jurisdiction. 
(L^ 4.) Thefar acts, in all cases except those specially reserved, were to have 
the force of law without the royal signature. (Leytes 23, S4.) See also Los 
Doctores Asso y Manuel, Instituciones del Derecho Civil de Castilla (Madrid, 
1792), Introd. p. Ill ; and Santiago Agustui Riol, Informe, apud Semanario 
£rudito (Madrid, 1788), torn. iii. p. 1 U, who is mistaken hi stating the munber 
of Jurists in the council, at this time, at sixteen; a change which did not take 
phice tin Philip II.'s reign.— (Recop. de las Leyes, lib. 2, tit. 4, ley 1 .) 

Marina denies that the council could constitutionally exercise any judicial 
authority, at least in suits between private parties j and Quotes a passage from 
Pulgar, showhig that its usurpations in this way were restrained by Ferdinand 
and Isabella. (Teorfa, part 2, cap. 29.} Powers of this nature, however, to a 
considerable extent, appear to have been conceded to it by more than one 
statute under this reign. See Recop. de las Leyes (lib. 2, tit. 4, leyes 20, 22, 
and tit. s, ley 13); and the unqualified testimony of Riol, Informe, apud' 
Semanario Erudito, ubi supra. 

(1) Ordenangas Reales, lib. 3, tit. 4.— Marina, Teoria de las Cortes, port 2, 
cap. 25. 

By one of the statutes (ley 4), the commission of the judges, which before 
extended to life, or a long period, was abridged to one year. This important 
innovation was made at the earnest and repeated remonstrance of cortes, who 
traced the remissness and corruption, too flrequent of late in the court, to the 
circumstance that its decisions were not liable to be reviewed during life. 
(Teoria, ubi supra.) The legislature probably mistook the true cause of the 
evU. Pew will doubt, at any rate, that the remedy proposed must have been 
franrht with flur greater. 
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pTOoeedings of municipal and other inferior conrts thronghout 
the kingdom. (1) 

The sovereigns testified their respect for the law by reviving 
the ancient but obsolete practice of presiding personally in the 
tribiinalB, at least once a week. ** I well remember/' says one 
of their conrt, " to have seen the qneen, together with the 
Catholic king ner hnsband, sitting in judgment in the alcazar 
of Madrid, every Fridav, dispensing lustice to all such, great 
and small, as came to aemand it. xhis was indeed the folden 
age of jnstice," continnes the enthnsiastio writer ; ** ana since 
our sainted mistress has been taken from ns, it has been more 
difficult, and far more costly, to transact business with a strip- 
ling of a secretary, than it was with the queen and all her 
ministers." (2) 

Bjr the modifications then introduced, the basis was laid of 
the judiciary system, such as it has been i)erpetuated to the 
present age. The law acquired an authority which, in the 
language of a Spanish writer, ** caused a decree, signed by two 
or three judges, to be more respected since that time^ than an 
army before." (3) But perhaps the results of this improved 
administration cannot be better conveyed than in the words of 
an eye-witness. " Whereas," says Pnlgar, " the kingdom was 
previously filled with banditti and malefactors of every de- 
scription, who committed the most diabolical excesses, in open 
contempt of law ; there was now such terror impressed on the 
hearts of all, that no one dared to lift his arm against another, 
or even to assail hini with contumelious or discourteous language. 
The knight and the squire, who had before oppressed the 
labourer, were intimidated by the fear of that justice which 
was sure to be executed on them ; the roads were swept of the 
banditti; the fortresses, the starongholds of violence, were 
thrown open ; and the whole nation, restored to tranquillity 
and order, sought no other redress than that aJSbrded Dy the 
operation of the law." (4) 

II. Codification of tlie laws. — ^Whatever reforms might have 
been introduced into the Castilian judicatures, they would have 
been of little avail without a corresponding improvement in the 
system of jurisprudence by which their decisioni^were to be 
regulated. This was made up of the Yisigothic code, as tho 
basis ; the fiieros of the Castilian princes, as fa]\ back as the 
eleventh century ; and the " Siete Tartidas," the famous com- 

(1) Ordeoancas Reales, lib. 3, tit. I, 3, 4, 15, l6, 17> 19} lib. 3, tit. 2.~Recop. 
de las Leyes, lib. 2, tit. 4, 5, l6.— Palgar, I^yes Catdlicos, part 2, cap. 94. 

(S) Oyiedo, Qnincaagenaa, MS.—By one of the statntes of the cortes of 
Toledo, in 1480, the Idngr was required to Mce Ms seat in the council every 
Friday. (Ordenan9as Reales, Ub. 2, tit. 3, ley 32.) It was not so new for the 
Caatmans to have g;ood laws, as for their monarchs to observe them. 
. (3) Sempere, Hirt. des Cortes, p. 263. 

(4) Pnlgar, Reyes Cat61icos, p. l67.~See the strong language, also, of Peter 
Martyr, another contemporaxy witness of the beneficial changes in the govern, 
ment (Opus Bpistolarum (Amstelodami, 1670), ep. 3i). 
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pilstion of AlfoDflo the Tenth, digrested ohieAy from maxims of 
the civil law. (1) The deficiencies of these ancient codes had 
been gradually supplied by such an accumulation of statutes 
and ordinances, aa Tendered the legislation of Castile in tiie 
highest degree complex, and often contradictory. The embar- 
rassment resulting from this, occasioned, as may be imagined^ 
much tardiness, as well as uncertainty, in the decisions of the 
courts, who, despairing of reconciling the discrepancies in their 
own law, governed themselves ahnost exdusivelv by the Roman, 
so much less accommodated, as it was, than their own, to the 
genius of the national institutions, as well as to the principles 
of freedom. (2) 

The nation had long felt the pressure of these evils, and made 
attemnts to redress them in repeated cortes. But every effort 
proved unavailing during the stormy or imbecile reigns of the 
princes of Trastamara. At length, the subject having been 
resumed in the cortes of Toledo, in 1480, Dr. Alfonso fiiaz de 
Montalvo, whose professional science had been matured under 
the reigns of three successive sovereigns, was charged with the 
commission of revising the laws of Castile, and of compiling a 
code which should be of general application throughout uie 
kingdom. 

This laborious undertaking was accomplished in little more 
than four years; and his work, which subsequently bore the 
title of Oraenangaa Mealea, was published, or, as the privilege 
expresses it, " written with types," — excrito de letra ae molde, 
at Huete, in the banning of 1485. It was one of the first 
works, therefore, which received the honours of the press in 
Spain: and surely none could have been found, at that period, 
more deserving of them. It went through repeated editions in 
the course of that, and the commencement of the following 

(1) Prieto ▼ Sotelo, Historia del Derecho Real de Espana (Madrid, 1738), 
lib. 3, cap. 10 — 21. — Marina has made an elaborate commentary on Alfonao*> 
celebrated code, in his Ensayo HisttSrico-Critioo sobre la Antigua Legislacian 
de Castilla (Madrid, 1808), pp. 369 et seq. The Engiish reader will ftnd a more 
succinct analysis in Dr. Dunham's History of Spain and Portugal (London, 
1832), in Lardner*8 Cyclopaedia, vol. iv. pp. 121 — 160. The latter has given a 
more exact, and, at the same time, extended -view of the early Castilian legis- 
lation, probably than is to be found, in the same compass, in any of the 
Pentnsolar writers. 

(a) Marina (in his Ensayo Histdrico-Critico, p. 888) quotes a popular satire 
of the fifteenth century, dkected with oon^erable humour against these 
abuses, which lead the writer in the last stanza to envy even the summaiy 
style of Mahometan Justice. 
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En tiena de Moros un solo alcaldiB 

libra lo cevil e lo oreminal, 

£ todo el dia se esta de vaJde 

For la Justlcia andar may ignal ; 

Alii non es Azo, nin es Decretal, 

Nin es Roberto, nin la Clementina, 

Salvo discrecion e buena docteina, 

Ia qoal muestra a todoa vevir commu2ial.**-<-P. 989* 
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century. (1) It was admitted as paraaioimt aathority through- 
out Castile ; and ahhotu^h the many innovtitlonfl, which were 
introdnoed in that age of reform, required the adoition of two 
subsidiary codes in the latter years of Isabella, the " Orde- 
nan^as" of Montalro continued to be the guide of the tribunals 
down to the time of Philip the Second; and may be said to 
have suggested the idea, as indeed it was the basis, of the com- 
prehensive compilation, " Kueva Becopilaoion," which has 
since formed the law of the Spanish monarchy. (2) 

ni. Depression of the nobles. — ^In the course of the preceding 
chapters, we have seen the extent of the privileffes constitu- 
tionally enjoyed by the aristocracy, as well as the enormous 
height to which they had swollen under the profuse reigns of 
Jolm the Second and Henry the Fourth. This was such, at the 
accession of Ferdinand and Isabella, as to disturb the balance 
of the constitution, and to give serious cause of apprehension 
both to the monarch and the people. They had introduced 
themselves into every great post of profit or authoritv. They 
had ravished from the crown the estates on which it aepended 
for its maintenance as well as dignity. They coined money in 
their own mints, like sovereign princes ; ana they covered the 
country with their fortified castles, whence they defied the law, 
and desolated the unhappy land with interminable feuds. It 
was obviously necessary lor the new sovereigns to proceed 
wilh the greatest caution against this powerful and jealous 
body, and, above all, to attempt no measure of importance, in 
which they would not be supported by the hearty co-operation 
of the nation. 

The first measure, which may be said to have clearly de- 
veloped their policy, was the organisation of the hermandad, 
which, althou^ ostensibly directed against offenders of a more 
humble description, was made to bear indirectly upon the 
nobility, whom it kept in awe by the number and discipline of 
its forces, and the promptness with which it could assemble 
them on the most remote points of the kingdom: while its 
rights of jurisdiction tended materially to abridge those of the 
seignorial tribunals. It was accordingly resisted with the 

(1) Mendez enumerates no less than five editions of this code, by 1,500^ a 
snffidenfe evidence of its authority, and general reception, throughout Castile. 
— Typographia EiqMkDola, pp. S03, 901, 979, 

(8) Ordenan^as Reales, Pr61ogo.— Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vl. 
nust. 9.— Marina, Ensavo Histdrico-Critico, pp. 390 et seq.— Mendez, Typo- 
graphia EspanoU^ p. 201.— The authors of the three last-mentioned works 
abundantly disprove Asso y Manuel's insinuation^ that Montalvo's code was 
the fruit of his private study, without any commission for it, and that it 
gradually usurped on authori^ which it had not in its origin. (Discurso 
Preliminar al Ord. de Alcal&O The injustice of the last remark, indeed, is 
apparent from the positive declaration of Bemaldez. " Los R^es mandaron 
tener en todas las ciudades, villas 6 lugares el libro de Montalvo, Spor 41 
determinar todaa las cosas de jtuHcia para cortar /o« p/^fo«.*'— Reyes Catolicos, 
MS. cap. 4S. 
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greatest pertmaoity hj the aristocracy ; although, as we have 
seen, the resolution of the queen, supported by the constancy 
of the commons, enabled her to triumph over all oppositioni 
until the great objects of the institution were accomphshed. 

Another measure, which insensibly operated to the depres- 
sion of the nobility, was making official preferment depend less 
exclusively on rank, and much more on personal merit than 
before. " Since the hope of guerdon," says one of the statutes 
enacted at Toledo, *' is the spur to just and honourable actions, 
when men perceive that offices of trust are not to descend by 
inheritance, but to be conferred on merit, they will strive to 
excel in virtue, that they may attain its reward." (1) The 
sovereigns, instead of confining themselves to the grandees, 
frequently advanced persons of humble ori^, and especially 
those learned in the law, to the most responsible stations ; con- 
sulting them, and pajdng great deference to their opinions, on 
all matters of importance. The nobles, finding that rank was 
no longer the sole, or indeed the necessary avenue to promotion, 
soujg^ht to secure it by attention to more liberal studies, in 
which they were greatly encouraged by Isabella, who admitted 
their children into her palace, where they were reared under 
her own eye.(2) 

But the boldest assaults on the power of the aristocracy were 
made in the famous cortes of Toledo, in 1480, which Carbaial 
enthusiastically styles "cosadivinapara reformacion j remedio 
de las des6rdenes pasadas."(3) The first object of its atten- 
tion was the condition of the exchequer, which Henry the 
Fourth had so exhausted by his reckless prodigality, that the 
dear annual revenue amounted to no more that thirty thousand 
ducats, a sum much inferior to that enjoyed by many private 
individuals ; so that, stripped of his patrimony, it at last came 
to be said, he was " king only of the highways." Such had 
been the royal necessities, that blank certificates of annuities 
assigned on the public rents were hawked about the market, 
and sold at such a depreciated rate, that the price of an 
annuity did not exceed the amount of one year's income. The 
commons saw with alarm the weight of the burdens which 
must devolve on them for the maintenance of the crown thus 
impoverished in its resources ; and they resolved to meet the 
difficulty by advising at once a resumption of the grants uncon- 
stitationally made during the latter half of Henrythe Fourth's 
reign, and tne commencement of the present. (4) This measure, 

(1) Ordenancas Reales, Bb. 7> tit. 2, ley 13. 

(S; Oviedo, Quincuarenas, MS. bat. 1, qnlnc. I, dial. 44.— Sempere notices 
this feature of the royal policy.— Hist, des Cortte, chap. 34. 

(3) Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 80. 

(4) See the emphatic lanertia^, on this and other grievances, of the Castilion 
commons in their memorial to the sovereigns, Apendice, No. 10, of Clemeu- 
ch\*s valuable compilation. The commons had pressed the measure, as one of 
the last necessity to the crown, as early as the cortes of Madrigal, in 1470. 
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howeyer violeiit and repngnant to good faith it may appear at 
the present timq, seems then to have admitted of iustincation 
as far as the nation was concerned ; since such alienation of 
the public revenue was in itself illegal, and contrary to the 
coronation oath of the sovereign: and those who accepted his 
obligations, held them subject to the liability of their revocation, 
which hui frequently occurred under the preceding reigns. 

As the intended measure involved the interests of most of 
the considerable proprietors in the kingdom, who had thriven 
on the necessities of the crown, it was deemed proper to require 
the attendance of the nobility and great ecclesiastics in cortes 
by a special summons, which it seems had been previously 
omitted. Thus convened, the legislature appears, with great 
imanimity, and much to the credit of those most deeply a£Scted 
by it, to have acquiesced in the proposed resumption of the 
granto, as a measure of absolute necessity. The only difficulty 
-was to settle the principles on which the retrenchment might 
be most equitably made with reference to creditors, whose 
claims rested on a great variety of grounds. The plan suggested 
by Cardinal Mendoza seems to have been partially adopted. 
It was decided that all whose pensions had been conferred 
without any corresponding services on their part, should forfeit 
them entirely : that those who had purchased annuities should 
return their certificates on a reimbursement of the price paid 
for them ; and that the remaining creditors, who composed the 
largest class, should retain such a proportion onlv of their pen- 
sions, as might be judged commensurate with their services to 
the state. (1) 

By this important reduction, the final adjustment and exe- 
cution of which were intrusted to Fernando de Talavera, the 
queen's confessor, a man of austere probity, the gross amount of 
tnirty millions of maravedis, a sum equal to three-fourths of the 
whole revenue on Isabella's accession, was annually saved to 
the crown. The retrenchment was conducted with such strict 
impartiality, that the most confidential servants of the queen 
and the relatives of her husband were among those who suf- 
fered the most severely. (2) It is worthy of remark, that no 

^ 

Tlie reader will find tlie whole petition extracted by Marina, Teorfa, torn. ii. 
cap. 6. 

(1) Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6n. del Gran Cardena], cap. 51.— Mem. de la 
Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Ilust. v. — Pnlgrar, Reyes Catdlicos, part 2, cap. 95. — 
Ordenancas Reales, lib. 6, tit. 4, ley 26;— incorporated also into the Recopi- 
lacion of Philip II. lib. 5, tit. 10, cap. 17.— See also leyes 3 and 15. 

(2) Admiral Enriquez, for instance, resigned 240,000 maravedis of his annual 
income; the dnke of Alva, 575,000; the duke of Medina Sidonia, 180,000. — 
The loyal ftimfly of the Mendozas were also great losers ; hut none forfeited so 
much as the overgrown fkvourite of Henry IV., Beltran de la Cueva, dnke of 
Albuquerque, who had uniformly supported the royal cause, and whose 
retrenchment amounted to 1,400,000 maravedis of yearly rent. — See the scale 
of reduction given at length by Senor Clemencin, in Mem. de la Acad. tom. vi. 
loc. cit. 
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diminution whaterer was made of the stipends settled on. 
literary and charitable establishments. It may be also added, 
that Isabella appropriated the first frnits of this measure, by 
distributing^ the sum of twenty millions of maravedis among 
the widows and orphans of those loyalists who had fallen in 
the War of the Succession.(l) This resumption of the grants 
may be considered as the basis of those economical reforms 
which, without oppression to the subject, augmented the public 
revenue more than twelve-fold durinti^ this auspicious reign. (2) 

Several other acts were passed by tne same cortes, whicn had 
a more exclusive bearing on the nobility. They were prohi- 
bited from quartering the royal arms on their escutcheons ; from 
being attended by a mace-bearer and a body-guard; from 
imitating the repeal style of address in their written correspond- 
ence, and other insignia of royalty which they had arrogantly 
assumed. They were forbidden to erect new fortresses ; and we 
have already seen the activity of the queen in procuring the 
demolition or restitution of the old. They were expressly 
restrained from duels, an inveterate source of mischief; for 
engaging in which, the parties, both principals and seconds, 
were subjected to the penalties of treason. Isabella evincoa 
her determination of enforcing this law on the highest 
offenders, by imprisoning, soon cdter its enactment, the counts 
of Luna ana Yalencia for exchanging a cartel of defiance, until 
the point at issue should be setuea by the regular course of 
justice. (3) 

It is true the haughty nobility of Castile winced more than 
once at finding tiiemselves so tightly curbed by their new 
masters. On one occasion a number oi the principal grandees, 
with the duke of Infantado at their head, addressed a letter of 
remonstrance to the kin^ and queen, reouiring them to abolish 
the hermandad, as an mstitution buraensome on the nation, 
deprecating the slight degree of confidence which their high- 
nesses reposed in their order, and requesting that four of their 
number might be selected to form a council for the general 
direction of affistirs of state, by whose advice the king and queen 
should be governed in all matters of importance, as in the time 
of Henry the Fourth. 

(1) *' Ko monarch," said the high-minded qaeen, " shonld consent to 
alienate his demesnes ; since the loss of revenue necessarily detirives him of 
the best means of rewarding the attachment of his fUends, and of making 
himself feared by his enemies." — Pulgar, Reyes Oatdlicos, part 1, ca;p. 4. 

(2) Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, ubi supra.-^-Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. 
loc. dt. 

(3) Ordenan^as Reales, lib. 2, tit. I, ley 8; lib. 4, tit. 9, ley II.— Pulgar, 
Iteyes CatiSIicos. part 2, cap. 96, 101.— Recop. de las l^eyes, lib. 8, tit. 8, ley ]0 
et al.— These aflkirs were conducted in the true spirit of knight errantry. 
Oviedo mentions one, in which two young men of the noble houses of Velasco 
and Ponce de Leon agreed to fl^ht on horseback, with sharp spears (puntaa de 
diamanieM), in doublet and hose, without defensive armour of any kmd. The 



Elace appointed for the combat was a narrow bridge across the y<"ftmft, three 
saguesflrom Madrid.— Quincuageuas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, (" ' 



dial, 23. 
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Ferdinand and Isabella xeoeiyed tiiis nnaeaaonable remon- 
strance with ^reat indignation, and returned an answer couched 
in the hanghtiest terms. , " The hermandad,*' they said, ** is on 
institntioa most salutary to the nation, and is approved by it as 
such. It is our pravinoe to determine who are best entitled 
to pi«ferment, and to make merit Mtte standard of it. Tou may 
follow the oourt, or retire to your estates, as you think best ; 
In^ so long as Heayen permits ns to retain the rank with 
wMch we hATe been intmsted^e shall take eare not to imitate 
the example of Henry the Fourth, in beoominr a tool in 
tlM himds of our nobility." The discontented lords, who had 
carried so high a hand under the preceding imbecile reign, 
feeling tiie weight of an authority whi<^ rested on the affections 
of the people, were so disconcerted by the rebuke, that they^ 
made no attempt to rally, but condescended to nuike their 
peace separately as they could, by the most ample acknowledg- 
ments. (1) 

An example of the impartiality as well as spirit with which 
Isabella asserted the dispity of the crown is worth recording. 
During her husband's absence in Aragon, in the spring of 1481, 
a onarrel occurred in the ante-chamror of the palace at Yalla- 
dolid, between two younff noblemen, Ramiro Nunez de Guzman, 
lord of Toral, and Frederic Henriquez, son of the admiral of 
Castile, King Ferdinand's uncle. The queen, on receiving 
intelligenoe of it, granted a safe-conduct to the lord of Toral, as 
the weaker party, until the affair should be adiusted between 
them. Don Frederic, however, disregarding this protection, 
caused his enemy to be waylaid by three of his followers, armed 
with Uudgeons, and sorely beaten one evening in the streets of 
Yalladolid. 

Isabella was no sooner informed of this outrage on one whom 
she had taken under the royal protection, than, burning with 
indignation, she immediately mounted her horse, though in the 
midst of a heavy storm of rain, and proceeded alone towards 
the castle of Simancas, then in the possession of the admiral, 
the father of the offender, where she supposed him to have 
taken refuge, travelling all the while with such rapidity^ that 
she was not overtaken by the officers of her guara until she 
had gained the fortress. She instantly summoned the admiral 
to deliver up his son to justice ; and on his replying that 
** Don Frederic was not there, and that he was ignorant where 
he was," she commanded him to surrender the keys of the 
castle, and, after a fruitless search, again returned to Yalla- 
dolid. The next day Isabella was connned to her bed by an 
illness occasioned as much by chagrin as by tiie excessive 
fatigue which she had undergone. ''^My body is lame," said 
she, ** with the blows given by Don Frederic in contempt of my 
safe-conduct." 

(1) FOreras, Hist.^d'Espagne, torn. vii. pp. 467, 4SS. 
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that it became the resort of pilgrims from every part of Chris* 
tendom during the middle ages; and the escuop-shell, the 
device of St. James, was adopted as the universal bad^e of the 
palmer. Inns for the refreshment and security of tne pious 
itinerants were scattered along the whole line of tiie route 
from France ; but, as thej were exposed to perpetual annoy- 
ance from the predatory incursions of the Arabs, a number of 
knights and gentlemen associated themselves, for t^eir protec- 
tion, with the monks of St. Lojo, or Eloy, adopting the rule of 
St. Augustine, and thus laid the foundation of the chivalrio 
order of St. James, about the middle of the twelfth century. The 
cavaliers of the fraternity, which received its panal buU of ap- 
probation five years later, in 1175, were distinguisjied by a white 
mantle embroidered witJi a red cross, in fiELshion of a sword, wi^ 
the escalop-shell below the guard^ in imitation of the device 
which glittered on the banner of their tutelar saint when he con- 
descended to takepart in their engagements with the Moors. The 
red colour denoted, according to an ancient commentator, *Hhat it 
was stained with the blood of the infidel." The rules of the new 
order imposed on its members the usual obligations of obedience, 
commumtyofproperty, and of conjugal chastity, instead of celi- 
bacy. They were, moreover, required to relieve the poor, defend 
the traveller, and maintainperpetuaJ warupontheMussulman.(l) 
The institution of the Anights of Calatrava was somewhat 
more romantic in its origin. TThat town, from its situation on 
tibe frontiers of the Moorish territory of Andalusia, where it 
commanded the passes into Castile, became of vital importance 
to the latter kingdom. Its defence had accordingly been in- 
trusted to the valiant order of the Templars, who, unable to 
keep their ground against the pertinacious assaults of the 
Moiuems. abandoned it, at the expiration of eight years, as 
untenable. This occurred about the middle of the twelfth 
century ; and the Castilian monarch, Sancho the Beloved, as 
the last resort, offered it to whatever good knights would under- 
take its defence. 

is reported with Bufficient circimistaiitiality bj Florez (Historia Compos- 
tellana, lib. 1, cap. 2, i^ind Espaiia Sagrada, torn, xx.), and Ambrosio de 
Morales (ConSnica General de Espaua; Obras, Madrid, 1791-3; lib. 9, 
cap> 7) i who establishes, to his own satisfaction, the advent of St. James 
into Spain. Mariana, with more scepticism than his brethren, doubts the 
genuineness of the body, as well as the visit of the apostle, but, like a good 
Jesuit, concludes, " it is not expedient to disturb with such disputes the devo- 
tion of the people, so flrmljr settled as it is.*' (lib. 7, cap. lo.) The tutelar 
saint of Spidn continued to support his people bv taking part with them in 
battle against the infldel down to a very late period. Caro de Torres mentiona 
two engagements in which he cheered on the squadrons of Cortes and Pizarro, 
'*with bis sword flashing lightning in the "eyes of the Indians." — Ordenea 
Militares* fol. 5. Also Acosta, a better authority, from having resided in 
Mexico many years himself.— Historia Natural y Moral de las Indias (Sevilla, 
ISOO), lib. 7* cap. 27. 

(1) Hades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes, foL s— 15.— Caro de Torres. 
Ordenes MiUtares, fol. s— s,— Oaribay, Compendio, torn, ii, pp. 116—118, 
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The empire was eafi^erly sought by a monk of a distant con- 
vent in NaYarre, who had once been a soldier, and whose military 
ardonr seems to have been exalted, instead of being extin- 
guished, in the solitude of the cloister. The monk, supported 
by his conventual brethren, and a throng of cavaliers ana more 
humble followers, who sought redemption under the banner of 
the church, was enabled to make good his word. From the con- 
federation of these knights and ecclesiastics, sprung the military 
fraternity of Calatrava, which received the confirmation of the 
pontiff, Alexander the Third, in 1164. The rules wUch it 
adopted were those of St. Benedict, and its discipline was in the 
highest degree austere. 

The cavaliers were sworn to perpetual celibacy, from which 
the^ were not released till so late as the sixteenth century. 
Their diet was of the plainest kind. They were allowed meat 
only thrice a week, and then only one dish. They were to 
maintain unbroken silence at the table, in the chapel, and the 
dormitory ; and they were eiy oined bom to sleep and to worship 
with the sword girt on their side, in token of readiness for 
action. In the earliest days of the institution, the spiritual as 
well as the military brethren were allowed to make part of the 
martial array against the infidel, until this was prohibited as 
indecorous by the Holy See. From this order branched off that 
of Montesa in Yalencia, which was instituted at the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century, and continued dependent on the 
parent stock. (1) 

The third great order of religious chivalry in Castile was 
that of Alcantara, which also received' its confirmation from 
Pope Alexander the Third, in 1177. It was long held in nomi- 
nal subordination to the knights of Calatrava, from which it 
was relieved by Julius the Second, and eventually rose to an 
importance little inferior to that of its rival. (2) 

The internal economy of these three fraternities was regu- 
lated by the same general principles. The direction of affairs 
was intrusted to a council, consisting of the grand master and 
a number of the commanders (comendadores), among whom the 
extensive territories of the order were distriouted. This coun- 
cil, conjointly with the grand master, or the latter exclusively, 
as in the fraternity of Calatrava, supplied the vacancies. The 
master himself was elected by a ^peneral chapter of these 
military functionaries alone, or combined with the conventional • 
clergy, as in the order of Calatrava, which seems to have recog^ 
nisea the supremacy of the militarv over the spiritual division 
of the community more imreservedly than that of St. James. 

(1) Radea y Andrada, Las Tres Ordepes, part 2, fol. S-H)f 49.—Caro de 
Torres, Ordenes Militares, fol. 49, fio.— Garibay, Compendio, torn. ii. pp. 
100—104. ^ _ , . ^^ ^ 

(S) Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes, part 8, fol. l— «. The Icnigbts of 
Alcantara wor« » white mantle, embroidered witb a screen cross« 
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These institutioxis appear, to have completely answered the 
objects of their creation. In the early history of the Peninsula, 
we find the Christian chivalry always ready to bear the brunt 
of battle against Ihe Moors. Set apart for this peculiar duty» 
their seryices in the sanotudnr only tended to prepare them for 
their sterner duties in the field of battle, where the zeal of the 
Christian soldier may be supposed to have been somewhat 
sharpened by the prospect oi ihe rich temporal aci^uisitions 
wMch the success ot his arms was sure to secure to his frater- 
nity ; for the superstitious princes of those times, i^ addition 
to the wealth lavished so liberally on all monastic institutions, 
granted the military orders almost imlimited rights over the 
conquests achieved by their own valour. In the sixteenth 
century, we find the order of St. James, which had shot up 
to a pre-eminence above the restp possessed of eighty-four eom- 
manderies, and two hundred inferior benefices. The same 
order could bring into the field, according to Garibav, four 
hundred belted loiights and one thousand lances, which, with 
the usual complement of a lance in that day, formed a very 
considerable force. The rents of the mastership of St. James 
amounted, in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, to sixtrv 
thousand ducats, those of Alcantara to forty-five thousand, 
and those of Calatrava to forty thousand. There was scarcdj 
a district of the Peninsula which was not covered with their 
castles, towns, and convents. Their rich oommanderies gra- 
dually became objects of cupidity to men of the highest rank, 
and more especially the grand-masterships, which, from their 
extensive patronage, and the authoritsr they conferred over an 
organized militia pled^^ed to implicit obedience, and knit 
together by the strong tie of common interest, raised their pos- 
sessors almost to the level of royalty itself. Hence the elec- 
tions to these important dignities came to be a fruitful source 
of intrigue, and frequently of violent collision. ^ The monarchs, 
who had ancientljr reserved the right of testif vine: their appro- 
bation of an election, by presenting the standara of the order 
to the new diffnitarv, oegan personally to interfere in the 
deliberations of the chapter. While the pope, to whom a con- 
tested point was not unfrequently referred, assumed at length 
the prerogative.of granting the masterships in administration 
on a vacancy, and even that of nomination itself, which, if dis- 
puted, he enforced by his spiritual thunders. (1) 

Owing to these circumstances, there was probably no one 
cause, among the many which occurred in Castile during the 
fifteenth century, more prolific of intestine discord, than the 

(n Rades 7 Andrada, Las Trei Ordenes, part l» fol. l»— 15, 43, M, 61, 64, 
66, 67 J P«rt 2, ftd. 11, 81 J part 3, fol. 42, 49. 50.— Caro de Torres, Ordenes 
MUitares. passim.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. ;33.— Garibay, Com. 
pendio, lib. 11, cap. 13.— Zurita, Anales, torn. v. lib. 1, cap. 19.— Oviedo. 
Quincuag:enas, Mil. bat. I, quinc. 3, dial. 1. 
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election to these posts, hi too importaiit to be intrnsted to any 
snbjeety and the snooesskm to which was sore to be oontested 
b^r a host of competitors. Taabella seems to haye settled in her 
mind the course of policir to be adopted in this matter at a 
very early period of her reign. On Doeasion of a Tacaney in the 
{prand-mastership of St. James, by the death of the incombent, 
in 1476, she made a rapid journey on horseback, her nsnal mode 
of travellinff, from Yalhidolid to the town of Udes, where a 
chapter of the order was deliberating on the election of a new 
principal. The qneen, nresenting nerself before this body, 
represented with so mnch energy the inconTenience of deyolv- 
ing powers of such magnitude on any prirate indiiidnal, and 
its utter inoompatibil^ with public oraer, that she prcTailed on 
them, smarting, aj3 they were, under the erils of a disputed 
succession, to solicit the administration for the hin^, her hus- 
band. That monarch, indeed, consented to waive this privily 
in favour of Alonso de Cardenas, one of the competiton for the 
office, and a loyal servant of the crown ; but at his decease in 
1499, the sovereigns retained the possession of the vacant 
mastership, conformably to a papal decree, which granted them 
its administration for life, in tiie same manner as had been 
done with that of Calatrava in 1487t >nd of Alcantara in 
1494.(1) 

The sovereigns were no sooner vested with l^e contiol of the 
military orders, than they began with their characteristic 
promptaess to reform the various corruptions which had im- 
paired their ancient discipline. They erected a council for the 
^neral superintendence of afiSurs relating to the orders, and 
invested it with extensive powers both of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. They supplied the vacant benefices with persons 
of acknowledged worth, exercising an impartiality which could 
never be maintained by any private individual, necessarily 
exposed to the influence of personal interests and affections. 
By this harmonious distribution, the honours, which had before 
been held up to the highest bidder, or made the subject of a 
furious canvas, became the incentive and sure recompense of 
desert. (2) 

In the following reign, the grand-masterships of these frater- 
nities were annexed in perpetuity to tiie crown of Castile by a 
bull of Pope Adrian the Sixth ; while their subordinate dig- 

(1) Caro de Torres, Ordenes MOitares, fol. 46, 74. 83.— Pulgar, Reyes 
Cfit61ico8« part 9, cap. 64.— Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes part 1, 
fol. 69, 70 J part 2, fol. 82, 83 j part 3, fol. 64.— Ovlcdo, Quincnagenas, MS. 
bat. 1, quinc. 2, dial, l.— The sovereiffns gave great otfence to the jealous 
grandees who were com];>etitors for the mastership of St. James, by conferring 
that dignity on Alonso de Cardenas, with their usual policy of making merit' 
xather than birth the standard of preferment. 

(2) Caro de Torres, Ordenes MiUtazes, fol. 84.— Rlol has given a fiill account 
of the constltationof this council.— Infonne, i^ud Sem«niuio Emdito,tom.iU. 
pp. 164 et se^. 
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nities, having: suryived the object of their original creation, — ^the 
subjugation of the Moors, degenerated into the empty decora- 
tions, the stars and garters, of an order of nobility. (1) 

rV. Yindication of ecclesiastical rights belonging to the 
crown from papal usurpation. — In the earlier stoges of the 
Castilian monarchy, the sovereigns appear to have neld a su- 
premacy in spiritual, very similar to that exercised by them in 
temporal matters. It was comparatively late that tne nation 
submitted its neck to the papal yoke, so closely riveted at a 
subsequent period ; and even the Komish ritual was not admit- . 
ted into its churches till long after it had been adopted in the 
rest of Europe. (2) But, when the code of the Fartidas was pro- 
mulgated in the thirteenth century, the maxims of the canon 
law came to be permanently established. The ecclesiastical 
encroached on the lay tribunals. Appeals were perpetually 
carried up to the Roman court ; and the popes, pretending to 
regulate me minutest details of church economy, not only dis- 
posed of inferior benefices, but ^adually converted the right of 
confirming[ elections to the episcopal and higher ecclesiastical 
dignities, into that of appointment. (3) 
' These usurpations of the church had been repeatedly the 
subject of grave remonstrance in cortes. Several remedial 
enactmente nad passed that body during the present reign, 
especially in relation to the papal provision of foreigners to 
benefices ; an evil of much greater magnitude in Spain than in 
other countries of Europe, since the episcopal demesnes, fre- 
<^uently covering the Moorish frontier, became an important 
line of national defence, obviously improper to be intrusted to 
the keeping of foreigners and absentees. Notwithstanding the 
efforts of cortes, no effectual remedy was devised for this latter 
grievance, until it became the subject of actual collision between 
the crown and the pontiff, in reference to the see of Tarayona, 
and afterwards of 0uen9a.(4) 

(1) The reader will find a view of the condition and general resources of 
the military orders as existing in the present century in Spain, in Laborde, 
Itindraire Descriptif de I'Espagne (2nd edition, Paris, 1827-30), torn. t. 
pp. 102—117. 

(2) Most readers are acquainted with the curious story, related by Robertson, 
of the ordeal to which the Romish and Muzarabic rituals were sufc^ectedin the 
reign of Alfonso VI., and the ascendancy which the combination of kingcraft and 
priestcraft succeeded in securing to the former in opposition to the will at the 
nation. Cardinal Ximenes afterwards establb^ed a magnifl<!ent chapel in the 
cathedral church of Toledo for the performance of the Muzarabic services, 
which have continued to be retained there to the present time. — Fl^chier, 
Histoire du Cardinal Ximen&s (Paris, 1693), p. 142.— Bourgoanne, Travels in 
Spain, Eng. Trans, vol. ill. chap. 1. 

(3) Marina, Ensayo Histbrico-Crltico, Nos. 322, 334, 341.— Riol, Informe, 
apud Semanario Erudito, pp. 92, et seq. 

(4) Marina, Ensayo Histdrico-Critioo, Nos. 335— 837.— Oidenancas Reales, 
lib. 1, tit. 3, leyes 19, 20 j lib. 2, tit. 7, ley 2 j lib. 3, tit. 1, ley fi.— Rlol, 
Informe, apud Semanario Erudito, loc. cit.— In the latter part of Henry IV.'s 
reign, a papal bull had been granted against the provision of foreigners to 
benefices.— Mariana, Hist, d^ Espaua, torn. vii. p. 196, ed, Valencia. 
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SixtoB the Fourth had conferred the latter benefice, on its 
beooming: vacant in 1482, on his nephew. Cardinal San Giorgio, 
a Ghenoese, in direct opposition to the wishes of the queen, who 
would have bestowed it on her chaplain, Alfonso de Burg^os, in 
exchange for the bishopric of Cordova. An ambassador was 
accordingly despatched by the Castilian soverei^s to Borne, to 
remonstrate on the papal appointment ; but without effect, as 
l^tus replied, with a desree of presumption which miffht 
better have become his predecessors of the twelfth century, that 
'* he was head of the church, and, as such, possessed of unlimi- 
ted power in the distribution of benefices, and that he was not 
bound to consult the inclination of any potentate on earth, any 
fSarther than might subserve the interests of religion." 

The sovereigns, highly dissatisfied with this response, ordered 
their subjects, ecclesiastical as well as lay, to quit the papal 
dominions ; an iniunotion which the former, fearful of the 
sequestration of their temporalities in Castile, obeyed with as 
much promptness as the latter. At the same time, Ferdinand 
and Isabella proclaimed their intention of inviting the princes 
of Christendom to unite with them in convoking a ^neral 
council for the reformation of the manifold abuses which dis- 
honoured the church. No sound could have grated more 
unpleasantly on the pontifical ear than the menace of a general 
oouncil, particularly at this period, when ecclesiastical corrup- 
tions had reached a height which could but ill endure its scru- 
tinv. Thepope became convinced that he had ventured too far, 
ana that Henry the Fourth was no longer monarch of Castile. 
He accordingly, despatched a le^te to Spain, fully empowered 
to arrange the matter on an amicable basis. 

The legate, who was a layman, bv name Domingo Centurion, 
no sooner arrived in Castile, than he caxised the sovereigns to 
be informed of his presence there, and the purpose of his mis- 
sion ; but he received orders iostantly to quit the kin8[dom, 
without attempting so much as to disclose the nature of ms in- 
structions, since they could not but be derogatory to the diraity 
of the crown. A safe-conduct was granted for himself and his 
suite ; but, at the same time, great surprise was exi)re8sed that 
any one shoidd venture to ai)pear, as envoy from his Holiness, 
at the court of Castile, after it had been Seated by him with 
such unmerited indignity. 

Far from .resenting this ungracious reception, the legate 
affected the deepest numility ; professing himself willing to 
waive whatever immunities ne mij^ht claim as papal ambas- 
sador, and to submit to the jurisdiction of the sovereigns as one 
of their own subjects, so that he nught obtain an audience. 
Cardinal Mendoza, whose influence in the cabinet had gained 
him the title of ** third king of Spain," apprehensive of the 
consequences of a protracted rupture with tne church, inter- 
posed on behalf of the envoy, whose conciliatory deportment 
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ftt lenfftii 80 far mitigated the resentment of the sovereigns, 
that tney oonsented to open nep^>tiationB with the oonrt of 
Rome. The result was the publioation of a bull by Siztus the 
Fourth, (1) in whioh his Holiness eng:ag:ed to promote snoh 
natives to the^ higher difinoities of the ohnroh in Castile as 
should be nominated by Ui4 monarch? of that kingdom ; and 
Alfonso de Burros was aooordingl^r translated to the see of 
Cuen9a. Isabella, on whom the dutios of eoolesiastioal prefer- 
ment devolved by the act of settlement, availed herself of the 
rights, thus wrested from the grasp of Bome, to exalt to the 
vacant sees persons of exemplarjr pietv and learning : holding 
light, in oompaiiBon with the faitnM discharge of this duty, 
every minor consideration of interest, and even the solicitations 
of her husband, as we shall see hereafter. (2) And the ohroni- 
der of her reini dwells with complacency on those good old 
times, when churchmen were to be found of such sin^ar 
modesty at to require to be urged to accept the dignities to 
which their merits entitled them. (3} 

y . The regrol&tion of trade.~It will be readily conceived that 
trade, agriculture, and every branch of industry must have 
languished under the misrule of preceding reigns. For what 
purpose, indeed, strive to aocumuiato wealth, when it would 
only serve to sharpen ihe appetite of the spoiler i For what 
purpose cultivate the earth, when the fruite were suTe to be 
swept away, even before the harvest-time, in some ruthless 
foray } The frequent famines and pestilences which occurred 
in the latter part of Henry's reign and the commencement of 
his suocessor's, show too plainly the squalid condition of the 
people, and their utter destitution of all usefdl arte. We are 
assured by the curate of Los Palacios, that the plague broke 
out in the southern distriote of the kingdom, carryiuff off ei^ht, 
or nine, or even fifteen thousand inhabitante from nie various 
cities ; while the prices of the ordinary alimente of life rose 
to a height which put them above the reach of Ihe poorer 
classes of the community. In addition to these physical evils, a 
fiEital shock was given to commercial credit by the adulteration 

(1) Riol, in hia account of this celebrated concordat, refers to the original 
instrument as existing in his time in the archives of Simancas. — Semanario 
Emdito, tom. iii. p. 95. 

(2) " Lo que es p&blico hoy en Espana 6 notorio,'* says Gonzalo de Oviedo, 
*' nnnca los Reyes Cathdiicos desearonni procuraron siiao que proveer 6 pre- 
sentar para las dlgnidades de la Iglesia hombres capazes € idoneos para la 
buena admiBistracion del serviclo del colto divino, 6 d la tmena ensefianza ^ 
utilidad de los Chriatianos sns vasalloai 7 entre todos los varones de ma 
ReynoB asf por largo conosdmiento como per larga 6 secreta informacion 
accordaron encqjer 6 elegir,'* &c.~ Qnincuagenas, MS. dial, de Talavera. 

(3) Salanr de Mendosa, Crdn. del Gran Cardenal, lib. i. cap. 5S.— Idem, 
DignldadM de OastiUa, p. S74.— Polgar, Reyes CatdUoos, part S, cap. 104. See 
also the similar independent conduct pursued by Ferdinand, three years 
previous, with reference to the see of Taracona. related by Zorita, Anales, 
torn. Iv. fbl. 904. 
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of the coin. Under Henry the Fourth, it is oomjmted that 
there were no less than one hundred and fiftv mints openly 
lioensed by the erown, in addition to many others erected by 
individuals without any legal authority. The abuse oame to 
such a height, that people at length retnsed to reoeive inpay- 
ment of tiouBir debts the debased coin, whose value depreciated 
more and more every day ; and the little trade whioh remained 
in Oastile was oazried on by barter, as in the primitive stages 
of society. (1) 

The magnitude of the evil was such as to claim the earliest 
attention of the oortes under the new monarohs. Acts were 

Sassed fixing the standard and legsl value of the different 
enominations of coin. A new cdnage was subsequently made. 
Five royal mints were alone authorised, afterwards augmented 
to seven, and severe penaltios denounced against the fabrication 
of money elsewhere. The reform of the currency gradually 
infused new life into commerce^ as the return of the circula- 
tions, which have been interrupted for a while, quickens the 
animal body. This was furthered by salutary laws for the 
encouragement 6f domestic industry. Internal communication 
was fa^tated by the construction of roads and bridges. 
Absurd restrictions on change of residence, as well as the 
onerous duties whioh had been imposed on commercial inter- 
course between Castile and Aragon, were repealed. Several 
judicious laws were enacted for the protection of foreign trade ; 
and the flourishing condition of the mercantile marine may be 
inferred from that of llie mUitary, whioh enabled the sove- 
reigns to fit out an armament of seventy sail in 1482, from the < 
ports of Biscay tftidAndalusia, for the defence of Naples against 
the Turks. Some of their regulations, indeed, as those pro- 
hibiting the exportation of the precious metals, savour too 
strongly of the ignorance of the true principles of commercial 
legislation, which has distinguished the Spaniards to the pre- 
sent day. But others, again, as that for relieving the importa- 
tion of foreign books nom all duties, " because," says the 
statute^ '* they bring both honour and profit to the kingdom, by 
the Jollities which the^ afford for nmking men learned," are 
not only in advance of that ag^e, but may sustain an advan- 
tageous comparison with provisions on corresponding subjects 
in Spain at the present time. Public credit was re-established 
by the punctualil^ with whioh the government redeemed the 
debt contracted during the Portuguese war ; and, notwith- 
standing the repeal of various arbitrary imposts, which enriched 
the exchequer under Henry the Fourth, such was the advance 
of the country under tlie wise economy of the present reign, 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes CafaSlicos, MS. cap. 44.--See a letter from one of 
Heiury*8 subjects, cited by Saez, Monedas de Enrique IV. p. 3 ; also tbe 
coarse satire (composed m Hemcy's reign) of •' Mingo Revulgo," especially 
coplas 24—37. 
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that the reyeniie was augmented neariy six-fold between the 
years 1477 and 1482.(1) 
Thus released from the heayy burdens imj^osed on it, the 

Spring of enterprise reeoyered its former elasticity. The pro- 
uotive capital of the country was made to flow through the 
Tanons channels of domestic industry. The hills and. the 
Tallejrs again rejoiced in the labour of the husbandman ; and 
the cities were embellished with stately edifices, both public 
and private, which attracted the gaze and commendation of 
foreigners. (2) The writers of that day are unbounded in their 
plaudits or Isabella, to whom they principally ascribe this 
auspicious revolution in the condition of the country and its 
inhabitants, (3) which seems almost as magical as one of those 
transformations in romance wrought by the hands of some 
benevolent fairy. (4) 

VI. The pre-eminence of the rojral authority. — ^This, which, 
as we have seen, appears to have been the natiiral result of the 
policy of Ferdinand and Isabella, was derived quite as much 
from the influence of their private characters as from their 
public measures. Their acknowledged talents were supported 
by a dignifled demeanour, which formed a striking contrast with 
the meanness in mind and manners that had distinguished their 
predecessor. They both exhibited a practical wisdom in their 
own personal relations, which always commands respect, and 

(1) Pragmiticas del Reyno, fol. 64.'OrdeQau9as Reales, lib. 4, tit. 4, ley 82 ; 
lib. 6, tit. 8, ley 9 ; lib. 6, tit. 9. ley 49 ; lib. 6, tit. 10, ley 13.— Col. de Cddolas, 
torn. V. No. 182.— See also other wholesome laws for the enooniagement of 
commerce and general securi^ of property, as that respecting contracts (Ub. 6, 
tit. 8, 1^ 6),— fraudulent teadesmen (lib. 5, tit. 8, 1^ «),— purvqranoe (lib. 6. 
tit. 11, ley 2 et al).— Recopilacion de las Leyes, lib. 5, tit. 20, 81, 22} lib. 6, 
tit. 18, ley 1.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, part 8, cap. 99. — Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. 
fol. 312. — Mem. de la Acad^ de Hist. tom. vL Uust. 1 1.— The revenue it appears 
in 1477* amounted to 27t4i 6,228 maravedis; and in l^e year 1483, we find it 
increased to 160,695,288 maravedis. (Ibid. Dust. 6).— A survenr of the kingdom 
was made between the years 1477 and 1479, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
value of the royal rents, which formed the basis of the economical regulations 
adopted by the cortes of Toledo. Although this survey was conducted on no 
uniform plan, yet, according to Senor Clemendn, it exhibits such a varieU^ of 
important details respecting the resources and population of the country, that 
it mtist materially contribute towards an exact history of this period. The 
compilation, which consists of twelve folio volumes in manuscript, is deposited 
in the archives of Simancas. 

(2) One oi the statutes passed at Toledo expressly provides for the erection 
of spacious and handsome edifices {caaaa grandes y bienfechat) for the trans, 
action of municipal affldrs in all the principal towns and cities in the kingdom. 
— Ordenangas Reales, lib. 7, tit. i, I^ ].— See also L. Marineo, Cosas Memo- 
rabies, passim ; et al. auct. 

• (3) *' Cosa fne por derto maravUlosa,** exdaims Pulgar, in his Glosa on the 
Mingo Revulgo, " que lo que muchos hombres, y grandes seiiores no se 
acordaron A hacer en muchos anos, tola una muger, con su trabi^o y gober. 
nacion lo hizo en poco tiempo.*' — Copla 21. 
(4) The beautiful lines of ^rgil, so often misapplied, 

" Jam redit et Virgo ; redeunt Satumia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies," &c., 

teem to admit here of a pertinent (application, 
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whioh, howevBT it may have Bayonred of worldly poHoy in Fer- 
dinand, was, in his consort, fonnded on the purest and most 
exalted prind^e. Under sncli a soyereign. the court, which 
had heen Httlel)etter than a brothel nnder tne preceding reifn, 
became the nursery of virtue and generous ambition. Isabdla 
watched assiduously over the nurture of the hiffh-bom damsels 
of her court, whom she received into the royal palace, causing 
them to be educated under her own eye, and endowing them 
with liberal portions on their marriage. (1) By these and 
similar acts oi affectionate solicitude, she endeared herself to 
the higher classes of her subjects, while the patriotic tendency 
of her public conduct established her in the hearts of the 
pNBople. She possessed, in combination with the feminine quali- 
ties which be^ love, a masculine energy of character, which 
struck terror into the guilty. She enforoea the execution of her 
own plans, oftentimes eyen at great personal haziurd, with a 
resolution surpassing that of her husband. Both were singu- 
larly temperate, indeed fru^, in their dress, equipage, and 
general style of Hying ; seeking to affect others less by external 
I)omp than by the silent thougn more potent influence of per- 
sonal qualities. On all such occasions as demanded it. however, 
they displayed a princely magnificence, which dazzled the mul- 
titude, and is blazoned with great solemnity in the garrulous 
chronicles of the day. (2) 

The tendencies oi the present administration were undoubt- 
edly to strengthen the power of the crown. This was the point 
to which most of the feudal governments of Europe at this 
epoch were tendmg. But Isabella was far from being actuated 
by the selfish aim or unscrupulous policy of many contemporary 
princes, who, like Louis the jBHeventii, sought to govern oy the 
arts of dissimulation, and to establiui their own authority by 
fomenting the divisions of their powerful vassals. On the con- 
trary, she endeavoured to bind together the disjointed frag- 
ments of the state, to assign to each of its great divisions its 
constitutional limits, and, by depressing the aristocracy to its 
proper level and elevating the commons, to consolidate the 
whole under the lawful supremacy of the crown. At least, 
such was the tendency of her admimstration up to the present 
period of our history. These laudable objects were gradually 
achieved without fraud or violence, by a course of measures 

(1) Carro de las Dofias, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Oust. 21.— 
As one example of the moral discipline introduced by Isabella in her court, we 
may dte the enactments against gamlngr, which had been carried to great 
excess under the preceding reigns.— See Ordenan^as Reales (lib. 2, tit. U, ley 
81 } lib. 8, tit. 10, ley 7). L. Marineo, according to whom " hell is ftiU of 
gamblers," highly commends the sovereigns for their efforts to discountenance 
tills vice.— Cosas Memorables, f(d. l66. 

(S) See, for example, the splendid ceremony of Prince John's baptism, to 
which the gossiptaig curate of Ix>s Palacios devotes the ssnd and sard <;hapter9 
Cf )ii8 History, 
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equally landable ; and the varions orders of the monarchy, 
brought into harmonioiu action with each other, were enabled 
to turn the forces, which had before been wasted in civil oqnfdot, 
to the rlorions career of discovery and conquest which it was 
destinea to ran daring the remainder of l^e century. 

The sixth TolQme of the Memoirs of fhe Royal Spanish Academy of History, 
published in 1821, is devoted altog^ether to the reign of Isabella. It is distri- 
bated into Illastrations, as they are termed, of the varioos branches of the 
administrative policy of the queen, of her personal character, and of the con. 
dition of science under her government. These essays exhibit much eorioiu 
research, being derived firmn nnquestionable contemporary docmnentSt printed 
and manuscript, and flrom the public archives. They are compiled wi^ much 
discernment; and as they throw light on some of the most recondite trans- 
actions of thte reign, are of inestimable service to the historian. Hie author 
of the volume is the late lamented secreteury of the Academy, Don Diego 
Clemencbi j one of the few who survived the wreck of scholarship in Spain, 
and who, with the emdition which has fkeqaently dtttingnished his country- 
men, combined the liberal and enlarged opinions which would do honour to 
any country. 



CHAPTER YIL 

ESTABLISHMEKT OE THE MODEEN INQTTISITION". 

Origin of the Ancient InlriuisitlQn— Retrospective "^ew of the Jews in Spain — 
Their Wealth and Civilisation — Bigotry of the Age — Its Influence on Isabella 
— Her Confessor, Torquemada— Bull authorising the Inquisition— Tribunal 
at Seville— Forms of Trial— Torture — ^Autos da Fe— Number of Convictions— 
Perfidious Policy of Rome. 

It is painfull, after having: dwelt so long: on the important 
benefits resulting to Castile from the comprehensive policy of 
Isabella, to be compelled to turn to the darker side of the 
picture, and to exhibit her as accommodating: herself to the 
illiberal spirit of the age in which she lived, so fior as to 
sanction one of the grossest^ abuses that ever disgraced 
humanity. The present chapter will be devoted to the esta- 
blishment* and early progress of the Modem Inquisition; an 
institution which has probably contributed more than any 
other cause to depress the lofty character of the ^ ancient 
Spaniard, and which has thrown, the gloom of fanaticism over 
those lovely regions, which seem to oe the natural abode of 
festivity and pleasure. 

In the present liberal state of knowledge^ we look with dis- 
gust at the pretensions of anv human being, howeyer exalted, 
to invade the sacred rights of conscience, inaUenamy possessed 
by every man. We feel that the spiritual concerns of an. 
individuied may be safely left to himself, as most interested 
in them, except so far as thej can be affected by argument or 
friendly monition ; that the idea of compelling belief in parti* 
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onlar dooiaiiies is a solecism, as absurd as wioked ; and, so far 
from oondemning to the stake or the gibbet, men who pertina- 
ciously adhere to their conscientious opinions in contempt of 
personal interests and in the face of danger, we should rather 
feel disposed to imitate the spirit of antiqui^ in raising altars 
and statues to their memory, as having displayed the highest 
efforts of human virtue. But, although these truths are now sb 
obvious as rather to deserve the name of truisms, the world has 
been slow, very slow, in arriving at them, after many centuries 
of unspeakable oppression and misery. 

Acts of intolerance are to be discerned from the earliest period 
in which Christianity became the esteblished religion of the 
Eoman empire ; but they do not seem to have flowed from any 
systematised plan of persecution, until the papal authority had 
swollen to a considerable height. The popes, who claimed 
the spiritual allegiance of all Christendom, regarded heresy as 
treason against themselves, and, as such, deserving all the 
penalties which sovereigns have uniformly visited on this, in 
their eyes, unpardona^e offence. The crusades, which, in 
the early part of the thirteenth century, swei>t so ^^rcely 
over the southern provinces of France, exterminating their 
inhabitants, and blasting the fair buds of civilisation which had 

fut forth after the long feudal winter, opened the way to the 
nquisition ; and it was on the ruins of this once happy land 
that were first erected the bloody altars of that tribunal. (1) 

After various modifications, the province of detecting and 
punishing heresy was exclusively committed to the hands of 
the Dominican friars ; and in 1233, in the reign of 8t. Louis, 
and under the pontificate of Gregory the Ninth, a code for the 

(1) Mosheixn, Ecdesiastical History, translated by Maclaine (Charlestown, 
1810), cent. IS, p. 2» ckaipk 5. — Sismondi, Histoire des Francais (Paris, 1821), 
torn. vi. chap. 24 — 28} torn. vii. chap. 2, 3. — Idem, De la Ldtt^rature du Midi 
de TEorope (Paris, 1813), torn. i. chi^p. 6. — In the former of these works 
M. Sismondi has described the physical ravages of the crusades in southern 
France^ witii the same spbit and eloquence with which he has eschibited their 
desolatmg moral influence in the latter. 

Some Cathc^c writers would fain excuse St. Dominic from the imputation 
of having: founded the Inquisition. It is true he died some yesft's before the 
perfect organisation of that tribunal ^ but, as he established the jMinciples on 
which, and the monkish militia by whom, it was administered, it is doing: him 
no iAiustice to regard him as its real author.— The Sicilian Paramo, indeed, in 
his heavy quarto (De Oxigine et Progreesu Oflicil Sanct» Inquisittonis, Matriti, 
ifiOS), traces it up to a much mate remote antiquity, which, to a Protestant 
ear at least, savours not a little of blasphemy.. According to him, God was 
the first inquisitor, and bis condemnation of Adam and Eve fbrnished the 
model of the judicial forms observed in the trials of the Holy Office. The 
sentence of Adam was the type of the inquisitorial reeoncUiaHon ; his subse- 
quent raiment of the skina of animals was the modd of the »an-benito; and 
his expulsion from Paradise the precedent for the confiscation of the goods of 
heretics. This learned personage deduces a succession of inquisitors through 
the imtrJandis, Moses, Nebuchadnezzar, and killer David, down to John the 
Baptist, and even our Saviour, in whose precepts and conduct he finds 
abundant authority for l^e tribunal!— Pwamo, De Orighie Inquisitionis, lib. l, 
ttt. 1, 2, 3. 
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regulation of their proceedings was^ finallv digested. The tri« 
banal, after haying been successiyely adopted in Italy and 
Germany, was introduced into Aragon, where, in 1242, addi- 
tional x>royisions were* framed by the council of Tarragona, on 
the basis of those of 1233, which may properly be considered as 
the primitive instructions of the Hofy Omce in Spain, (l) 

This Ancient Inquisition, as it is termed, bore the same 
odious peculiarities in its leading features as the Modem ; the 
same im^netrable secrecy in its proceedings, the same insidious 
modes of accusation, a similar use of torture, and similar 
penalties for the offender. A sort of manual, drawn up by 
Eymerich, an Aragonese inquisitor of the fourteenth century, 
for the instruction of the judges of the Holy Office, prescribes 
all those ambiguous forms of interrogation, by which the 
unwary and perhaps innocent victim might be circumvented. (2) 
The principles on which the ancient Inquisition was established 
are no less repugnant to justice than those which regulated the 
modem ; although the former, it is true, was mnch less exten* 
sive in its operation. The arm of persecution, however, fell 
with sufficient heaviness, especially during ih.e thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, on the unfortunate Albigenses, who from. 
the proximity and political relations of Aragon and Provence, 
had oecome numerous in the former kingdom. The i^rsecution 
appears, however, to have been chiefly confined to tms unfortu- 
nate sect, and there is no evidence that the Holy Office, not- 
wil^stuiding papal brie£3 to that effi^ot, was fully organised in 
Castile before the reign of Isabella. This is perhaps imputable 
to the paucity of heretics in that kingdom. It cannot, at any 
rate, be charged to any lukewarmness in its sovereigns ; since 
they, from the time of St. Ferdinand, who heaped the faggots 

(1) SiBmondi, Hist, ties Ftan^ais, torn. vii. chap..3.— Limborch, History dT 
the InquisltloDy translated by Chaodler (Lond. 1731), book 1, chap. 24. — 
Llorentey Histoire Critlqae de I'Inquisition d'Espagne (Paris, 1818), torn.' i. 
p. 110. — Before this lime we find a constitution of Peter I. of Aragon against 
heretics, prescribing in certain cases the homing of heretics and the confis- 
cation of their estates, in 1197. — Marca Hispanica, sive limes Hispanicus 
(Paxisiis, 1688), p. 1384. 

(3) Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetos, torn. ii. p. 186.— Uorente, Hist, de 
rinquisition, torn. i. pp. 110— 194.— Puigblandi dtes some of the instructions 
from Eymexich*s work, whose author!^ in the courts ct the Inquisition he 
compares to that of Gratian's Decretals in other ecclesiastical Judicatures. 
One of these may suffice to show the spirit of the whole, ** When the inquisitor 
has an opportunity, he shall manage so as to introduce to the conversation of 
the prisoner some one of his accomplices, or any other converted heretic, 
who shall feign that he still persists in his heregj, telling him that he had 
al^wed for the sole purpose of escaping puuishment, by decdving the 
inquisitors. Having thus gahied his confidence, .he shall go into his odl some 
day after dinner, and, keeping up the conversation till night, shall remain 
with him \mitr pretext of its being too late for him to return home. He shall 
then urge the prisoner to tell him all the particulars of his past life, having 
first told him the whole of his own $ and in the mean time spies shall be kept 
in hearing at the door, as well as a notary, in order to cotUy yrhat may be 
said witUn.**— Puigblauch, Inquisition Unmasked, tmoilated by Waltoii 
(I^ondOD, I8IO), vol. i. pp. 238, 399, 
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on tlie blaidiig pile viih his own hands, down to that of John 
the Seoond, Isabella's father, who hunted the unhappy heretics 
of Biscay like so many wild beasts among the mountains, had 
eyer evinced a lively zeal for the orthodox faith. (1) 

By the middle of the fifteenth century, the Albigensian heresy 
had become nearly extirpated by the Inquisition of Aragon ; so 
that this ii^emal engine might have oeen suffered to sleep 
undisturbed from want of sufacient fuel to keep it in motion, 
when new and ample materials were discovered m l^e unfortu- 
nate race of Israel, on whom the sins of their fathers have been 
so unsparingly visited by every nation in Christendom among 
whom they have sojourned almost to the present century. Ai 
this remarkable people, who seem to have preserved their unity 
of character unbroken amid the thousand fragments into which 
they have been scattered, attained perhaps to greater considera- 
tion in Spain than in any other part of Europe, and as the 
efforts of the Inquisition were directed principally against them 
during the present reign, it may be well to take a brief review 
of theur preceding history in the Peninsula. 

Under the Yisigothio empire the Jews multiplied exceedingly 
in the country, and were permitted to acquire consideraole 
power and wealth; but no sooner had their Arian masters 
embraced the orthodox faith, than they began to testify their 
zeal by pouring on the Jews the most pituess storm of per- 
secution. One of their laws alone condemned the whole race 
to slavery; and Montesquieu 'remarks, without much exagge- 
ration, that to tiie Gothic code may be traced all the maxims 
of the modem Inquisition, the monks of the fifteenth century 
only copying, in reference to the Israelites, the bishops of the 
seventh. (2) 

After the Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaps with 

(1) Mariana, Hist, de Espaiia, lib. 18, cap. 11 ; lib. 21, cap. 17.— Llorente, 
Hist, de Plnquisition, torn. 1 . chap. 3. The nature of the penance imposed on 
teoondled heretics by the andent Inqcdsitikin was much more severe than that 
of later times. liorente cites an act of St. Dominic respecting a person of this 
description, named Ponce Roger. The penitent was commanded to ^be 
**»tr^ped qfhi» cMhe»t and beaten with rods by a prxeat, three Sundays in sue- 
eessiont from the gate of the dtp to the door of the church g not to eat any kind 
of animal food during his whole life j to keep tliree Lents a year, without even 
eating fish J to abstain from fish, oil, and whie three di^ in the week, during 
Ufe, except in case of sickness or excessive labour ; to wear a religions dress 
with a small cross embroidered on each side of the breast j to attend mass every 
day if he had the means of doing so, and vespers on Sundays and festivals ; to 
recite the service for the day and the night, and to repeat the pater noster seven 
times in the day, ten tunes in the evening, and twenty times at midnight ! *' 
(Ibid, chap, 4.) If the said Roger failed in any of the above requisitions, he was 
to l>e burnt as a rdapsM heretic 1 This was the encouragement held out by 
St. Dominic to penitence. 

(a) Montesquieu, Esprit des Loix, liv. 28, chap. I .—See the canon of the irth 
council of IHoledo, condemning the laraelltish race to bondage, fai Florez, Espafia 
Sagrada (Madrid, 1745-47), torn. vi. p. 229.— Fuero Juzgo (ed. de la Acad.; 
Madrid, 181& j lib. 18, tit. 2 and 3) is composed of the most inhuman ordinance^ 
agfdiist t^ uolbrtanate people. 
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But all this royal patronage proyed inoompetent to protect 
the Jews when their flounshing fortunes haa risen to a sufii- 
(dent height to excite popular enyy, augmented, as it was, bj 
that profuse ostentation of equipage and apparel for which this 
singular people, notwithstanding their avarice, have, usually 
shown a predilection. (1) Sttories were circulated of tiieir con- 
tempt for the Catholic worship, their desecration of its most 
hol^ sTmbols, and of their crucifixion, or other sacrifice, of 
Christian children at the celebration of their own Passover. (2) 
With these foolish, calumnies, the more probable eharffe of 
usury and extortion was industriously preferred against tnem ; 
till at length, towards the dose of the fdurteenth centuiy, the 
^Euiatical populace, stimulated in many instances by the no 
less fanatical clergy, and perhaps encoura^ by the numerous 
class of debtors to uie Jews, who found this a convenient mode 
of settling their accounts, made a fierce assault on this unfor- 
tunate people in Castile and Aragon, breaking into their 
bouses, violating their most private sanctuaries, scattering their 
costly collections and fomiture, and consiniing the wretched 
proprietors to indiscriminate massacre, wiuiout regard to sex 
or age. (3) 

In this crisis, the only remedy left to the Jews was a real or 
feigned conversion to Christianity. St. Vincent Ferrier, a Do- 
minican of Yalencia, performed such a quantit]^ of miracles, inr 
furtherance of this purpose, as might have excited the envy of 
any saint in the calendar ; and these, aided by his eloquence, 
are said to have changed the hearts of no less than thirly-fiye 
thousand of the race of Israel, which doubtless must be reckoned 
the greatest mirade of all. (4) 

(1) Sir Walter Scott, with his usual discernment, has availed himself of those 
opposite traits in his portraite of Rebecca and Isaac in Ivanhoe, in iniiich he 
seems to have contrasted the lights and shadows of the Jewish character. The 
hnmiliating state of the Jews, however, exhibited in this romance, affords no 
analogy to their social condition in Spain} as is evinced not merely by ttieir 
wealth, which was also conspicaoos in the English Jews, but by the high 
degree of civilisation, and even political consequence, which, notwithstand- 
ing the occasional ebullitions of popular pr^udice, they were permitted to 
reach there. 

(2) Calumnies of this kind were current an over Europe. The English reader 
win call to mind the monkish fiction of the litde Christian, 

" Slain with cursed Jewes, as it is notable," 

singing most devoutly after his throat was cut fh>m ear to ear, In Chaucer's 
Prioresse's TSle. See another instance in the old Scottish ballad of the ** Jew's 
Daughter,** m Percy's '* Rcdiques of Ancient Poetry.** 

(3) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat6Iioos, MS. cap. 43. — Mariana, Hist, de Espafta, 
torn. ii. pp. 186, 187. — ^In 1391, 6,000 Jews were sacrificed to the popular Airy, 
and, according to Mariana, no less than 10,000 perished from the same cause 
in Navarre about sixty years before.— See tom. i. p. 913. 

(4) According to Mariana, the restoration of sight to the blind, feet to the 
lame, even life to the dead, were miracles of ordinary occurrence witti St. Vin- 
cent. (Hist de Espana, tom. ii. pp. 2S9, 330.) The age of miracles had 
probably ceased br Isabella's time, or the Inquisition might have been spared. 
Kic. Antnmin. in hlfl notice of the life and labours of this Dominican (Bibllotheca 
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The legislatiye enaotments of this period, and still more under 
John the Seeond, daring the first half of the fifteenth oentury, 
were nnconunonly severe upon the Jews. While they were 
prohibited firoxn mingling fireely with the Ghiistians, and from 
exercising the professions for which they were best qualified, (1) 
their residence was restricted within oertain prescribed liinits 
of the cities which they inhabited; and they^ were not only 
debarred from their usual luxury of ornament in dress, but were 
held up to pubUc scorn, as it were, by some peculiar badge or 
emblem embroidered on their garments. (2) 

Snch was the condition of the Spanish Jews at the accession 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. The new Christians, or converts, 
as those who had renounced the faith of their fathers were 
denominated, were occasionally preferred to high ecclesiastical 
dignities, which they illustratea by their integrity and leam- 
ingf. They were intrusted with mxoucipal offices in the yarious 
cities of Castile ; and as their wealth famished an obyious 
resource for repaiiing, by way of marriage, the decayed for- 
tunes of the nobility, there was scarcely a family of rank in 
the land whose blood had not been contaminated at some period 
or other by mixture with the mala sangre, as it came after- 
wards to be termed, of Ihe house of Judah ; an ignominious 
stain, which no time has been deemed sufficient wholly to purge 
•way.(3} 

Notwithstanding the show of prosperity enjoyed by the con* 

Vetas, torn. ii. pp. 206, 207), states that he preached his Inspired sennans in his 
vemacniar Valencian dialect to audiences of French/Engrlish, and Italians indis- 
criminately, who all understood him perfectly well ; *' a circnmstance," says Dr. 
McCrie, in his valuaUe *' History of the Progress and Suppression of the 
Reformation in Spain '* (Edinhurgh, 1829), "which, if it prove anything, 
prores that the hearers of St. Vincent possessed more miraculous powers thim 
himself, and that they diould have been canonised, rather than the prMcher." 
—P. 87, note. 

(1) They were interdicted from the callings of vintners, grocers, taremers, 
especially of apothecaries, and of physicians and nurses.— Ordenangas Reales, 
lib. 8, tit. 3, leyes ll, 15, 18. 

(2) No law was more frequently reiterated than that prohibiting the Jews 
from acting as stewards of the nobility, or farmers and collectors of the 
public rents. The repetition of this law shows to wliat extent that people 
had engrossed what little was known of financial science in that day. For 
the multiplied enactments in CaatOe against them, see Ordenan^as Reales 
(lib. 8, tit. 3). For the regulations respecting the Jews in Aragon, many d 
them oppressive, particularly at the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
aee Fueros y Observandas del Reyno de Aragon (Zaragoza, i607)> torn. i. 
fol. 6. — Marca Hispanica, pp. 1416, 1433.— Zurita, Anales, tom. iii. lib. 12, 
cap. 45. 

(3) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 48.— Uorente, Hist, de I'Inquisition, 
pref. p. 26.— A manuscript, entitled Tizon de Etpaiia (Brand of Spain), tracing up 
many a noble pedigree to a Jewish or Mahometan root, obtained a circulation 
to the great scandal of the coimtry, which the efforts of the government, com- 
bined with those of the Inquisition, have not been wholly able to suppress. 
Copies of it, however, are now rarely to be met virith. (Doblado, Letters from 
Spain ; London, 1882 ; let. 2.) Clemencin notices two works with this title, one 
as ancient as Ferdinand and Isabella's time, and both written by Uahops.— > 
Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. p. 125. 

02 
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verted Jews, their dtoatioii was far from secure. Their prose- 
lytism had been too sadden to be generally sincere ; and as 
the task of dissimulation was too irksome to be permanently 
endured, they gradually became less circumspect, and exhibited 
the scandalous spectacle of apostates returning to wallow in the 
ancient inire of Judaism. The clergy, es]>ecially the Domini- 
cans, who seem to have inherited the quick scent for heresy 
which distinguished their frantic founder, were not slow in 
soimding the alarm; and the superstitious po]^ulace, easily 
rous^ to acts of violence in the name of religion, began to 
exhibit the most tumultuous movements, and actually massa- 
cred the constable of Castile in an attemprt to suppress tiiem at 
Jaen, the year preceding the accession of Isabella. After this 
period, the complaints against the Jewish heresy became still 
more clamorous, and the throne was repeatedly beset with 
petitions to devise some effectual means for its extirpation. (1) 
(1478.) 

A chapter of the Chronicle of l^e curate of Los Falacios, who 
lived at this time in Andalusia, where the Jews seem to have 
most abounded, throws considerable light on the real as weU 
as pretended motives of the subsequent persecution. "This 
accursed race," he says, speaking of the Israelites, " were either 
unwillinff to bring their children to be baptised, or, if they did, 
they washed away the stain on returning iiome. They dressed* 
thejr stews and o&er dishes with oil instead of lard ; abstained 
from pork ; kept the Passover; eat meat in Lent ; and sent oil 
to replenish the lamps of their synagogues ; with many other 
abominable ceremonies of their religion. They entertained no 
respect for monastic life, and frequently profaned the sanctity of 
religious houses by the violation or seduction of their iumates. 
They were an exceedingly politic and ambitious people, engross- 
ing the most lucrative municipal offices ; and preferred to gain 
their livelihood by traffic, in which they made exorbitant gains» 
rather than by manual labour or mechanical arts. They con- 
sidered themselves in the hands of the Egyptians, whom it was 
a merit to deceive and pilfer. By their wicked contrivances 
they amassed great wealth, and thus were often able to ally 
themselves by marriage with noble Christian fetmilies." (2) 

It is easy to discern, in this medley of credulity and super- 
stition, ^e secret envy entertained by the Castuians of the 
superior skill and industry of tiieir Hebrew brethren, and of 
the superior riches which these qualities secured to them ; and 
it is impossible not to suspect that the zeal of the most ortho- 
dox was considerably sharpened by worldly motives. 

Be that as it may, the cry against the Jewish abominations 
now became general. Among those most active in raising it 

(1) Mariana, Hist, de £spana» torn. li. p. 479.— Pulgar, Reyes Catblioos^ 
part S, cap. 77* 
(8) Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 43. 
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were Alfonso de Ojeda, a Domimcan, prior of the monaater^ of 
St. Paul in Seville, and Diego de Merlo, assistant of that city, 
who should not be defrauded of the meed of glory to whidi 
they are justly entitled by their exertions for the establishment 
of the modem Inquisition. These persons, after ur^g on the 
sovereigns the alarming extent to which the Jewish leprosy 
prevailed in Andalusia, loudly called for ^e introduction of 
the Holy Office, as the only enectual means of healing it. In 
this they were vigorously supnorted by Niccold Franco, the 
papal nuncio then residing at uie court of Castile. Ferdinand 
listened with complacency to a scheme which promised an 
ample source of revenue in the confiscations it involved ; but 
it was not so easy to vanquish Isabella's aversion to measures 
so repugnant to the natural benevolence and magnanimity of 
her character. Her scruples, indeed, were rather founded on 
sentiment than reason, the exercise of which was little counte- 
nanced in matters of faith in that day, when the dangerous 
masim, that the end iustifies the means, was universally 
received, and learned theologians seriously disputed whether 
it were permitted to make peace witii the inndel, and even 
whether promises made to them were obligatory on Chris- 
tians. (1) 

The policy of the Eoman church, at that time, was not only 
shown m its perversion of some of the most obvious principles 
of morality, but in the discouragement of all free inquiry in its 
disciples, whom it instructed to rely implicitiy in matters of 
conscience on their spiritual advisers. The artful institution 
of the tribunal of confession, established with this view, brought, 
as it were, tiie whole Christian world at the feet of tne clergy, 
who, far from hein^ always animated by the meek spirit of the 
Oospel, almost justitied the reproach of Voltaire, that confessors 
have been the source of most of the violent measures pursued 
by princes of the Catholic faitii.(2^ 

Isabella's serious temper, as well as early education, naturally 
disposed her to reliffious influences, i^otwithstanding the 
inoependence exhibited hj her in all secular affairs, in her own 
spiritual concerns she uniformly testified the deepest humility, 

(1) BenuOdez, Reyes Oat^cos, ubi supra.— Polgar, Reyes Cat61icos» part 2, 
-cap* 77- — Zuniga, Annales de SevUla, p. 386. — Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. 
p. 44. — Llarente, torn. i. pp. 143, 145. 

Some -writers are indined to view the Spanish Inqnisition, in its origin, 
as little else than a political engine. Gnizot remarks of. the tribunal iu 
one of his lectures, '* Elle contoiait en germe ce qu*eU.e est devenue ; mais 
elle ne I'^tait pas en commen^ant: elle ftit d'abord plus politique que 
religieuse, et destin^e k ^laintenir Tordre plutdt qu'i d^fendre la foi." 
(Oours d'Histoire Modeme; Paris, 1828-30; torn. v. lee. 11.) This state- 
ment is inaccurate in reference to Castile, where the facts do not warrant 
lis in inqiuting any other motive for its adoption than religious zeal. The 
^reneral character of Ferdinand, as well as the circumstances under which it 
was introduced into Aragon, may justify the inference of a more worldly 
]>ohcy in its establishment there. 

(2) Essai sur les Moeurs et TEsprit des Nations, chap. 176. 
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and deferred too implicitly to what she deemed the Buperior 
sagacity, or sanctity, of her ghostly ^counsellors. An instance 
of this humility may be worth recording. When Fray Fer- 
nando de Talavera, afterwards archbishop of Granada, who 
had been appointed confessor to the q^ueen, attended her for the 
first time m that capacity, he contumed seated after she had 
knelt down to make ner confession, which drew £rom her the 
remark, " that it was usual for both i)aTties to kneel." '* "No,'* 
replied the priest, " this is God's tribunal ; I act here as his 
mmister, and it is fitting that I should keep my seat, while 
your highness kneels before me." Isabella, far from takinf^ 
umbrage at the ecclesiastic's arrogant demeanour, compliea 
with m humlHty, and was afterwards heard to say, " This i» 
the confessor that I wanted." (1) 

Well had it been for the land, if the queen's conscience had 
always been intmsted to the keeping of persons of such exem- 

Slary piety as Talavera. Unfortunately, in her early days, 
uring the lifetime of her brother Henry, that charge was oom> 
mittea to a Dominican monk, Thomas de Torquemaoa, a native 
of Old Castile, subsequently raised to the ranx of prior of Santa 
Cruz in Segoyia, and condemned to in&mous immortaUty by 
the signal part which he performed in l^e tragedy of the 
Inquisition. This man, who concealed more pride under his 
monastic weeds than might have furnished fcnrth a convent of 
his order, was one of that class with whom zeal passes for reli- 
gion, and who testify their zeal by a fiery persecution of those 
whose oi«ed difiSsrs from their own ; who compensate for their 
abstinence from sensual indulgence, by giving scope to those 
deadHer vices of the heart, pride, bigotry, and intolerance, 
which are no less opposed to virtue, and are far more exten- 
sively mischievous to societv. This personage had eamestij 
laboured to infuse into Isabella's yoimg mind, to which his 
situation as her confessor gave him such ready access, the same 
spirit of fanaticism that glowed in his own. Fortunately this 
was greatiy counteractea by her sound understanding and 
natujnl kindness of heart. Torquemada u^j:ed her, or indeed, 
as is stated by some, extorted a promise, that, " should she 
ever come to the throne, she woxdd devote herself to the extir- 
pation of heresj-, for the jdorsr of God, and the .exaltation of 
' the Catholic faith." (2) The time was now arrived when this 
fatal promise was to be discharged. 
It IS due to Isabella's fame to state thus much in palliation 

(1) Siglienzo, Historia de la Orden de San Genkiiino, apud Mem. de la 
Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Uvust. 18. — This anecdote is more characteristic, of 

' tbe order than the individual. Oriedo has giyen a brief notice of ttajs prelate, 
whose virtues raised him ttam the humblest condition to tbe highest post 
in the church, and gained him, to quote that writer's words, the appdlation of 
'* El sancto, 6 d buen arzobispo en toda Espaua."— Qoincaagenas, 1€S. dial, 
de Talavera. 

(2) Zurita, Anales* torn. iv. fol. sss. 
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of the nnfortanate error into which she was led hy her mis- 
gpided zeal; an error so graTe, that, like a vein* in some noble 
piece of statnary, it giyes a sinister expression to her otherwise 
imblemished •charaoter.(l) It was not until the queen had 
endured the repeated importonities of the dergr, jMurticnlarly 
of those reverend persons in whom she most oonnd^. seconded 
hy the armaments of Ferdinand, that she consented to solicit 
i&om the i)ope a bull for the introduction of the haly office into 
Castile. Sixtos the Fourth, who at that time filled the ponti- 
fical chair, easily discerning the sources of wealth and innnence 
which this measure opened to the court of Eome, readily com- 
plied with the petition of the soyereigns, and expedited a hull, 
bearing date November 1st, 1478, authorising them to appoint 
^ two or three ecclesiastics inquisitors for the detection and sup- 
* pression of heresy throughout their dominions. (2) 

The queen, however, still averse to violent measures, sus- 
pended the operation of the ordinance until a more lenient 
policy had been first tried. ^ By her command, accordingly, the 
archbishop of Seville, Cardinal Mendoza, drew up a catechism 
exhibiting the different points of the Catholic faith, and in- 
structed ike dergv throughout his diocese to spare no pains in 
illuminating the benighted Israelites, by means of friendly 
exhortation and a candid exposition of the true principles of 
Christianity. (3) How far the spirit of these injunctions was 
complied with, amid the excitement then prevailing, may be 
reasonably doubted. There could be little doubt, however, 
tiiat a report, made two years later, by a commission of eode- 
aiastics, with Alfonso de Ojeda at its head, respecting the pro- 
gress of the reformation, would be neoessarily un£a,vourabIe to 
the Jews. (4) In consequence of this report, the papal provi- 

(1) The uniform tendernesB with which thV most liberal Sjuviish writers of 
the present oompantivdy enlightened age, as Marina, Uorente, Ciemendn, 
Sec, regard the memory of Isabdla, i^fords an honowable testimony to ttie 
unsuspected integrity of her motives. Even in rsilatlon to the Inquisition, her 
oountrymen would seem willing to draw a yell over her errors, or to excuse 
hex bj diarging Ihem on the age in which she lived. 

(s) Fulgar, Reyes Gatdlioos, part s, cap. 77.— Bemaldez, Beyes Catdlicos, 
MS. cap. 43.— Uorente, Hist, de 1* Inquisition, torn. I. pp. I4S— 145.— Much 
discrepancy exists in the narratives of Pnlgar, Bemaldez, and oOier omtem- 
porazy wri^^rs, in reference to the era of tlie establlslunent of the modem 
Inqnintiaii. I Yuere followed UcneDte, whose chronological accuracy, here 
and elsewhere, r est s on tbm most authenOc documents. 

<s) Bemaldez, Beyes CaMllcos, MS. uU sapnu— Pnl gar, Bey ea OahSlicos. 
paart S, cap. 77<r—l find no cootemporary anthorttv for impvnng to Cardinal 
Mendoza an active agency in the establishment of the Impilaitton, as Is 
<daimed for hhn by lat^ writers, and espeelaIghisUE«nan and hU>|^iier, 
the canon Selazar de iCendoza. (Cr6n. del Onn Carden al, lib. i, cap. 49«— 
Monazqafa, tom. L p. S36.) The condort oftWs awnent mhilstcr in this 
aflUr seems, on Hk confaaqr, to have been e qoag yjwlttic and hnmaae. The 
impatadonofbigotrywasnot cast upon it una Qie age when bigotry wns 



f4\ Ik fbe intcrifli. a caaane pauiif » 17 » ^ 

tuni on the condnct of the admlnlstiatloo, and even ontne ««■««» j^i^;^ 
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sions were enforced by the nominatidii, on the 17th of September, 
1480, of two Dominioan monks as inouisitors, with two ot^er 
ecdesiastios, the one as assessor, and the other as procurator 
fiscal, with instructions to proceed at once to Seville, and enter 
on the duties of their office. Orders were also issued to the 
authorities of the city to support the inquisitors by all the aid 
in their power. But the new institution, which has since 
become the miserable boast of the Oastilians, proved so dis- 
tasteful to them in its oriffin, that they refused any co-opera- 
tion with its ministers, and indeed opposed such delays and 
embarrasnnents, that, during the first years, it can scarcely be 
said to have obtained a footing in any other places in Andalusia 
than those belonging to the crown, (l) 

On the 2nd of J anuary, 1481, the court commenced operations 
by the publication of an edict, followed by several others, 
requiring all persons to aid in apprehending and accusing all 
such as tney nught know or suspect to be guilty of heresy, (2) and 
holding out the illusory promise of absolution to such as should 
confess their errors withm a limited period. As every mode of 
accusation, even anoninnous, was invited, the number of victims 
multiplied so fast tliat the tribunal found it convenient to 
remove its sittings from the convent of St. Paul, within the 
oi^ to the spacious fortress of Triana, in the suburbs. (3) 

Tne presumptive proofs by which the charge of Judaism was 
established against the accused are so curious, that a few of 
them may deserve notice. It was considered good evidence of 
the fact, if tiie prisoner wore better clotiies or cleaner linen on 
the Jewish sabbath than on other days of the week ; if he had 
no fire in his house the preceding evening ; if he sat at table 
with Jews, or ate the meat of ammals slaughtered by their 
hands, or drank a certain beverage held in much estimation by 

vrhich was cdntroverted at leng:fh by Talavera, afterwards archbishop of 
Granada. The scandal occasioned byfhis ill-timed {nrodaction imdoabtedly 
conteributed to exacerbate the popular odium against tbe Israelites. 

(1) It is wortiliy of remark, tiiat the famous cortes of Toledo, assembled but 
a short time previous to the above-mentioned ordinances, and which enacted 
several oppressive laws in relation to the Jews, made no allusion whatever to 
the proposed establishment of a tribunal which was to be armed with svucb. 
terrific powers. 

(S) This ordinance, in which Uorente discerns the first regrular encroach- 
ment of the new tribunal on the civil Jurisdiction, was aimed partly at the 
Andalnsian nobility, who afibrded a shelter to the Jewish fugitives. Llorente 
has fiiUen into the error, more than once, of speaking of the count of Arcos 
and marquis of Cadiz, as separate persons. The possessor of bpth titles was 
Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, who inherited the former of than ftom his fiither : 
the latter (which he aftcarwards made so illustrious in the Moorish wars) was 
conforred on him by Henry IV., being derived firom the city of that name» 
which had been usurped fiom the crown. 

(3) The historian of Seville quotes the Latin inscription on the portal of the 
edifice in which the sittings of the dread tribunal were held. Its conduding^ 
apostrophe to the Deity is one that the persecuted might Join in as heartily as 
their oppressors. "Exurge Domine; Judica causam tuam; capite noUs 
Tulpes."— Zn^ga, Annales de SeviUa, p. 389. 
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them ; if he washed a corpse In waim water, or when Mng 
turned his iace to the wali ; or finally, if he gave Hebrew 
names to his children; a provisiAn most whimsically cmely 
since, by a law of Keary the fleeond, he was prohibited imder 
severe pemilties from giving them Christian names. He mnst 
have fomid it difficult to extricate himself from the horns of 
this dilemma. (1) Such are a few of the dronmstanoes, some of 
them purely accidental in their nature, others the result of 
early habit, which might well have continued after a sinoere 
conversion to Christianity, and all of them trivial, on whidh 
Capitol accusations were to be alleged, and even satisfiustorily 
established. (2) 

The inquisitors, adopting the wily and tortuous policy of the 
ancient tribunal, proceedea with a despatch which shows that 
tUey could have naid little deference even to this affectation of 
legal form. On the sixth day of January six convicts suffered 
at the stake ; seventeen more were executed in March, and a 
still greater number in the month following ; and by the 4th of 
November in the same year no less than two hnnd^ and 
ninety-eight individuals had been saorifioed in the autoa dafe 
of Seville. Besides these, the mouldering remains of many, 
who had been tried and convicted after their death, were torn 
up from their graves with a hyena-like ferocity which has dis- 
graced no other court, Christian or Pagan, and condemned to 
the common Mineral pile. This was prepared on a spadous 
stone sca£Ebld, erected in the suburbs of the city, with the 
statues ^f four proii^ets attached to the comers, to which the 
unhappy sufferers were bound for the sacrifice, and which the 
worthy curate of Los Palacios celebrates with much complacency 
as the spot '* where heretics were burnt, and ought to bum as 
long as any can be found." (3) 

Many of the convicts were i>erBons estimable for learning and 
probity ; and among these three derpymen are named, together 
with other individuals filling judicial or high municipal sta- 
tions. The sword of justice was observed, in particular, to 
strike at the wealthy, the least pardonable offenders in times of 
j)roscription. 

The plague which desolated Seville this year, sweeping off 
fifteen thousand inhabitants, as if in token of the wrath of 

(1) Ordenan^M Reates, lib. 8, tit. 3» ley 20. 

(2) Uarente, Hist, de I'Inquisitioiit torn. i. tip. 153—169. 

(3) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61ico8, MS. cap. 44.— Uoreiite, Hist, de rinqni- 
sition, torn. i. p. l6o. — L. Maxineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. iSi. — The language 
of Bemaldez, as i^pplied to the four statues of the qvemadero, ** en que los 
quemaven," is so equivocal, that it has led to some doubts whether he meaot 
to assert tiiat the persons to be burnt were inclosed in the statues, or fastened 
to them. Uorente's subsequent examination has led him to discard the first 
horrible supposition, which realised the fisbled cruetty of Phalaris.— This 
monument of *»«■««**■«« continued to disgrace Seville till 1810, when it was 
removed, in order to midce room for the construction oC a battery against the 
French. 
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Heaven at these enormities, did not palsy for a moment the 
ann of the InqiiisitioiL which, adjonmingrto Araoena, continued 
as indefatig:able as before. A similar persecution went forward 
in other p^i» of the proTinoe of Andalusia ; so that within the 
same year, 1481, the number of the sufferers was ooinputed at 
two thousand burnt alive, a still greater number in emgy, and 
seventeen thousand reconciled: a term which must not be 
understood by the reader to signify anvthing like a pardon ot 
amnesty, but only the commutation of a capital sentence for 
inferior penalties, as fines, civil incapacity, very g:enerally total 
confiscation of property, and not unfrequently imprisonment 
for life. (1) 

The Jews were astounded by the bolt which had fallen so 
onezpeotedly upon them. Some succeeded in making their 
escape to Granada, others to Trance, Geirmanv, or Italy, where 
they appealed from the decisions of the Holy Office to the 
sovereign pontiff. (2) Siztus the Fourth appears for a moment 
to have been' touched with something like compunction ; for he 
rebuked the intemperate zeal of the inquisitors, and even 
menaced them with deprivation. But these feeliags, it would 
seem, were but transient ; for, in 1483, we find tiie same pontiff 
quieting the scruples of Isabella respecting the appropriation 
of the confiscated property, and enconra^g both sovereigns to 
proceed in the' great work of purification, by an audacious 
reference to the example of Jesus Christ, who, says he, conso- 
lidated his kingdom on earth by the destruction of idolatry ; 
and he concludes with imputing their successes in the Moorish 
war, upon which they had then entered, to their zeal for the 
faith, and promisiog them the like in future. In the course of 
the same year he expedited two briefs, appointing Thomas de 
Torquemada inquisitor-general of Castile and Aragon, and 
dothinfi^ him witn full powers to frame a new constitution for 
the Holy Office. (Aug. 2 and Oct. 17, 1483.) This was the 

(1) L. Mazineo, Cosas Memonbles, fol. i64.— Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, 
MS. cap. 44.— Maxiaaia, lib. S4, cap. 17.— LLorente, Hist, de I'lnqtdsltion, ubi 
supra. — L. Marineo difftises the 2,000 capital executions -over several years. 
He sums up the various sev^tira ot the Holy Office in the following gentle' 
terms : — " The diurch, who is tiie mother at mercy, and the fountain of 
charity, content with the imposition of penanoes, generously accords life ta 
many who do not deserv% it. Whilst those who persist obstinate^ in tiieir 
errors, after being imprisoned on the testimony of trustworthy witnesses, she 
causes to be put to the torture, and condemned to the flames j some miserably 
perish, bewailing thdr errors, and invoking the name of CSirist, vrt^e others 
call upon that of Moses. Maaqr* again, who sincerely repent, eihe, notwith- 
ttanding the heinousness of their transgressions, merely eenteneea to per- 
peUuU impriaontnenti** Such were the tender mercies at the Spaiiish 
Inquisition. 

(S) Bemaldez states, that guards were posted at the gates of the city of 
Seville, in order to i^revent the emigration of the Jewish inhabitants, which 
indeed was forbidden under pain of death. The tribonal, however, had 
greater terrors for them, and many succeeded in effecting their escape. — 
Heyes Cat61icos, MS. cap« 44. 
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ori^ of that terrible tribunal, the fipaaish or Modem Inqui-' 
sitLon, familiar to most readers whether of history or r<»iiauoe, 
which for three centuries has extended its iron sway oyer the 
dominions of Spain and Portugal. (1) 

Ty^ithout going into details respecting the organisation of ita 
various courts, which gradually swelled to thirteen during the 
present reini, I shall endeavour to exhibit the principles \meh 
regulated tteir proceedinffs, as deduced in part from the oode 
digested under Torquemada, and partly from the practice which 
obtained during his supremacy. (2) 

Edicts were ordered to be published annually, on the first 
two Sundays in Lent, throughout the churches, eigoining it as 
a sacred duty on all, who Knew or suspected another to be 

Sdlty of heresy, to lod^ information against him before the. 
oly Office ; and the ministers of religion were instructed to 
refuse absolution to such as hesitated to comply with this, 
although the suspected person might stand in the relation of 
parent, child, husband, or wife. All aoeoiations, anonymous 
as well as signed, were admitted ; it being only necessary to 
specif^r the names of the witnesses, whose testimony was taken 
down in writing by a secretary, and afterwards read to them, 
which, unless the inaccuracies were so gross as to force them- 
selves upon their attention, they seldom failed to ooi^firm. (3) 

The accused, in the mean time, whose mysterious disappeiEu*- 
ance was perlmps the only public evidence of his arrest, was 
conveyed to the secret chambers of the Inquisition, where he 
was jealously excluded from intercourse with all, save a priest 
oi the Eomish Church and his jailer, both of whom mignt be 

(1) L. Marfneo, Ck>8a8 Memorables, fol. 104.— ZniUga, AnnmX^^ de Sevilla, 
p. 996.— Palgar, Reyes Cat61ioo8, part 2, cap. 77.— Garibay, Compendio, torn. ii. 
lib. 18, cap. 17. — Parame, De Origine InqiKliitionis, Hb. 3, tit. 2, cap. 2. — 
Llorente, Hist, de I'lnquisifcLon, torn. i. pp. 163 — ^178. 

(2) Over these subordinate tribunals Ferdinand erected a court of siq>er- 
vision, wiOi appellate jtuisdiction, under the name of Ciouncil of ttie Supreme,, 
consisting' of the grand inquisitor as president, and tfafee o&er ecclesiastics, 
two of them doctors of law. The principal purpose of this new creation waa 
to secure the interest of the crown in the confiscated propectj, and to guard , 
against the encroachment of the Inquisitioa on secular junsdiction. Tlie 
expedition however wholty failed, because most ot the questions brought 
before this oourt were determined by the princ^les of tiie canon law, of which 
tlie grand inquisitor was to be sole interpreter, ttie ottiers having only, as it 
was termed, a " consultative voice."— Llorente, torn. i. -pp- 173, 174.— Zuxita» 
Anales, torn. i^. fol. 324.— Riol, Informe, apud Semanario Erudito, tom. iU. 
pp. 1&6 et seq. 

(3) Pnigblanch, Inquisition Unmasked, vol. i. chap. 4. — Uorente, Hist, 
de I'lnquisition, tom. i. ^ap. 6» art. 1 ; chap. 0, art. 1, S.— Hie witnesses were 
questicmed in such general tcsms, that th^ were even Icept in ignoxBDoe d 
the particular matter respecting which tlaey were expected to testlfir. Thus, 
thqr were asked, "if they knew anything which had been said or done con- 
trary to the Catfabolic faith, and the interests of the tribunal." Ilieir answera 
often opened a new scent to the Judges, and thus, in the language of Montanus, 
" brought more fishes into the inquisitors* iK^y angle.**— See Montanus, 
Discoveiy and FLayne Declaration of sundry 8«d>tiU FraotioeB of toe Holj 
Inquisition of Spayne, Eng. trans. (London, 1569), fol. 14. 
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regazded as fhe spies of the tribunal. In this desolate condition 
the nnfortunate man, out off from external communication and 
«11 eheering sympathy or support, was kept for some lime in 
iffnorance even of the nature of the charges preferred against 
fim; and at length, instead of the original process, was 
favoTired only with extracts from the depositions of the wit- 
nesses, so garbled as to conceal every possible due to their 
name and quality. With still greater unfairness, no mention 
whatever was nuide of such testimony as had arisen, in the 
course of the examination, in his own favour. Counsel was 
indeed allowed from a list presented by his judges. But this 
privilege availed little, since the parties were not^^rmitted to 
oonfer together, and the advocate was famished with no other 
sources ox information than what had been granted to his client. 
To add to the ii^justi^ of these proceedings, every discrepancy 
in the statements of the witnesses was converted into a separate 
charge against the prison^ who thus, instead of one crime, 
stood accused of several. This, taken in connection witii the 
concealment of time, place, and circumstance in the accusa- 
tions, created such embarrassment, that, unless the accused was 
possessed of unusual aouteness and presence of mind, it was 
sure to involve him, in his attempts to explain, in inextricable 
contradiction. (1) 

If the prisoner refrised to confess his guilt, or, as was usual, 
was suspected of evasion, or an attempt to conceal the truth, 
he was subjected to the torture. This, which was administered 
in the deepest vaults of the Inquisition, where the cries of the 
victim could fSedl on no ear save that of his tormentors, is 
admitted by the secretary of tiie Holy OflSlce, who has famished 
the most authentic report of its transactions, not to have been 
exaggerated in any of the numerous narratives which have 
drag^ these subterranean horrors into light. If the intensitv 
of pain extorted a confession from the sufferer, he was expected, 
if he survived, which did not always happen, to confirm it on 
the next day. Should he refuse to do this, his mutilated mem- 
bers were condemned to a repetition of the same sufferings, 
until his obstinacy (it should rather have been termed his 
heroism) might be vanqidshed. (2) Should the rack, however, 

grove ineffedmal to force a confession of his ffuilt, he was so tat 
om being considered as having established nis innocence, that, 
with a barbarity unknown to any tribunal where the torture 

(1) Liinborcta, Inquisition, book 4, chap. SO. — Montanus, Inquisitian of 
Spasme, foL 6— 1&.— Lloraite, Hiat. de Plnqnisitian, torn. i. chap. 6, art. l; 
chap. 9f art. 4—9. — Pnigrblanch, Inquisition Unmasked, vcd. i. duip. 4. 

(S) Uorente, Hist, de PInqnisition, torn. i. chap. 9, art. 7'— By a sabsequent 
regolation of Philip II., the repetiticui of torture in the same process was 
strictly prohibited to ^e inquisitors. But they, making use of a sophism 
worthy of the arch-fiend himself, contrived to evade this law, by pretending*, 
after each new infliction of punishment, that they had only suspended* and not 
terminated, fhe torture. 
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lias been admitted, and which, of itself proves its utter inoom- 
petenoy to the ends it proposes, he was not unfrequently 
oonvioted on the depositions of the witnesses. At the conclu- 
sion of his mock tnal, the prisoner was again returned to his 
dungeon, where, without tne blaze of a single faggot to dispel 
the cold, or illuminate the darkness of the long winter nignt, 
he was left in unbroken silence to await the doom which was 
to oonsi^ him to an ignominious death, or a life scarcely less 
ignominious. (1) 

The proceedings of the tribunal, as I have stated them, were 
plainly characterised throughout by the most fla^^rant injustice 
and inhumanity to the accused. Instead of presuming his 
innocence until his guilt had been establishea, it acted on 
exactly the opposite principle. Instead of affbrding him the 

Srotection accorded by eyery other judicature, and especially 
emanded in his forlorn situation, it used the most insidious 
arts to circumyent and to crush him. He had no remedy against 
malice or misapprehension on the part of his accusers, or ther 
witnesses against him, who might be his bitterest enemies ; 
since they were never revealed to, nor con&onted with, the 
prisoner, nor subjected to a cross-examination, which can best 
expose error or wilful collusion in the evidence. (2) Even the 
poor forms of justice recognised in this court might be readily 
dispensed with, as its proceedings were impenetrably shrouded 
from the public eye by the appalling oath of secrecy imposed 
on all, whether functionaries, witnesses, or raisoners, who 
entered within its preoinots. The last, and not the least odious 
feature of the whole,, was the connection established between 
the condemnation of the accused and the interests of his judges ; 
since the confiscations, which were the uniform penalties of 
heresy, (3) were not permitted to flow into the royal exchequer, 

(1) Montanus, Inquisition of Spayne, fol. 24, et seq. — Umborch, Inquisition, 
vcA.. ii. chap. 29. — ^Poigblanch, Inquisition Unmasked, vol. i. chap. 4. — Uorente, 
Hist, de rinquisition, ubi supra. — I shall spare the reader the description of 
the various modes of tortoie, the rack, the fire, and pull^, practised by the 
inquisitors, which have been so often detailed in the doleftu narratives of such 
as have had the fortune to escape with life fhim the fsngs of the tribunal. If 
we are to belieye Llorente, these barbarities have not been decreed for a 
long time. Yet some recent statements are at variance with this assertion. 
See, among others, the celebrated adventurer Van Halen*s ** Narrative of his 
Imprisonment in the Dungeons of the Inquisition at Madrid, and his Escape 
in I817-I8I8." 

(2) The prisonor had indeed the right of challenging any witness on the 
ground of personal enmity. (Llorente, Hist, de I'lnqnisition, tom. i. chap. 9, 
art. 10.) But as he was kept in ignorance of the names of the witnesses 
employed against him, and as even, if he cou]ectnred right, the degree of 
enmi^ competent to set aside testimony was to be determined by his judges, 
it is evident that his privilege of challenge was wholly nugatory. 

(s) Confiscation had long been decreed as the punishment of convicted 
heretics by the statutes of Castile. (Ordenan9as Reales, lib. 8. tit. 4.) The 
avarice of the present system, however, is exemjdifled by the fact, that those 
-vifho confessed and sought absolution witUn the brief term of grace allowed 
by the inquisitors from the publication of their edict, were liable to arbitrary 
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until they had first discharged the expenses, whether in the 
shape of salaries or otherwise, incident to the Holy Office. (1) 

Tne last scene in this dismal tragedy was the act of faith 
(auto da fe), the most imposing spectacle, probably, whicn has 
been witnessed since the ancient Boman mumph, and which, 
as intimated by a Spanish writer, was intended, somewhat 
profanely, to represent the terrors of the Day of Judgment. (2) 
The proudest grandees of the land, on this occasion, putting on 
the sable livery of familiars of the Holy Office, and bearing alofk 
its banners, condescended to act as the escort of its ministers ; 
while the ceremony was not unfrequentiy countenanced by the 
royal presence. It should be stated, however, that neither of 
these acts of condescension, or, more properly, humiliation, 
were witnessed until a period posterior to the present reign. 
The effect was farther neightened by the concourse of eccle- 
fiiastics in their sacerdotal robes, and the pompous ceremonial 
which the church of £ome knows so well how to display on 
fitting occasions, and which was intended to consecrate, as it 
were, this bloody sacrifice by the authority of a religion 
which has expressly declared that it desires mercy and not 
«aorifice. (3) 

lines ; and those -who confessed after that period, escaped with nothing: short 
of confiscation. — Llo!rente» Hist, de Tlnqoisition, torn. i. pp. 176, I77> 

(1) Ibid. torn. i. p. si6.~Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 824. — Salazar de 
Mendoza,Monarqiiia, torn. L fol. 337. — It is ea^ to discern, in every part of 
the odious scheme of tbe Inquisition, the contiivance of the monks, a dass of 
men cut off by their profession flrom the usual sympathies of sodal life, and 
who, accustomed to ttie granny of the confessional, aimed at establishing: tiie 
Mune jurisdiction over tiioughts which secular tribunals have wisely coined 
to actions. lime, instead of softenhig, g^ave increased harshness to the 
features of the new system. The most humane provisions were constantly 
evaded in practice ; and the toils for ensnaring; the victim were so ing^enionsly 
multiplied, that few, very few, were permitted to escape without some cen- 
sure. Not more than one person, says Uorente, in one or perhaps two 
thousand processes, previous to the time of FhUip III., received entire abso- 
lution. So that it came to be proverbial that all who were not roasted, were 
at least singed.. 

" Devantl'Inquisition, quandon vient ii Jub^, 
Si Ton ne sort rftti, Pon sort au moins flamb^." 

(2) Montlmns, Inquisition of Spayne, fol. 46.— Puigblanch, Inquisition 
Unmasked, vol. 1. chap. 4. — ^Evoy reader of Tacitus and Juvenal will remember 
how early tiie Christians were condemned to endure the penalty of fire. Per- 
haps the eaifiest instance of burning to death for heresy in modem times 
o c c ur r e d under the reign of Robert of France, in the early iMSut of the eleventh 
century. (Sismondi, Hist, des Fran^ais, tom. iv. chap. 4.) Paramo, as usual, 
finds autiiority for inquisitorial autos de fte, where one would least expect it, in 
the New Testament. Among other examples, he quotes the remark of James 
and John, who, when tiie viUage of Samaria refbsed to admit Christ within 
its walls, would have called down fire flrom heaven to consmneits inhabitants. 
'* Lo ! " says Paramo, ** fire, the punishment of heretics, for the Samaritans 
were the heretics of those times." (De Origine Inquisit. lib. 1, tit. 3, cap. 6.) 
— Tlie worthy flsther omits to add the impressive rebuke of our Saviour to his 
ovor-zealoas disciples. ** Ye know not what manner ef spirit ye are of. The 
SOB of man ia not come to destroy men's lives, but to save them." 

(S) Poigblanch, vol. i. chap. 4.— The inquisitors, alter the celebration of an 
auto da fe at Gnadalcupe in 1485, wishbig probably to justify tiieae bloody 
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The most impcnrtant acton in the Boene were the nnfortimate 
oonvicts, who were now disgorged for the first time from the 
dungeons of the trihnnal. They were cUd in ooarae woollen ' 
garments, styled aan-benitos, mronght cloee round 'the neck» 
and desoendinc: like a frock down to the knees. (1) These were 
of a jellow coLonr, emhroidered with a scarlet cross, and well 
garnished with figures of devils and fiames of fire, which, 
tjrpioal of the heretic's destiny hereafter, serred to make him 
more odious in the eyes of the superstitious multitude. (2) The 
greater ^art of the sufferers were condemned to he reconciled^ 
the manifold meanings of which soffc phrase have heen already 
explained. Those who were to he relaxed, as it was caUeo, 
were deliyered oyer, as impenitent heretics, to tiie secidar amit 
in order to expiate their offence hy the most painfdl of deaths, 
with the consciousness still more painful j that they were to 
leave behind them names branded with infamy, and families 
iuYolyed in irretrieyable ruin. (3) 

It is remarkable that a scheme so monstrous as that of the 
Inquisition, presenting the most effectual barrier, probably, 
that was ever opposed to the progress of knowledge, shoula 
haye been reyiyea at the close of the fifteenth centory, when 
the light of ciyilization was rapidly adyandng oyer eyery part 
of Europe. It is more remarkable, that it should haye occurred 

•executions in the eyes of the jfeofjAe, who had not yet become famnt^y ^Hrith 
them, solicited a sign from the Virghi (whose shrine in that place is noted all 
over Spain) in testimony of her approbation of the Holy Office. Their petition 
was answered by such a profusion of miracles, that Dr. Francis Sanctius 
de la Fuente, who acted as scribe on the occasion, became out of breath, 
and, after recording sizly, gave up in despair, unable to keep pace with 
their marvellous raiddity.— Parame, De Origine Inquisitionls, lib. 2, tit. a, 
cap. 3. 

(1) San benito, according to Llorente (torn. i. p. 127), is a comxption of »aco 
bendito, being the name given to the dresses worn by penitents previously to 
the thirteenth century. 

(2) Llorente, Hist de VInquisition, tom. i. chap. 9, art. l6.— Faigblanch, 
Inquisition unmasked, vol. i. chap. 4. — yoltaire remarks (Essai sur les Moeurs, 
chap. 140), that ** an Asiatic, arriving at Madrid on the day of an auto da fe, 
would doubt whether it were a festival, rdigious celebration, sacrifice, or 
massacre ;— it is all' of them. They reproach Montezxuna with sacrifldng 
human captives to the gods.— What would he have said, had he witnessed 
■an anto da fe ? " 

(3) The government, at leas^ cannot be charged with remissness in pro- 
moting this. I_find two ordinances in the royai collection of pragmdticaa, 
dated in September, 1501 (there must be some error in the date of one 
of them), inhibiting, under pain of confiscation of property, such as had 
been reconciled, and their children by the mother's side, and grandchildren 
by the father's, from holding any office in the privy council, courts of Justice, 
or in the municipalities, or any oth^ place of trust or honour. They were also 
excluded from the vocations of notaries, surgeons, and apothecaries. (Pnig- 
miticas del Reyno, fol. 6, 6.) This was visiting the sins of the fathen, to an 
extent unparalleled in modem legislation. The sovereigns might find a prece- 
dent in a law of Sylla, excluding the children of the proscribed Romans from 
political honours,, thus indignantly noticed by Sallust : " Quin solus omnium, 
post memoriam homJnum, suppficia in post fbturos coroposuit ; qui$ priuM 
injuria qu&m vita certa ewe*." — Hist. Fragmenta, lib. i. 
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in Spain, at this time under a goyemment whioh had displayed 
great relirioas independence on more than one occasion, and 
' which had paid unifonn regaid to the rights of its snhjects, 
and pursued a generous policy in reference to their mtel- 
lectaal culture. Where, we are tempted to ask, when we 
behold the persecution of an innocent industrious i^eople for the 
crime of adnesion to the faith of their ancestors, where was the 
charity which led the old CastiHan to reverence yalour and 
virtue in an infidel, though an enemy ? Where the chivalroas 
self-devotion which led an Aragonese monarch, three centuries 
hefore, to give away his life in defence of the persecuted sectaries 
of Provence ? Where the independent spirit which prompted 
the Castilian nobles, during the very last reign, to reject with 
scorn the purposed interference of the pope himself in tkeir 
concerns, tnat they were now reduced to bow their necks to a 
few frantic priests, the members of an order which, in Spain at 
least, was quite as consj)icuous for ignorance as intolerance? 
True iadeed the Castihans, and the Aragonese subsequently 
still more, ^ve such evidence of their aversion to the institu- 
tion that it can hardly be believed J^he clergy would have 
succeeded in fastening it upon them, had they not availed 
themselves of the popular prejudices against the crews.(l) 
Providence, however, permitted that the sumarings, thus heaped 
on the heads of this unfortunate I>eople, should be requited in 
fidl measure to the nation that innicted them. The fires of 
the Inquisition, which were lighted exclusively for the Jews, 
were destined eventually to consume their oppressors. They 
were still more deeply avenged in the moral influence of 
this tribunal, which, eating uke a pestilent canker into the 
heart of the monarchy, at the *ver^ time when it was ex- 
bibiting a most goodly promise, left it at length a bare ai\d 
sapless trunk. 

Kotwithstandinsr the persecutions under Torquemada were 
confined almost wholly to the Jews, his activity was such as to 
furnish abundant precedent, in regard to forms of proceeding, 
for his successors ; if, indeed, the forms may be applied to the 
conduct of trials so summary, that the tribunal of Toledo alone, 
under the superintendence of two inquisitors, disposed of three 
thousand three hundred and twenty-seven processes in little 
more than a year.(2) The number of convicts was greatly 
swelled by the olunders of the Dominican monks, who acted as 

(1) The Aragtmese, as we shall see hereafter, made a manly tlioiigh 
IneflRectual resistance, from the first, to the introduction of the Inquisition 
among them by Ferdinand. In Castile, its enormous abases provoked the 
apfarited interposition of the legislature at the commencement of the following 
reign. But it was then too late. 

(2) 1486.6. (Llorente, Hist, de I'lnquisitlon, torn. i. p. 239.)— In Seville, 
with probably no greater apparatus, in 1482, 21,000 processes were disposed of. 
These were oie first fruits of the Jewish heresy, when Torquemada, although 
An inquisitor, had not the supreme qontool of the tribunal. 
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qiiaIifi<»toi8,'or interpreters of what oonstitated heresy, and 
whose iterance led tnem frequently to condemn as heterodox, 
njropositions aotaally derived £rom the &thers of the ^urch. 
The prisoners for life, alone, heoame so numerons, that it was 
necessary to assign them tiieir own houses as the places of 
their incarceration. 

The data for an accurate calculation of the numher of Tiotims 
sacrificed hy the Inquisition during this reiffn are not very 
satisfactory. From such as exist, however, Uorents has been 
led to the most frightful results. He computes that, during the 
eighteen years of Torquemada's ministry, there were no less 
than 10,220 bum^ 6,860 oondemned, and burnt in effigy as 
absent or dead, and 97,321 reconciled by various olJier penances ; 
affording an averai^ of more than 6,000 convicted persons 
annually. (1) In tms enormous sum of human misery is not 
induded the multitude of orphans, who, from the oonnsoation 
of their paternal inherituice, were turned over to indigence and 
vice.(2) Manv of the reconciled were afterwards sentenced as 
relapsed ; and the curate of Los Palaoios exoresses tiie cha- 
ritable wish, that *' the whole accursed race of Jews, male and 
female, of twenty years of age and upwards, might be purified 
with fire and faggot! "(3) 

The vast apparatus of the Inquisition involved so heavy an 
expenditure, that a very small sum, comparatively, found its 
way into the exchequer, to counterbalance the great detriment 
resulting to the state from the sacrifice of the most active and 
skilful part of its population. All temporal interests, however, 
were held light in comparison with the ptg^tion of the land 
from heresy ; and such augmentations as the revenue did receive, 

(1) UorentB afterwards lednoes fhia estimate to S,80e Immt, Qfi^SM other, 
wise pimiahed; the diocese of Caen^a befaa; eoaqHcetaended in that of Mnrcia. 
(Tom. It. p. 352.) Zuzita says, that, by 1530, the Inquisition of Seville had 
sentenced more than 4,000 pei;;Kna8 to be burnt, and 30,000 to other punish- 
ments. Another author, whom he quotes, carries up the estimate of the total 
oondemned by tfala sfaigle trlbanal, within the lana term of time, to loe,«M.~ 
Analea, torn. ly. fol. 384. 

(3) By an artide of the primitiYe inatmctions, the inquisitors wercTequired 
to set apart a small portion of the confiscated estates for the education and 
Christian nurture of minors, chUdren of the condemned. Llorente says, 
that, in the immense number of processes which he had occasion to con-i 
suit, he met with no instance of their attention to the fiftte of these unfortunate 
orphans I— Hist, de PInquisition, tom. i. chap. 8. 

(3) Reyes Cat6Uco8, MS. cap. 44.— Torquteiada waged war upon freedom of 
thought in erery form. In l49e he caused several Hebrew biUes to be publicly 
burnt, and, sune time after, more than 6,000 yolnniea of Oriental learning, on 
the imputation of Judaism, sorcery, or heresy, at the autos da fie of Ralamanca, 
the Tery nursery of science. (Uorente, Hist, de rinquisitian, tom. i. chap. 8, 
art. 5.) This may remind one of the similar sentence pawed by Lope de 
Barrientos, another Dominican, about fifty years before, upon the books of the 
marquis of ViUeaa. Fortunately for tlie dawmng Itteratnie of Spain, Isabella 
did not, as was done by her snccessorB, commit urn ccnsorsliip of the press to 
the Judges of the Holy Ofllce, notwithstanding such occaaloiial aaaomptioa of 
power Iqr tbe gnnd inquisitor. 

I. P 
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we are assured, were conBoientioiifily ileroted to pious purposes 
and the Moorish war ! (1) 

The Bomaa 8ee» daring all this time, oonduoting' itself with 
its usnal dnplicity, contrived to make a gainful traffic by the 
sale of dispensations fr6m the penalties incurred by such as fell 
under the ban of the Inquisition, provided they were rich 
enough to pay for Hiem, and afterwards revoking them, at the 
instance of the Castilian court. Meanwhile, the odium excited 
by the unsparing ri^:our of Torquemada raised up so many 
accusations ^^ainst hmi. that he was thrice compelled to send 
an agent to iCome to defend his cause before the pontiff; untD. 
at length, Alexander the Sixth, in 1494, moved-bv these reite- 
rated oomplaints, a^iK>inted four coadjutors, out oi a pretended 
regard to the infirmities of his age, to snare with him the burdens 
of his office.(2) 

This personage, who is entitled to so hij^h a rank among 
those wno have been the aiathors of immixed evil to their 
species, was permitted to reach a very old age, and to die quietly 
in his bed. Tet he lived in such constant apprehension of 
assassination, that he is said to have kejpt a reputed unicorn's 
horn always on his table, which was imagmed to nave the power 
of detecting and neutnilising poisons; while, for the more 
complete protection of his person, he was allowed an escort 
of fifty horse and two hundred foot in his progresses through the 
kinffdom.(3) 

This man's zeal was of such an extravagant character, that 
it may almost dielter itself under the name of insanity. His 
historvma^rbe thought to prove, that^ of all human immtmities, 
or ratner vices, there is none productive of more extensive mis- 
chief to society than fematicism. The opposite principle of 
atheism, which refuses to recognise the most importeoit sanctions 
to virtue, does not necessarily imply any destitution of just 
moral perceptions, that is^ of a power of discriminating between 
right and wrong, in ito disciples. But fanaticism is so far sub- 
versive of Hie most established principles of morality, that, 
under the dangerous maxim, " For the aayancement of the faith, 
all means are Jawful," which Tasso has rightly, though perhaps 
undesignedly, derived from the spirits of hell,(4) it not only 
excuses, but enjoins the commission of the most revolting crimes, 
as a sacred duty. The more repugnant, indeed, such crimes 

(i) Palgar, Reyes Cftt6Uco8, part S, cap. 77*— L. Marineo, Comb Memo- 
raUe«, fol. 104.-1116 procttgiouB desolation of the land may be inferred from 
the esttBoates, atthough somewhat discordant, of deserted houses in Andalusia. 
Garibay (Compendio, Ub. 18, cap. l?) puts these at three, Pnlgar (Reyes Gatd- 
licos, part 2, cap. 77), at four, L. Marineo (Cosas Memorables, fol. 104), as 
high as five tliousand. 

(2) lioraate, Hist, de I'Inq. torn. i. chiq;i. 7, art. 8 ; chap.- 8, art 6. 

(8) Nic. Antonio, Bibl. Yetns, torn. ii. p. 340.— Uorente, Hist, de l*Inq. 
torn. i. chap. 8, art. 6. 

(4) " Per la f^-H tutto lice."— Gemsalemme Uberata, cast. 4, stanza 96. 
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may be to natural feeling, or public sentiment, the ffreater 
their merit, from the sacnfioeWnich the commission of them 
inyolves. Many a bloody page of history attests the feust, that 
fanatLcism, armed with power, is the sorest eyil which can befall 
a nation. 



Don Juan Antonio Llorente is the only writer who has succeeded in com- 
pletely lifting the veil from the dread myBtexies of the Inquisition. It is 
ofafvioQs how very few oonld be competent to this task, since the proceedings 
of the Holy Office were shrouded in such impenetrable secrecy, that even the 
prisoners who were arraigned before it, as has been already stttted, were kept 
in ignorance of their own processes. Even such of its functionaries as have at 
diiferent times pretended to give its transactions to the world, have confined 
themselves to an historical outline, with meagre notices of such parts of its 
internal discipline as might be safely disclosed to the public. 

Llorente was secretary to the tribimal of Madrid finom 1700 to 1792. His official 
station consequently afforded him every fsdlity for an acquaintance with the 
most recondite aflUrs of the Inquisition; and, on its suppression at the clo»e 
of 1808, he devoted several years to a careful investigation of the registers of 
the tribunals both of the cai^tal and the provinces, as well as of such other 
original documents contained within their ardiives as had not hitherto been 
opened to the light of day. In the progress of his work he has anatomised the 
most odious features of ttke institution with unsparing severity; and his 
reflections are wanned with a generous and enlightened spirit, certainly not to 
have been expected in an ex-inquisitor. The arrangement of his immense 
mass of materials is indeed somewhat faulty, and the work might be recast in 
a more popular fixm, especially by means of a copious retrenchment. With 
all its subordinate defects, however, it is entitled to the credit of being the 
most, indeed the only, authentic history of the Modem Inquisition ; exhibiting 
Its minutest forms of practice, and the insidious poUcy by which they were 
directed, from the origin of the institution down to its temporary abolition. 
It well deserves to be studied, as the record of the most humiliating triumph 
which fMiaticiwn has ever been able to obtain over human reason, and that 
too during ^e most civilised periods, and in the most civilised portion of the 
world. The persecutions endured by the unfortunate author of the work, 
prove that the embers of this fanaticism may be rekindled too Easily, even in 
the present century. 
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CHAPTER Yin. 

XSnSW OF THE POLITICAL AUTD UTTEIXECTrii COISTDITIOIT OF 
IBS SPiJnSH A&ABS PSSTIOITS TO TUX WAS OF aitA17AI>A. 

Gbnquest of Spain hy the Arabs— Cordovan Empire^Hish Civilisafion and 
Prosperity — Its Dismemberment— Kingdom, of Granada — Lu^uiiooa and 
Chivalrous Character— Literatm« of the Spanish Arabs — Progress in Science 
—Historical Molts— Useful Dtscoveries — Poetry and Roiftance — Influence 
on the Spaniards. 

We have now arriyed at the commenoeiaent of the famous 
wax of Granada, which terminated in the sabversion of the 
Arabian empire in Spain, after it had subsisted for neariy ei^ht 
centuries, and with the consequent restoration to the Castilian 
crown of the fEiirest portion of its ancient domain. In order to 
a better understanding of the character of the Spanish Arabs, 
or Moors, who exereised an important influence on that of their 
Christian neighbours, the present chapter will be devoted to a 
consideration of their previous history in the Peninsula, where 
they probably reached a higher degree of ciyilisation than in. 
any other part of the world. (1> 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the causes of the brilliant 
successes of Kahometanism at its outset,— the dexterity with 
which, unlike all other religions, it was raised upon, not a^inst,. 
the principles and prejudices of preceding sects] the military 
spirit and discipline wnich it este-blishea among all classes, so 
that the multifarious nations who embraced it assumed tho 
appearance of one vast well-ordered camp ;(2) the union of eccle- 
siastical with civil authori^ intrusted to the caliphs, which 
enabled them to control opinions as absolutely as the Roman 
pontifiOs, in their despotic hour ; (3) or, lastly, the peculiar adap- 

(1) See Introduction, Section I. note 2, of this History. 

(2) The Koran, in addition to the repeated assurances of Paradise to the 
martyr who falls in battle, contains the regulations of a precise military code. 
Military service in some shape or other is exacted from all. The terms to be 
prescribed to the enemy and the vanquished, the division of the spoil, the seasons 
of lawful truce, the conditions on which the comparatively small number of 
exempts are permitted to remain at home, are accurately defined. (Sale's 
Koran, chap. 2, 8, 9, et alibi.) When the algihed, or Mahometan Crusade, 
which in its general design and immunities bore a close resemblance to the 
Christian, was preached in the mosque, every true believer was bound to 
repair to the standard of his chief. *' The holy war," says one of the early 
Saracen generals, *' is the ladder of Paradise. The Apostle cf God styled 
himself the son of tbe sword. He loved the repose in the shadow of banners, 
and on the field of battle." 

(3) The successors, caliphs or vicars, as they were sidled, of Mahomet,, 
represented both his spiritual and temporal authority. Their office involved 
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taiioa of the doctrines of Mahomet to the ohiraoter of llie wfld 
tribes among whom they were pieaohed.(l) It is soffioient to 
say, that these latter, within a oentarv after the eoming of 
th^eir apo^le, having suooeeded in estaolishinv their religion 
orrer yiat renons in Asia, and on Uie noruem shores of 
A&ica, arriyBcl before the Straits of Gibraltar, which, tiiough a 
temporarr, were destined to proye an ineffiBotoal, bulwark for 
CSinstendom. 

The causes which have been cnnently assigned for the inva* 
fibn and conquest of Spain, even by the most credible modem 
liistariaBs, naye scarcely any foundation in contemporaiy 
reoords. The true causes are to be found in tiie rich spoils 
offered by the Gothic numazchy, and in the thirst of enterprise 
in the Ssraoens, which tiieir long uninterrupted career of yictory 
aeems to haye sharpened zatiiier than sattsfied.(2) The fa^ 

BaBOfitcq^ufiyecdefliaBliodaBdiQiBtaiyftmetians. It was their duty to lead 
fhe anny in battle, and en tiie pilgiiinage to Mecca. Ilwy woe to preach a 
sermon, and oflier up public pragrers in the moaqoes every Friday. Many of 
their prerogatives resemble those assumed andently by the popes. They con- 
forred investitares on the Moslem princes by the symbol of a ring, a sword, or 
« standard. They oonqdiniaated them -with ttie tiOea of '* defender of the 
faith," " cdmnn of religion,*' and the lilLe. The proudest potentate held the 
bridle of their mules, and paid his homace by *~»'*^ tkck thredudd with 
las forehead. Hie aotbority of the caliphs was in this manner Ibpnded on 
opinion no less than on power; and Vbat (ndinances, h ow e ve r friivolous or 
ij^quitoQS in themseLves, beingr enforced, as it were, by « divine sanction, 
became laws which it was aacritege to disobey. See D'Herirakit, MbMnQidgne 
Qrientale (La Haye, 1777-9), voce Khmlifah, 

(1) The character of the Arabs, before the introduction of Islam, IHce that of 
most rade nations, is to be gatlkared tnm their national aongavnd nimanoes. 
The poems sospended at Meooa, fhiiriliar to as hi the elegant wslon of fiir 
waiiam Jonea, and Btitt more tl>e recent translation of **ABjtag," a composition 
indeedof theage of Al IUu!ichid,bittwhoMy devoted to the prindaive Bedouins, 
present ipui wiOi a lively picture of their pecaliar habits, widch, notwitli- 
etanding the inftnenoe of a temporaxy civiWsatinn, may be thought to bear 
Sreat reeemblanoe to Ommc of their desoendanta at the present day . 

(a) Startiling as it may be, fhegpe is acaroely a veallgecf any of tlie particulars, 
«ircam8tBatially narrated by the national historians (Mariana, Zorita, Abarca, 
More^ &C.) as the immrditfy causes of the sobveraian of Spain, to be fbund 
in the chronicles of the period. No intimatioB of the persecution, or of the 
treason, of the two sons of Witixa is to be met witili in any Spanish writer, as 
fiur as I know, uatil near^ two oentories after the conquest} none eariier than 
this, of the defection of Archbishop Oppas, dnrkig the fatal conflict near 
Zerez ; and none, of the tragical amours of Roderic and the rev en g e of Count 
Jufisn, before the writers of the thirteenth centniy. Nothing indeed can be 
more jeivm® than the arigioal narratives of the invaaion. nie continuation of 
the Clironicon del Biclarense, and ttie Ctuponicon de Isidoro Pacense or de 
B^Ja, which are contained in the volundnons oollecticm of Florez (Eqnaa 
Sagrada, torn. vi. and ^iii.) ailbrd the only histories contemporary with tiie 
event. Conde is ndstalien in his assertion (Oominacion de los Arabes, Tx6L 
p. vii.) that the work of Isidore de B^a was the only narrative written during 
that period. Spain had not the pen of a Bede or an Bginhart to describe the 
memorable catastrophe. But tlie few and meagre tondies of contemponHcy 
chroniclers have left ample scope for conjectural histoiy, which has been moat 
indnstriously imiuoved. 

The repoits, according to Ckmde (Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. i. p* s6), 
.greedily circulated among the Saracens, of the magnificence and general 
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Tke piinoei of the blood, instead of bemg oondemned, as in 
Tnriiey, to waste their youth in the sednsion of the haTem, 
were intnuted to the care of learned men, to be instmcted in 
the dnties befitting* their station. They were enoonraged to 
Tint the aoademieB, which were partionlarly celebrated in Cor- 
doTa, where they mingled in disputation, and frequently carried 
away the prizes of poetry and eloquence, l^eir riper years 
exhibited sach firoits as were to be expected from tiieir early 
education. The race of the Omeyades need not shrink from a 
comparison with any other dynasty of equal length in modem 
Europe. Many of them amused their leisure with poetical 
composition, of which numerous examples are preserved in 
Conde's Hi^^ory ; and some left elaborate works of learning, 
which haye maiotained a permanent reputation with Arabian 
scholars. Their lon|[ reigns, the first ten of which embrace a 
period of two centuries and a half, their j)eaoefdl deaths, and 
unbroken line of succession in the same femiily for so many 
years, ediow that theb authority must have been founded in the 
a^Botions of their subjects. Indeed, they seem, with one or 
two exceptions, to have ruled over them with a truiv patriarchal 
sway ; and, on the event of their deaths, the people, bathed in 
tears, are described as accompanying their lelics to the tomb, 
where the ceremony was concluded with a public eulogy on the 
virtues of the deceased, by his son and successor, (l) This 
pleasing moral picture affords a strong contrast to the san- 
guinary scenes which so often attend the transmission of the 
sceptre firom one generation to another among the naty)n8 of 
the East(2) 

The Soanish caliphs supported a large military force, fre- 
quently keeping two or three armies in the field at the same 
tmie. The flower of these farces was a body-guard, n*adually 
raised to twelve thousand men, one-third of them GhristiaiB, 
superbly equipj>ed, and officered by members of the royal family. 
Their muds with the eastern cahphs and the Barbarv pirates 
required them also to maintain a respectable navy, wnich was 
fitted out from the numerous dock-yards that lined the coast 
from Cadiz to Tarragona. 

The munificence of the Omeyades was most ostentatiously 
displayed in their public edifices, palaces, mosques, hospitals, 
ana in the construction of commodious quavs, fountains, bnd^s, 
and aqueducts, which, penetrating the sides of the mountains^ 
or sweeping on lofty arches across the valleys, rivalled in their 
proportions the monuments of ancient Bome. These works, 
which were scattered more or less over all the provinces, contri- 
buted especially to the embellishment of Cordova, the capital 

(1) Diodonis SIctiliis, noticing a similAr usage at the ftmenils of die BgTptiaa 
kings, remarks on the disintermted and honest nature of the homage, whoi 
the ol^ect of it is beyond the reach of flattery.— Diod. I. 70 et aeq. 

(9) Oonde, Dominadon, ubi supra.— Masoea, Historia Crttica, torn. 3di. pp. 
178, 187. 
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of the empire. Hie deliglitfiil eataation of this eity in the 
midst of a onlliTated {dain washed by the waters of the Gnadal- 
qaiytr, made it very early the {Btyoforite residenoe of the Arabs, 
who lored to snrroimd meir houses, even in the cities, witii 
groves aad refreshing fonntsins, so ddishtfol to tibe imagina- 
tion of a wanderer ot the desert.(l) The pnblic sonares and 
privafe oonrt-Taids sparkled with Jets-d^eau, fed Dy oopioos 
streams from the Sierra Morena, which, besides sapplying nine 
hundred pmblic baths, were oondacted into the interior of tiie 
edifices, wh»e they diffosed a gratefdl coolncfls over the sleep- 
inffapartments of their Inxnrions inhabitants.(2) 
^Withont adyerting to tiiat maffnificent freak of the eaHphs, 
ihe oonstmetion of the palace of A^dira, of which not a Testige 
now remains, we may form a snffioiettt notion of tiie taste and 
magnifioence of this era from the remains of the frr-famed 
mosque, now the cathedral of CordoTa. This bnilding, which 
stall covers more groond tiian any other ohnrch in CSinBtendom, 
was esteemed the third ia sanctity by the Mahometan world, 
being inferior only to tiie Alaksa ot Jerusalem and the temple 
of Mecca. Most of its ancient glories have indeed long since 
departed. The rich Inronze which embossed its gates, tJie 
myriads of lamps which illnminated ite aisles, have disap- 
peared ; and ite mterior roof of odoriferous and curiously-carved 
wood has been cut up into guitars and snuff-boxes. But ite 
thousand columns of yariegated marble still remain ; and ite 
general dimensions, notwiuistanding some loose assertions to 
&e contrary, seem to be mu<di t^ same as they "wete in the 
time of the Saracens. European critics, howevo*, condemn ite 
mort elaborate beauties as '* heavy and barbarous." Ite cele- 
brated portals are preniounoed " diminutive, and in Tery bad 
teste." Ite throng of pillars ^Tcs it the air of "a park rather 
van a temple," and the whole is made still more incongruous by 
the unequal length of their shafts, bein^ grotesquely compen- 
sated by a proportionate variation of size in their bases and 
capitals, rudely fadiioned after the Corinthian order. (S) 

(1) The saute tarte is noticed at fhe jxetmk day, bjr a trareUer whose 
pictures glow with the warm colours of the east. "Aussi Ahs que yoos 
approchez, en Europe on en Asie* d*une terre poss^^ par les Musulmans, 
vous la reconnaiasez de loin an ilche et sombre voile de Terdure qui flotte 
^racieusement sur elle j— des arlires pour s'asseoir & leor ombre, des fontaines 
jaillissuites poor lever & lenr bruit, du silence et des mosqn^es anz lagers 
xninarecs, s'^levant it cbaque pas da sein d*une tenre please."— LamarUnev 
Voyage en Orient, tom. i. p. l/i. 

(2) Conde, Dominadon de los Arabes, tom. I. pp. 199> 265, 284, 285, 417, 
446, 447, et allM.— Cardonne, Hist. d'Afriqoe et d'Espagne, tom. i. pp. 227—230 
etseq. 

(33 Conde, Dominadon de Iqs Arabes, tom. i. pp. 211, 212, 226.— Sindnbume, 
Travels througli Spain (London, 1787), let. 35.— Xerif Aledris, Conocido por El 
NaUense, descripcion de Espana, con Traducdon j Notas de Conde (Madrid, 
1790), pp. l6i, 162.— Morales, Obras, tom. x. p. 61.— Chenier, Rccherches His- 
toriqnes sur les Maures, et Histoire de l*Empire de Maroc (Paris, 1787), torn, 
ii. p. 312.— Lab<»rde, Itin^ndre, torn. iii. p. 226. 
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Bat if all this gives a contemptible idea of the taste of the 
Sajracens at this period, which indeed, in arohitectore, seems to 
haye been far inferior to that of. the later princes of Granada^ 
we cannot but be astonished at the adequacy of their resources 
to carry such magnificent designs into execution. Their reyenue, 
we are told in explanation, amounted to eight millions of 
mitoales of gold^ or nearly six millions sterling ; a sum fifteen- 
fold greater than that which William the Conqueror, in the 
«abs^uent century, was able to extort from his subjects with 
all tiie ingenuity oi feudal exaction^ The tone pf exaggeration 
which distinguishes the Asiatic writers entitles them, perhaps; 
to little confidence in their numerical estimates. This immense 
wealtli, however, is predicated of other Mahometan princes of 
that age; and uieir vast superiority over, the Christian states 
of the north, in arts and effective industry, may well account 
for a ccHTesponding superiority in their resources. 

The revenue of we Cordovan sovereigns was derived from the 
fifth of the sp9il taken in battle, an important item in an age 
of unintermittiiig war and rapine ; from the enormous exaction 
of one-tenth of the produce of commerce, husbandry, flocks, and 
mines ; from a capitation tax on Jews and Christians ; and from 
certain tolls on the transportation of goods. They engaged in 
commerce on their own account, and drew from mines, which 
belonged to the crown, a conspicuous pajrt of their incomes. (1) 

Betore the discovery of America, Spain was to the rest of 
Europe what her colonies have since become, the great source 
of mineral wealth. The Carthaginians, and the Bomans after- 
wards, regularly drew from her large masses of the precious 
metals. Pliny, who resided some time in the country, relates 
that three of ner provinces were said to have annually yielded 
the incredible Quantity of sixty thousand pounds of gold. (2) 
The Arabs, wim their usual activity, penetrated into thek 
arcana of wealth. Abundant traces of their labours are still to 
be met with along the barren ridffe of mountains that covers 
the north of Andalusia ; and the oiligent Bowles has enume- 
rated no less than five thousand of their excavations in the 
kingdom or district of Jaen. (3) ' 

(1) Conde, Dominadon de los Arabes, torn. i. pp. 214, 328, 270, 611.— 
Masdeu, Histoiia CMtica, torn. xiii. p. 118.— Cardonne, Hist. d'Afidque et 
d'Espagne, torn. i. pp. 338— 343.— Cadri quotes from an Arabic historiaa 
the conditionB on which Abderrahman I. proffered his alliance to the Chris- 
tian princes of Spain, viz. the annual laibute of 10,000 ounces of gold, 10,000 
pounds of silver, 10,000 horses, &c. &c. The absurdltsr of this story, incon- 
aiderately repeated by historians, if any argument were necessary to prove 
It, becomes sufficiently manifest firom the fact, that tbe instrument is dated 
in the 142nd year of the Hegira, being a little more than fifty years alter the 
conquest.— See Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana -Escurialensis (Siatriti,.l760), 
torn. ii. p. 104. 

(2) Hist. Nat. lib. 33, cap. 4. 

(3) Introduction jk I'Histoire Naturelle de TEspagne, traduite par flavigoy 
(Paris, 1776)1 p. 411. 
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But the best mine of the caliphs waa in the industry and 
sobriety of their subjects. The Arabian colonies have been 
properly classed among the agncnltiiral. Their acquaintance* 
witn the science of husbandry is shown in their voluminous 
'treatises on the subject, and in the monuments which they 
have eyerywhere left of their peculiar culture. The system of 
irri^tion which has so long fertilised the south of Spain was 
denyed from them. They introduced into the reninsnla 
various tropical plants and ye&:etables, whose cultivation haa 
departed with them. Sugar, wnich the modem Spaniards have 
been obliged to import from foreign nations in lar^ quantities 
annually for their domestic consumption, until within the last 
half-century that they have been supplied by their idLand of 
Cuba, constituted one of the principal exports of the Spanish 
Arabs. The silk manufacture was carriea on by them exten* 
sively . The Nubian geographer, in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, enumerates six hundred villages in Jaen as engaged 
in it, at a time when it was known to the Europeans only from 
their circuitous trafi&c with the Greek empire. This, together 
with fine fabrics of cotton and woollen, mrmed the staple of 
an active commerce with the Levant, and especially with Con- 
stantinople, whence they were again diffiised, by means of the 
caravans of the North, over the comparatively baxbarous coun- 
tries of Christendom. 

The population kept pace with this general prosperity of the 
country. It woidd appear, from a census instituted at Cordova 
at the close of the tentn century, that there were at that time in 
it six hundred temples and two hundred thousand dwelling- 
houses : many of these latter being, probably; mere huts or 
cabins, and occupied by separate fiamuies. Without placing 
^ much reliance on any numerical statements, however, we 
may give due weight to the inference of an intdliffent writer^ 
who remarks that their minute cultivation of the soil, the 
cheapness of their labour, their particular attention to the 
most nutritious esculents, many of them such as would be 
rejected by Europeans at this day, are indicative of a crowded 

gopulation, like that, perhaps, which swarms over Japan or 
hma, where the same economy is necessarily resorted to for 
the mere sustenance of life.(l) 

(1) See a sensible essay by the Abb^ Ckxrrea da Serra on the husbandry of 
the Spanish Arabs, cmitained in torn. i. of Arcbives Litt^raires de TEurope 
(Paris, 1804).— Masdeu, Historia Critica, torn. xii. pp. 115, 117* 127, 131.— 
Conde, Dominadon de los Arabes, torn. i. cap. 44.— Casiri, Bibliotheca Escu- 
rialensis, torn. i. p. sss. 

An absurd story has been transcribed from Cardonne, with little hesitation, 
by almost every succeeding writer upon this subject. According to him (Hist. 
d'Afrique et d'Espagne, tom. i. p. 338), " the banks of the Guadalquivir were 
lined with no less than twelve thousand villages and hamlets." The length 
of the river, not exceeding three hundred mDes, would scarcely afford room 
far the same number of farm-houses. Conde's version of the Arabic passage 
represents twelve thousand hamleta, farms, and casttes, to have "beea 
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Whatever oonseqoenoe a nation may deriye, in its own age, 
from physical Tesonroes, its inteUectual deyelopment will form 
the snojeot of deepest interest to posterity. The most flourish- 
ing penods of how not nnfreqaently coinoide. Thus the reigns 
of Abderrahman the Third, Alhakem the Seoond, and the 
regency of Almanzor, embracing: the latter half of the tenth 
century, during which the Spanish Arabs reached their highest 
poUtioal importance, may bie regarded as the period of their 
highest civilisation under the OmS^yades ; although tiie impulse 
then given carried them forward to still farther adynnces in 
the tivbnlent times whidi followed. This beneflcent impulse 
is, aboye all, imputable to Alhakem. He was one of those rare 
beings who have employed the awfol engine of despotism in 
promoting yhe happiness and intdligence of his species. In 
nis elegant tastes, appetite for knowledge, and munificent 
patronage, he may be compared with the best of the MedicL 
He assembled the eminent scholars of his time, both nfttives 
and foreigners, at his court, where he employed them in the 
most oonndential offices. He converted im palace into an 
academy, makin|^ it the fiuniliar resort of men of letters, at 
whose conferences he personally assisted in his intervals of 
leisure from public duty. He sdected the most suitable per- 
sons for the composition of works on civil and natural history, 
requiring the prefects of his provinces and cities to famish, as 
fiir as possible, the necessary intelligence. He was a diliesnt 
student, and left many of the volumes which he read enriched 
with his commentaries. Above all, he was intent upon the 
acquisition of an extensive library. He invited illustrious 
foreigners to send him their works, and munificently recom- 
pensed them. "So donative was so gratefol to him as a book. 
He employed agents in Bgypt, Syria, Irak, and Persia, for 
collecting and transcribing the rarest manuscripts ; ana his 
vessels returned freighted with cargoes more precious than the 
spices of the East. Jn tiiis way he amassed a magnificent 
collection, which was distributed, acoordinpr to the subjects, in 
various apartments of his palace ; and which, if we may credit 
the Arabian histcnians, amounted to six hundred thoosand 
volumes. (1) 

If all this be thought to savour too much of eastern hyper- 
bole, stiU it cannot be doubted that an amazing number of 

scattered orer ttie regions watered by the GvadalqiiiTfar ; *' tedicatiiig by ttaii 
indefinite statement nofhing' more than the extreme popnkmsness of the pro- 
vince of Andalusia. 

(1) Casiri, Bibllotheca Escorialensis, torn. ii. pp. 38, SOT.— Oonde, Domina. 
don de los Arabes, part 2, cap. 88.— This number will appear less tltaxfOagif 
we consider that it was the ancient usage to make a separate vohime of eacb 
book into which a work was divided ; that only one side of the leaf was usually 
written on, and tSiat writing always covers much greater space than prtntlag. 
The correct grounds on which tbe estimates of these ancient libnales are to 
be formed are exhibited by the learned and ingenious Balbi, in liis reoent workt 
"* Essai Statistique sur les Bibliotdiftqnes de Vienne " (Vienne, 1885). 
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-writera Bwazmed over the Peningnla at this period. Casiri's 
multifarioiis oatalogue bears ample testimony to the emulation 
-with which not onify men bat even women of the hig^st rank^ 
deroted themfieWes to letters ; the hitter contending i^bliol j 
for the prizes, not merely in eloqnenoe and poetry, bat m those 
recondite stodies which have tumally been rcserred for the 
other sex. The prefects of the proyinoes, emnlating their 
master, converted their oonrte into academies, and diiymsed 
premiums to poets and pMloaophers. The stream of royal 
Doonty awakened life in the remotest distriets ; bnt its effects 
were especiaUy yisible in the oapitaL Eightr free schooLe were 
opened in Cordoya. The eirola ot letters ana science was pnb* 
lidy exnonnded by professors, whose reputation for wisdom 
attracted not only the seholars of Chnstkn Spain, but of 
f^ranee, ItBlj. Qermany, and the British iaies. For this period 
of briUiant ulnmination with the Saracens corresponds precisely 
with that of the deepest barbarism of Europe ; when a Ubrary 
of three or four hnndred volnmes was a magnificent endowment 
for the richest monastery ; when scaoroely a ** priest south of 
the Thames," in the words of Alfred, '* could translate Latin 
into his mother tongoe ;*' when not a single plulosopher, accord- 
ing: to Tirabofiohi, was to be met witih in Italy, save onlv the 
Erenoh pope, Svlyester the Seoond, who drew his knowledge 
from the schools of the Spanish Arabs, and was esteemed a 
necromancer for his ^ainB.(l) 

Such is the slowing piotore presented to ns of Arabian 
scholarship in the tenth and succeeding centoiies, under a 
despotic goyemment and a sensual rehgion ; and, whatever 

1*udgment may be passed on the real yalue'of all their boasted 
iterature, it eannot be denied that the nation exhibited a 
wonder^ actiyity of intellect, and an apparatus for learning 
(if we are to admit their own statements) unriyalled in the best 
ages of antiquity. 

The Mahometen goyemments of that period rested on so un- 
sound a basis, that the season of their greatest prosperity was 
often foUowed by preci^tate decay. Tlus had oeen the case 
with the eastern caliphate, and was now so with the western. 
During, the life of Alhakem's successor, the empire of the 
Omejrades was broken up into a himdred petty principalities ; 
and their magnificent capital of Cordoya, dwindling into a 

(1) Storia della Letteratara Ttalisaa (Roma, l783-97)t torn. iiL p. S3l.— 
Tamer, History of the Anglo-Saxons (London, 1890), vol. iii. p. IS/.— -.Amdres, 
Deli' Qrigine, de' Frogreasi, e dello Stato Attoale d* ogai lietteratiira 
(Venesia, I78!i), part i, cap. 8, 9.— Casiri. Bibliotlieca EscnrialenBia, torn. ii. 
p. 140.— Masdeu, Histoiia Critica, torn. xiU. pp. lOs, 171.— Conde, Dominadon 
de I08 Arabes, part s, cap. 93.— Among tbe accomplished women of this period, 
Valadata, the danghter of the caliph Mahomet, is celebrated as having fte- 
qnenUx carried away the palm of eloqneiice in. her discoaBioiia wtthtiie most 
learned academidana. Others again, with an IntrcpiditT that might shame 
the degeneracy of amodem Mm,- pltmged boldly into the studies of philosophy, 
history, and juijgpmiifinrn. 
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seoond-nito city, ratained no other distuiatioii tiian that' of 
being the Mecca of Spain. Iliese little «tat«s soon became a 
ptej to all ^e evils aiiaiiie out of a vicions oonatitutioti of 
gOTenunent and religion. Almost eyery actwsdon to the tiirone 

— --j-j by nmnerouB competitors of the same iamilTi 

■ ■'-■■'■-- |f,tf,o 
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semblance of a crown, inmu aini ik-purti.'il, hti.' Ihf bli;idoi\= of 
Macbeth. The motlej tribes of Aaiatica, of whom the f^panish 
Arabian popnlation iiis composed, regarded each other with 
ill-diagiiiBea jealonBy. The lawless, jiredatoiy habits, wiiich 
no discipline could eitict.uallv control in on Arab, made them 
ever ready for reyolt. The Moslem Btates, thus reduced in size 
and crippled by faotiim, were nnable to resist the Christinn 
forces, wnieh were mossing on them troia the North. By the 
middle of the ninUi century, the Spaniards had reached the 
Donro and the Bbro. By the close of the: tlti-futb. they had 
adriinoed their line of touiiuc^'i, im<hi: tL>; \itli.jiuu:, lauiiMuf 
the Cid, to the Tagris. The swarms of Africans who invaded 
the Paninanla, daring the two following centuries, gave sub- 
stantial support to their Mahometan brethren ; and the canse 
of Christiui Spain trembled in the balance for a moment on 
the memorable day of Navas de Tolosa. (1212.) But the fortu- 
nate israe of that batHe, in which, according to the lying letter 
of Alfi»uci the Ninth, "-one hundred and eishty-five thousand 
infidels perished, and only five-and-twenty Bpaiiiarda,"_gaTe a 
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_. . . . . _. ; so that, by the middle of 

the thirteenth oentury, the constantly oontntcting circle of the 
Moorish dominion had shrunk into the narrow limits of the 
province of Qranada. Yet on this comparatively smsil point 
of the anoicnt domain, the Saracens erected a new fcin^om of 
sufficient strength to redst, for more than two oentunea, the 
united forces of the Spanish monarobieB. 

The Moorish terribly of Granada contained, within a circuit 
of about one hnndied and eighty leagnea, all tlte idiyaioal re- 
■ooroes of a great empire. Its broad valleys were intemeoted 
by mountains lioh in mineral wealth, whose hardy population 
supplied tlie state with husbandmen and soldiers. Its pastures 
were fed by abundant fountains, and its coasts studded with 
comnmdions ports, the principal marta in the Mediterranean. 
In the midst, and crowning the whole as with a diadem, rose 
the beautifol city of Qranada. In the days of the Moors it was 
encompassed by a wall, flanked by a thousand and thirty 
towers, with seven portals. (1) Its population, according to a 
oontemporary, at the b^inning of the fourteenth aentnry, 
amounted to two hundred, thousand souls ; (2) and various 

0) Outlw. Camp, 10). TO, c^. 3. |i) Zoiita, AnsUa, Ub. », cap. «. ' 
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authors agree in attesting, that, at a later period, it ootild send 
forth fifly thousand warriors from its gates, llus statement 
'will not appear exaggerated, if we consider that the native 
population of the dty was greatly swelled by the influx of the 
ancient inhabitants of the distnots lately oonqnered by the 
Spaniards. On the sommit of one of the nills of the city was 
erected the royal fortress or palace of the Alhambra, which 
was capable of containing within its circoit forty thousand 
men. (if The light and elegant arohitectnre of this edifice, 
whose masniflcent mins still form the most interesting monu- 
ment in Spain, for the contemplation of the trayeller, shows 
the great advanoement of the art since the construction of the 
celebrated mosque of Cordova. Its graoefol i>orticos and colon- 
nades, its domes and ceilings glowing with tints which in that 
transparent atmosphere have lost nothing of their original 
brilliancy, its airy nails so constructed as to admit the pezrume 
of surrounding gardens and agreeable ventilations of the air. 
and its fountains, which still shed their coolness over its deserted 
courts, manifest at once the taste, opulence, and Sybarite luxury 
of its proprietors. The streets are represented to have been 
narrow, many of the houses lofty, with turrets of curiously- 
wrought laroa or marble, and with cornices of shining metal, 
" that glittered like stars through the dark foliage of the 
orange groves ;" and the whole is compared to '* an enamelled 
vase, sparkling with hyacinths and emeraldB."(2) Such are 
the flond strains in which the Arabic writers fondly descant on 
the glories of Granada. 

At tite foot of this fiibrio of the genii lay the cultivated vepa, 
or plain, so celebrated as the arena, for more than two centuries, 
of Moorish and Christian chivalry, every inch of whose soil 
maf be said to have been fertilised with human blood. The 
Arabs exhausted on it all their powers of elaborate cultivation. 
They distributed the waters of the Xenil, which flowed through 
it, into a tiiousand channels for its more perfect irriealion. A 
constant succession of fruits and crops was obtained uiroughout 
the year. The products of the most opposite latitudes were 
transplanted there with success ; and the hemp of the North 
grew luxuriant under the shadow of the vine and the olive. 
Silk famished the principal staple of a traffic that was carried 
on through the ports of Almeria and Malaga. The Italian 

(1) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 100. 

(S) Cande, Dominadon de los Axabes, torn. ii. p. 147.^CMiri, Bibliotbeca 
Eacnrlalensis, torn. ii. pp. S48 et wq.-— PednuEa, Anttrnedad y Bzoetencias de 
Granada (Madrid, l608), lib. 1.— Fedrazahaa coUecfcedtiie various eCymologlea 
of tb« term Granatte, which some writers have traced to the tut of the dty 
haviiiflr been the spot where the pomegranate "wn first introduced from Africa) 
others to the large quantity of grain hi which its vega abomiaed j others again 
to tile resemhianoe whidi tae ckj, divided into two hills thickly sprinkled with 
houses* bore to a half-opened pomegranate. (lib. 2, o^. 17.) Theaimsoftiie 
city, wUdi were in part composed of a pomegranate, would seem to fisvour tha 

derivation <tf its name from that of the firuit. 
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cities, then risiiig into opulence, derived their prine^al skill in 
this ele^rant manufBctore from the Spanish Arabs. Florence, 
in partiealar, imported lazffe quantities of the raw material 
from them as late as the nneenth eentpry. The Genoese are 
mentioned as hayingr meroantile establismnsnts in Granada ; 
and treaties of ocmuneroe were entered into with this nation, as 
well as with the crown of Aracon. Their ports swarmed with 
a motley contrihntion £rom " Sorope, AMca, and the Leyant;" 
so that ** Granada," in the words of the historian, " beoame 
the common citj of all nations." " The reputation oi the 
eitizens for trnd^worthiness^" says a Spanish writer, **waB 
snch, that their bare wofd was more relied on than a written 
contract is now among ns;" and he qnotes the sayinsr^of a 
CatJiolio bishop, that ** Moorish works and Spanish mitn were 
all that were necessary to make a good Christian." (1) 

The revenue, which was compnted at twelve hundred thou- 
sand ducats, was derived from similar, hut in some respects 
heavier impositions, than those of the caliphs of Cordova. The 
crown, besides being possessed of valnable plantations, in the 
vega, imposed the onerous tax of <me seventh on all the agri- 
cultural produce of the kiiigdom. The precious metals were 
also obtained in considerable quantities, and the royal mint 
was noted for the purity and elegance of its eoin.(2) 

The sovereigns of Granada were for Uie mo^ part distin- 
^ruished by liberal tastes. They freely disused their revenues 
in the protection of letters, the construction of sumptuoue 
public works, and, above all, in the display of a courtly pomp, 
unrivalled by any of the princes of that period. Each day 
presented a succession of fetes and tourneys, in which the 
knight seemed less ambitious of the hardy prowess of Christian 
chivalry, tiian of displaying his inimitable horsemanship, and 
his dexterity in the elegant pastimes peculiar to his nation. 
The people of Granada, like those (tf ancient Borne, seem to 
have demanded a per^tual spectacle. Life was with them one 
long carnival, and the season of revelry was prolonged until 
the enemy was at the gate. 

During the interval which had ekpsed since the decay of 

• 

(1) Pednza, Aatigoedad de Grazukla, foL lOl.— Denina, IMle Riyotiuioni 
d' Italia (Venezia, 18l6). — Capmany y Manlplaii, Memorias Histbricas sobre 
la Marina, Ck>meFcio» y Ar^ de Barcelona (Madrid, 1779-9S), torn. Itt. 
p. 218: torn. iv. pp. 67 et seq. — Conde, Bommacion ds loa Aiabes, torn. iii. 
'cap. 90.— The amlMwaador of tbe emperor Frederic III., on his passage to 
the conit of lisbon, hi fhe middle of the fifteenth centniy, contxaets the 
superior cnltiTatian, as wdl as general dvifisation of Granada at this period* 
with that of the other countries of Europe through which he had travelled.— 
Sianondi, Histohw des RigpuUiqoes Italiemies d« Moyen-Age (Puis, 1818). 
tom.ix.p. 405. 

(a) Gtairi, Bibliotheca Esenrialensis, lom. iL pp. 360—358.— The fifth 
▼cdnme of fhe royal Spanish Academy of Bistoiy oontsins an erudite essay by 
Conde on Arabic money, piindpaUy with iMeience to that oofaied in Spain; 

pp. 225—315. 
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the Omeyades, the Spaniards had been g^radually risinff in oivi- 
lisation to the level of their Sarao^n enemies ; and, while their 
increased consequence secured them from the contem'pt with 
which the^ had formerly been regarded by the Mussulmans, 
the latter, in their turn, nad not so far sunk in the scale as to 
have become the objects of the bigoted ayersion which was, in 
after-da^s, so heartily yisited on Ihem by the Spaniards. At 
this period, therefore, the two nations yiewed each other with 
more liberality, probably, than at any preyious or succeeding 
time. Their respectiye monarchs conducted their mutual nego- 
tiations on a Noting of perfect equality. We find several 
examples of Arabian sovereigns visiting in person the court of 
Castik. These civilities were reciprocated by the Christian 
princes. As late as 1463, Henry the Fourth had a personal 
interview with the king of Granada, in the dominions of the 
latter. The two monarchs held their conference under a splendid 
pavilion erected in the vega, before the gates of the city ; and, 
after an exchange of presents, the Spanish sovereign was 
escorted to the frontiers by a body of Moorish cavaliers. These 
acts of courtesy relieve in some measure the ruder features of 
an almost uninterrupted warfare, that was necessarily kept up 
between the rival nations. (1) 

The Moorish and Christian knights were also in the habit of 
exchanging visits at the courts of their respective masters. . 
The latter were wont to repair to Granada to settle their affairs 
of honour, by personal rencounter, in the presence of its sove- 
reign. The disaffected nobles of Castile, among whom Mariana 
especially notices the Yelas and the Castros, ofte;i sought an 
asylum there, and served under the Moslem banner. With 
this interchange of social courtesy between the two nations, it 
could not but happen that each should contract somewhat of 
the peculiarities natural to the other. The Spaniard acquired 
something of the gravily and magnificence of demeanor proper 
to the Arabian ; and the latter relaxed his habitual reserve, 
and, above all, the jealousy and gross sensuality which charac- 
terise the nations of the East. (2) 

(1) A specification of a royal donative in that day may serre to show Uie 
martial s^t of the age. In one of these, made by the king of Onmada to 
the CastiUan sovereign, we find twenty noble steeds of the royal stod reared 
on the banks ot the Xenil, with superb caparisons, and tbe same number of 
scimitars richly garnished with gold and Jewels } and in another mixed np with 
perftames and cloth of gold, we meet with a Utter of tame lions. (Conde, 
Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. iii. pp. 103, 183.) This latter symbol of royal^ 
appears to have been deemed peculiarly appropriate to the Idngs of Leon. 
Ferreras informs us that the ambassadors firam France at the CastHlan 
court, in 1434, were received by John II. with a fall-grown domesticated lion 
. crouching at his feet. (Hist. d'Bspagne, tom. vi. p. 401.) The same taste 
appears still to ezirt in Turkey. Dr. cSarke in his visit to Constantinople, met 
with one of these terrific pets, who used to follow Us master, Hassan Pacha, 
about like a dog. 

(8) Conde, Dominadon de los Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 88.— Henriques del Castillo 
(Cr6nica, cap. 1S8) gives an account of an intended duel between two CastiUan 

I.- « 
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Indeed^ if we were to rely on the pictures presented to ns in 
the Spamah ballads catroimmees, we snonld admit asTmreaerred 
an interoonne between the sexes to ha^e existed among the 
Spanish Arabs, as with any otiier people of Europe. The 
lloorish lady is represented tnere as an undisgtdsed spectator 
of the pnbuo fefltirals; while her knight, Maring an em- 
broidered mantle or seaH or some other tdcen of her &Tonr, 
contends openly in her presence for the prise of -valour, mingles 
with her in the graoefnl dance of the Zambra, or sighs away 
his soul in moonlight serenades under her balcony. (1) 

Other eiroumstanoes, especially the frescos still extant on 
the walls <^ the Alhambra, may be cited as corroborate of the 
conclusions afforded by the romances, implying a latitude in 
the priyileges accorded to the sex, similar to that in Christian 
countries, and altojgfether alien from the genius of Mahomet- 
ani8m.(2) The chiyalrotaa charaeter ascribed to the Spanish 

nobles, in the presence of tlie Idng of Granada, as late as 1470. One of tbe 
parties, Don Alfonso de A^^allBr, &iBng to keep bis engagftment, tbe otber rode 
xotmd tbe lists in tiiumpb, yrHOx bis adversary's pOTfcrait contemptaoiuly 
fwtened to thatail of Us bone. 

(1) It most be admitted, tbat these baUadapaate as ftcts an coneerne^ara 
too inexact to fbmisb other than a very slippery fonndstion for bistory. Tbe 
most beautiful portion perhaps of the Mooriui ballads, for example, is taken up 
idtb tbe feuds of the Abencerrages, in the latter days of Granada. Yet this 
funily, wbosa romantic stovy is sttU repeated to the traveller amid tbe rains of 
the Alhambra, is scavcely notioed, as for as I amaiware, by contemporary writers, 
foreign or domestic, and would seem to owe its chief oelebritgr to the apocryphal 
version of Gin^s Perez de Ifyta, whose " Milesian tales," according to the 
scrtere sentance of mc. Antonio, "are fit only to amuse the lazy and the list- 
teas.'*— BibUotbeca Nova, torn. i. p. sa6. 

But, although the Spanish ballads an not entitled to the credit of strict 
historical documents, they nisy yetperhi4;» be received in evidence of tbe ^e^ 
vailing character of tbe social rdations of the age ; a remark indeed predicaUe 
of most works of ilctian written by authors contemporary with the events they 
describe, and more eqpedaUy so of that popular minstrelsy, which, emacnting 
from a simple, uncoxrupted class, is less likely to swerve l^m truth than more 
ostentations works of art. The long cobamtation of the Saracens with the 
Christians (full evidence of ^riiieh is aflbrded by Capmany, Mem. de Barcelona, 
torn. iv. Apend. No. 11, who qnotea a document JDrom the public arcfafves of 
Catalonia, showing the great number of Saracens residing in Aragon even in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, tbe mostflouriahing period of tbe Gra- 
nadian empire), bad enabled many of them conltessedly to speak and write the 
Spanish language with purity and eleganoe. Some of Che gvacefbl little s<mgs, 
which are still chanted by the peasantry of Spain in thebr daaces to tbe 
accompaniment of tiie eastinet, axe referred by a competent critic (Conde, 
de la Poesia Oriental, MS.) to an Arabian origin. There csa be Utde hazard, 
therefore, in imputing much of this popular minstrelsy to the AraMana them, 
selves, the contemporariea, and perhaps the eyewitnesses, of the events they 
celebrate. 

(9) Casbri (BibliothecaEscurialensis,tom.ii«p.250) has transcribed a passage 
from an Arabian author of ttie fourteenth century, inveighing bitterly against 
the luxury of &e Moorish ladies, their gorgeous apparel and habits of expense, 
*' amounung almost to insanity," in a tone which ini^ remind one of tbe similar 
philippic by his contemporary Dante, against his fair countrywomen of Flo> 
rence.— Two ordinances of a king of Granada, dted by Conde in bis History, 
prescribe tbe separation of Uie women from the men in tbe mosques, and pro- 
hibit their attendance on certain festivals, without the protection of their 
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MoslemB ap^Mais, morDorer, in pexfeot conformity to this. Thna 
some of ^eiT soyeieigns, we are told, after the fatLgrnes of the 
tournament, were wont to recreate their spiritB with " elegant 
poetry, and florid disoonrses of amorous and knightly history." 
The ten qualities, enumerated as essential to a true knignt. 
were " piety, yalonr, courtesy, prowess, the gifts of poetry ana 
doquence, iad dexterity in the managemfint of the horse, the 
sword, lance, and bow. (1) The history of the Spanish Arabs, 
espedally in tiiie latter wars of Gfranada, furnishes rei>eated ex- 
amples, not merely of the heroism which distinguished the 
EuropcAn chiyalry of the thirteenth and fomrteentn centuries, 
but occasionally of a polished courtesy that mig^ht haye graced 
a Bayard or a bidney. This CMnbination of oriental magnifl- 
cence and knightly prowess shed a ray of glory oyer tiie dosing 
days of the Arabian empire in Spain, and seryed to conceal, 
thou^ it could not corceet, the yioes which it possessed in 
common with all Mahometan institutions. 

The goyemment of Granada was not administered with the 
same tranquillity as that of Gordoya. Beyolntions were per- 
petually occurnng[, which may be traced sometimes to the 
tyranny of the pnnce, but more frequently to the Actions of 
the seraglio, the soldiery, ot the Hoentious populace of the 
capital. The latter^ indeed, more yolatile than the sands of 
the deserts from which they onginally sprung, were driyen by 
eyery gust of passion into the most Mghtful exoeBses, deposiag 
and eyen <uMimgin«Hiig their monarchs, yiolating their palaces, 
and scattering abroad their beautiful collections and libraries : 
while the kingdom, unlike that of Cordoya, was so contracted 
in its extent, tiiat eyery conyuMon of the capital was felt to 
its farthest extremities. Still, howeyer, it held oat» almost 
miraculously, against the Christian arms ; and the storms that 
beat upon it incessantly, for more than two centuries, scarcely 
wore away anything fir(nn its original limits. 

Seyeral circumstances may be pointed out as enabling Granada 
to maintain this protracted resistance. Its concentrated popu- 
lation furnished such, abundant supplies of soldiers, that its 
soyereigns could bring into the fleld an army of a hundred 
thousand men. (2) Many of these were drawn irom llie regions 

hoftbauda or some near rdatiTe. — Their femmet aavantet, as we bave seen, 
were in the habit of conferring: freely witii men of letters, and of assisti n g in 
person at the academical trances.— AaA lastly, the frescos alluded to in the 
text represent the inesenoe of ftoiales at the tournaments, and the Ibrtonate 
knif^ht receiving the palm of victory from their hands. 

(1) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. i. p. 340; torn. ill. p. ]l9.~The 
reader may compare these essentials of a good Moslem cavalier with those 
enmnerated by old Froissart of a good and true Christian knight of his own 
day : " Le gentil chevalier a toutes ces nobles vertus que on chevalier doit 
avoir : ii fut lie, loyal, amoureux, sage, secret, large, pieox, haidi^ entrepre- 
nant, et chevalenrecix.**—Chroniques, liv. 9, chap. 118. 

(2) Casiri, on Arabian authority, computes it at 200,000 men.~BibL EscnnaL 
torn. i. p. 338. 

a2 
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of Alpuxarras, whose ragged inliabitants had not been oor- 
rupted bv the soft effeminacy of the plains. The ranks were 
oooasionallv recruited, moreover, from the warlike tribes of 
AMca. The Moors of Chranada are praised by their enemies 
for their skill with the cross-bow, to the nse of which they were 
trained from childhood. (1} But their strength lay chiefly in 
their cavalry. Their spacious vegas afforded an ample field for 
the display of their matchless horsemanship ; while the face of 
the countrjr, intersected by mountains and intricate defiles, 
gave a mamfest advantage to the Arabian light horse over the 
steel-clad cavalrv of the Christians, and was particularlv 
suited to the wild guerilla warfare in which the Moors so mucn 
excelled. During the long hostilities of the country, almost 
every cit3r had been converted into a fortress. The number of 
these fornfied places in the territory of Granada was ten times 
as great as is now to be found throughout the whole Peninsula. (2) 
Lastly, in addition to these means of defence, may be mentioned 
their early acquaintance with gunpowder, which, like the Greek 
fire of Constaoitinople, contributed perhaps in some degree to 
prolong their precarious existence beyond its natural term. 

But, after all, the strength of Granada, like that of Constan- 
tinople, lay less in its own resources than in the weakness of 
its enemies, who, distracted by the feuds of a turbulent aris- 
tocracy, especially during the long minorities with which Castile 
was aMicted, perhaps more than any other nation in Europe, 
seemed to be more remote from the conquest of Granada at the 
death of Henry the Fourth than at that of St. Ferdinand in 
the thirteenth century. Before entering on the achievement 
of this conquest by Ferdinand and Isabella, it may not be amisB 
to notice the probable influence exerted by the Spanish Arabs 
on European civilisation. 

Notwithstanding the hieh advances made by the Arabians in 
almost every branch of learning, and the uberal import of 
certain sayings ascribed to Mahomet, the spirit of his religion 
was eminently unfavourable to letters. The Koran, whatever 
be the merit of its literary execution, does not, we believe, con- 
tain a single precept in lavour of general science. (3) Indeed, 

(1) Pnlgar, Reyes Cat<Slico8, p. 250. 

(2) Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. p. 109.— These rained fortifications 
still thickly stud the border territories at Oraoada ; and many an Andalosian 
mill, along the banks of the Guadayra and Goadalquivir, retains its battle- 
mented tower, which served for the defence of its Inmates against the forays 
of the enemy. 

(3) D*Herbelot (Bib. Orientals tom. i. p. 630), among other authentic tradi> 
tions of Mahomet, quotes one as indicating his encouragement of letters, viz. : 
" That the hik of the doctors and the blood of the martyrs are of equal price." 
M. OSlsner (Des Effets de la Religion de Mohammed, Paris, 1810) has dted 
several others of the same liberal import. But such traditions cannot be 
received in evidence of the original doctrine of the prophet They are jcgected 
as aprocryphal by the Persians and the whole sect of the Shiites, and are entitled 
to little weight with a European. 
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doTinff the first centnry after its promulgation, almost as little 
attennon was bestowed upon this by the Saracens, as in their 
" days of iniorance," as the period is stigmatised which pre- 
cedea the aayent of their apostle. (1) But, after the nation nad 
reposed from its tnmnltaotLS military career, the taste for ele- 
gant pleasures, which naturally results from opulence and 
leisure, began to flow in upon it. It entered upon this new 
field with all its characteristic enthusiasm, and seemed am- 
bitious of attaining the same pre-eminence in science that it 
had already reached in arms. 

It was at the commencement of this period of intellectual 
fermentation, that the last of the Omeyades, escaping into 
Spain, established there the kingdom of Cordova, and imported 
alon^ with him the fondness for luxury and letters that had oegun 
to display itself in the capitals of the East. His munificent 
spirit descended upon his successors ; and, on the breaking up 
of the empire, the various capitals, Seville, Murcia, Malaga, 
Granada, and others which rose upon its ruins, became the 
centres of so many intellectual systems, that continued to emit 
a steady lustre throiigh the douos and darkness of succeeding 
centuries. The period of this literary civilisation reached far 
into the fourteenth century, and thus, embracing an interval of 
six hundred years, may be said to have exceeaed in duration 
that of any other literature, ancient or modem. 

There were several auspicious circumstances in the condition 
of the Spanish Arabs, which distinguished them from their 
MahometiEai brethren. The temperate climate of ^ain was far 
more propitious to robustness and elasticity of intellect than 
the sultry regions of Arabia and AMoa. Its long line of coast 
and convenient havens opened to it an enlarged commerce. Its 
number of rival states encouraged a generous emulation, like 
that which glowed in ancient Greece and modem Italy; and 
was infinitely more favourable to the development of the mental 

Cars than the far-extended and sluggish empires of Asia. 
iy, a familiar intercourse with the Europeans served to 
mitigate in the Spanish Arabs some of the more degrading 
superstitions incident to their religion, and to impart to them 
nobler ideas of the independence and moral dignity of man 
than are to be found in the slaves of eastern des^tism. 

Under these favourable circumstances, provisions for educa- 
tion were liberally multipUed ; colleges, academies, and vym- 
nasiums sj>ringin^ up spontaneously, as it were, not merely in 
the princinsd cities, out in the most obscure villages of the 
country. No less than fifty of these colleges or schools could be 
discerned scattered over the suburbs and populous plain of 

(1) When the caliph AlMamon encouraged, by his example aswellaspatron> 
■age, a more enlightoied pollcy« he was accused by the more orthodox MussuU 
mans of attempting to subvert the principles of their religion.— See Pococke» 
Spec. Hist. Arabum (Ozon. ltf50), p. l66. 
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Granada. Every place of note seems to haye furnished mate- 
rials for a literary history. The copious catalogues of writers, 
still extant in the Escurial, show how extensiyely the cultiva- 
tion of science was pursued, even through its minutest sub- 
divisions ; while a bio^aphical notice of blind men, eminent 
for their scholarship in Spain, proves how far the general 
aviditv for knowledge triumphed over the most discouraging 
obBtaoIes of nature. (1) 

The Spanish Arabs emulated their countrymen of the East in 
their devotion to natural and mathematical science. They 
peoietrated into the remotest regions of AMca and Asia, trans- 
mitting an exact account of their proceedings to the national 
academies. They contributed to astronomic knowledge by 
the nnmber and accuracy of their observationa, and by the 
improvement of instruments and the erection of observatories, 
of which the noble tower of Seville is one of the earliest exam- 
ples. They furnished their full proportion in the deparbnent 
of historp^, which, according to an Arabian authcnr cited by 
D'Herbelot, could boast of thirteen hundred writers. The 
treatises on logic and metaphysics amount to one-ninth of the 
surviving treasures of the liscurial ; and« to conclude this sum- 
mary of naked details, some of their scholars appear to have 
entered upon as various a field of philosophical inquiry as 
would be crowded into a modem encyclops8dia.(2) 

The results, it must be confessed, do not appear to have cor- 
responded with this magnificent apparatiu and unrivalled 
activity of research. The mind of the Arabians was dis- 
finguisned bv the most opposite oharacteristios, which some- 
times, indeed., served to neutralise each other. An acute and 
subtile perception was often clouded b^ mysticism and abstrac- 
tion. They combined a habit of classification and ^neralisa- 
tion, with a marvellous fondness for detaQ ; a vivacious fancy 
with a patience of application that a Q6rm.an of our day might 
envy ; and, while in fiction they launched boldly into <»igina- 
Hty, indeed extravagance, they were content m iMlosophy 
to tread servilely in the track of their ancient masters. Tney 
derived their science from versions of the Greek philosophers ; 

(1) Andres, Letteratura, part 1, cap. 8— 10.— Casiii, BibHotheca Escnrial 
enais, torn. ii. pp. 71—251, et passiia.— I had stated in the early editions* 
on Mm aathoriity of Casiri, that seventy public libraries existed in Spain at 
tbe beginning of the fourteenth centuiy. A sagadons critic In Hxe Edinburgh 
Rerlew for January, 1839, in a stricture wdl deserfed an this passage, remarks 
that after a oareAil examination of the manuscript in the Escurial to 'which 
Castel ndan for his account, he could find no wanrant for the assertion. It 
must be confessed to savour rather strongly of Hie glgantesque. 

(a) Casiri mentions 'one of these universal geniuses, wbo published no less 
than a thousand and flfhr treatises on the various topics of Ethics, History, 
Law, Medldne, &c.— Bibaotheca Bacariataisis, torn. ii. p. lo;.— See also torn. 
1. p. 370 ) torn. ii. p. 71 et alitai.^Zuniga, Annales de SeviOa, p. ».— D*Heri>etot» 
Bfib. Orientale, voce TsriftA.— Masdeu, Historia Gritioa, torn. xitt. pp. SOS, SOS. 
—Andres, Letteratnra, part i, cap. 8. 
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but as their pieriofos discipUne had not prepazed them for 
its reoeptiaDt they were oppressed rather tnan stamnlated by 
the wei^t of the inheritance. They possessed an indefinite 
power of aoeomnlation, but they rarely ascended to general 
principles, or strack out new and important truths ; at least, 
this is certain in regard to their mataphysioal labours. 

Hence Aristotle, who taught them to arrange what they had 
already acquired, rather than to adyanee to new discoyeriesy 
became the god oi their idolatry. They piled commentary on 
commentary, and, in their blind admiration of his system, may 
be almost said to haye been more of Peripatetics than the 
Stagirite himself. The Cordoyan Ayerroes was tixe most emi- 
nent of his Arabian commentators, and undoubtedly o6ntributed 
more than any other indiyidual to establish the authority of 
Aristotle oyer the reason of mankind for so many« ages, let 
his yarious illustrations haye seryed, in the opinion of European 
orities, to darken rsdier than dissipate the ambiguities tn lus 
original, and haye eyen led to the confident assertion that 
he was wholly unacquainted with the Greek language. (1) 

The Saracens gaye an entirely new face to pharmacy and 
chemistry. They introduced a great yariety of salutary medi- 
caments into £urope. The Spanish Arabs, in particular, are 
conunended by Sprengel aboye their bretlu^n for their observa- 
tions on the practice of medicine. (2) But whatever real know- 
ledge they possessed was corrupted oy their inveterate propensity 
for mystical and occult science. They too often exhausted both 
health and fortune in firuitiess researches after the elixir of life 
and the philosouher's stone. Their medical prescriptions were 
reffulatea by uie aspect of the stars. Their physics were 
debased by magic, their chemistiry degenerated into alchemy, 
their astronomy into astrology. 

In the frnitml field of history, their success was eyen more 
equivocal. The^ seem to have been whollj destitute of the 
^oilosophical spirit which gives life to this kmd of composition. 
They were the ^dsoiples of fatalism and the subjects of a 
despotic government. Man appeared to them only in the con- 

(1) Cionsult the sensible, though perhaps serere, remazks of Degrezando oa 
Arabian science. (Hist, de Fbilosophie, torn. ir. cap. 34.)— The reader may 
alflo pemae with advuitage a disqoisitian on Arabian metaphysics in Tomer's 
History of England, yoL iv. pp. 406— 449.~Brucker, Hist. Fhilosophige, torn, 
iii. p. 105.— LndoTicna ViTes seems to have been the author of the impirtafcion 
in the text. (Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetus, torn. ii. p. 394.) ATerroes trans- 
lated some of the philosophical works of Aristotle from the Greek into Arabic i 
a Latin version of which translation was afterwairds made. Thoagfa D*Heitelot 
is mistaken (Bib. Orientale, art. Rotchd), in saying that Avenroea was the 
llrst who translated Aristotle mto Arabic; as this had been done two 
oentiuies beftare, at least, by Honain and others in the ninth century (see 
Casiri, Bibliotheca ^Hmrialensis, torn. i. p. 804) ; andBayle has shown that a 
latin version of the Stagirite was used by the Emopeans before the aUeged 
period.— See art. Avemea. ^ . 

(S) Sprengel, Histoire de la M6dedne, tradnite par Jourdan (Paris, i8i5,)tom. 
ii. pp. 263 et seq. 
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trasted aspects of slave and master. What could thev know of 
the &ier moral relations, or of the higher energies of the sonl, 
which are deyeloped under free and beneficent institutions? 
Even could they have formed conceptions of these, how would 
they have dared to express them r Hence their histories are 
too often mere barren chronological details, or fulsome panegy- 
rics on their princes, unenlivened by a single spark of phi- 
losophy or criticism. 

Although the Spanish Arabs are not entitled to the credit of 
having wrought any important revolution in intellectual or 
moral iscience, they* are commended by a severe critic, as ex- 
hibiting in their writings " the ^rms of many theories which 
have been reproduced as discoveries in later ages," (1) and they 
silently perfected several of those useful arts which have had a 
sensible inl^enoe on the happiness and improvement of man- 
kind. Algebra, and the higher mathematics, were taught in 
their schools, and thence diroised over Europe. The manufac- 
ture of paper, which, since the invention of printing, has 
contributea so essentially to the rapid circulation of knowledge, 
was derived through them. M. Casiri has discovered several 
manuscripts of cotton paper in the Escurial as early as 1009, 
and of linen paper of the date of 1106 ;(2) the origin of which 
latter fabric Tiraboschi has ascribed to an Italian of Trevigi, in 
the middle of the fourteenth century. (3) Lastly, the applica- 
tion of ^^unpowder to military science, which luis wrought an 
equally important revolution, though of a more doubtful com- 
plexion, in the condition of society, was derived through the 
same channel. (4) 

The influence of the Spanish Arabs, however, is discernible, 
not so much in the amount of knowledge, sis in the impulse 
which they communicated to the louff dormant energies of 
Europe. Their invasion was coeval wiu the commencement of 
that night of darkness which divides the modem from the 
ancient world. The soil had been impoverished by long assi- 

(1) Degerando, Hist, de Philosoptaie, torn. ir. nbi supra. 

(a) BibUofheca Escoiialenais, torn. ii. p. 9.— Andres, Letteratura, part 1, 
cap. 10. 

<3) Letteratnra ItaMana, torn. v. p. B?. 

(4) The battle of Crecy famishes the earliest instance on record of the use of 
artillery- by the European Christians; although Du Cange, amoi^ several 
examples which he enumerates, has traced a distinct notice of its existence as 
fBOt back as 1338. (Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimse Latinitatis, 
Paris, 17391 and Suppl^ent, Paris, 17O6; Yoce Bombttrda.) The history oi 
the Spanish Arabs canies it to a much earlier period. It was emplc^ed by the 
Moorish king of Granada at the siege of Baza, in 1312 and 1325. (Conde, 
Doroinadon de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 18.— Cashi, Bibliotheca Escurialensis, 
torn. ii. p. 7.} It is distinctly noticed in an Arabian treatise as ancient as 1249 j 
and finally, Casiri quotes a passage from a Spanish author at the close of the 
elerentii century (whose MS. according to Nic. Antonio, though fiuniliar to 
scholaxa, lies still entombed in the dust of libraries}, which describes the use of 
artilleiy in a naval engagement of that period between the Moors of Tunis 
and of Seville.— Casiri, BiUiotiieca Escurialensis, tom. ii. p. 8.— Nic. Antonio, 
Bibliotheca Yetns, tom. ii. p. 12. 
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^noxLS cultiyation. The Arabians came like a torrent sweeping 
down and obliterating even the landmarks of former civiiisa- 
tion, bnt bringing wltn it a fertilising principle, which, as the 
waters receded, gave new life and loveliness to the landscape. 
The writings of the Saracens were translated and dif^sed 
thronghout Europe. Their schools were visited by disciples, 
who, roused from their lethargy, caught somewhat of the 
generous enthusiasm of their masters ; and a healthful action 
was given to the European intellect, which, however ill- 
directed at first, was thus prepared for the more judicious and 
sucoessM efforts of later times. 

It is comparatively easy to determine the value of the scien- 
tific labours of a people, for truth is the same in all languages ; 
but ^e laws of taste differ so widely in different nations, that 
it requires a nicer discrimination to pronounce fairly upon sudi 
works as are regulated by them. Nothing is more common than 
to see the poetry of the East condemned as tumid, over-refined, 
infected with meretricious omamente and conceite, and in 
short, as every way contravening the principles of good taste. 
Few of the critics, who thus perempterily condemn, are capable 
of reading a line of the ori|i:inal. The merit of poetry, however, 
consists so much in its hterarj execution, that a person, to 
pronounce upon it, should be intimately acquainted wi^ the 
whole import of the idiom in which it is written. The style of 
poetry, indeed of all ornamental writing, whether prose or 
verse, in order to produce a proper effect, must be raised or 
relieved, as it were, upon the prevailing style of social inter- 
course. Even where tnis is higtdy figurative and impassioned, 
as with the Arabians, whose ordinary language is made up 
of metaphor, that of the poet must be still more so. Hence the 
tone of elegant literature varies so widely in different countries, 
even in those of Europe, which approach the nearest to each 
other in their principles of taste, that it would be found diffi- 
cult, if not impoBsiole, to effect a translation of the most 
admired specimens of eloquence from the language of one 
nation into that of any other. A paffe of Boccacio or Bembo, 
for instance, done into literal English, would have an air of 
intolerable artifice and verbiage. The choicest morsels of 
Massillon, Bossuet, or the rhetorical Thomas, would savour 
marvellously of bombast ; and how could we in any decree 
keep pace with the magnificent march of the Castilian ! Yet 
surelv we are not to impugn tiie taste of all these nations, who 
attach much more importance, and have paid (at least this 
is true of the French and Italian) much Greater attention to the 
mere beauties of literary finish man English writers. 

Whatever may be the sins of the Arabians on this head, 
they are certainly not those of negligence. The Spanish Arabs, 
in particular, were noted for the purity and elegance of their 
idiom ; insomuch that Casiri affects to determine the locality of 
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an author hj the superior refinement of his style. Their 
oopious philological ana rhetorical treatises, their arts of poe^, 
grammars, and rhymiiu^ dictionaries, show to what an exces- 
sive refinement they elaborated the art of composition. Acade- 
mies, far more numerous than those of Italy, to which they 
subsequently serred for a model, invited by their premiums 
frequent competitions in poetry and eloquence. To poetry, in- 
deed, especially of the tender kind, the Spanish Arabs seem 
to have been as indiscriminately addicted as the Italians in the 
time of Petrarch ; and there was scarcely a doctor in church or 
state, but at some time or other offered up hu amorous incense 
on the altar of the muse.(l) 

With all this poetic feeling, however, the Arabs never availed 
themselveB of the treamires.of Grecian eloquence which lay 
open before them. Not a poet or orator of any eminence in that 
language seems to have been translated by tnQm.(2) The tem- 
perate tone of Attic composition appeared tame to the fervid 
conceptions of the East, xfeither aid they venture upon what 
in Europe are considered the higher walks of the art, tike drama 
and the epic. (3) None of their writers in prose or verse show 
much attention to the development or dissection of character. 
Their inspiration exhaled in lyrical effiosians, in elegies, epi- 
grams, and idyls. They sometinies, moreover, like tiie Italians, 
employed verse as the vehioLe of instruction in the grave 
and recondite sciences. The general character of their poetry 
is bold, fioricL impassioned, richly coloured witii imagerv, 
sparkling with conqeits and metaphors, and occasionaliy 
breathing a deep tone of moral sensibility, as in some of tlie 
plaintive effusions ascribed by CSonde to the royal poets of 
Cordova. The compositions of the golden age of the Abassides, 
and of the preceding period, do not seem to have been infected 
with the taint of exagseration, so offensive to a European, 
which distinguishes the latter productions in the decay of tiie 
empire. . 

Whatever be thought of the infiuenoe of the Arabic on Euro- 
pean literature in g^eral, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it has been considerable on the Frov6n9ale and the Cas- 

(1) PetniGlL oranplaiiis in one of his letton from fhe ooontacy, that '* jmift- 
consults and dlTines, nay, his asm. Talet, had taken to rhjmingt and he was 
afraid the rerj caitae might begin to low in verse ;" apnd De Bade, M^moires 
pour la Vie de P^trarqne, tom. iii. p. 843. 

(2) Andres, Letteratara. part 1, cap. 11.— Yet tills popidar assertion is coa- 
tradicted \xy Rdneslns, who states, that both Homer and Pindar were tFans- 
lated into Arabic br the middle of the eighth oentaiy.— See Eabricias* 
Bibliotheca Oraeca (Uamb. 1713.38), torn. zii. p. 753. 

(8) Sir William Jones, T^rait^ sur la Po4sie Orientale, sec. 8.— CBsmondi says 
that Sir W. Jones ia mistakenindtingthehistoiTof Timonr bj EbnArahsrhan, 
as an AzaUc epic. (litt^rature da IGdi, torn. i. p. 67.) It la flismondi who ia 
mistaken, shice the English critic steles that the Arabs have no heroic poem, 
and that ttia poetical prose history is not acconnted svch eren by the Arabs 
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tilian. In the latter, espeoiidlT, so fax from being oonfined to 
tiie Yocabulaiy, or to external forms of composition, it seems to 
have penetrated deep into its spirit and is plainly discernible 
in tbat affeotation oi stateliness and oriental hyperbole, which 
oharacterises Spanish writers eyen at the present day ; in the 
snbtilties and conceits witii which the ancient CastQian yene is 
80 liberally bei^MuiRled ; and in the relish for proyerbs and pru- 
dential maxims, which is so general that it may be considered 
nati(maL(l) 

A decided effect has been prodnoed on the romantic literature 
oi Enrope by those tales of fairy enchantment, so charaotezistic 
of oriental sfenins, and in which it seems to have revelled with 
nnoontrollea delight. These tales, which famished the prin- 
cipal diversion of the East, were imported bv the Saracens into 
S^ain; and we find the monarchs of Coraova solacing their 
leisure hours with listening to their ratois, or novelists, who 
sang to them— 

** Of ladye-Iove and war, romance, and knightly yrottt." (S) ; 

The same spirit, penetratiz^ inte France, stimulated the more 
slu^ffish inventions of the trouveret and, at a later and more 
pdished period, called forth the imperishable creations of the 
Italian muse. (3) 

(1) It would require mnch more learning tlian I am fortified wifh to enter 
kitQ the merits of the qnestton which has heen raised respecting the probable 
influence of the Arabian on the literature of Europe. A. W. Schlejg^el, in a 
work of little bulk, but mnch yalue, in refining with his usual vivacitgr the 
eztraTagant theo^ of Andres, has been led to conclusions of an opporite 
nature, which may be thought perhaps scared leas extravagant. (Observa- 
tions sur la Langue et la littdratcore Brovengales, p. 64.) It must indeed seem 
lugUy improbable fliat the Saracens, who, during the middle ages, were ao fR 
Bupenor in science and literaiy culture to the Europeans, could have resided 
so long in immediate contact with them, and in those veiy countries indeed 
which gave Inrth to the most cultivated poetry of that period, without exerting 
some peroeptihle influence upon it. Be tl^ as it may, its influence on 
the CastJlian cannot reasosutbhr be disputed. This has been briefly traced by 
C(mde in an ** Essay on Oriental Poetry,*' PoesUi OrtenttU, whose publication 
he anticipates in the prafiMe to his ** History of the Spanish Arabs," but which 
etiB. remains tn manusoipt. (The copy I have used is in the library of 
Mr. George Tlcknor.) He professes in this work to discern in the earlier 
Castilian poetry, in the Cid, the Alexander, in Berceo's the arch-priest of 
Hita's, and others of sfanilar antiquity, most at the peculiarities and varieties 
of Arahian verse ; ti&e same cadBnces and number of syllahles, the same inter- 
mixture of assonances and oonsonanoes, the double hemistich and pioka^ied 
repetition cf the final rhyme. Trom the some source he drives much of the 
earlier rural minstrelsy at Spain, as well as the measures of its romances and 
segnidillas ; and in the Frefoce to his History, he has ventured on the bold 
assertion, that the Castilian owes so mudi of its vocabulazy to the Arabic, that 
it may be ahnost aoconnted a dialect of the latter. Conde'a criticisms, how- 
ever, must be quoted with reserve. His habitoal studies had giiFen hhn socifa 
a keen rdish Ibr oriental literature, (hat he was, in a manner, denatumJized 
1^***^! his own. 

(S) iron's beautifU line may seem almost a version of Conde's Spanish 
text, ** sucesos de ormaa y de amores caa. muy esfcraaos lances y en degonte 
estilo."— Domlnnriffn de los Aiahes, torn. i. p. 457. 
(3) Sismondl ,in his litt^rature du Midi (torn. i. pp. a67 et seq.), and more 
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It is nnfortuiiate for the Arabians that their Hterature should 
he locked up in a character and idiom so difficult of access 
to European scholars. Their wild imaginative poetiy, scarcely 
capable of transfdsion into a foreign tongue, is made ^own 
to us only through the medium of bald prose translation ; while 
their scientific treatises have been done into Latin wit^ an 
inaccuracy which, to make use of a pun of Casiri's, merits the 
name of perversions rather than versions of the originals. (1) 
How obviously inadeiiuate, then, are our means of forming any 
just estimate of their literary merits ! It is unfortnnate for 
them, moreover, that the Turks, the only nation which, from an 
identity of religion and government with the Arabs, as well as 
from its jwlitical conseqaence, would seem to represent them on 
the theatre of modem Europe, should be a race so degraded ; 
one which, during the five centuries that it has been in posses- 
sion of the finest climate and monumento of antiqui^, has 
so seldom been quickened into a display of genius or added so 
little of positive value to the literary Ixeasures descended from 
its ancient masters. Tet this people, so sensual and sluggish, 
we are apt to confound in imagination with the sprightly, 
intellectual Arab. Both, indeed, have been subjected to the 
influence of the same degrading political and religious institu- 
tions, which on the Turks have produced the results naturally 
to have been expected ; while the Arabians, on the other hand, 
exhibit the extraordinary phenomenon of a nation, under all 
these embarrassments, rising to a high degree of elegance and 
intellectual culture. 

The empire which once embraced more than half of the 
ancient world, has now shrunk within its original limits ; and 
the Bedouin wanders over his native desert as free, and almost 
as uncivilised, as before the coining of his apostle. The lan- 

Siage, which was once spoken along the southern shores of the 
eoiterranean and the whole extent of the Indian Ocean, is 
broken up into a variety of discordant dialects. Darkness has 
again settled over those regions of AMca which were illumined 
by tiie light of learning. The elegant dialect of the Koran 
is studied as a dead language, even in the birth-place of the 
prophet. Not a printing press at this day is to be found 
throughout the whole Arabian Peninsula. Even in Spain^ in 
Christian Spain, alas ! the contrast is scarcely less degrading. 
A deatj^-like torpor has succeeded to her former intellectual 

ftaOly in his R^nbliqaes Italiennes (torn. xvi. pp. 448 et Beq.)> derives the 
jea&xusy of the sex, the ideas of honour, and the deadly spirit of revenfre, 
which disting:uished the southern nations of Europe in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth oentories, from the Arabians. Whatever be thought of the jealousy of 
the sex, it might have been supposed that the principles of honour and the 
spirit of revenge mirht, without seeking further, find abundant precedent in 
the feudal habits and institutions of our European ancestors. 

(1) " Quas peneraionegpotixui, quam venUma merit5 dizeris."— Bibliotheca 
Escnrialensis, torn. I. p. 206. 
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aotivity. Her cities are emptied of the population with which 
they teemed in the days of the Saracens. Her climate is as 
£ur, but her fields no longer bloom with the same rich and 
variegated husbandry. Her most interesting monuments are 
those constructed by the Arabs ; and the traveller, as he wan- 
ders amid their desolate, but beautiful ruins, ponders on the 
destinies of a people whose very existence seems now to have 
been almost as feuicifal as the magical creations in one of their 
own fairy tales. 



Notwithstanding the history of the Arabs is so intimatelv ccnmected with 
that of the Spaniards, that it mt^ be Justly said to form the reverse side of 
it, and notwithstanding the amptitode of authenlic documents in the Arabic 
tongfoe to be found in the public libraries, the Castilian writers, even the 
most eminent, until the latter half of the last century, with an insensibility 
which can be imputed to nothing else but a spirit of religious Ugotry, have 
been content to derire their nazntives exdusirely from natiimal autiiorittes. 
A fire, which occurred in the Escurial in 1O71, having consumed more than 
three quarters of the magnificent collectian of eastern manusoipta which it 
contained, the Spanish government, tt^shig some shame to itself, as it would 
^[ypear, for its jMst suplneness, caused a copious catalogue of the surviving 
volumes, to the number of l,8S0, to be compiled by the learned Casiri; and 
the result was his celebrated work, " Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana Escurial- 
ensis," which appeared in the years 1 760-70, and which vrould reflect credit 
from the splendour of its typographical execution on any press of the present 
day.. TUs work, altiiough censured by some later orientalists as hasty and 
superfldal, must ever be highly valued as aflbrding the only complete index 
to the rich repertory of Arabian manuscripts in the Escurial, and for the 
ample evidence which it exhibits of the sdence and mental culture of the 
Spanish Arabs. Several otiier native scholars, among whom Andres and 
Masdeu may be particularly noticed, have made extensive researches into the 
literary history at this people. Still thefar political histoiy, so essential to a 
correct knowledge of the Spanish, was comparatively n^lected, until Sefior 
Conde, the late learned librarian of the Academy, who had given ample 
evidence of his oriental learning in his version and illustzanons ot tiie 
Nubian geographer, and a IMss^tation on Arabic Ccixa, pubUahed in the 
ttKh. volume of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of History, compiled 
his work entitled " Historia de la Dominadon de los Arabes en Bspana.*' 
The first volume appeared in 1820 ; but unhappily the death of its author, 
occurring in the autumn of the same year, preve n ted the completicm of 
hia detign. The two remaining volumes, however, were printed in the 
course of that and the following year flram his own manuscripts; and 
although their comparative meagreness and confused chronology betray the 
want of the same paternal hand, they contain much interesting information. 
The relation of the conquest of Granada espedally, with which the work 
concludes, exhiUts some important particulars in a totally different point of 
view from that in which they had been presented by the principal Spanish 
historians. 

The first volume, which may be considered as having recdved. the last 
touches of Its author, embraces a drcumstantial narrative of the great 
Saracen invasion, of tiie subsequent condition of Spain under the viceroys, 
and of the emj^ of the Omej^es j undoubtedly the most splendid portion 
of the AxtMan annals, but the one, unluckily, which has been most copiously 
illustrated in the popular work compiled by Cardonne from the <niental 
manuscripts in the Royal library at Paris. As this author, however, has 
IbDowed tiie Spanish axid the latter authorities indisc rimin a te l y , no part oi his 
book can be cited as a genuine AraUc version, except, indeed, the last sixty 
pages, comprising the conquest of Granada, which Cardonne proCenes in his 
preftoe to havecvawn exclusively fh>m an Arabian wanwscri^ Conde, on 
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the other hand, professes to haxt adhered to his originals 'with such scnzpn^ 
lous ideBty, that '*the European reader may feel that he is perusing aa 
ilnblan antfaor ; " and certahdy rery strong internal evidence is afforded of 
the truth of this assertion, in the pecoliar nsftional and religions spirit which 
penrades the work, and in a certain florid gasconade of style common with the 
oriental writers. It is this fidelity that constitutes the peculiar value of 
Conde's narratiye. It is the first time that the Arabians, at least those of 
Spain, the part of the nattion which reached the highest degree of refinement^ 
have been allowed to speak for themselves. The history, or rather tissue ai 
histories, embodied in the translation, is certahily conceived in zm) v«rf 
philosophical spirit, and contains, as might be expected firom an Asiatic 
pen, little for the edification of a European reader on subjects of policy 
and government. The nanrative is, moreover, encumbered with frivolous 
details and a barren muster-roll of names and titlM, which would better 
heeome a genealogical table than a history. But, wiOi every deduction, it 
must be allowed to exhibit a soflcientJy dear view of the intricate conflicting 
relw(tkmB of the petty prlndlpalitiea which swarmed over the Peninsula j and 
to fhmish abundant evidence of a wide-qprcad intdlectoal improvement amid 
all the horrors of anacehy and a ftoodons despotism. The work has afamdy 
been truslated orratfaerparmdvased into French. The necessity of an English 
verrion wiU doubtless be in a great degree superseded by the UMxxrj of the 
Spanish Avabe, preparing for the Cabinet Cydopsedia by Mr. Southi^— a 
writer with yrham fiiw GastUian sdMlars will be willing to compete, even on 
their own ground -, and who is, hazily, not ezpoeed to the national or 
reUgioos prejudices wliich can interfere with his rendering perfect Justice to 
hissuX^ect. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WAE OF GSAKADA.— 8T7BPBISE 01" ZAHABA. — CAPTUUE OF 

ALHAXA. 

1481 — 1482. 

Zahara surprised by the Mooan — Marquis of Cadiz^His Expedition against 
Alhamfr— Valour o^ the Citizens— liesperate Struggle^Fall of Alhaina— 
Consternation of the Moors— Vigorous Measures of the Queen. 

"So soonei had Ferdinoad and Isabella restored internal tran- 
quillity to their dominions, and made the strength effective 
which had been acquired by their nnion xmder one govern- 
ment, than they turned their ^^es to those fair regions of the 
Peninsnla over which the Moatem crescent had reigned trium- 
phant fnr nearly eight centnzies. Fortunately an act of aggres- 
sion on the part of the Moors furnished a pretext for entering 
on their plan of conquest, at the moment when it was ripe for 
execution. Aben Ismail» who had ruled in Granada during the 
latter part of John the Second's reign and the commencement 
of Henry the Fourth's, had been portly indebted for his throne 
to the former monarch ; and sentiments of gratitude, combined 
wiih a naturally amiable disposition, had led him to foster as 
amicable relations with the Cnristian princes, as the jealousy of 
two nations, that might be considered the natural enemies of 
each other, would permit; so that, notwithstanding an ocea- 
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aional border foray, or the capture of a frontier fortress* snoh 
a eorrespondenoe was maintained between the two kingdomB, 
that the nobles of Castile frequently resorted to the court of 
Granada, where, foi^ttin^ their ancient fends, they mingled 
witb the Mooriah cavaliers in the generous pastimes of chivury . 

Mnley Abnl Hacen, who snoeeeded his father in 1466, was of 
a very different temperament. His fiery character prompted 
him, when very Toimg, to violate the trace by an nnprovwed 
inroad into Andalusia ; and although after his accession domes- 
tic troubles occupied him too closely to allow kdsure for foreign 
war, he stiU cherished in secret the same feelings of animosity 
against tihe Christians. When, in 1476, the Spanish sovereigns 
required, as the condition of a renewal of the truce whidi he 
soBcited, the payment of the annual tribute imposed on his 
predecessors, he proudly replied, that '* the mints of Grranada 
coined no longer ^Id, but steel." His subsequent conduct did 
not belie the spirit of this Spartan answer. (1) 

At length, towards the dose of the year 1481, the storm 
which had been so long gatiiering, burst upon Zahara, a small 
fortified town on the vontier of Andalusia ; crowning a l<^fcv 
eminence, waited at its base by the riyer Guadakte, whicn 
from its position seemed almost inaccessible. The garrison, 
trusting to these natural defences, suffered itself to be sur- 
prised, on the night of the 26th of December, by the Moorish 
monaroh; who, scaling the walls under £ivour of a forious 
tempest, which prevented his woproach from being readily 
heard, put to the swcNrd such of the guard as offered reEosfcance, 
and swept away the whole population of the place, men, 
women, and children, in slavery to Granada. 

The mtelligence of this disaster caused deep mortification td 
the Spanish sovereigns, especially to Ferdinand, by whose 
grandfather Zahara nad been recovered from the Moors. 
Measures were accordingly taken for strengthening the whole 
line of frontier, and the ulanost vigilance was exerted to detect 
some vulnerable point of the enemy, on which retaliation might 
be successfully infiieted. Neither were the tidings of their owa 
successes welcomed with the joy that might have been expected 
by the people of Granada. The prognostics, it was said, afforded 
by the appearance of the heavens, boded no good. More sure 
prognostics were afforded in the judgments of thinking men» 
who deprecated the temerity of awakening the wrath of a 
vindictive and powerful enemy. " Woe is me ! " exclaimed an 
ancient Alfaki, on quitting the hall of audience ; " the ruins of 
Zahuuwill fail on our own heads; the days of the Moslem 
empire in Spain are now numbered ! "(2) 

(1) Caidonne, Hist. d'Afrique et d'£8pag:ne, torn. iii. pp. 467— <4fi9.— Conde* 
DominacLon de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 32, 34. 

(2) Bemaldez, Reyes CatAHcos, MS. cap. 51.— Conde, Domiziacion de los 
Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 34.— Ptdgar, Reyes Cat61icos, p. I8O.— L. Marineo, Cosas 
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It was not long before the desired opportunity for retaliation 
presented itself to the Spaniards. One Joan de Ortega, a cap- 
tain of escaladareSt or scalers, so denominated from the peoaUar 
service in which tliey were emploved in besieging cities, who 
had aoqtdred some reputation under John the Second in the 
wars of Boussillon, reported to Die^ de Merlo, assistant of 
Seville, that the fortress of Alhama, situated in the heart of the 
Moorish territories, was so negligently jparded, that it might 
be easily carried by an enemy who had skill enough to approach 
it. The fortress, as well as the city of the same name, which 
it commanded, was built like many others in that turbulent 
period, along the crest of a rocky eminence, encompassed by a 
river at its base, and from its natural advantages might be 
deemed impregnable. This strength of position, t>y renderings 
aU other precautions apparently superfluous, lulled its defen- 
ders into a security like that which had proved so fatal to 
Zahara. Alhama, as this Arabic name implies, was famous 
for its baths, whose annual rents are said to nave amounted to 
five hundrea thousand ducats. The monarchs of Granada in- 
dulging the taste common to the people of the East, used to 
frequent this place, with their court, to refresh themselves with 
its delicious waters, so that Alhama became embellished with 
all the magnificence of a royal residence. The place was still 
further enriched by its bein^ the dSpot of the public taxes on 
land, which constituted a principal branch of the revenue, and 
by its various manufactures of cloth, for which its inhabitants 
were celebrated throughout the kuigdom of Granada. (1) 

Diego de Merlo, although struck with the advantages of this 
conquest, was not insensible to the difficulties with which it 
would be attended ; since Alhama was sheltered under the very 
wings of Granada, from which it lay scarcely eight leagues 
distant, and could be reached only by traversing the most 
populous portion of the Moorish territory, or by surmounting a 
precipitous sierra, or chain of mountains, which screened it on 
the north. Without delay, however, he communicated the 
information which he had received to Don Bodrigo Ponce de 
Leon, marquis of Cadiz, as the person best fitted by his capa- 
city and courage for such an enterprise. This nobleman, who 
had succeeded nis father, the count of Arcos, in 1469, as head 
of the great house of Ponce de Leon, was at this period about 

HemoraUes, fed. 171.— Bfannol, Histoiia del BebeUon 7 Castigo de loe Mo- 
riscoB (Madrid, 1797). lib. 1, cap. 12. 

Letari}a states that the revenues of Granada, at the commencement of this 
ynr, amounted to a million of gold ducats, and that it kept in par 7>0OO 
horsemen on its peace estabUshment, and could send fnrth 21,000 warriors 
from its gates. The last of these estfanates would not seem to be exaggerated. 
— Berum Gestamm Decades, ii. Ub. 1, cap. 1. 

(1) Estrada, Pobladon de Espaua, torn. ii. pp. 247, 248.— El Kubiensc, 
Descr^on de Espana, p. 222, nota. — Pulgar, Refes Cat61ioos, p. 181.— 
Mannol, Bebdion de Moiisoos, Ub. 1, cap. 12. 
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thirty-nine years of affo. Althongii a younger and iUegitiniste 
aaoL, ne had been pre&rred to the snooesfiion in oonaequenoe of 
the extraordinary promise which his earl^ yonth exhibited. 
When Bcaroely seventeen years old, he aohieyed a yictory over 
the Moon, accompanied with a signal display of personal 
prowess. (1) Later in life, he formed a connection with the 
daughter of the marquis of Yillena, the factions minister of 
Hemy the Fonrth, throogh whose influence he was raised to 
the digslty of marquis of Cadiz. * This alliance attached him to 
the fortunes of Henry in his disputes with his brother Alfonso, 
and subse^^uently witib Isabella, on whose accession, of course, 
Don Rodngo looked with no Mendly eye. He did not, how- 
eyer, engage in any overt act of resistance, but occupied hunadf 
with prosecutinf^ an hereditary feud, which he had revived 
with tne duke of Medina Sidonia, the head of the Guzmans ; 
a family which from ancient times had divided with his own 
the great interests of Andalusia. The pertinacity with which 
this feud, was conducted, and the desolation which it carried 
not only into SevCle, but into every quarter of tibe province, 
have been noticed in the preceding pages. The vigorous admi- 
nistration of Isabella repressed these disorders, and, after abridg- 
ing the overgrown power of the two nobles, effeotea an apparent 
(it was only apparent) reconciliataon between tiiem. The flery 
spirit of the marquis of Cadiz, no lon^ allowed to escape in 
dom^tic broil, urged him to seek distmction in more honour- 
able warfare; and at this moment he lay in his castle at 
Aroos, looking with a watchful eye over the borders, and wait- 
ing like a lion in ambush the moment when he could spring 
upon his victim. 

Without hesitation, therefore, he assumed the enterprise 
proposed by Diego de Merlo, impart!ng[ his purpose to Don 
rearo Henriquez, adekmtado of Aiidalusia, a relative of Ferdi- 
nand, and to Ihe aloaydes of two or three neighbouring for- 
tresses. With the assistance of these Mends he assemUed a 
force, which, including those who marched under the banner of 
Seville, amounted to two thousand Ave hundred horse and three 
thousand foot. Hia own town of Marchena was appointed as 

(1) Zaiiiga, Anmlea de Serilla, pp. 349, 362. 

This occorvedia tihe light of Bladrono, when Don Rodrigo stooping to 
adjust his bocUer, which had been nnlaced, was suddenly surrounded by a 
party of Moors. He snatched a sling'from one of them, and made such bride 
tise of It, tiiat, after disabling several, he succeeded in putting them to flight; 
for which feiU^ says Zuniga, the long complimented him with the title of " the 
yooUiAil David." 

Dob Juan, count of Arcos, had no children bom in wedUoclc, but a numerous 
prDgeny by his concubines. Among these latter was Dona Leonora Nunes de 
Frado, the mother of Don Rodrigo. The brilliant and attractiye qualities of 
ttals yo«rtdi so tar won the affections of his fa&er, that the latter obtained the 
Mi^ sanction (a circnmatance not unfrequent in an age when tlie Iaw« of 
descent were very unsettled) to bequeath Um his titles and estates, to the 
prejudice of more legitimate heirs. 

I B 
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the place of rendezYons. The proposed route lay by the way 
of ^tequera, across the wild sierras of Alzerifa. The mouL- 
tain-passes, snffidently difGloalt at a season when their nnme- 
roQs rayines were choked np by the winter torrents, were 
rendered stiU more formidable bjr being trayersed in tiie 
darkness of. night ; for the party, in order to conceal their 
moyements, lay by during the day. LAiying their baggage 
on the banks of the Teguas, that they might moye forward 
with greater oderity, the whole body at length arriyed, after a 
rapid and most painfdl march, on the third night from their 
departure, in a deep yalley about half a league from Alhama. 
Here the marquis first revealed the real object of the expedition 
to his soldiers, who, little dreaming of anything beyond a mere 
border inroad, were transported with joy at the prospect of the 
rich booty so nearly withm their grasp.Jl) 

The next morning, being the 28tn of febmary, a small party 
was detached, about two hours before dawn, under the com- 
mand of John de Ortega, for the purpose of scaling the citadel, 
while the main body moyed fbrwara more leisurely under the 
marquis of Cadiz, in order to support them. The night was 
^dark and tempestuous, droums&jices which fSayoured their 
approach in the same manner as with the Moors at Zahara. 
After ascending the rocky heights which were crowned by the 
citadel, the ladders were silenuy placed against the walls, and 
Ortega, followed by about thirty others, succeeded in ffaining 
the battlements unobseryed. A sentinel, who was found sleep- 
ing on his post, they at once despatched, and, proceeding cau- 
tiously forward to the guard-room, put the whole of the little 
garrison to the sword, after the short and iueffeotual resistance 
that could be opposed by men suddenly roused from slumber. 
The city, in the meantime, was alarmed ; but it was too late : 
the dtadel was taken ; and the outer gates, which opened into 
the country, being thrown open, the marquis of Cadiz entered 
with trumpet souncUn^ and banner flyings at the head of his 
army, and took possession of the fortress. (2) 

After allowing the refreshment necessary to the exhausted 
spirits of his soldiers, the marquis resolyed to sally forth at 
once upon the town, before its inhabitants could muster in 
sufficient force to oppose him. But the citizens of Alhama, 
showing a resolution rather to haye been expected from men 
trained in a camp than from the peaceful burghers of a manu- 
&cturing town, had sprung to aims at the first alarm, and, 

(1) BenuJdez, Reyes Catdlioos, MS. cap. 5S.— L. Marineo, Coeas Memo- 
lablcs, fol. 171.— Polgar oompiiteB the maraoia's anay at 3,000 bone and 
4,000 Ibot.— Reyes CatdUoos, p. 181. — Conde, Dominacion de los AnibeB» 
torn. ilL can. 34. 

(9) Leb^ Rerom Gestamm Decades, ii. lib. 1, cap. a.— Caxbajal, Analoa. 
MS. ato 148S.— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlioos, MS. cap. 59.— Zuitta, Aaite, 
torn. iy. fid. 315.— Cardonne, Hist. d'Afrlqae.^t d'Espagne, torn. ill. pp. m, 
363. 
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gathering in the narrow stzeet on which the portal of the castle 
opened, so completely commanded it with their arquehoses and 
crossbows, that the Spaniards, after an ineffectual attempt to 
force a passage, were compelled to recoil upon their defences, 
amid showers of bolts and balls, which occasioned the loss, 
among others, of two of their princh>al alcaydes. 

A council of war was then called, in which it was even ad- 
yisedbj some, that the fortress, after haying been dismantled, 
shoidd be abandoned as incapable of defence andnst the citi- 
zens on the one hand, and the succours which might be expected 
speedily to arriTO from Granada on the other. But this coun- 
sel was rejected with indignation by the marquis of Cadiz, 
whose fiery spirit rose with the occasion ; indeed, it was not 
very palatable, to most of his followers, whose cupidity was 
more than ever inflamed by the sight of the rich spoil, which, 
after so many fatigues, now lay at their feet. It was accor- 
dingly resolved to demolish part of Ihe fortifications which 
looKea towards the town, and, at all hazards, to force a passage 
into it. This r^lution was at once put into execution : and 
the marquis throwing himself into the breach thus maae, at 
the head of his men-at-arms, and shouting his war-cry of " Bt. 
James and the Virgin/' precipitated himself into the tldckest 
of the enemy. Others or the Spaniards, running along the out- 
works contiguous to the building of me city, leaped into thei 
street, and joined their companions there ; while others again 
sallied from the gates, now opened for the second time.(l) 

The Moors, unshaken by the fury of this assault, received the 
assailants with brisk and well-airected volleys of shot and 
arrows ; while the women and children, thronging the roofs and 
balconies of the houses, discharged on their neads boiling oil, 

Sitch, and missiles of every description. But the weapons of the 
[oors glanced comparatively harmless from the mailed armour 
of the Spaniards ; while l^eir own bodies, loosely arrayed in 
such habiliments as they could throw over them in the con- 
fusion of the night, presented a fatal mark to their enemies. 
Still they continued to iwainfAin a stout resistance, checking 
the progress of the Spaniards by barricades of timber hastily 
thrown across the streets; and, as their intrenchments were 
forced one after another, they disputed everv inch of ground 
with the desperation of men who fought tor life, fortune, 
liberty,— all that was most dear to them. The contest hardly 
slackened till the dose of day, while the kennels literally ran 
with blood, and everv avenue was choked ud with the bodies of , 
the slain. At length, however, Spanish valour proved trium- 
phant in every quarter, except where a small and desperate 
remnant of the Moors, having gathered their wives and children 
around them, retreated as a last resort into a large mosque near 

(1) Benmldez, Reyes CatdUcos, MS. ubi sapra.— Cende, Dondnadon de los 
Arabesj cap. 34.— L. Marineo, Cotas Memorables, fol. 172. 

b2 
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ihe walls of the dty, from wliicli they kept up a galling fire on 
the close ranks of tiie Christians. The latter, imer enduring 
some loss, succeeded in sheltering themselves so effectually 
under a roof or canopy constructed of their own shields, in the 
manner practised in war nreyious to the exdusive use of fire- 
arms, that they were enabled to approach so near the mosque as 
to set fire to its doors ; when its tenants, menaced with simoca- 
tion, made a desperate sally, in which many perished, and 
the remainder surrendered at discretion. The prisoners thus 
made were all massacred on the spot, without distinction of sex 
or age, according to the Saracen accounts. But the Castilian 
writ^ make no mention of this ; and, as the appetites of the 
Bpaniards were not yet stimulated by that loye of carnage which 
they afterwards displayed in theb American wurs, and which 
was repugnant to the chivalrous spirit with which their con- 
tests with the Moslems were usually conducted, we may be jus- 
tified in regarding it as an invention of the enemy. (1) 

Alhama was now delivered up to the sack of the soldiery, and 
rich indeed was the booty which fell into their hands,-— gold 
and silver plate, pearls, jewels, fine silks and cloths, curious and 
costly furniture, and aU the various appurtenances of a thriving 
luxurious city. In addition to which, the magazines were 
found weU stored with the more substantial, and, at the present 
juncture, more serviceable supplies of grain, oil, and other pro- 
visions. Nearly a quarter of^ the population is said to have 
perished in the variyous conflicts of the day ; and the remainder, 
according to the usage of the time, became the prize of the victors. 
A considerable number of Christian captives, who were fi)und 
immured in the public prisons, were restored to freedom, and 
swelled the general jubilee with their grateful acclamations. 
The contemporary Castilian chroniclers record also, with no less 
satis&otion, the detection of a Christian renegade, notorious 
for his depredations on his countrymen, whose misdeeds the 
marquis of Cadiz requited, b^ causing him to be hun^ up over 
the battlements of tlie castle, in the face of the whole city. Thus 
fell the ancient city of Alhama, the first oonquest, and achieved 
with a gallantry and daring unsurpassed by any other during 
this memorable war. (2) 

The report of this disaster fell like the knell of their own 

doom on the ears of the inhabitants of Granada. It seemed as 

if the hand of Providence itself must have been stretched forth. 

to smite the stately city, which, reposing as it were under the 

^ shadow of their own walls, and in the bosom of a peaceful and 

epulous countrv, was thus suddenly laid low in blood and ashes, 
en now read tne fulfilment of the disastrous omens and pre- 

(1) Ocmde, DomiuKioa dm los Arabes, ubi sup.— Polgar, BflfW Cat6Uoo6» 
pp. isa, 188.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. pp. 645, 640. 

(S) Beni«ldes, Itqr«B CaMHoos, MS. cap. 53.— Pnlsar, ReyBS OhMIoos, abi 
sap.— Caidonne, Hist. d'Afrfque et d*Esp«^, tom. m. p. 364. 
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dictioiis which ushered in the oaptore of Zahsra. The melan- 
eholj romance or ballad, with the burden of Ay de mi Alhama / 
— " Woe is me, Alhama ! " oomposed probably by some one of 
the nation not long after this event, shows now deep was the 
dejection which settled on the spirits of the people. The old 
kin?, Abnl Hacen, howeyer, far from resicning himself to 
useless lamentation, sought to retrieve his loss oy the most 
vigorous measures. A Dody of a thousand horse was sent 
forward to reconnoitre the city, while he prepared to foUow 
witi^ as powerful levies as he could enforce of the militia of 
Granada, (ij 

The intelligence of the conquest of Alhama diffused general 
satis&ction tnroughout Castile, and was especially grateful to 
the sovereigns, who welcomed it as an auspicious omen of the 
ultimate success of their designs upon the Moors. They were 
attending mass in their royal palace of Medina del Campo, 
when they received despatches imrn the marquis of Cadiz, in- 
forming tnem of the issue of his enterprise. ** During all the 
while he sat at dinner," says a precise chronicler of the period, 
*' the prudent Ferdinand was revolving in his mind the course 
best to be adopted." He reflected that the Castilians would 
soon be belea^ered by an overwhelming force from Granada, 
and he determined at all hazards to support them. He accord- 
ingly gave orders to make instant preparation for departure ; 
but fint accompanied the queen, attended by a solemn pro- 
cession of the court and clergy, to the cathedral church of 

(1) " Passeavase el Rey Moro 
Por la dudad de Onmada, 
Desde las puertas de EItIiu 
Hasta las de Bivanunbla. 
Ay de mi Alliama! 

" Cartaa le ftieron Tenidas 
Que Alhama era ganada. 
Las cartas ech6 en el faego, 
Y al mensagero matava. 
Ay de mi Alhama ! 

" Hombies, niiios y mngeres, 
lilaran tan grande perdida. 
UaraTan todas las dunaa 
Quantas en Granada avia. 
Ay de mi Alhama ! 

" For las calles y ventanas 
Mucho Into pareda ; 
Uora el Rey oomo liembia, 
Qu' es mnctao lo que perdia. 
Ay de mi Alhama 1 '* 

Hie romemee, according to Hyta (not the best voncher for a fact), cansed such 
general lamentation, that it was not allowed to be song by the Moors altar 
the conquest. (Gaerras Civiles de Gxanada, torn. i. p. 350.) lord Byron, as 
the reader recollects, has done this ballad into Bng^ih. The Tenion baa the 
merit of fidelity. It is not his fault if his Muse appears to little advantage in 
the plefieian dress of the Moorish minstrd. I 
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8t. James, where Te Deum was chanted, and an humble 
thanksffirinff offered np to the Lord of Hosts for the succese 
with which ne had crowned their arms. Towards evening, the 
Idnr set forward on his jonme^ to the south, esoortei by 
suoh nobles and cavaliers as were in attendance on his person, 
leaving the queen to follow more leisurely, after having pro- 
vided reinforoements and supplies requisite for the prosecution 
of the war. (1) 

On the 6th of March^ the king of Granada appeared before 
the walls of Alharoa, with an armv which amounted to three 
thousand horse and fifty thousand foot. The first object which 
encountered his eyes, was the mangled remains of Ms unfor- 
tunate subjects, which the Christians, who would have been 
scandalized by an attempt to give them the rites of sepulchre, 
had from dread of infection thrown over the walls, where they 
now lay half-devoured by birds of prey and the ravenous 
doffs of the city. The Moslem troops, trausported with horror 
and indignation at this hideous spectacle, called loudly to be 
led to the attack. They had marched from Granada with so 
much precipitation, that thev were wholly unprovided with 
artillery, in the use of which they were expert for that period ; 
and which was now the more necessary, as the Spaniards had 
diligently employed the few da^s which intervened since their 
occupation of the place, in repairing the breaches in the fortifi- 
cations, and in putting them in 'a posture of defence. But the 
Moorish ranks were fiUed with the fiower of their chivalry ; and 
their immense superiority of numbers enabled them to make 
their attacks simultaneously on the mofit distant quarters of the 
town, with such uiuntermitted vivacity, that the httle garrison, 
scarcely allowed a moment for repose, was well-nigh exhausted 
with fatigue. C2) 

At length, however, Abul HaceUj after the loss of more than 
two thousand of his bravest troops in these precipitate assaults, 
became convinced of the impracticability of forcing a position 
whose natural strength was so ably seconded by the valour of 
its defenders^ and he determined to reduce the place by the more 
tardy but certain method of blockade. In this he was favoured 
by one or two circumstances. The town, havin? but a single 
well within its walls, was almost wholly indebted for its sup- 
plies of water to the river which flowed at its base. The Moors, 
Dv dint of great labour, succeeded in diverting the sh^am so 
enectually,ttiat the only communication with it, which remained 
open to the besieged, was by a subterraneous gallery or mine, 

(1) L. Marineo, C!osaB Memorables, fol. 173. — Conde, Dominadoii de los 
Aiabes, torn. iii. cap. 34.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. a&o 1489.— Mariana, Hint, de 
Eapana, torn. ii. pp. 646, 546. 

(2) Bemaldez, R^es Cat51ico8, MS. cap. 52.— Bemaldez swells tiie Moslem 
army to 8,600 hone and 89,000 foot, bat I have preferred the more moderate 
and probable estimate of the Arabian authors.— Conde, Dominacion de loo 
.Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 34.— Polgar, Reyes Cat61ico3, loc. dt. 
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that had piobablv been contrived with reference to some such 
emergency by toe original inhabitants. The mouth of this 
passage was commanded in such a manner by the Moorish 
archers, that no egress oonld be obtained without a regolar 
skirmish ; so that every drop of water might be said to be pur- 
chased with the blood of Christians, who, "if they had not 
possessed the courage of BpaniardB," says a Castilian writer,^ 
^' would havo been reduced to the last extremity." In addition 
to this calamity, the garrison began to be menaced with scarcity 
of provisions, owing to the improvident waste of the soldiers, 
wlu) supposed that the dty, arter being plundered, was to be 
razed to the ^und and abandoned. (1) 

At this crisis they received the unwelcome tidings of the 
failure of an expedition destined for their relief bv Alonao de 
Agmlar. This cavalier, the chief of an illustrious nouse since 
rendered immortal by the renown of his younger brother Oon- 
aalvo de Cordova, had assembled a consiaerabfe bodj of troops, 
on. learning the capture of Alhama, for the pur])ose of supporting 
his Mend and companion in arms, the marquis of Cadiz. On 
reachiufi: the shores of the Yeguas, he received, for the first 
time, advices of the formidable host which lay between him and 
the city, rendering hopeless any attempt to penetrate into the 
latter with his inadequate force. Contenting himself, therefore, 
with recovering the oaggage which the marquis's army in its 
rapid march, as has been already noticed, had left on the banks 
of the river, he returned to Antequera. (2) 

Under these depressing circumstances, the indomitable spirit 
of the marquis of Cadiz seemed to infuse itself into the hearts of 
his soldiers. He was ever in the front of danger, and shared 
the privations of the meanest of his followers ; encouraging 
them to rely with undoubting confidence on the sympatiiies 
which their cause must awaken in- the breasts of their country- 
men. The event j>roved that he did not miscalculate. Boon 
after the occupation of Alhama, the marquis, foreseeing the 
difficulties of his situation, had despatched missives, requesting 
the support of the principal lords and cities of Andalusia. In 
this summons he had omitted the duke of Medina Sidonia, as 
one who had good reason to take umbrage at being excluded 
from a share in the original enterprise. Henrique de Guzman, 
duke of Medina Sidonia, possessed a degree of power more 
considerable than %ny other chieftain in the south. His yearly 
rents amounted to nearly sixtjr thousand ducats, and he could 
bring into the field, it was said, from his own resources, an 
army littie inferior to what might be raised^ by a sovereign 
prince. He had succeeded to his inheritance in 1468, and had 
very early given his support to the pretensions of Isabella. 

(1) Gfuribay, Compendio, torn. iii. lib. 18, cap. 83.— Pulgar, Reyes CsWlioos, 
pp. 183, 184. 

(2) Benialdez, Reyes Cat51ico8, MS. cap. 58. 
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atioBg and oentral position of AJhama made it of tlie last im- 
portanoe, sinoe it ini^t be rewded as tiie ke^ of tlie eiieni3r's 
oountry. This was the first hlow stmck during the war, and 
honour and polior alike forbade them to adopt a measure which 
oould not fau to aunp the ardour of the nation." The opinion 
of the queen, thus deoisiyelj expressed, determined the ques- 
tion, and kindled a spark oi her own enthusiasm in the breasts 
of the most de8pondi^g.(l} 

It was settled that the kinff should march to the relief of 
the beide^, taking with him uie most ample supplies of forage 
and proTisions, at the head of a force strong enough to compel 
the retreat of the Moorish monarch. This was effected without 
delay ; and Abul Haoen once more breaking up his camp on. 
the rumour of Ferdinand's approach, the latter took possession 
of tho city without opposition, on the 14th of May. The king 
was attended by a splendid train of his prelates and principal 
nobility ; and he prepared, with their aid, to dedicate his new 
oonouest te the service of tiie cross, with all the formalities of 
the Eondsh church. After the ceremony of purification, the 
three principal mosques of the city were consecrated by the 
cardinal of Spain as temples of Christian worship. JSells, 
crosses, a sumptuous service of plate, and other sacred utensils, 
were liberally tarnished by the queen ; and the principal church 
of Sante Maria de la Encamadon long exhibited a coTeriuff of 
the altar, richly embroidered by her own hands. Isabella lost 
no opportunity of manifesting that she had entered into the 
war, less from motives of ambition, than of zeal for the exalta- 
tion of the true fedth. After the completion of these ceremonies, 
Ferdinand, having strengthened the garrison with new recruits 
under the command of rortocarrero, lord of Palma. and vic- 
tualled it with three months' provisions, prepared lor a foraj' 
into the yega of Granada. This he executed in the true spirit 
of that merciless warfare, so repugnant to the more ciyifised 
usa^ of later times, not onljr by sweeping away the green, 
unnpened crops, but by cutting down the tiees, and era- 
dicating the vines ; and then, without so much as" having 
broken a lance in the expedition, returned in triumph to 
Cordova.(2) 

(1) Beraaldes, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 53, 54.— Palgar states that Fer. 
dinand took the more southern route of Antequera, where he recdyed the 
tidings of the Moorish king's retreat. The disoepancy is of no great conse- 
quence; but as Bemaldez, ¥ritiom I have followed, lived in Andalusia, the 
ttieatre of action, he may be supposed to have had mxxee accurate means of 
information.— Pulgar, R^es Catdlioos, pp. 187* 188. 

(9) Oriedo, Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 38.— Bemaldez, Rc^es 
Catolicos, MS. cap. S4, 55.— LehrQa, Rerum Gestarum. Decades, lib. l, cap. 6. 
— Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, cap. 34. — Salazar de Mendoza, CMn. del 
Qran Cardenal, pp. 180, 181.— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscoa, lib. l, cap.. 12. 

Doringthb second siege, a body of Moorish knights to the nomber of forty, 
succeeded in scaling the walls of the city in the night, and had neariy reachfed 
the gates, with the intention of throwing them open to their coontrymeor 
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Isabella in the meanwhile was engaged in aotiye measuret 
f or proBecnting the war. She issoed oidera to the Tarious cities 
dp Castile and Leon, as fur as the borders of Biscaj and Giii- 
pusooa, prescribing the reparHmiento, or sabsidy oi ^roTisions, 
and the qnota of troops to be famished by each district respeo- 
tirehr, together with an adequate sup^y of ammunition and 
artillery. The whole were to be in reaoiness before Loja by 
the 1st of Jnly ; when Ferdinand was to take the field in person 
at the head of his chiyalry, and besiege that strong post. As 
advices were received, that the Moors of Qranada were making 
effiirts to obtain the co-operation of their AfinLoan brethren in 
8npp(nrt of the Mabometaa empire in Spain, tibua qneen cansed a 
fleet to be manned nnder the command of her two oest admirak, 
with instructions to sweep the Mediterranean as far as the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and thus efiectually cut off all communica- 
tion with the Barbary coast. (1) 



CHAPTER X. 

WAR OF GRANADA.— UNSXTCCESSETTL ATTEMPT OK lOJA.— 
DEFEAT IN THE AXARQT7TA. 

1482—1483. 

UnBuccessfol attempt on Loja— Revolution in Gnuada— Expedition to the 
Axarqniar— Militaiy Array — Moorish Preparations — ^Blooc^ Cooflict taaang 
the Mountains — The Spaniards force a passage — llie Marquis of Cadiz 
escapes. 

Loja stands not many leagues from Alhama, on the banks of i 
the Xenil, which, rolls its clear current through a valley luxu- 
riant with yineyards and olive-gardens ; but the city is deeply 
intrenched among hills of so rugged an aspect, tliat it has been 
led, not inappropriately, to assume as the motto on its arms, 
'* A flower among thorns." Under the Moors, it was defended 
by a strong fortress, while the Xenil, circumscribiug it like a 
deep moat upon the south, formed an excellent protection 
against the approaches of a besieging armv ; since the rive^ was 
fordable only m one place, and traversed by a single bridge, 
which might be easily commanded by the cify. In addition to 
these advantcupes, the king of Granada, taking warning from 
the fisite of Alhama, had strengthened its garrison with three 

whm thej were overpowered, atter a desperate resistance, by the Christians, 
who acquired a rich booty, as many of them were persons of rank. Therels 
consideFable variation in the anthoritiep, in regard to the date of Ferdinand's 
occupation of Alhama. I have been g^uided, as before, 1^ Bemaldes. 
(!) Pnlgar, Reyes Cat61icoB, pp. 188, 189. 
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tboiuaiid of hiB choioest troops, under the oommand of a skflfol 
and enerienoed -warrior, named Ali Atar. (1) 

In toe meanvhile, the efforts of the Spanish sovereigns td 
prooore supplies adequate to the nndertakdn^r against Loja, 
fiad not been crowned with soooess. The cities and districts 
«f which the regnisitions had been made, had discovered the 
tardiness nsoal m sach unwieldy bodies ; and their interest, 
moreover, was considerably impaired by their distance from the 
theatro of action. Ferdixuind, on mnstering his armj towards 
the latter part of Jmie, fonnd that it did not exceed four thou- 
sand hone and twelve thousand, or, indeed, according to some 
aooounts, ei^ht thousand foot ; most of them raw mihtia, who, 
poezly provided with military stores and artillery, formed a 
fioroe obviously inadequate to the magnitude of his enterprise. 
Some of his counsellors would have persuaded him, from these 
considerations, to turn his arms against some weaker and more 
assailable ^int than Loja. But Ferdinand burned with a desire 
for distinction in the new war, and suffered his ardour for once 
to set the better of his prudence. The distrust felt by the 
leaders seems to have infected the lower ranks, who drew the 
most unfavourable prognostics from the dejected mien of those 
who bore the royal standard to the cathedral of Cordova, in 
order to receive the benediction of the church before entering 
on tiie expedition. (2) 

Ferdinand, crossing the Xenil at Ecija, arrived again on its 
banks before Loja, on the 1st of July. The army encamped 
among the hills, whose deep ravines obstructed communication 
between its different quarters; while the level plains below 
were interaected by numerous canals, equally unfavourable to 
tlMd manoduvres of the men-at-arms. The duke of Villa Her- 
mosa, the king's brother^ and captain-general of the hermandad. 
an officer of large experience, would have persuaded Ferdinand 
to attempt, by throwing bridges across tne river lower down 
the stream, to approach the ci^ on the other side. But his 
counsel was ovemded bv the Castilian officers, to whom the 
location of the camp haa been intrusted, and who neglected, 
according to Zurita, to advise with the Andalusian chiefr, 
although far better instructed than themselves in Moorish 
warfere.(3) 

A large detachment of the army was ordered to occupy a lofty 
eminence at some distance, called the Heights of Atbohacen, 
and to fortify it with such few pieces of ordnance as they had, 
with the view of annoying the dty. This commission was 

(1) Estnda, PoUacian de Eapafia, torn. ii. pp. SiS, MS.— Zurita, iaudae^ 
torn. iv. fol. 317.— Cardanne, Hist. d'AMqueet d^Espagne, torn. iii. p. S6l. 

(S) Bemaldes, "Bitjm Csttflioos, MS. cap. 58.— Mariana, Hist, de Xspafia, 
torn. iL pp. S40, 350.— Caidoime, Hist. d'Afinque et d'Espapie, tom. ill. 
pp. V9i 9(K0. 

(3) L. Marineo, Oosas MemoraUes, fed. 173.— Pulgar, Reyes CatdUoos; 
p. 187.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 9i6, 317. 
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mtmsted to the marqaises of Cadiz and Yillena. and th« gnmd 
master of Calatrava ; which last nobleman had brought to the 
field abont four hundred horse and a large body of infEmtry, 
&om the places beloneing to his order in Andalusia. Before 
the intrenchment could be foUy oompleted, Ali Atar. diaoern- 
ing the importanoe of this commanding station, made a sortie 
firom the town, for the purpose of dislodging his enemies. 
The latter poured ont £rom their works to encounter him : but 
the Moslem general, scarcely waiting to reoeiye the shook, 
wheeled his squadrons round, and began a precinitate retreat. 
The Spaniards eagerly pnrsued ; but when they haa been drawn 
to a sufficient distance from the redoubt, a party of Moorish 
mneteSf or lijpht cavalry, who had crossed the riyer unobseryed 
dnring the mght and lain in ambush, after ^e wily fashion of 
Arabian tactics, darted from tiieir place of conoeaJment, and 
^aUoping into tiie deserted camp, plundered it of its contents, 
including the lombards, or small pieces of artillery, with which 
it was garnished. The Castilians, too late peroeiying their 
error, halted from the pursuit, and retnmedT with as mudi 
speed as possible to the defence of llieir camp, Ali Atar, 
taming also, hung close on their rear, so that, when the Chris- 
tians arriyea at the snmmit of the hill, they found themaelveB 
hemmed in between the two divisions of tiie Moorish army. A 
brisk action now ensned, and lasted nearly an honr ; when the 
advance of reinforcements from the main body of the Spanish 
army, which had been delayed by dietanoe and impediments 
on the road, compelled the Moors to a prompt but orderly 
retreat into their own ci^. The Christians sustained a heavy 
loss, particularly in the death of Kodrigo Tellez Giron, grand 
master of Calatrava.* He was hit by two arrows, the last of 
which, penetrating the joints of his harness beneath his sword- 
arm, as he was in the act of raising it, inflicted on him a 
mortal wound, of which he expired in a few hours, says an old 
chronicler, a^r having confessed, and performed the last 
dnties of a good and faithful Christian. Although soaroelT 
twenty-four years of age, this cavalier had given proofe of snon 
signal i^rowess, that he was esteemed one of the best knights 
of Castile;, and his death threw a general gloom over the 
whole army.(l) 

Ferdinand now became convinced of the unsuitableness of a 
position, which neither admitted of easy communication be- 
tween the different quarters of his own camp, nor enabled him 
to intercept the supplies daily passing into that of his enemy. 
Other inconveniences also pressed upon him. His men were so 
badly provided with the necessary utensils for dressing their 

(1) Rades y Andxada, Las Tres Qrdenes, fol. 80, 81.— L. Marineo, Cosas 
Memorables, fol. 173.— L«bdl}a, Remm Gestarum Decades, tt. Hb. l, cap. 7*— 
Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. ui. p. S14.— CarbiOiil, Anales, MS. a6o 
148S. 
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food, that they were obliged either to devour it raw, or only 
ludf-oooked. Most of them being new reomits, unacoustomea 
to the priyations of war, and many ezhaosted bv a wearisome 
length of maroh before joining the army, they began openlj 
to murmur, and even to desert in great nnmb^. Ferdi- 
Band therelore resolyed to fall back as far as Bio Frio, and 
await there patientLy the arrival of sueh fresh reinforcements 
as might put him in condition to enforce a more rigorous 
blockade. 

Orders were accordingly issued to the cavaliers occupyinsr 
the Heights of Albohacen to break up their camp, and Ml 
back on the main bodv of Ihe armv. This was executed on 
tiie following morning before dawn, being the 4th of July. No 
sooner did the Moors of Loja perceive their enem^ abanaoning 
his strong position, than they sallied forth in considerable force 
to take possession of it. Ferdinand's men, who had not been 
advised of the proposed manosuvre. no sooner beheld the 
Moorish array brightening the crest of the mountain, and their 
own countrymen rapidly descending, than they imagined that 
these latter nad been surprised in their inlzenchments during 
the night, and were now flying before the enemy. An alarm 
instantly spread through the whole camp. Instead of standing 
to their detence, each one thoug^it only of saving himself by as 
speedy a flight as possible. In vain did Ferdinand, riding 
along their broken files, endeavour to reanimate their s]>irite 
and restore order. He might as easily have calmed the winds, 
as the disorder of a panic-struck mob, unschooled by discipline 
or experience. Ali Atar's practised eye speedily discemea the 
confusion which prevailed through the Christian camp. With- 
out delay, he rushed forth impetuously at the head of nis whole 
array firom the gates of Loja, and converted into a real danger 
what had before oeen only an imaginary one.(l) 

At this perilous moment, nothing but Ferdinand's coolness 
could have saved the army from total destruction. Putting 
himself at the head of the royal guard, and accompanied by 
a gallant band of cavaliers, who held honour dearer than life, 
he made such a determined stand against the Moorish advance, 
that Ali Atar was compelled to pause in his career. A furious 
struggle ensued betwixt this devoted little band and the whole 
strength of the Moslem army. Ferdinand was repeatedly 
•exposed to imminent peril. Cm one occasion he was indebted 
lor his safety to the marquis of Cadiz, who, charging at the 
head of about sixty lances^ broke the deep ranks of the MooriiEJL 
oolumn, and^ compelling it to recoil, succeeded in rescuing his 
sovereign, m this adventure he narrowlv escaped with his own 
life, his horse being shot under him at the very moment when 

(1) Pidgar, Reyes Cat61ioo6, pp. isg— igi.— Bemaldez, Bejres Gattflicos, MS. 
cap. 68.— Gande, Dominadon de los Anbes, torn. iii. pp. 214— 217.— Cudoone, 
Hist. d'Afrique et d'Espagne, torn. iii. pp. 200, 2tfl. 
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he had lost his lance in the hody of a Moor. Neyer did the 
Spanish ohivalry shed its blood more freely. The constable, 
Count de Haro, received three wounds in the face. The duke 
of Medina Celi was unhorsed and brought to tiie ground, and 
saved with difficulty by his own men ; and tibie count of Ten- 
dilla, whose encampment lay nearest the city, received several 
severe blows, and would have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, had it not been for the timely aid of his Mend, the 
young count of Zuniga. 

The Moors, finding it so difficult to make an impression on 

this iron band of warriors, benin at length to dacken their 

efibrts, and finally allowed Feromand to £aw off the remnant 

of his forces without further opposition. The king continued 

his retreat without halting, as rar as the romantio site of the 

Peiia de los Enamorados, about seven lea^^ues distant from 

Loja ; and, abandoning all thoughts of offensive operations for 

the present, soon after returned to Cordova. Muley Abul Hacen 

arrived the following day with a powerful reinforcement from 

Granada, and swept the country as far as Bio Frio. Had he 

come but a few hours sooner, there would have been few 

Spaniards left to tell the tale of the rout of Loja.(l) 

The loss of the GhristianB must have been very considerable, 
including the greater -part of the bamage and the artillery. It 
occasioned deep mortification to the queen; but, though a 
severe, it proved a salutary lesson. It showed the importance 
of more extensive preparations for a war which must of neces* 
sity be a war of posts ; and it taught the nation to entertain 
greater respect for an enemy, who, whatever might be his 
natural strength, must become formidable when armed with 
the ener^ of deqyair. 

At this juncture, a division among the Moors themselves 
did more for tiie Christians than any successes of their own. 
This division grew out of the vicious system of polygamy, which 

(1) Bemaldez, Rejes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 58.— Conde, Dominadon de los 
Axabes, torn. Ui. pp. 814— SI7.— Polgar, Reyes Gst61ioos, ubi sapnu— Lebr^ 
Serum Gestvam Decades, U. lib. 1, cap. 7.— The PeHa da lot BnamoradM 
xecdved its name from a tra^cal incident in Moorish history. A Christian 
slaye succeeded In inspLrio^ the daughter of his master, a wealthy Mussuhnaa 
of Granada, with a passion for himself. The two lovers, after some time, 
fearinl of the detection of their intrigue, resolved to make their escape into the 
Spanish territory. Beftaire tlicy could effect their purpose, however, they were 
hotly pursued by the damsel's father at the head of a party of Mooriah horse- 
men, and overtaken near a precipice which rises between Archidona and 
Aotequera. "Hie unfortunate fugitives, who had scrambled to the summit of 
the rocks, flndiner all further escape impracticable, after tenderiy embsadnff 
each ottier, tiurew f *— «^ i ? ^y * * headlong from the dif£y heights, preferring this 
4readftil death to falUni; into the hands of their vhidictive pursuers. The spot 
consecrated as the scene of this tragie incident has received the name of Rock 
tftktLooen. The legend is prettily tidd I7 Mariana (Hist, de Bspaiia, torn. ii. < 
pp. SS3, 854), who concludes with the pithy reflectiflo, that ** such constancy 
would have been truly admlraMe, had it been ahown In defence of the true 
ftitb, rather than in the gntlflcation of lawless appetite." 
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80W8 the aeeds of diBOord among those whom nature and our own 
hiwpier institations unite most closely. The old kinf of Gra- 
nada had beoome so deeply enamoured of a Greek stave, that 
the sultana Zocaya, jealous lest the o&pring of her riytd should 
supplant her own in the sncoession, secretly contrived to stir 
up a spirit of discontent with her husband's goyemment. The 
king» oecoming acquainted with her intrigues, caused her to be 
imprisoned in the fortress of the Alhambra. But the sultana, 
binding together the scarfs and veils belonging to herself and 
attenduits, succeeded, by means of this perilous conveyance, 
in making her escape, together with her children, from the 
upper apartments of the tower in which she was lodged. She 
was received with joy by her own feustion. The insurrection 
soon spread among the populace, who, yielding to the im- 
pulses of nature, are readilv roused bv a tale of oppression ; 
and the number was still further swelled by many of higher 
rank, who had various causes of disgust with the oppressive 
government of Abul Haoen. (I) The strong fortrero of the 
Alhambra, however, remained fedthfol to him. A war now 
burst forth in the capital, which deluged its streets with die 
blood of its citizens. At length the sultana triumphed : Abul 
Hacen was expelled from Granada, and sought a refiige in 
Mjalaga, which, with Baza, Guadiz, and some other places of 
importance, still adhered to him ; while Granada, and by far 
the larger portion of the kingdom, proclaimed the authority of 
his elder son, Abu AbdaUah, or BoabdiL, as he is usually called 
by the Castilian writers. The Spanish sovereigns viewed with 
no small interest these proceedings of the Moors, who were thus 
wantonly fighting the battles of their enemies. All proffers of 
assistance on their part, however, being warily reiected by 
both feictions, notwithstanding the mutual hatrea of each 
other, they could only await with patience the termination 
of a struggle, which, whatever might be its results in other 
respects, could not feol to open the way for the success of their 
own arms. (2) 

(1) Cande, DomiDacion delos AiabeB, torn. iii. pp.8l4— 917.— Gaidoiine,Hi8t. 
d*AMqtie et d'BsiMigne, torn. iii. pg. afis, afi3.«-MiaiDol, RebelkB de M ariaoiM* 
lib. I, cap. 19.— Bflnuddez states that great umbrage was taken atttheinflnoioe 
which the king of Ghanada allowed a pefscm of Ghziatiaa lineage, named Vene. 
gasttoezerdseovcrfaim. Polgar faints att the bloody massacre of the Abenoer- 
nges, which, without any better antiiority tliat I know of, forms the burden of 
many an ancient ballad, and has lost nothing' of its romantic coloniing imder 
the hand of GHn^ Fierec de Hvta. 

(S) Cardonne, Hist. d'Afrique et d'Espagne, nbi sapra.— Conde, Dominacian 
de los Aiabes, nbi sapra. 

BoabdU was somamed ''elChioo,*' «*« XiMto, I7 the Spanish writen, to dig. 
tingnish him ftom an nnde of the same name; and **^ Zc^^oybi,** M« Unfvr^ 
taiMl«, by the Moon, indlcathig that he was the last of Us race destined to 
wearthe diadem of Granada. The Arabs with great fUldfy frequent]^ seleci 
namss signillcant of some qoaUty in the otdectsttiej represent. Bzamplesof 
this maj be rcadfly found fai the aouthem Rgkaw of the Peninsula, where the 
Hoots lingered the longest Ite etymology of (HhnllMr, CMal Tadk, JTmm^ 
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I7o military operations worthy of notioe occurred during the 
remainder oi the oampai^, except occasional cavalgadas, pr 
inrMtds, on hoth sides, which, after the usual unsparing devas- 
tation, swept away wnole herds of cattle, and human heings, 
the wretched cultivators of the soil. The quantity of hooty 
frequency carried off on such occasions, amounting, according 
to the testimony of hoth Christian and Moorish writers, to 
twenty, thirty, and even fifty thousand head of cattle, shows 
the fruitfnlness and ahundant pasturage in the southern regions 
of the Peninsula. GHie loss infdcted hy these terrihle forays, fell, 
eventually, most heavily on Granada, in consequence of her 
scanty territory and insulated position, which cut her off from 
all foreign resources. 

Towards the latter end of Octoher, the court passed from 
Cordova to Madrid, with the intention of remaining there the 
ensuing winter. Madrid, it may he ohserved, however, was so far 
from being recognised as the capital of the monarchy at this 
time, that it was inferior to several other cities in wealth and 
population, and was even less frequented than some others, as 
V uladolid, for example, as a royal residence. 

On the first of July, while the court was a^ Cordova, died 
Alfonso de Carillo, the factious archbishop of Toledo, who con- 
tributed more than any other to raise Isabella to the throne, 
and who, with the same arm, had well-nigh hurled her from it. 
He passed the dose of his life in retirement and disgrace at his 
town T>f Alcala de Henares, where he devote^ himself to science, 
especially to alchemy ; in which illusory pursuit he is said to 
have squandered his princely revenues with such prodigality, 
as to leave them encumbered with a heavy debt. He was suc- 
ceeded in the primacy by his ancient rival Don Pedro Gonzsdez 
de Mendoza, cardinal of Spain ; a prelate whose enlarged and 
sagacious views gained him deserved ascendancy in the councils 
of his sovereigns, (l) 

The importance of their domestic concerns did not prevent 
Perdinand and Isabella from giving a vigilant attention to 
what was passing abroad. The conflicting relations growing 
out of the feudal system occupied most princes, till the close 
of the fifteenth century, too closely at home to allow them often 
to turn their eyes beyond the borders of their own teiyitories. 

of Tarikt is well known. Thus, Algeziras comes from an Arabic word which 
signuifies an ieland} Alpnzarras comes from a term signtfjring herbage or pas- 
turage ; Arredfe from another, signifying causeway or high road, See. The 
Arabic word wad stands for river. This, without much violence, has been 
changed into guad, and enters into the names of many of the southern streams ; 
for example, Guadalquivir, grea^ river, Guadiana, narrow or little river, Guade- 
lete, &c. In the same manner thetermMedina, Arabic^ ** city,*' has been retained 
as aprefix tothe namesof many of the Spanish towns, as Medina Celi, Medina del 
Campo, &c. See Conde's notes to £1 Nubiense, Descripdon de Espano, passim. 
(1) Salazar de Mendoza, Crdn. del Gran Cardenal, p. 181. — Pulgar, Claros 
Varones, tit. 20.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. auo 1483.— Aleson, Annales de Navarra, 
torn. v. p. 11, ed. 1766.--Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. ep. 158, 

I. S 
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This system was, indeed, now rapidly meltinff away. But 
Loois tlie Eleventh may perhaps be regardea as me first 
monarch who showed anything like an extended interest in 
European politics. He informed himself of the interior pro- 
ceedings of most of the neighhoniinff courts, by means of secret 
agents whom.he pensioned there. Ferdinand obtained a similar 
result by the more honourable expedient of resident embassies ; 
a practice which he is said tp have introduced, (1) and which, 
while it has greatly facilitated commercial intercourse, has 
served to perpetuate friendly relations between different coun'- 
tries, by accustominff them to settle their differences by nego*- 
tiation rather than the sword. 

The position of the Italian states at this period, whose petty 
feuds seemed to blind them to the invasion which menaced 
them from the Ottoman empire, was such as to excite a lively 
interest thi'oughout Christendom, and especially in Ferdinand, 
as sovereign of Sicily. He succeeded, by means of his ambassa- 
dors at the papal court, in opening a negotiation between the 
beUifferents, and in finally adjustmg the terms of a general 
pacification, signed December 12th, 1,482. The Spanish court, 
m consequence of its friendly mediation on tnis occasion, 
received tnree several embassies with suitable acknowledgments, 
on the part of Pope Sixtus the Fourth, the coUe^ of cardinals, 
and the city of Kome ; and certain marks of distinction were 
conferred by his Holiness on the Castilian envoys, not enjoyed by 
those of any other potentate. This event is worthy of notice, 
as the first instance of Ferdinand's interference in the politios 
of Italy, in which at a later period he was destined to act so 
prominent a part. (2) 

The affairs of Navarre at this time were such as to engage 
still more deeply the attention of the Spanish sovereigns. Tne 
crown of that kingdom had devolved, on the death of Leonora, 
the guilty sister of Ferdinand, on her grandchild, Francis 
Phoebus, whose mother Magdeleine of France held the reins 
of government during her son's minority. (3) The near relation- 



(1) Fred. Marslaar, De Leg:. 3, il.— M. de Wicquefort derives the word 
^beusadeur (anciently in English embassador) from the Spanish word etnbiar, 

"to send."— See Rights of Ambassadors, translat^ed by Digby (London, 1740), 
book l,chap. l. 

(2) Sismondi, R^publiqaes Italiennes, tom. xi. cap. 88. — Fulgar, Reyes Cat6- 
licos, pp. 195— 108.— Zurita. Anales-, tom. iv. fol. 218. 

(3) Aleson, Annales de Navarra, lib. 34, cap. 1. — Histoire da Rojraome de 
Navarre, p. 658. 

I^onora's son, Gaston de Foiz, prince of Visna,was dain by an acddental 
wound from a la^ce, at a tonmey at Lisbon, in 1469. By the Mncess M ag^de- 
lehie, his wife, sister of Louis XI., he left two children, a son and daughter, 
each of whom in torn succeeded to the crown of Navarre. Francis Phoebus 
ascended the throne on the demise of his grandmother Leonora, in 1479. He 
was distinguished by his personal graces and beauty, and especially by the 
gtdden lustre of his hair, firom which, according to Aleson, he derived his cog- 
nomen of PhoBbus. As it was an ancestral name, however, such an ctymok^y 
may be thought somewhat fanciftd. 
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eliip of this prmcess to Lonis the Eleyenth gave that monarch 
an absolute iMuenoe in the councils of Navarre. He made use 
of tiiis to bring about a marriage between the young king, 
Francis Phoebus, and Joanna Beltnmeja, Isabella's former com- 
petitor for the crown of Castile, notwitiistanding this princess 
bad long since taken the veil in the oonyent of Santa Clara at 
Coimbra. It is not easy to unravel the tortuous politics of 
King Louis. The Spanish writers impute to him the design of 
enabling Joanna by this alliance to establish her pretensions to 
the Casulian throne, or at least to give such employment to its 

5 resent proprietors as should effectually prevent them from 
isturbing him in the possession of Koussiilon. However this 
may be, his intrigues with Portugal were disclosed to Ferdi- 
nand by certain nobles of that court, with whom. he was in 
secret correspondence. The Spanish sovereigns, in order to 
counteract this scheme, offered the hand of their own daughter 
Joanna, afterwards mother of Charles the Fifth, to the king of 
Navarre. But all negotiations relative to this matter were 
eventually defeated by the sudden death of this young prince, 
not without strong suspicions of poison. He was succeeded on 
the throne by his sister Catharme. Propositions were then 
made by Ferdinand and Isabella for the marriage of this prin- 
cess, then thirteen jeara of age, with their imiant son John, 
heir apparent of their united monarchies. (1) Such<an alliance, 
which would bring under one government nations correspond- 
ing in origin, language, ^nenl habits, and local interests, 
presented great and obvious advantages. It was, however, 
evaded by uie queen dowager, who still acted as regent, on the 
pretext of disparity of age in the parties. Information being 
soon after received that Louis the Eleventh was taking 
measures to make himself master of the strong places in 
Navarre, Isabella transferred her residence to the frontier 
town of Logrono, prepared to resist b^ arms, if necessary, the 
occupation A that country bj her insidious and nowerful neigh- 
bour. The death of the kmg of France, whicn occurred not 
long after, fortunately relieved the sovereigns from apprehen- 
sions of any immediate annoyance on that quarter. (2) 

Amid their manifold concerns, Ferdinand and Isabella kept 
their thoughts anziouslv bent on their great enterprise, the 
conquest of Granada. At a congress gen^^ of the deputies of 
the nennandad, held at Pinto at the commencement of the 
present year, 1483, with the view of reforming certain abuses 

(1^ Ferdinand and laabeSa had at fhis time four children ; the infimt Don 
John, four years and a ludf old,bi]twho did not live to come to the succession, 
and the infantas Isabella, Joanna, and Maria; the last bom at Cordova during 
the Bommer of 1482. 

(2) Aleson, Annates de Navarra, Hb. 34, cap. S ; lib. SS, cap. l. — Histoire dtt 
Royanme de Navarre, pp. 578, 579'— La Cl^de, Hist, de Portugal, torn. iii. pp. 
488— 44l.~Pu]gar, Reyes GatbUoos, p. 199.— Mariana, Hist.de Bspana, torn. tt.> 
p. 551. 

82 
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in that inBtitntion, a liberal grant was made of eight thonaand 
men, and sixteen thousand beasts of burden, for the purpose of 
conveying supplies to the garrison in Alhama. But tlie sove- 
reigns experienced great embarrassment from the want of funds. 
There is probably no period in which the princes of £uroi)e 
felt 80 sensibly their own penury, as at the close of the fifteenth 
century ; when, the demesnes of the crown having heea very 
generally wasted by the lavishness or imbecility of its pro- 
prietors, no substitute had as yet been found in that searching: 
and well- arranged system of taxation which prevails at the 
present day. The Spanish sovereigns, notwithstanding the 
economy which they had introduced into the finances, felt the 
pressure of these embarrassments pecidiarly at the present 
juncture. The maintenance of the royal gnaxd. and of tne vast 
national police of the hermandad, the incessant military opera- 
tions of the late campaign, together with the equipment of a 
navy, not merely for war, but for maritime discovery, were so 
many copious drains of the exchequer. (1) Under these circum- 
stances, they obtained from the pope a grant of one hundred 
thousand ducats, to be raised out of the ecclesiastical revenues 
in Castile and Aragon. A bull of crusade was also pubh'shed 
by his Holiness, containing numerous indulgences for such as 
snould bear arms against the infidel, as well as those who 
should prefer to commute their military service for the payment 
of a sum of money. In addition to these resources, the govern- 
ment was enabled on its own credit, justified by the punctuality 
with which it had redeemed its past en^gements, to negotiate 
considerable loans with several wealthy individuals. (2) 

With these funds the sovereigns entered into extensive 
arrangements for the ensuing campaign ; causing cannon, alter 
the rude construction of that age, to be fabricated at Huesca, 
and a large quantity of stone balls, then principally used, to be 
manufactured in the Sierra de Constantma ; while tho maga- 
zines were carefully provided with ammunition and military 
stores. 

An event not unworthy of notice is recorded by Pulgar as 
happening about this time A common soldier, named John 
de Corral, contrived, under false pretences, to obtain from the 
king of Granada a number of Christian captives, together with 
a large sum of money, with which he escaped into Andalusia. 
The man was apprehended by the warden of the frontier of 

(1) Lebr^a, Rerom Gestarum Decades, ii. lib. S, cap. 1. 

Besides the armada in the Meditenanean, a fleet under Pedro de Vera was 
prosecuting a Toyagre of discovery and conquest to the Canaries, which will be 
the subject of more particalar notice hereafter. 

(2) Palgar, Reyes Catdlicos, p. 199>— Mariana, tom. ii. p. ssi.—Coleockm de 
Cddulas ▼ otros Documentos (lAadrid, 1839), tom. ill. No. 35. 

For this important collection, a few copies of which only were printed tat 
distribntion, at tin expense of the Spanish goyemmen^ I em indebted to the 
politeness of Don A. Calderon de la Barca« 
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Jaen.; and the transaotion being reported to the sovereigns, 
they compelled an entire restitution ojf the money, and consented 
to such a ransom for the liberated Christians as the king of 
Granada should demand. This act of justice, it should be 
remembered, occurred in an age when the church itself stood 
ready to sanction any breach of faith, however glaring, towards 
heretics and infidels. (1) 

While the court was detained in the north, tidings were 
received of a reverse sustained by the Spanish arms, which 
plunged the nation in sorrow far deeper than that occasioned 
Dv the rout at Loia. Don Alonso de Cardenas, grand master 
of St. James, an old and confidential servant of the crown, had 
been intrusted with the defence of the frontier of Edja. While 
on this station, he was strongly urged to make a descent on the 
environs of Malaga, by his aaalidea, or scouts, men who, being 
for the most nart Moorish deserters or renegadoes, were em- 
ployed by the border chiefs to reconnoitre the enemy's country, 
or to guide them in their marauding expeditions. (2) The dis- 
trict around Malaga was feunous under the Saracens for its 
silk manufactures, of which it annually made large exports to 
other parts of Europe. It was to be approached by traversing 
a savage sierra, or chain of mountains, called the Axarquia, 
whose margin occasionally afforded good pasturage, and was 
sprinkled over with Moorish villages. After threading its 
defiles, it was proposed to return by an open road that turned 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes CatlSlicos, MS. cap. 58. — Folgar, Reyes Cat6Ucos, 
p. 202. 

Joan de Corral imposed on the king: of Granada by means of certain creden- 
tials, which he Iiad obtained flrom the Spanish sovereigns without any priyity 
on their part to his firaudulent intentions. Tliis stoiy is told in a very blind 
manner by Pulgar. 

It may not be amiss to mention here a doughty feat performed by another 
CastiUan envoy, of much higher rank, Don Juan de Vera. Tliis knight, while 
conversing with certain Moorish cavaliers in the Alhambra, was so much 
scandalised by the freedom with which one of them treated the immaculate 
conception, that he gave the circumcised dog the lie, and smote him a sharp 
blow on the head with his sword. Ferdinand, says Bemaldez, who tells the 
stoxy, was much gratified with the exploit, and recompensed the good knight 
with many honours. 

(3) l*he ttdaiid was a guide, or scout, whose business it was to make himself 
acquainted with the enemy's country, and to guide the invaders into it. Much 
dispute has arisen respecting the authority and functions of this officer. 
Some writers regard him as an independent leader, or commander; and the 
Dictionary of the Academy defines the term adaiid by these very words. The 
Siete Partidas, however, explains at length the peculiar duties of this officer, 
conformably to the account I have given (ed. de la Real Acad.; Madrid, 1807; 
port 3, tit. 2, leyes 1—4). Bemaldez, Pulgar, and the other chroniclers of 
the Granadine war, repeatedly notice him in this connection. When he is 
spoken of as a captain or leader, as he sometimes is in these and otiier 
ancient records, his authority, I suspect, is intended to be limited to the 
persons who aided him in the execution of his peculiar office. It was com- 
mon for the great chieft, who lived on the borders, to maintain in their pay 
a number of these adalides, to inform them of the fitting time and place for 
making a foray. The post, as may well be believed, was one of great trust 
and personal luizard. 
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fhd southern extremitv of the sierra alongr the sea-shore. There 
was Uttle to be apprehended, it was stated, ^m porsnit, since 
Malaga was almost wholly nn^royided with cayahy.(l} 

The grand master, fSalling in with the proposition, oommn- 
nicated it to the principal ohiefis on the borders ; among others, 
to Don Pedro Henriqaez, adelantado of Andalusia ; Don Juan 
de Silva, count of Cifuentes ; Don Alonso de Aguilar, and the 
marquis of Cadiz. These noblemen, collecting tneir retainers, 
repaired to Antequera, where the ranks were quickly swelled 
by recruits from Cordova, Seville, Xerez, and other cities of 
Andalusia, whose chivalry always readily answered the sum- 
mons to an expedition over the border. (2) 

In the meanwhile, however, the marquis of Cadiz had received 
such intelligence from his own adalides as led him to doubt the 
exi)edienov of a march through intricate defiles, inhabited by 
a poor ana hardy peasantry ; and he strongly advised to direct 
the expedition agamst the neighbouring town of Almojia. But 
in this he was overruled by uie grand master and the other 

Sartners of his enterprise ; many of whom,^ with the rash confi- 
ence of youth, were excited rather than intimidated by the 
prospect of danger. 

On Wednesday, the 19th of March, this gallant little army 
marched forth from the gates of Antequera. The van was 
intrusted to the adelantado Henriquez and Don Alonso de 
Agiular. The centre divisions were led by the marquis of 
Cadiz and the count of Cifuentes, and the rear-guard Isy the 
grand master of St. James. The number of foot, which is 
uncertain, appears to have been considerably less than that of 
the horse, which amounted to about three thousand, containing 
the flower of Andalusian knighthood, together with the arrav 
of St. James, the most opulent and powerful of the Spanish 
military orders. Never, says an Aragonese historian, had 
l^ere been seen in these times a more splendid bodv of chivalry ; 
and such was their confidence, he adds, that they deemed them- 
selves invincible by any force which the Moslems could bring 
against them. The leaders took care not to encumber the move- 
ments of the army with artillery, camp equipage, or even much 

(1) Palgar, Reyes GaMUcos, p. 80S.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 
173.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 320. - 

(3) Oviedo, Qoinctiagenafl, MS. bat. I, quinc. 1, dial. 30.— Lebr^a, Renun 
Gestarom Decades, Si. Ub. S, cap. 3. 

The title of adelantado implies in its etymology one preferred or placed 
before others. The office is of great antiquity ; some have derived it tram the 
reign of St. Ferdinand in the thirteenth century ; but Mendoza proves its ex- 
istence at a for earlier period. The adelantado was possessed of very extensive 
Judicial authority in the province or district in which he presided, and in war 
was invested with supreme military command. His functions, however, as 
wdl as the territories over which he ruled, have varied at diflierent periods. 
An adelantado' seems to have been generally established over a border pro- 
vince, as Andalusia for example. Marina discusses the civil authority of this 
officer, in bis Teoxla, torn. ii. cap. 23.— See also Salazar de Mendoza, Dl^ni* 
dades| lib, 2, cap. 16, ' 
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f ora^ and piotLuqiis, for whioli they trusted to the invaded 
territory. A number of persons, howeyer, followed in the train, 
who, iimaenoed bv desire rather of gain than of glory, had 
eome provided with money, as well as commissions from their 
friends, for the purchase of rich spoil, whether of slaves, stuffs, 
or jewels, which thev expected would be won by the gooa 
swords of their comrades, as in Alhama.(I) 

After travelling with little intermission through the night, 
the army entered the winding defiles of the Axi^uia, where 
their progress was necessarily so much impeded by the character 
of the ground, that most of the inhabitants of the villages 
through which they passed had opportunity to escape with the 
greater part of their effects to the inaccessible fastnesses of the 
mountains. The Spaniards, after plundering the deserted 
hamlets of whatever remained, as well as of the few stragglers, 
whether men or cattle, found still lingering abont them, set 
them on fire. In this way they advanced, marking their line 
of march with the usual devastation that accompanied these 
ferocious foravs, until the columns of smoke and fire which rose 
above the hill-tops announced to the people of Malaga the near 
approach of an enemy. 

The old king, Muley Abul Hacen, who lay at this time in the 
city with a numerous and well-appointed body of horse, contrary 
to the reports of the adalides, would have rushed forth at once at 
their head, had he not been dissuaded from it by his younger 
brother Abdallah, who is better known in history by tne name 
of £1 Zagal, or ** the Valiant ;" an Arabic epithet, given him 
by his countrymen to distinguish him from his nephew, the 
ruling king of Granada. To this prince Abul Hacen intrusted 
the command of the corps of picked cavalry, with instructions 
to i)enetrate at once into the lower level of the sierra, and 
encounter the Christians entangled in its passes ; while another 
division, consisting chiefly of arquebusiers and archers, should 
turn the enemy's flank by gaining the heights under which he 
was defiling. This last corps was placed under the direction of* 
Beduan Benegas, a chief of Christian lineage, according to Ber- 
naldez, and who may perhai>s be identified with the Beduan 
that, in Ihe later Moorish ballads, seems to be shadowed forth 
as the personification of love and heroism. (2) 

The Castilian army in the mean time went forward with a 
buoyant and reckless confidence, and with very little subordi- 
nation. The diviflions.occupying the advance and centre, disap- 
pointed in their expectations of booty, had quitted the line of 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61ico8, MS. cap. 60.— Rades y Andrada, Las Tres- 
Qrdenes, fol. 71. — Zuilta, Anales, torn. !▼. fol. 3S0.— Zuniga, Annales de SevUla, 
fol. 305. — ^Lebrya, Remm Gestarum Decades, ii. lib. 2, cap. 2.— Oviedo, Quin- 
caagenas, MS. bat. 1, qninc. 1, dial. S6. 

(2) Conde, Dominadoii de loe Arabes, torn. iii. p. S17.— Cardonne, Hist. 
d*AfHqiie et d'Espagne, torn. iii. pp. 204—267.— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, 
MS. oap. 60 , 
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maroh. and dispersed in small parties in search of plunder over 
the acgacent conntnr; and some of the high-mettled joxmg 
cavaliers had the audacity to ride up in defiance to the very 
walls of Malaga. The grand master of St. James was the only 
leader who kept his columns unbroken, and marched forward 
in order of battle. Things were in this state, when the Moorish 
cavalry under El Zagal, suddenly emerging from one of the 
mountain-passes, appeared before the astonished rear-guard of 
the Christians. The Moors spurred on to the assault^ but the 
well-disciplined chivalry of St. James remained unshaken. In 
the fierce struggle wmch ensued, the Andalusians became 
embarrassed by the narrowness of the ground on which they 
were engaged, which afforded no scope for the manoeuvres of 
cavalry ; while the Moors, trained to the wild tactics of moun- 
tain warfare, went through their usual evolutions, retreating 
and returning to the charge with a celerity that sorely dis- 
tressed their opponents, and at length threw them into some 
disorder. The grand master in consei^uence despatched a 
message to the marquis of Cadiz, requestmg his support. The 
latter, putting himself at the head of such of his scattered 
forces as he could hastily muster, readilv obeyed the summons. 
Discerning, on his approach, tilie real source of the grand 
master's embarrassment, he succeeded in changing the field 
of action bj drawing off the Moors to an open reach of the 
valley, which allowed free play to the movements of the 
AndaLusian horse, when the combined squadrons pressed so 
hard on the Moslems, that they were soon compelled to take 
refuge within the depths of their own mountains. (1) 

In the meanwhile the scattered troops of the advance, 
alarmed by the report of the action, gradually assembled under 
their respective baimers, and fell back upon the rear. A 
council of war was then called. All further progress seemed 
to be effectually intercepted. The country was everywhere in 
arms. The most that could now be hoped was, that they 
might be suffered to retire unmolested with such plunder as 
they had already acauired. Two routes lay open for this pur- 
pose. The one winding along the seashore, wide and level,' 
out circuitous, and swept through the whole range of its 
narrow entrance by the fortress of Malaga. This determined 
them unhappily to prefer the other route, being that by which 
they had penetrated the Azarquia, or rather a shorter cut, by 
which the adalides undertook to conduct them through its 
mazes. (2) 

The little armj commenced its retrograde movement with 
undiminished spirit. But it was now embarrassed with the 

(I) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. p. 217.— Piilgar, Reyes 
CabiUco8» p. 804.— Rades y Andrada, Las Tres Ordenes, fol. 71. 79. 

(3) Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. pp. 553, 553.— Palgar, Reyes Qatdlicos, 
p. 205.— Zurita, Anal^, torn. iv. fol. 331. 
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transportation of its plunder, and by the increasing diffionlties 
of the sierra, which, ajs they ascended its sides, was matted 
over with impenetrable thickets, and broken np by formidable 
ravines or channels, cut deep into the soil by the mountain- 
torrents. The Moors were now seen mustering in considerable 
numbers along the heights, and, as they were exi)ert marks- 
men, being trained by earlv and assiduous practice, the shots 
from their arqu^uses and crossbows frequently foimd some 
assailable point in the harness of the Spanish men-at-arms. 
At length, the army, through the treachery or ignorance of the 
guides, was suddenly brought to a halt by arriving in a deep 
glen or inclosure, whose rooky sides rose with such boldness 
as to be scarcely i)racticable for infantrjr, much less for 
horse. To add to their distresses, daylight, without which they 
could scarcely hope to extricate themselves, was feist fading 



away.(l) 
In this 



extremity no other alternative seemed to remain, than 
to attempt to regam the route from which they had departed. 
As all other considerations were now subordinate to those of 
personal safety, it was agreed to abandon the spoil acquired at 
so much hazard, which greatly retarded their movements. As 
they painfully retraced their steps, tiie darkness of the night 
was partially dispelled by numerous iires which blazed along 
the hill-tops, and which showed the figures of their enemies 
flitting to and fro like so many spectres. It seemed, said Ber- 
naldez, ajs if ten thousand torches were glancing along the 
mountains. At length, the whole body, faint with &tigue and 
hunger, reached the borders of a little stream, which flowed 
through a valley, whose avenues, as well as the rug^d heights 
by which it was commanded, were already occupied by the 
enemy, who poured down mingled volle3rs of shots, stones, and 
arrows, on the heads of tibe Christians. The compact mass pre- 
sented by the latter afforded a sure mark to the artillery of the 
Moors ; while they, from their scattered position, as well as 
from the defences afforded by the nature of the ground, were 
exposed to little annoyance m return. In addition to lighter 
missiles, the Moors occasionally dislodged large fragments of 
rock, which, rolling with tremendous violence down the declivi- 
ties of the hills, spread frightful desolation through the Christian 
ranks. (2} . [ 

The dismay occasioned by these scenes, occurring amidst the 
darkness of night, and heimtened by the shrill war-cries of the 
Moors, which rose round them on every quarter, seems to have 
completely bewildered the Spaniards, even their leaders. It 
was the misfortune of the expedition, that there was but little 
concert between the several commanders, or, at least, that there 

(1) Pulgar, Reyes Catdlioos, p. 205.— Gferibay, Compendio, tain. ii. p. 636. 

(2) Benialdez, Reyes Cat61icoB, MS> cap. 60.— Pulgar. Reyes Cat6Uoo«, ubi 
supra.— Cftrdoime, Hist, d'AfiAqu^ et d*£8pagne, torn. iii. pp. 264—267. 
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The marquis of Cadiz had better fortune. After waitingr till 
dawn for toe ooming up of his friends, he oonoluded that they 
had extricated themselves by a different route. He resolved to 
provide for his own safety and that of his followers ; and, being 
supplied with a fresh horse, accomplished his escape, after tra- 
versing the wildest passa^s of the Azarquia for the distance 
of four leagues, and got into Antequera with but little inter- 
ruption from the enemy. But although he secured his personal 
sa&ty, the misfortunes of the day fell heavily on his house ; 
for two of his brothers were out down by nis side, and a 
third brother, with a nephew, fell into the hands of the 
enemy.(l) 

The amount of slain in the two days' action is admitted by 
the Spanish writers to have exceeded eight hundred, with 
double that number of prisoners. The Moorish force is said 
to have been small, and its loss comparatively tnfling. The 
numerical estimates of the Spanish historians^ as usual, appear 
extremely loose; and the narrative of their enemies is too 
meagre in this portion of their annals to allow any opportunity 
of verification. There is no reason, however, to believe them in 
any degree exaggerated. 

The best blood of Andalusia was shed on this occasion. 
Among the slain, Bemaldez reckons two hundred and fifty, and 
Pulgar four hundred, persons of quality, with thirty com- 
manders of the military fraternity of St. James. (2) There was 
scarcely a family in the south but had to mourn the loss of 
some one of its members by death or captivity; and the 
distress was not a little aggravated by the uncerteinty which 
hung over the fate of the absent, as to whether they had 
fallen in the field, or were still wandering in the wilderness, 
or were pining away existence in the dungeons of Malaga 
and Granada. 

Some imputed the failure of the expedition to treachery in 
the adalides, some to want of concert among the commanders. 
The worthy curate of Los Palados concludes his narrative of 
the disaster in the following manner : ** The number of the 
Moors was small who inflicted this ^evous defeat on the 
Christians. It was, indeed, clearly miraculous, and we may 
discern in it the special interposition of Providence, pustiy 
offended with the greater part of those that engaged in the 
expedition; who, instead of confessing, partakinff Hie sacra- 
ment, and making their testaments, as becomes good Christians, 
and men that are to bear arms in the defence of the Holy 

(I) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlioot, MS. cap. 00.— lilannol says that three 
brothers and two nephews of the marquis, whose names he gives, were aU 
slain.— Rebelion de Moxiscos, lib. 1, cap. IS. 

(S) Zniiiga, Annates de SeTi]]a,fol. 805.— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlioos, MS. nbi 
supra.— Polgar, Rctos Cat^ttcos, p. so6.--Oviedo, Qoincuaeenas, MS. bat. 1, 
quinc. 1, dial. s6.— Mannol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. i, cap. 13. 
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Catholio Faith, acknowledged that fhey did not bring with 
them saitahle dispositions, but, with little regaid to God's 
serrice, were influenced by covetoasness and Iotb of nngodl j 
gain."(l) 
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The young' monarch', Abu Abdallah, was probably the only 
person in Granada who did not receive with unmingled satis- 
faction the tidings of the rout in the Axarquia. He beheld 
with secret uneasmess the laurels thus acquir^ by tSie old king 
his father, or rather by his ambitious uncle £1 Zagal, whose 
name now resounded from, every quarter ajs the successful 
champion of the Moslems. He saw the necessitv of some 
dazzling enterprise, if he would maintain an ascendancy even 
over the faction which had seated him on the throne. He 
accordingly projected an excursion, which instead of terminat- 
ing in a mere border foray, should lead to the achievement of 
some permanent conquest. 
He found no difiiculty, while the spirits of his people were 

(1) Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 6o. 

Pulgar has devoted a large space to the unfortunate expedition to the 
Axarquia. His intimacy with the principal persons of the court enabled him, 
no doubt, to verify most of the particulars which he records. The curate of 
Los Palacios, from the proximity of his residence to the theatre of action, may 
be supposed also to have had ample means for obtaining the requisite infor- 
mation. Yet their several accounts, although not strictly contradictory, it is 
not always easy to reconcile with one anc^er. The narratives of complex 
military operations are not likely to be simplified under the hands of monkish 
bookmen. I have endeavoured to make out a connected tissue from a com- 
pariscm of the Moslem with the Castilian authorities. But here the meagre- 
ness of the Moslem annals compels us to lament the premature death of 
Conde. It can hardly be expected, indeed, that the Moors should have dwelt 
with much ampUflcatiQn on this hnmiUatmg period. But there can be little 
doubt, that far more copious memorials of theirs than any now published, 
exist in the Spanish libraries : and it were much to be wished, that some 
oriental scholar would soppty Conde*s deficiency by exploring these authentic 
records of what may be deemed, as far as Christiaa Spain is concerned, the 
most glorious portion of her history. 
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roused, in raiBme a force of nine thouBand foot and seven linn- 
died horse, the newer of Granada's chivalry. He strengthened 
his army still farther by the presence of Au Atar, tilxe defender 
of Loja, the veteran of a nnndred battles, whose milituy 
prowess had raised him from the common file np to the highest 
post in the army ; and whose plebeian blood had been permitted 
to mingle with that of royalty, by the marriage of his daughter 
Ttath the young king Abdallan. 

With tnis gallant array, the Moorish monarch sallied forth 
from Granada. As he led the way through the avenue which 
still bears the name of the Gate of Elvira, (1) the point of his 
lance came in contact with the arch, and was broken. This 
sinister omen was followed by another more alarming. A fox, 
which crossed the path of the army, was seen to run through 
the ranks, and notwithstanding the showers of missiles dis- 
charged at him, to make his escape unhurt. Abdallah's coun- 
sellors would have persuaded him to abandon, or at least 
postpone, an enterprise of such ill augury. But the king, less 
superstitious, or, from the obstinacy with which feeble minds, 
when once resolved, frequently persist in their projects, rejected 
their advice, and pressed forward on his march. (2; 

The advance of the party was not conducted so cautiously, 
but that it reached the ear of Don Diego Fernandez de Cordova, 
alcayde de los donzeleSf or captain of the royal pages, who 
commanded in the town of Lucena, which he rig:htly judged 

(1) *' For esa paerte de Elyira ' 
sale muy gran cabalgttda : 
cuinto del hidalgo moro, 

cuinto de la yegna baya. 
* * * * 

*' Cninta plnma j gentileza, 
cuinto oqieUar de g^ana, 
cuinto bayo borcegiif, 
cuinto nao que se esmalta* 

** Cuinto de espuela de oro, 
cuinto estribera de plata ! 
Toda es gente valerosa, 
7 esperta para batalla. 

" En medio de todos eHos 
va el rey Chico de Granada, 
mirando las damas moras 
de las torres del Alhombra. 

" La reina mora sa madre 
do esta manera le babla : 
' Ali te guarde, mi hUo, 
Mahoma vaya en tu guorda.' " 

Hyta, Guerras de Granada, torn. i. p. S32. 

(9) Cande, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 36.— Cardonne, Hist. 
d*A&ique et d'Espagne, torn. iii. pp. 267— 871.— Bemaldes, Reyes Cafcdlicos, 
MS. cap. 60.— Pedraza, Antiguedad de Granada, fol. 10.— Mannol, RebeUoo 
de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 12. 
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yas to bo the principal object of attack. He transmitted tba 
intelligence to his uncle, the count of Cabra, a nobleman of the 
same name with himself, who was posted at his own town of 
Baena, requesting his support. He used all diligence in re- 
pairing the fortifications of the city, which, although extensive 
and originally strong, had fallen somewhat into decay; and 
haying caused such of the population as were rendered nelpless 
by age or infirmity to witndraw into the interior defences of 
the place, he coolly waited the approach of the enemy, (l) 

The Moorish army, after crossing the borders, began to mark 
its career through the Christian territory with the usual traces 
of devastation, and sweeping across the environs of Lucena, 
poured a marauding foray into the rich campina of Cordova, as 
tar as the walls of Aguilar ; whence it returned, glutted with 
spoil, to lay siege to Lucena about the 21st of April. 

The count of Cabra, in the meanwhile, who had lost no time 
in mustering his levies, set forward at the head of a small but 
■well-appointed force, consisting of both horse and foot, to the 
relief of his nephew. He advanced with such celerity, that he 
had well-nigh surprised the beleaguering army. As he traversed 
the sierra, which covered the Moorish flank, his numbers were 
partially concealed by the inequalities of the ground ; while 
the clash of arms and the shrill music, reverberating among the 
hills, exaggerated their real magnitude in the apprehension of 
the enemy. At the same time the alcayde de hs donzeles sup- 
ported his uncle's advance by a vigorous sally from the city. 
The Granadine infantry, anxious only for the preservation of 
their valuable booty, scarcely awaited for the encounter, before 
they began a dastardly retreat, and left the battle to the^ 
cavalry. The latter, composed, as has been, said, of the strength 
of the Moorish cavalry, men accustomed in many a border foray 
to cross lances with the best knights of Andalusia, kept their 
ground with their wonted gallantry. The conflict, so well dis- 
puted, remained doubtful for some time, until it was determined 
by the death of the veteran chieftain Ali Atar, ** the best 
lance," as a Castilian writer has styled him, " of all Morisma," 
who was brought to the ground after receiving two wounds, 
and thus esoap^ by an honourable death the melancholy spec- 
tacle of his country's humiliation. (2) 

The enemy, disheartened by this loss, soon began to give 
ground ; but, though hard pressed by the Spaniaras, they re- 

(1) Pulgar, Reyes Cat61ico8, part 3, cap. 90. 

The donxelea, of whicli Diegro de Cordova was alcayde, or captain, were a 
body of young caTaUers, originally brought up as pages in the royal house- 
hold, and organised as a separate corps of the militia. — Salazar de Mendoza, 
Dignidades, p. 260. — See also Morales, Obras, torn. xiv. p. 80. 

(3) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 36. — ^Abarca, Reyes de 
An^n, torn ii. fol. 302. — Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano r463.— Bemaldez, I).eye8 
Cat61icos, MS. cap. 6l. — Pulgar, Cr6nica, cap. 20. — Mannol, Rebelion de 
Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 12. 
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treated in some order, until they reached the borders of the 
Xenil, which were thronged with the infantry, vainly attempt- 
ing a passage across the stream, swollen by excessiye rains to a 
height much above its ordinary level. The con^sion now 
became universal, horse and foot mingling together ; each one, 
heedful only of life, no longer thought of ms booty. Many 
attempting to swim the stream, were borne down, steed and 
rider, promiscuously in its waters : manvmore, scarcely making 
show of resistance, were cut down on the banks by the pitiless 
Spaniards. The young king Abdallah, who had been con- 
spicuous during that day in. the hottest of the fight, mounted 
on a milk-white charger richly caparisoned, saw fifty of his 
royal guard fall around him. Tinding his steed too much 
jaded to stem the current of the river, he quietly dismounted, 
and sought a shelter among the reedy thickets that fringed its 
margin, until the storm of battle should have passed over. In 
this lurking-place, however, he was discovered by a common 
soldier named Martin Hurtado, who, without recognising his 
person, instantly attacked him. The prince defended himself 
with his scimitar, until Hurtado, being 'joined by two of his 
oountr]rmen, succeeded in making him prisoner. The men, 
overjoyed at their prize (for Abdallah had revealed his rank, in 
order to secure his person from violence), conducted him to 
their general, the count of Cabra. The latter received the 
royal captive with a generous courtesy, the best sign of noble 
breeding; and which, recognised as a feature of chivalry, 
affords a pleasing contrast to the ferocious spirit of ancient 
warfare. The good coxmt administered to the unfortunate 
prince all the consolations which his stete would admit, 
and subsequently l^d^ed him in his castle of Baena, where 
he was entertained with the most delicate and courtly hos- 
pitality. (1) 

Nearlv the whole of the Moslem cavalry were cut up, or 
captured, in this fatal action. Many of them were persons of 
rank, commanding high ransoms. The loss infiicted on the 
infantry was also severe, including the whole of their dear- 
bought plunder. Nine, or indeed, according to some accounte, 
two-and-twentjr banners fell into the hands of the Christians 
in this action ; in commemoration of which the Spanish sove- 
reigns granted to the count of Cabra, and his nephew, the 
alcayde de los donzeles, the privilege of bearing the same 
number of banners on their escutcheon, together with the head 

(1) Garibay, Compendio, torn. ii. p. 637. — Pulgar, Reyes CatiSUcos, ubi 
si4>ra.— Bemaldez, R^es Catdlicos, MS. cap. 61.— <2onde, Dominacion de los 
Arabes, torn. iii. cap. S6.— <:ard<nme. Hist. d*Afrique et d'Espagne, torn. iii. 
pp. 271—274. 

Hie TBiioos details, even to the site of the battle, are told ia the usual 
confbsed and contradiotory manner by the garrulous cbnmiclerB of the period. 
AU alithorities, however, both Christian and Moorish, acjee as to its general 
results. 
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of a Mooiifih long, encircled by a golden coronet, mth a chain 
of the same metal around the neck.(l) 

Gveat was the consternation occasioned by the return of the 
Moorish fngitiyes to Granada, and load was the lament through 
its populous streets ; for the pride of many a noble house wa« 
laid low on that day, and their king (a thing unprecedented in 
the annals of ,the monarchy) was a prisoner in the land of the 
Christians. " The hostile star of Islam," exclaims an Arabian 
writer, " now scattered its malignant influences oyer Spain, and 
the downfall of the Mussulman empire was decreed." 

The sultana Zoraya, howeyer, was not of a temper to waste 
time in useless lamentation. She was aware that a cantiye 
king, who held his title by so precarious a tenure as did her 
son Abdallah, must soon cease to be a king eyen in name. She 
accordingly despatched a numerous embassy to Cordoya, with 
proffers of such a ransom for the prince's liberation as a despot 
only could offer, and few despots could haye the authority to 
enforce. (2) 

King Ferdinand, who was at Yitoria with the queen, whrai 
he receiyed tidings of the yiotory of Lucena, hastened to the 
south to determine on the destination of his royal captiye. 
With some show of maffuanimity, he declined an intenriew 
with Abdallah, until he should haye consented to his liberation. 
A debate of some warmth occurred in the royal council at 
Cordoya respecting the policy to be pursued ; some contending 
that the Moorish monarch was too yaluable a prize to be so 
readily relinquished, and that the enemy, broken by the loss of 
their natural leader, would find it difficiilt to rally under one 
common head, or to concert any effectiye moyement. Others, 
and especially the marquis of Cadiz, urged his release, and 
eyen the support of his pretensions afi:ainst his competitor, the 
old king of Granada ; insisting that the Moorish empire would 
be more effectually shaken by internal diyisions than by any 
pressure of its enemies from without. The yarious arguments 
were submitted to the queen, who still held her court in the 
north, and who decided for the release of Abdallah, as a 
measure best reconciling sound policy with generosity to the 
yanquished.(3) 

The terms of the treaty, although sufficiently humiliating to 
the Moslem prince, were not materially diffJEorent from those 
proposed by the sultana Zoraya. It was agreed that a truce d 

(1) Mendoza, Dignidades, p. 388. — Oviedo, Quincaagenas, MS. bat. 1, 
quinc. 4, dial. 9> 

(2) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. Ui. cap. SO.-— Cardonne, Hist. 
d'Afxique ct d*Espagne, pp. 271 — 274. 

(3) Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 23.— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. l, 
cap. IS. 

Charles V. does not seem to have partaken of his grandfather's delicacy hi 
regard to an interview with his royal captive, or indeed to any part of his 
deportment towards him. 

I. T 
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two yean shoold he extended to Abdallah, and to such places 
in Ghnnada as acknowledged his anthority. In considei^tion 
of which, he stipulated to surrender four hundred Christian 
captives without raasom, to pay twelve thousand doblas of gold 
annually to the Spanish sovereigns, and to permit a free pas- 
sage, as well as furnish supplies to tneir troops passing through 
his territories, for the purpose of carrying on tiie war aprainst 
tiiat portion of the kingdom which still adhered to his mther. 
Abdallah moreover bound himself to appear when summoned 
bv Ferdinand, and to surrender his own son, with the children 
of his principal nobility, as sureties for his fulfilment of the 
treaty. Thus did the unhappy prince barter away his honour 
and his country's freedom for the possession of immediate, but 
most precarious sovereignty ; a sovereignty which could scarcely 
be expected to survive the period when he could be useful to 
the master whose breath had made him.(l)^ 

The terms of the treaty being thus deiinitely settled, an in- 
terview was arranged to take place between the two monarchs 
at Cordova. The Castilian courtiers would have persuaded 
their master to ofier his hand for Abdallah to salute, in token 
of his feudal supremacy ; but Ferdinand replied, " Were the 
king of Granada in his own dominions, I might do this ; but 
not while he is a prisoner in mine." The Moorish prince 
entered Cordova with an escort of his own knights, and a 
splendid throng of Spanish chivalry, who had marched out of 
tne city to receive him. When Abdallah entered the royal 

fresenoe, he would have prostrated himself on his knees ; out 
erdinand, hastening to prevent him, embraced him with every 
demonstration of respect. An Arabic interpreter, who acted as 
orator, then expatiated, in florid hyperbole, on the magnanimity 
and princely qualities of the Spanisn king, and the loyalty and 
good faith of his own master. But Ferainand interrupted his 
eloquence with the assurance that " his panegyric was super- 
fluous, and that he had perfect confldenoe that the sovereign of 
Granada would keep his faith as became a true knight and a 
king.'' A^r ceremonies so humiliating to the Moorish prince, 
notwithstanding tho veil of decorum studiously thrown over 
them, he set out with his attendants for his capital, escorted by 
a body of Andalusian horse to the frontier, and loaded with 
costly presents by the Spanish king, and the general contempt 
of his court. (2) 

Notwithstanding the importance of the results in the war of 
Granada, a detail of the successive steps by which they were 
achieved would be most tedious and trifling. Xo siege or sinjrlo 
military achievement of great moment occuiTcd until nearly 

(1) Piilgar, Reyes Cat61icos, ubi supra. — Condc, Dominacion de los Arabes, 
cap. 36. 

(2) Pulgrar, Reyes Ca<0Ucos, loc. cit.— Condc, Doinin»cioa dc los Arabes, 
cap. 30. 
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four years from this period, in 1487 ; although, in the inter- 
vening time, a large numher of fortresses and petty towns, 
together with a very extensive tract of territory, were recovered 
from the enemy. W ithout pursuing' the chronological order of 
events, it is prooable that the end of nistory will be oest attained 
by presenting a concise view of the general policy pursued by 
the sovereigns in the conduct of the war. 

The Moorish wars under preceding monarchs had consisted 
of little else than cavalgadas, or inroads into the enemy's terri- 
tory, (1) which, pouring like a torrent over the land, swept 
away whatever was upon the surface, but left it in its essential 
resources wholly unimpaired. The bounty of nature soon re- 
paired the ravages of man, and the ensuing harvest seemed to 
shoot up more abundantly from the soil, enriched by tiie blood 
of the husbandman. A more vigorous system of spoliation was 
now introduced. Instead of one campai^, the army took the 
iield in spring and autumn, intermitting its efforts omy during 
the intolerable heats of summer, so that the green crop had no 
time to ripen ere it was trodden down under the iron heel of 
war. 

The apparatus for devastation was also on a much greater scale 
than had ever before been witnessed. From the second year of 
the war, thirty thousand fora^rs were reserved for this service, 
which they effected by demolishing farm-houses, granaries, and 
mills (which last were exceedingly numerous in a land watered 
by many small streams), by eradicating the vines, and laying 
waste the olive-gardens and plantations of oranges, almonds, 
mulberries, and all the rich varieties that grew luxuriant in 
this highly favoured region. This merciless devastation ex- 
tended for more than two leagues on either side of the line of 
march. At the same time, the Mediterranean fleet cut off 
allsupp»lies from the Barbary coast, so that the whole king- 
dom might be said to be in a state of perpetual blockade. 
Such and so general was the scarcity occasioned by this 
system, that the Moors were glad to exchange their Chris- 
tian captives for provisions, until such ransom was inter- 
dicted Dy the sovereigns, as tending to defeat their own 
measures. (2) 

Still there was many a green and sheltered valley in Granada, 
which yielded its returns unmolested to the Moorish husband- 
man ; while his granaries were occasionally enriched with the 
produce of a border foray. The Moors, too, althouffh naturally 
a 'luxurious people, were patient of suffering, and capable of 
enduring great privation. Other measures, therefore, of a still 

(1) The term catalgada seems to be used indifferentiy by the ancient 
Spanish writers to represent a marauding party, the foray itself, or the booty 
taken in it. 

(2^ Pulgar, Reyes Cat61icos, cap. 22.— Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. 
Iliist. 6* 
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more formidable character, became necessary, in conjunction 
with this ri^rous system of blockade. 

The Moorish towns were for the most part strongly defended, 
presenting within tlie Hmits of Ghranada, as has been said, more 
than ten times the number of fortified places that are now scat- 
tered oyer the whole extent of the Teninsula. They stood 
along the crest of some precipice, or bold sierra, whose natural 
strength was augmented by the solid masonry with which they 
were surrounded, and which, however insumcient to hold out 
against modem artillery, bade defiance to all the enginery of 
battering warfare known jxreviously to the fifteenth century. 
It was this strength of fortification, combined with that of their 
local position, which frequently enabled a slender garrison in 
these places to laugh to scorn all the efforts of the proudest 
Castilian armies. 

The Spanish sovereigns were convinced that they must look 
to their artillery as the only effectual means for tne reduction 
of these strongholds. In this they, as well as the Moors, were 
exixemely deficient, although Spain appears to have furnished 
earlier examples of its use than any other country in Europe. 
Isabella, who seems to have had the particular control of this 
department, caused the most skilful engineers and artisans to 
be invited into the kingdom from France, Germany, and Italy. 
Forges were constructed in the camp, and all the requisite 
materials prepared for the manufacture of cannon, balls, and 
powder. Large quantities of the last were also imported from 
Sicily, Flanders, and Portugal. Commissaries were established 
over the various departments, with instructions to provide 
whatever might be necessary for the operatives ; and the whole 
was intrusted to the supervision of Don Francisco Eamirez, an 
hidalgo of Madrid, a person of much experience, and extensive 
military science, for tne day. By these efforts, unremittingly 
pursuea during the whole ot the war, Isabella assembled a train 
of artillery such as was probably not possessed at that time by 
any other European potentate. (1) 

Still the clumsy construction of the ordnance betrayed the in- 
fancy of the art. More than twenty x>ieces of artillery used at 
the siege of Baza during this war are still to be seen in that city, 
where they long eewei as columns in the public market-place. 
The largest of the lombards, as the heavy ordnance was called, 
are about twelve feet in length, consisting of iron bars, two 
inches in breadth, held together by bolts and rings of the same 
metal. These were firmly attached to their carriages, incapable 
either of horizontal or vertical movement. It was this clumsi- 
ness of construction which led MachiaveUi, some thirty years 
after, to doubt the expediency of bringing cannon into field 
engagements ; and he particularly recommetids in his treatise 

(1) Palgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 32, 41.— Zurlta» Anales, torn. ir. lib. SO, 
cap. 60.— Lebrija, Rerum Gestarum Decades, ii. lib. 3, c. 5. 
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on the Art of War, that the enemv's fire should be evaded, 
by interrals in the ranks being left open opposite to his 
cannon. (1) 

The balls thrown from these engines wore sometimes of iron, 
but more usually of marble. Several hundred of the latter 
have been picked up in the fields around Baza, many of which 
are fourteen inches in diameter, and weigh a hundred and 
seventy-five pounds. Yet this bulk, enormous as it appears, 
shows a considerable advance in the art since the beginning of 
the century, when the stone balls discharged, according to 
Zurita, at the siege of Balaguer, weighed not less than five 
hundred and fifty pounds. It was very long before the exact 
proportions requisite for obtaining the greatest eflfective force 
could be ascertained. (2) 

The awkwardness with which their artillery was served cor- 
responded with the rudeness of its manufacture. It is noticed 
as a remarkable circumstance by the chronicler, that two bat- 
teries, at the siege of Albahar. discharged one hundred and 
forty balls in the course of the day. (3) Besides this more usual 
kind of ammunition, the Spaniards threw from their engines 
large globular masses, composed of certain inflammable ingre- 
dients mixed with gunpowder, "which, scattering long trains 
of light," says an eyewitness, " in their passage through the 
air, tilled the beholders with dismay, and, descending on the 
roofs of the edifices, frequently occasioned extensive confla- 
gration. "(4) 

The transportation of their bulky engines was not the least 
of the difficulties which the Spaniards had to encounter in this 
war. The Moorish fortresses were frequently intrenched in 
the depths of some moimtain labyrinth, whose rugged passes 
were scarcely accessible to cavalry. An immense body of 

{l) MachiaveUi, Arte delta Guerra, lib. 3. 

(2) Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Uust. 6. 

According to Gibbon, the cannon used by Mahomet la the siege of Con- 
stantinople, about thirty years before this time, threw stone balls which 
weighed above 600 pounds. The measure of the bore was twelve palms. — 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. 68. 

(3) Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vi. Uust. 6. 

We get a more precise notion of the awkwardness with which the artillery 
was served in the infancy of the science, from a fact recorded in the chronicle 
of John II., that, at the siege of Setenil, in 1407, five lombards were able to 
discharge only forty shot in the course of a day. We have witnessed an 
invention in our time, that of our ingpenious countryman Jacob Perkins, by 
which a gun, with the aid of that miracle- worker steam, is enabled to throw 
a thousand bullets in a single minute. 

(4) L. Manneo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 174. — Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, 
cap. 44. 

Some writers, as the Abb^ M^ot (Histoire des Rois CathoUqnes Ferdinand 
et Isabelle; Paris, 1766 j tom. i. p. 273), have referred the invention of bombs 
to the siege of Ronda. I find no authority for this. Pulgar*s words are, 
** They mi^e macgr iron balls, large and small, some of which they cast in a 
mould, havhig reduced the iron to a state of fusion, so that it would run like 
toy other metal." 
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pioneers, therefore, was constantly employed in constructing 
roads for the artillery across these sierras, by levelling the 
mountains, filling up the interyenine valleys with rocks, or 
with cork-trees and other timber, that grew prolific in the 
wilderness, and throwing bridges across the torrents and pre- 
cipitous barrancos. Fulgar had the curiosity to examine one 
of the causeways thus constructed preparatory to the siege of 
Cambil, which, although six thousand pioneers were constantly 
employed in the work, was attended with such difficulty, that 
it adrranced only three leag^ues in twelve days. It required, 
says the historian, the entire demolition of one of the most 
rugged parts of the sierra, which no one could have believed 
practicaole by human industry. (1) 

The Moorish garrisons, x>erched on their mountain fastnesses, 
which, like the evrv of some bird of prey, seemed almost inac- 
cessible to man, beheld with astonishment the heavy trains of 
artillery emerging from the passes where the foot of the hunter 
had scarcely been known to venture. The walls which encom- 
passed their cities, although loftv, were not of suficient thick- 
ness to withstand lon^ the assaults of these formidable engines. 
The Moors were deficient in heavy ordnance. The weapons on 
which they chiefiy relied for annoying the enemy at a distance 
were the arquebus and crossbow, with the last of which they 
were unerring marksmen, being trained to it from infancy. 
They adopted a custom, rarely met with in civilised nations of 
any age, of poisoning their arrows ; distilling for this purpose 
the juice of aconite, or wol&bane, which grew rife in the 
Sierra Nevada^ or Snowy Mountains, near Granada. A piece 
of linen or cotton cloth, steeped in this decoction, was wrapped 
round the point of the weapon, and the wound inflicted by it, 
however trivial its appearance, was sure to be mortal. Indeed, 
a Spanish writer, not content with this, imputes such malignity 
to tne virus, that a drop of it, as he asserts, mingling with the 
blood oozing from a wound, would ascend the stream into the 
vein, and diffuse its fatal influence over the whole system. (2) 

Ferdinand, who appeared at the head of his armies through- 
out the whole of this war, pursued a sagacious policy in refer- 
ence to the beleaguered cities. He was ever read^ to meet the 
first overtures to surrender, in the most liberal spirit ; granting 
protection of persons, and such property as the oesieged could 
transport with them, and assig^nmg them a residence, if they 
preferred it, in his own dominions. Many, in consequence of 
this, migrated to Seville and other cities of Andalusia, where 
they were settled on estates which had been confiscated by the 

(1) Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 51. — Bemaldez, Reyes CottSlicos, MS. 
cap. 83. 

(2) Mendoza, Guerra de Granada (Valencia, 1776), pp. 7S, 74.— Zurita, 
Anales, torn. iv. Ub. 20, cap. 59. — Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. p. 168. 

According: to Mendoza, a decoction of the quince famished the most effec- 
tual antidote known against this poison. 
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inqi^sitors, who looked forward, no doubt, with satisfaction to 
the time when they should be permitted to thrust their sickle 
into the new crop of heresy, whose seeds were thus sown amid 
the ashes of the old one. Those who preferred to remain in the 
conquered Moorish territory as Castilian subjects, were per- 
mitted the free enjo^ent of personal rights and property, ^ 
well as of their religion ; and such was the fidelity with which 
Ferdinand redeemed his engagements during the war, by the 
punishment of the least infraction of them by his own people, 
that many, particularly of the Moorish peasantry, prefen-cd 
abiding in their early homes to removing to Granada, or other 
places of the Moslem dominion. It was, perhaps, a counter- 
part of the same policy which led Ferdinand to chastise any 
attempt at revolt, on the part of his new Moorish subjects, 
the Mudejaries, as they were called, with*an unsparing rigour, 
which merits tJie reproach of cruelty. Such was the mihtary 
execution inflicted on the rebellious town of Benemaquez, 
where he commanded one hundred and ten of the principal 
inhabitants to be hung above the walls, and after consigning the 
rest of the population, men, women, and children, to slavery, 
caused the place to be razed to the ground. The humane policy 
usually pursued by Ferdinand seems to have had a more 
favourable effect on his enemies, who were exa8pe)*ated rather 
than intimidated, by this ferocious act of vengeance. (1) 

The magnitude of the other preparations corresponded with 
those for the ordnance department. The amount of forces 
assembled at Cordova we find variously stated at ten or twelve 
thousand horse and twenty and even forty thousand foot, 
exclusive of foragers. On one occasion, the whole number, 
including men for the artillery service and the followers of the 
camp, is reckoned at eighty thousand. The same number of 
beasts of burden were emnloyed in transporting .the supplies 
required for this immense nost, as well as for provisioning the 
conquered cities standings in the midst of a desolated country. 
The queen, who took this department under her special cog- 
nisance, moved along the frontier, stationing herseli at points 
most contiguous to the scene of operations. There, by means of 
posts regularly established, she received hourly intelligence of 
the war. . At tne same time she transmitted the requisite muni- 
tions to the troops, by means of convoys sufficiently strong to 
secure them against the irruptions of the wily enemy. (2) 

(1) Abarca, Reyes de Aragron, torn. ii. fol. 304.— Lebiija, Rerum Gestarum 
Decades, ii. lib. 4, cap. 2.— Bernaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 76.— Mannol, 
Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 12. 

Pulgar, who is by no means bigoted for the age, seems to think the liberal 
terms granted by Ferdinand to the enemies of the faith stand in need of per- 
petual apology. — See Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 44 et passim. 

(2) Bernaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 75* — Pulgar, Reyes Cat61icos, 
cap. 21, 33, 42.— Lebrija, Rerum Gestarum Decades, ii. lib. 8, cap. 6.— Mannol, 
Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. l, cap. 13. 
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these may be added the splendid throng of oavaJiers and hidal- 
gos who swelled the retinues of the sovereigns and the great 
nobility. The king was attended in battle by a body-guard of 
a thousand knights, one half light, and the other half heavy 
armed, all superbly equipped and mounted, and trained to 
arms from childhood under the royal eye.(l) 

Although the burden of the war bore most neavily on Anda- 
lusia, from its contiguity to the scene of action, yet recruits 
were drawn in abundance from the most remote provinces, 
as GaUoia, Biscay, and the Asturias, from Aragon, and even 
the transmarine dominions of Sicily. The sovereigns did not 
disdain to sweU their ranks with levies of an humbler descrip- 
tion, by promising an entire amnesty to those malefactors who 
had left the country in great numbers of late years to escape 
justice, on condition oi their serving in the Moorish war. 
Throughout this motley host the strictest discipline and de- 
corum were maintained. The Spaniards have never been 
disposed to intemperance ; but the passion for gaming, espe- 
cially with dice, to which they seem to have been immode- 
rately addicted at that day, was restrained by the severest 
penalties, f 2) 

The brilliant accesses of the Spanish sovereigns diffused gene- 
ral satisfaction throughout Christendom, and volunteers Hocked 
to the camp from Fnuice, England, and other parts of Europe, 
eager to participate in^the glorious triumphs of the Cross. 
Among these was a corps of Swiss mercenaries, who are thus 
simply described by Pulgar : — " There joined the royal standard 
a body of men from Switzerland, a country in Upper Germany. 
These men were bold of heart, and fought on foot. As they 
were resolved never to turn their backs upon the enemy, they 
wore no defensive armour, except in front ; by which means 
they were less encumbered in nght. They made a trade of 
war, letting themselves out as mercenaries ; but they espoused 
only a just quarrel, for they were devout and loyal Christians, 
ana above all abhorred rapine as a great sin." (3) The Swiss 
had recently established their military renown by the discomfi- 
ture of Charles the Bold, when they first proved the superiority 
of infantry over the best^appointed chivalry of Europe. Their 
example no doubt contributed to the formation of tnat invin- 
cible Spanish infantry, which, under the Great Captain and his 
successors, may bp said to have decided the fate of Christendom 
for more than hau a century. 

Among the foreigners was one from the distant isle of Britain, 
the earl of Kivers, or conde de Escalas, as he is called from his 

(1) Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, ubi sapra.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. 1, 
epist. 4^. — Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 68. — Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. 
cap. 58. 

(8) Pnlgw, Reyes Cat6Iicos, cap. 31, 67) 69. — Lebrya, Rcram Gestamm 
Decides, ii. Ub. 2, cap. 10. 

(3) Reyes Cat61icos, cap. 31. 
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patronymio Scales, by the Spanish writers. " There came 
from Britain," says Peter Martvr, "a cavalier, young:, wealthy, 
and high-bom. He was alliea to l^e blood royal of England. 
He was attended by a beantiful train of household troops three 
hundred in number, armed, after the fashion of their land, 
with long-bow and battle-axe." This nobleman particularly 
disting[uishied himself by his gallantry in the second siege of 
Loja, in 1486. After having asked leave to fight after the 
manner of his country, says the AndaluBian chronicler, he 
dismounted from his good steed, and putting himself at the 
head of his followers, armed like himself en olanco, with their 
swords at their thighs, and battle-axes in their hands, he dealt 
such terrible blows around him as filled even the hardy moim- 
taiueers of the north with astonishment. Unfortunately, just 
U3 the suburbs were carried, the good knight, as he was mount- 
ing a scaling-ladder, received a blow from a stone, which 
dashed out two of his teeth, and stretched him senseless on the 
ground. He was removed to his tent, where he lav some time 
under medical treatment ; and, when he had su&ciently re- 
covered, he received a visit from the king and queen, who 
complimented him on his prowess, and testified their sympathy 
for his misf(»i;une. " It is little," replied he, *' to lose a few 
teeth in the service of Him who has given me all. Our Lord," 
he added, *' who reared this fabric, has only opened a window, 
in oi'der to discern the more readily what passes within." 
A facetious response, says Peter Martyr, which gave uncommon 
satisfaction to the sovereigns. (1) 

The queen, not lon^ sSter, testified her sense of the earl's 
services by a magnificent hirgess, consisting, among other 
things, of twelve Andalusian horses, two couches with richly 
wrought hangings and coverings of cloth of gold, with a quan- 
tity of fine unen, and sumptuous pavilions for himself and 
suite. The brave knight seems to have been satisfied with this 
taste of the Moorish wars ; for he soon after returned to Eng- 
land, and in 1488 passed over to France, where his hot spirit 
promi>ted l>im to take part in the feudal factions of that coimtry, 
in wmch he lost his life, fighting for the duke of Brittany. (2) 

The i)omp with which the military movements were con- 
ducted in mese campaigns, gave the scene rather the air of 
a court pageant than that of me stem array of war. The war 
was one which, appealing both to i)rinciples of religion and 
X>atriotism, was well calculated to infiame the imaginations 
of the young Spanish cavaliers ; and they poured into the field, 
eager to display themselves under the eye of their illustrious 
queen, who, as she rode through the ranks mounted on her 
war-horse, and clad in complete mail, ajffbrded no bad personifi-, 

(1) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. l, ep. 62.— Bemaldez, Reyea Cat61icos,. 
MS. cap. 78. 
(3) GolUaame de laligny, Histoire de Charles VIII. (Paris, i6l7), pp. 90—94. 
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cation of the ffenios of ohiyalry. The potent and wealthy 
barons exhibited in the camp all the mafinificence of princes. 
The pavilions decorated with yarioas-oolotired pennons, and 
emblazoned with the armorial bearings of their aneient houses, 
shone with a splendour which a Castilian writer likens to that 
of the city of Seville. (1) They always appeared surrounded by 
a throng of pages in gorgeous livenes, and at night were pre- 
ceded by a multitude of torches, which shed a radiance like 
that of day. . They vied witli each other in the costliness of 
their apparel, equipage, and pdate, and in the variety and 
delicacy of the dainties with which their tables were covered. (2) 
Ferdinand and Isabella saw with regret this lavish osten- 
tation, and privately remonstrated with some of the principal 
grandees on its evil tendency, especially in seducing the in- 
ierior and poorer nobility into expenditures beyond their 
means. This Sybarite indulgence, however, does not seem to 
have impaired the martial spirit of the nobles. On all occa- 
sions they contended with each other for the post of danger. 
The duke del Infantado, the head of the powerful house of 
Mendoza, was conspicuous above all for tiie magnificence of his 
train. At the siege of Ulora, 1486, he obtained permission to 
lead the storming party. As his followers pressed onwards to 
the breach, they were received with such a shower of missiles 
as made them falter for a moment. " What, my men," cried he, 
" do you fail me at this hour ? Shall we be taunted with bearing 
more finery on our backs than courage in our heart ? Let us not, 
in Good's name, be laughed at as mere holiday soldiers ! " His 
vassals, stung bv this rebuke, rallied, and, penetrating the 
breach, carried the place by the fury of their assault. (3) 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61ico8, MS. ci^. 75.— This city, even before fhe 
New World had poured its treasures into its lap, was conspicuous for its 
magniflcence, as the ancient proverb testifies. — Zuniga, Annales de Sevilla, 
p. 183. 

(3) Polgar, Reyes Cat6Ucos, cap. 41. 

(3) Puliar, Reyes Cat61icos, cap. 59-— This nobleman, whose name was 
Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, was son of the first duke, Diego Hurtado, who sup- 
ported Isabella's claims to the crown. Oviedo was present at the siege of 
Illora, and gives a minute description of his appearance there. '* He came," 
says that writer, *' attended by a numerous body of cavaliers and gentlemen, 
as befitted so great a lord. He displayed all the luxuries which belong to a 
time of peace ; and his tables, which were careftdly served, were loaded with 
rich and curiously- wrought plate, of which he had a greater jxrofasion than 
any other grandee in the kingdom." In another place he says, " The duke 
Inigo was a perfect Alexander for his liberality, in all his actions princely, 
maintaining unbounded hospitality among his numerous vassals and depen- 
dents, and beloved throughout Spain. His palaces were garnished with the 
most dostiy tapestries, jewels, and rich stuflh of gold and silver. His chapel 
was filled with accomplished singers and musicians : his falcons, honnds, and 
his whole hunting establishment, including a magnificent stud of horses, net 
to be matched by any other nobleman hi the kingdom. Of the truth of all 
which," concludes Oviedo, ** I myself have been an eye-witness, and enough 
others can testify."— See Oviedo (Quincuagenas, MS. bat. l, quhic. 1, dial 8), 
who has given the genealogy of the Mendozas and Mendozinos, in all its end- 
less ramifications. 
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Notwithstanding the remonstranoes of the sovereigns against 
this ostentation of luxury, the^ were not wanting in the 
display of royal state and magnificence on all suitaole occa- 
sions. The curate of Los Palacios has expatiated with elabo- 
rate minuteness on the circumstances of an interview between 
Ferdinand and IsabeUa in the camp before Moclin, in H86, 
where the oueen's presence was solicited for the puri)ose of 
devising a plan of future operations. A few of the particuleurs 
may be transcribed, though at the hazard of appearmg trivial 
to readers who take little interest in such details. 

On the borders of the Yeguas, the queen was met by an 
advanced oorps, under the commaiiLd of the marquis duke of 
Cadiz, and, at the distance of a leag^ie and a half trova. Moclin, 
by the duke del Infantado, with the principal nobility and 
their vassals, splendidly accoutred. On the lert of the road was 
drawn up in battle array the militia of Seville ; and the queen, 
making ner obeisance to the banner of that illustrious city, 
ordered it to pass to her right. The successive battalions 
saluted the queen as she advanced, by lowering their stand- 
ards ; and the joyous multitude announced with tumultuous 
acclamations her approach to the conquered city. 

The queen was accompanied by her daughter, the Infanta 
Isabella, and a courtly train of damsels, mounted on mules 
richly caparisoned. Tne queen herself rode a chestnut mule, 
seated on a saddle-chair embossed with gold and silver. The 
housings were of a crimson colour ; and the bridle was of satin, 
curiously wrought with letters of gold. The infanta wore a 
skirt of fine velvet, over others of orooade ; a scarlet mantilla 
of the Moorish fashion ; and a black hat trimmed with gold 
embroidery. The king rode forward at the head of his nobles 
to receive her. He was dressed in a crimson doublet, with 
chatisses, or breeches, of yellow satin. Over his shoulders was 
thrown a cassock or mantle of rich brocade; and a so^ravest of 
the same materials concealed his cuirass. By his side, close 
girt, he wore a Moorish scimitar ; and beneath his bonnet his 
hair was confined by a cap or head-dress of the finest stuff. 

Ferdinand was mounted on a noble war-horse of a bright 
chestnut colour. In the splendid train of chivalry which 
attended him, Bemaldez dwells with much satisfaction on the 
English lord Scales. He was followed by a retinue of five pages 
arrayed in costly Hveries. He was sheathed in comnlete mail, 
over which was thrown a French surcoat of dark silk brocade. 
A buckler was attached by golden clasps to his arm, and on 
his head he wore a white French hat with plumes. The capa- 
risons of his steed were azure silk, lined with violet and 
sprinkled over with stars of ^old, and swept the ground as he 
managed his fiery courser with an easy horsemanship that 
excited general admiration. 

^e king and queen, as they drew near, bowed thrice with 
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formal reyerenoe to eaoli other. The queen, at the same time 
raising her hat, remained in her coif or head-dress, \vith her 
face uncovered ; Ferdinand, riding up, kissed her affectionately 
on the cheek, and then, according to the precise chronicler, 
hestowed a similar mark of tenderness on his daughter Isahella, 
after ffiying her his paternal benediction. The royal party 
were tnen escorted to the camp, where suitable accommodations 
had been provided for the queen and her fair retinue. (1) 

It may readily be believed, that the sovereigns did not 
nepflect, in a war like the present, an appeal to the religious 
prmoiple so deeply seated in the Spanish character. All their 
public acts ostentatiously proclaimed the pious nature of the 
work in which they were engaged. They were attended in 
their expeditions by churchmen of the highest rank, who not 
only mingled in the councils of the camp, but, like the bold 
bishop of Jaen, or the grand cardinal Mendoza, buckled on 
harness over rochet and hood, and led their squadrons to the 
field. (2) The queen at Cordova celebrated the tidings of every 
new success over the infidel, by solemn procession and thanks- 
giving with her whole household, as well as the nobility, 
foreign ambassadors, and municipal functionaries. In like 
maimer, Ferdinand, on the return £rom his campaigns, was 
received at the gates of the city, and escorted in solemn pomp 
beneath a rich canopy of state to the cathedral church, where 
he prostrated himself in grateful adoration to l^e Lord of hosts. 
Intelligence of their triumphant progress in the war was con- 
stantly transmitted to the pope, who returned his benediction, 
accompanied by more substantial marks of favour, in bulls of 
crusade, and taxes on ecclesiastical rents. (3) 

The ceremonials observed on the occupation of a new con- 
qnest, were such as to affect the heart no less than the imagina- 
tion. " The royal alferez" says Marineo, " raised the standard 
of the Cross, the sign of our salvation, on the summit of the 
principal fortress ; and all who beheld it prostrated themselves 
on their knees in silent worship of the Almighty, while the 

(1) Beroaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 80.— The livelv author of " A Year 
in Spain" describes, among other suits of armour stul to be seen in the 
museum of the annoxy at Madrid, those worn by Ferdinand and his illustrious 
consort. " In one of the most conspicuous stations is the suit of armour 
usually worn by Ferdinand the Catholic. He seems snugly seated upon his 
wsir-horse, with a pair of red velvet breeches, after the manner of the Moors, 
with lifted lance and closed visor. There are several suits of Ferdinand and 
of his queen Isabella, who was no stranger to the dangers of a battle. By the 
comparative heights of the armour, Isabella would seem to be the bigger of 
the two, as she certainly was the better." — A Year in Spain, by a young 
American (Boston, 1829), p. ll6. 

(s) Cardinal Mendoza, in the campaign of 1485, ofllered the queen to raise 
a body of 3,000 horse, and march at its head to the relief of Alhama, and at 
the same time to supply her with such sums of money as might be necessary 
ill the present exigency.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 60. 

(3) In 1486, we find Ferdinand and Isabella performing a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. James of ComposteUa.oCarbe^al, Anales, MS. ano 80. 
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priests chanted the glorions anthem, Te Deum laudamus. 
The ensign or pennon of St. James, the chivalrio patron of 
Spain, was then unfolded, and all invoked his blessed name. 
Lastly was displayed the banner of the sovereigns, emblazoned 
with the royal arms ; at which the whole army shouted forth, 
as if with one voice, ' Castile, Castile ! ' After these solemnities, 
a bishop led the way to the principal mosque, which, after the 
rites of purification, he consecrated to the service of the true 
i&ith." 

The standard of the Cross, above referred to, was of massive 
silver, and was a present from Pope Sixtus the Fourth to Fer- 
dinand, iu whose tent it was alwavs carried throughout these 
campaigns. An ample supply of bells, vases, missals, plate, 
and other sacred farniture, was ^ also borne along with the 
camp, being provided by the queen for the puriiied mosques. (1) 

The most touching part of the incidents usually occurring 
at the surrender of a Moorish city, was the liberation of the 
Christian captives immured in its dungeons. On the capture 
of Ronda, in 1485, more than four hundred of these unfortunate 
persons, several of them cavaliers of rank, some of whom had 
been taken in the fatal expedition of the Axarquia, were 
restored to the light of heaven. On being brought before Ferdi • 
nand, they prostrated themselves on the ground, bathing his 
feet with tears ; while their wan and wasted figures, their 
dishevelled locks, their beards reaching down to their girdles, 
and their limbs loaded with heavy manacles, brought tears into 
the eye of every spectator. They were then commanded to 
present themselves oefore the queen at Cordova, who liberally 
relieved their necessities, and, after the celebration of public 
thanksgiving, caused them to be conveyed to their own homes. 
The fetters of the liberated captives were suspended in the 
churches, where they continued to be revered by succeeding 
generations as the trophies of Christian warfare. (2) 

Ever since the victorjr of Lucena, the sovereignos had made 
it a capital point of their policy to foment the dissensioils of 
their enemies. The youn^ king Abdallah, after his humiliating 
treaty with Ferdinand, lost whatever consideration he had 
previously possessed. Although the sultana Zoraya, by her 
personal address and the lavish distribution of the royal trea- 
sures, contrived to maintain a faction for her son, the better 
classes of his countrymen despised him as a renegade, and a 
vassal of the Christian king. As their old monarch had become 
incompetent, from increasing a^e and blindness, to the duties 
of his station in these perilous times, they turned their eyes on 
his brother Abdallah, sumamed El Zagal, or " The Valiant," 

(1) L. Marinco, Cosas Memorablcs, fol. 173.— Bemaldcz, Reyes Catblicos, 
MS. cap. 82, 87. 

(2) Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 47. — Bemaldez, Reyes Cat(SIicos, MS. 
cap. 75* 
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who had borne so oonspiouous a part in the rout of the Axar- 
quia. The Castilians depict this chief in the darkest colours of 
ambition and cruelty ; but the Moslem writers afford no such 
intimation, and his advancement to the throne at that crisis 
seems to be in some measure justified by his eminent talents as 
a military leader. 

On his way to Granada, he encountered and out to pieces a 
body of Calatrava knights from Alhama, and signahsed his 
entrance into his new capital by bearing along the bloody tro- 
phies of heads dandling m)m his saddlebow, after the barbarous 
fashion long practised in these warB.(l) It was observed, that 
the old king Abul Hacen did not long survive his brother's 
accession. (2) The young king Abdallah sought the protection 
of the Castilian soverei^s in Seville, who, true to their policy, 
sent him back into his own dominions with the means of 
making headway against his rival. The alfakies and other 
considerable persons of Granada, scandalised at these fatal 
feuds, effected!^ a reoondliation, on the basis of a division of the 
kingdom between the parties. But wounds so deep could not 
be permanently healed. The site of the Moorish capital was 
most propitious to the ])urposes of faction. It covered two 
swelling eminences, divided from each other by the deep 
waters of the Darro. The two factions possessed themselves 
respectively of these opposite quarters. Abdallah was not 
ashamed to strengthen himself by the aid of Christian merce- 
naries ; and a dreadful conflict was carried on for fifty days 
and niffhts within the city, which swam with the blood that 
should nave been shed only in its defence. (3) 

(0 Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 37. — Cardonne, ^ist. 
d'Afrique et d'Espagne, toui. iii. pp. 276, 281, 282.^Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, 
torn. ii. fol. 304. 

" El ecgaeza el cabaUo 
De las cabezas de fkma," 

says one of the old Moorish ballads. A garland of Christian heads seems to 
have been deemed no unsuitable present from a Moslem knight to his lady love. 
Thus one of the Zegries triumphantly asks, 

" Que Cristianos habeis muerto, 
O escalado que murallas ? 
O que cabezas famosas 
Aveis presentado a damas ?" 

This sort of trophy was also borne by the Christian cavaliers. Examples 
of this may be found even as late as the siege of Granada. See, among 
others, the ballad beginning 

*' A vista de los dos Reyes." 

(2) The Arabic historian alludes to the vulgar report of the old king's 
assassination by his brother, but leaves us in the dark in regard to his own 
opinion of its credibility. " Algunos dicen que le procure la muerte su her- 
mano el R^ Zagal ; pero Dios lo sabe, que es el unico etemo e inmutoble."-' 
Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. iii. cap. 38. 

(3) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, tom. iii. cap> 38.— Caidoime' Hist, de 
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ITotwitihstaxidiiig: these anxiliary ciroumstances, theprogress 
of the Christians was comparatiyely slow. Every clin seemed 
to be crowned with a fortr^ ; and every fortress was defended 
with the desperation of men wiUing to bury themselves under 
its ruins. Tne old men, women, and children, on occasion of 
a siege, were frequently despatched to Granada. Such was the 
resolution, or rather ferocity of the Moors, that Malaga dosed 
its gates against the fugitives from Alora, after its surrender, 
and even massacred some of them in cold blood. The eagle 
eye of El Zagal seemed to take in at a glance the whole extent 
of his little territory, and to detect every vulnerable point in 
his antagonist, whom he encountered where he least expected 
it ; cutting off his convoys, surprising his foraging parties, and. 
retaliating by a devastating inroad on the borders. (1) 

No effectual and permanent resistance, however, could be 
opposed to the tremendous en^ery of the Christians. Tower 
and town fell before it. Besides the principal towns of Car- 
tama. Coin, Setenil, Konda, Marbella, Illora, termed by the 
Moors **the right eye," Moclin, "the shield" of Granada, and 
Loja, after a second and desperate siege in the spring of 1486, 
Bemaldez enumerates more than seventy subordinate places in 
the Yal de Cartama, and thirteen others after the fall of Mar- 
bella. Thus the Spaniards advanced their line of conquest 
more than twenty leases beyond the western frontier of 
Granada. This extensive tract they strongly fortified and 
peopled, partly with Christian subjects and partly with Moorish, 




strong _ 

defences of the city of Granada, were successively carried. A 
few positions alone remained of sufficient strength to keep the 
enemy at bay. The most considerable of these was Malaga, 

Afrique et d'Espagne, pp. 201, 292.— Maiiana, Hist, de Espana, lib. 25, cap. g.<>- 
Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. i. cap. 12. 

*' Muy revuelta anda Granada 
en armas y taego ardiendo, 
y lOB dudadanos de eUa 
duras muertes padedendo ; 

" For tres reyes que hay esqmvos, 
cada uno pretendiendo 
el mando, cetro y corona 
de Granada y su gobiemo,** &c. 

See this old romaneet mixing up fact with fiction, with more of the former 
than usual, in Hyta, Guerras de Granada, torn. i. p. 202. 

(1) Among other achievements, Zagal surprised and beat the count of 
Cabrain a iJght attack upon Moclin, and weU-nigh retaliated on that noble- 
man his caj[iture of the Moorish king Abdallah.— Pulgar, R^es CattSlicos, 
cap. 48. 

(2) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat^SUcos, MS. cap. 7$.— Pulgar, Reyes Cat61icos, cap'. 
48.— LebrUa, Rerum Gestarum Decades, ii. lib. 3, cap. 5, 7 j lib. 4, cap. 2, S«— 
Mormol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. I, cap. 12. 

J. U 
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whicli from its maritiine sitaation afforded facilities for a com- 
znunication with the Barbary Moors, that the yi|i|:ilanceof the 
CastOian oroisers oonld not entirely intercept. On this point, 
tiierefore, it was determined to oonoentrate all the strength of 
the monarohy, by sea and land, in the ensuing campaign of 1487. 



Two of ilie most Important aathoritles for the war of Oranada are Femando 
dd Palgar, and Antonio de Lebi^ or Nebriaaenais, aa he la called, trota the 
l^Ain NeMs$a. 

Few particulars have been preserved respecting Hhe biography of the 
farmer. He was probably a natiye of Pulgar, near Toledo. The Caatilian 
wfttara Tecogniae certain provincialisms in his style belonging to that district. 
He was aecretsry to Hemy IV., and waa charged witii various coniidentlal 
factions by him. He seems to have retained his place on the accession of 
Isabella, by whom he was appointed national historiographer in 1482, when, 
from certain remarks in faia letters, it would appear he was already advanced 
in years. This office, fai the fifteenth century, comprehended, in addition to 
the more obvious duties of an historiaB, the intimate and confidential relations 
at a private secretary. " It was the business of the chronicler,'* says Ber- 
naldes, "to carry on foreign oarrespondence in the service of his master, 
acquainting himself with whatever waa passing in other courts and countries, 
and, by the discreetand conciliatory tenor of his ^sties, to allay such fends as 
might arise between the king and his.nobility, and establish hannony between 
them.** From this poriod Pulgar remained near the royal person, accompany- 
ing the queen in her various progres s es through the kingdom, as weU as in her 
mUitajy ezpeditiona into the Moorish territory. He was consequently an eye- 
witness of many of the warlike scenes which he describes, and from his situa- 
tion at the court, had access to the most ample and accredited sources of 
Information. It is probable be did not survive the capture of Granada, as his 
histonr fUla somewhat short of that event. Pulgar*s Chronicle, hi the portion 
contaming a retrospective survey of events previous to 1482, may be charged 
with gross inaccuracy ; but, in aJl the subsequent period, it may be received as 
perfectiy authentic, and has idl the air of hnpartiality. Every circumstance 
rdattng to the conduct ot the war is developed with equal ftdness and pre- 
cision. His manner of narration, though prolix, is perspicuous, and may 
compare favourably with that of contemporary writers. His sentiments mi^ 
compare stiU more advanti^ieously, in pohit of liberality, with those of tiie 
Castilian historians of a lata: age. 

Pulgar left some other works, of which his commentary on the ancient 
aatireof "Mingo Bevulgo,'* his "Letters," and his "Claros Varones," or 
sketches of illustrious men, have alone been published. The last contains 
notices of the most distingulshol individuals of the court of Henry IV., 
which, although too indiscriminately encomiastic, are valuable subsidiaries to 
an accurate acquaintance with the prominent actors of the period. The last 
and most elegant edition of Pulgar* s CSuronicle was published at Valencia in 
1780, firom the press of Benito Montfort, in large folio. 

Antonio de Lebri}a was one of the most active and erudite scholars of this 
period. He was bom in the province of Andalusia, in 1444. After the usual 
discipline at Salamanca, he went at the age of nineteen to Italy, where he 
completed his education in the universiHty of Bologna. He returned to 
Spain ten years after, richly stored with classical learning and tiie liberal 
arts tiiat were then taught in the flourishing schools of Italy. He lost no time 
in dispensing to his countrymen his various acquisitions. He was appointed 
to the two chairs of grammar and poetry (a thing unprecedented) hi tiie 
university of Salamanca, and lectured at the same time in these distinct 
departments. He was subsequently preferred by Cardinal Ximenes to a pro- 
fessorship in his university of AlcaUi de Henares, where his aer v iee s were 
liberally requited, and where he ei^oyed the entire confidence of his dirtin- 
guished patxon, who consulted him on all matters alfecting the interests o( 
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the institution. Here he continued delivering: his lectures and exi>ounding 
the ancient classics to crowded audiences, to the advanced age of seventy, 
eight, when he was carried off by an attack of apoplexy. 

Lebrjja, besides his oral tuition,- composed works on a great variety of 
subjects, philological, historical, theological, ^c. His emendation of the 
sacred text was visited with the censure of the Inquisition, a circumstance 
which will noi operate to his prejudice with posterity. LebriJa was far from 
being circumscribed by the narrow sentiments of his age. He was warmed 
with a generous enthusiasm for letters, wliich kindled a corresponding flame 
in tke bosoms of his disciples, among whom may be reckoned some of the 
brightest names in the literary annals of the period. His instruction effected 
for dassical literature in Spain, what the labours of the great Italian scholars 
of the fifteenth century did for it in their country ; and he was rewarded with 
the substantial gratitude of his own age, and such empty honours as could 
be rendered by posterity. For very many years, the anniversaxy of his death 
was cammemorated by public services, and a ftmeral panegyric, in the univer- 
«ityof AlcaUL. 

The circumstances attending the composition of his Latin Chronicle, so 
often quoted in this History, are very curious. Carbajal says that he 
delivered Pulgar's Chronicle, after that writer's death, iirto Lebrija's hands, 
for the purpose of being translated into Latin. The latter proceeded in his 
task as fiu: as the year i486. His history, however, can scarcely be termed 
a translation ; since, although it takes up the same thread of incident, it is 
diversilied by many new ideas and particular focts. This unfinished perform- 
ance was found among Lebr|}a*s pi^iers, after liis decease, with a preface 
obtaining not a word of aclinowledgment to Pulgar. It was accordingly 
published for the first time, in 1545 (the edition referred to in this History), 
by his son Sancho, as an original production of his father. Twenty years 
after, the first edition of Pnlgar's original ChronicLe was published at Valla- 
dolid, from the copy which belonged to LebriJa, by his grandson Antonio. 
This work appeared also as Lebrija*s. Copies, however, of Piilgar*s Chronicle 
^were preserved in several private libraries ; and two years later, 1567, his just 
dlaims were vindicated by an edition at Saragossa, inscribed with his name as 
its author. 

Lebrija's reputation has sustained some injury from this transaction, though 
most undeservedly. It seems probable that he adopted Pulgar's text as the 
basis of his own, Intending to continue the narrative to a later period. His 
unfinished manuscript being found among his papers after his death, without 
reference to any authority, was naturally enough given to the world as 
entirely his production. It is more strange, that PuJ,gar*s own Chronicle, 
subsequently printed as Lebrija's, should have contained no allusion to its real 
author. TImb history, although composed as far as it goes witii sufficient 
elaboration and pomp of style, is one that adds, on the whole, but littie to the 
fame of Lebrija. It was at best hut adding a leaf to the laurel on his brow, 
and was certainly not worth a plagiarism. 
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CHAPTER XII 

lUTEEKAL ATFAIES OP T^ KINGDOM.— INQT7I61TION IN A.EAGON. 

1483—1487. 

Isabella enforces fhe Laws— Ponishment of Ecclesiastics— Inquisition in 
Arag^on — Remonstrances of the Cortes — Conspiracy — Assassination of the 
Inquisitor Arbnes— Cruel Persecutions— Inquisition throughout Ferdinand's 
Dominions. 

In snoli intervals of leisure as occurred amid their military 
oj)erations» Ferdinand and Isabella were diligently occupied 
with the interior government of the kingdom, and especially 
with tibe rigid administration of justice, the most difficult of ail 
duties in an imperfectly civilised state of society. The queen 
found especial demand for this in the northern provinces, whoi^e 
rude inhabitants were little used to subordination. She com- 
pelled the great nobles to lay aside their arms, and refer their 
disputes to legal arbitration. She caused a number of the for- 
tresses which were still garrisoned by the baronial banditti, to 
be razed to the ground ; and^ she enforced the utmost severity 
of the law against such inferior criminals as violated the public 
peace. (1) 

Even ecclesiastical immunities, which proved so effectual a 
protection in most countries at this period, were not permitted 
to screen the offender. A remarkable instance of iMs occurred 
at llie city of Truxillo, in 1486. An inhabitant of that place 
had been committed to prison for some offence by order of the 
civil magistrate. Certain priests, relations of the offender, 
alleged that his reli^ous profession exempted him from all but 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction; and as the authorities refused to 
deliver him up, they inflamed the populace to such a degree, by 
their representations of the insult offered to the church, that 
they rose in a body, and, forcing the prison, set at libertv not 
only the malefactor in question, but all tliose confined there. 
The queen no sooner heard of this outrage on the royal autho- 
rity, than she sent a detachment of her guard to Truxillo, 
which secured the persons of the principal rioters, some of 
whom were capitally punished, while the ecdesiastics, who had 
stirred up the sedition, were banished the realm. Isabella, 
while by her example she inculcated the deepest reverence for 

(1) LebrJija, Rerum Gestamm Decades, ill. lib. I, cap. 10.— Pulgar, Reyes 
Cat61icos, part 3, cap. 27, 39, 67t et alibi.— L. Marinco, Cosas Memorables, foL 
175.— Zuritfti Anales, torn. iv. fol. 348. 
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the sacred profession, tinifonnly resisted every attempt from 
that quarter to encroach on the royal prerogative. The ten- 
dency of her administration was aecidedl^r, as there will bo 
occasion more particularly to notice, to abridge the authority 
which that body had exercised in civil matters under preceding 
reigns. (1) 

Kothmg of interest occurred in the foreign relations of the 
kingdom during the period embraced by the nreceding chapter, 
except, perhaps, the marriage of Catharine, the young queen of 
Navarre, with Jean d'Albret, a French nobleman, whose exten- 
sive hereditary domains in the south-west corner of France lay 
adjacent to her kingdom. (1484.) This connection was extremely 
distasteful to the Spanish sovereigns, and indeed to man^ of 
the Navarrese, who were desirous of the alliance with Castile. 
This was ultimately defeated by the queen-mother, an artful 
woman, who, being of the blood-royal of France, was naturally 
disposed to a union with that kingdom. Ferdinand did not 
neglect to maintain such an understanding with the malcon- 
tents of Navarre as snould enable him to counteract anv undue 
advantage which the French monarch miprht derive from the 
possession of this key as it were to the Castilian territory. (2) 

In Aragon, two circumstances tookplace in the period under 
review deserving historical notice. The first relates to an order 
of the Catalan peasantry, denominated vassals de remenza. 
These persons were subjected to a feudal bondage, which had 
its origin in very remote ages, but which had become in no 
degree mitigated, while the peasantry of every other part of 
Europe had oeen jp^adually rising to the rank of freemen. The 
vrievous nature oi the impositions had led to repeated rebellions 
m preceding reigns. At length Ferdinand, after many fruit- 
less attempto at a mediation between these unfortuntate people 
and their arro^^t masters, prevailed on the latter, rather oy 
force of authority than argument, to relinquish the extraor- 
dinary seignorial rights wnich they had nitherto enjoyed, 
in consideration of a stipulated annual payment from their 
vassals. (3) (1486.) 

The other circumstance worthy of record, but not in like man- 

(1) Po]gar, R^es Cfttdlicos, cap. 66.— A pertinent example of this occurred, 
December, 1485, at AlcalA de Henares, where tbe court was detained during 
the queen's illness, who there gave bfarth to her youngeit child, DonaCatalina, 
afterwards so celebrated in English history as Catharine of Aragon. A colli- 
sion took place in this city between the royal Judges and those of the arch- 
bishop of Toledo, to whose diocese it belonged. The latter stoutly mahitained 
the pretensions of the church ; the queen with equal pertinacity asserted the 
saprenuunr of the royal Jurisdiction ova: every other in the kingdom, secular or 
ecclesiastical. The aflhir was ultimately referred to the arbitration ot certain 
learned men, named conjointly by the adverse parties. It Mras not then deter^ 
mined, however, and W^gar has neglected to acquaint us with the award.— 
Reyes Catdlicoe, cap. 53.— Carbsjal, Anales, MS. ano 1485. 

(a) Aleson, Annates de Navarra, torn. v. lib. 35, cap. 3. 

(3) Znxita, Auales, torn. iv. cap. 53, 67.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, lib. S5, 
eap. 8. 
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ner creditable to the oharaoter of the aovereign, is the introduc- 
tion of the modem Inquisition into An^n. The ancient 
tribunal had existed there, as has been stated in a previous 
chapter, since the middle of the thirteenth century, but seems 
to have lost all its yenom in the atmosphere of that free ooun* 
try; scarcely assuming a jurisdiction beyond that of an 
orainary ecclesiastical court. No sooner, however, was the' 
institution organised on its new basis in Castile, than Ferdi- 
nand resolved on its introduction, in a similar form, in his own 
dominions. 

Measures were accordingly taken to that effect, in a meeting 
of a privy council convenea by the king at Tara9ona, during 
the session of the cortes in that place, in April, 1484 ; and a 
royal order was issued requiring all the constituted authorities 
throughout the kingdom to support the new tribunal in the 
exercise of its functions. A Dominican monk. Fray Gaspard 
Juglar, and Pedro Arbues de Epila, a canon of the metropoutan 
church, were appointed by the general, Torquemada, inquisitors 
over the diocese of Saragossa ; and, in the month of September 
following, the chief justiciary and tlie other great omcers of 
the realm took the prescribed oaths, (l) 

The new institution, opposed to the ideas of independence 
common to all the Aragonese, was particularly offensive to the 
higher orders, many of whose members, including i)erson8 
filling the most considerable official stations, were of Jewish 
descent, and of course precisely the class exposed to the scrutiny 
of the Inquisition. Without dificulty, therefore, the cortes was 
persuadea in the following year to send a deputation to the 
court of Eome, and another to Ferdinand, representing the 
repugnance of the new tribunal to the liberties of the nation, 
as well as to their settled opinions and habits, and praying that 
its operation might be suspended for the present, so &r at 
least as concerned the confiscation of property, which it 
rightly regarded as the moving power of the whole terrible 
machinery. (2) 

(1) liorente^ Hist, de rinquisitlon, torn. i. chap. 6, art. 2.— Zurlta, Aa&les, 
* lib. 20, cap. 65. 

^t this cortes, convened at Tara9ona, Ferdinand and Isabella ezpertenced 
an instance of the haughty spirit of their Catalan suhjects, who reftiaed to 
attend, alleging it to be a violation of thc^ liberties to be sommoned to a place 
without the limits of their principality. The Valenciaas also protested tint 
their attendance should not operate as a precedent to their prejudice. It was 
usoal to convene a central or general cortes at Fraga, or MoDton» or some 
town which the Catalans, who were peculiarly jealous of their iniyileges, 
claimed to be within their teiritoxy. It was still more usual to hold se p awto 
cortes of the three kingdoms simultaneously, in such contiguous pbMses In 
each as would permit the royal presence in all during their sea^n.— See 
Blancas, Modo de Proceder en Cortes de Aragon (Zaragoza, l64l), cap. 4. 

(2) By one of the articles in the Privilegium Generale, the Magna Cbarta of 
Aragon, it is declared, " Que turment j ni inquisicion j no aian en Aragon como 
sian contra Fuero el qual dize que alguna pesqoisa no haoemoa : et oontia d 
privilegio general, el qual vieda que inquisicion so sia feyta.*' (Fucvoa y 
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Both the pope and the king, as may be imagined, turned a 
deaf ear to these remonstrances. In the meanwhile the Inqui- 
sition commenoed operations, and autos da fe were celebrated 
At Saragossa, with all their usual horrors, in the months of May 
and June in 1485. The discontented Antgonese, despairing of 
redress in any regular way, resolved to intimidate their 
oppressors by some appalling act of violence. They formed a 
conspiracy for the assassination of Arbues, the most odious of 
the inquisitors established over the diocese of Saragossa. The 
conspiracy, set on foot by some of the ])rincipal nobility, was 
entered into by most of the new Christians, or persons of 
Jewish extraction, in the district. A sum of ten thousand 
reals was subscribed to defrajr the necessary expenses for the 
execution of their project. This was not easy, however ; since 
Arbues, conscious ot the popular odium that hehad incurred, pro* 
tected his person by wearing under his monastic robes a smt of 
mail, complete even to the iielmet beneath his hood. With 
similar vigilance he defended, sdso, every avenue to his sleeping 
apartment. (1) 

At length, however, the conspirators found an opportunity of 
surprising him while at his devotions. Arbues was on his 
knees before the great altar of the cathedral, near midnight, 
when his enemies, who had entered the church in two separate 
bodies, suddenly surrounded him, and one of them wounded 
him in the arm with a dagger, while another dealt him a fatal 
blow in the back of his neck. The priests, who were preparing 
to celebrate matins in the choir of the church, hastened to the 
spot; but not before tiie assassins had effected their escape. 
They transported the bleeding body of the inquisitor to his 
apartment, where he survived only two days, blessing the Lord 
that he had been permitted to seal so ^ood a cause with hia 
blood. The whole scene will readily remind the English reader 
of the assassination of Thomas a Becket.(2) 

The event did not correspond with the expectations of the 
conspirators. Sectarian jealousy proved stronger than hatred 
of tne Inquisition. The populace, ignorant of the extent or 
ultimate object of the conspiracy, were filled with vague appre- 
hensions of an insurrection of the new Christians, who had so 
often been the objects of outrage; and they could only be 
appeased by the archbishop of Saragossa, riding through the 
streets, and proclaiming that no time should be lost in detect- 
ing and punishing the assassins. 

This [ppmise was abundantly fulfilled ; and wide was the 

ObeenraaciM, fol. 11.) The tenor of fhis clause (althougrh the term ingtUsieion 
must not be confoanded with the name of the modem mstitution) was suffld* 
ently predae, one migrht have thoo^^ht, to secure the Aragonese from the 
fangs of this terrible tribunal. 

(1) Uorente, Hist, de rinquisition, chap. 6, art. 2, 3. 

(2) Lloroite, ubi supra.— Paramo, De Origine InquisiUonis, pp. 18S, I8S.-« 
Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. yiii. pp. 97, 38. 
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ruin ocoasioned by the indefatigable zeal with which the blood- 
hounds of the tribunal followed up the soent. In the oonrse of 
this persecution, two hundred indiriduals perished at the 
stake, and a still greater number in the dungeons of the Inqui- 
sition; and there was scarcely a noble family in Aragon out 
witnessed one or more of its members condemned to humiliat- 
ing penance in the autos da fe. The immediate perpetrators 
of the murder were all handed, after suffering the amputation of 
their right hands. One, who had appeared as eyidence against 
theresC under assurance of pardon, had his sentence so far 
commuted, that his hand was not cut off till after he had been 
hanged. It was thus that the Holy Office interpreted its pro- 
mises of grace. (1) 

Arbues received all the honours of a martyr. His ashes were 
interred on the spot where he had been assassinated. (2) A 
superb mausoleum was erected oyer them, and, beneath his 
emgy, a bas-relief was sculptured, representing his tragical 
deam, with an inscription containing a suitable denunciation 
of the race of Israel. And at length, when the lapse of nearly 
two centuries had supplied the requisite amount of miracles, 
the Spanish inquisition had the glory of adding a new saint to 
the calendar, by the canonisation of the martyr under Pope 
Alexander the Seventh, in 1664.(3) 

The failure of the attempt to snake off the tribuni^ served 
only, as usual in such cases, to establish it more lirmly than 
before. Efforts at resistance were subsequently, but inef- 
fectually, made in other parts of Araj^n, and in Valencia 
and Catalonia. It was not established m the latter province 
till 1487, and some years later in Sicily, Sardinia, and the 
Balearic Isles. Thus Ferdinand had the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of riveting the most galling yoke ever devised by fanati- 
cism round the necks of a people, who till that period had 
enjoyed probably the greatest degree of constitutional freedom 
which the world had witnessed. , 

(1) LJorente, Hist, de rinquisition, torn. i. chap. 6, art. 6.— Blancas, Arago- 
nensium Reram Commentaiii (CsesarauguBtse, 1588), p. s66. Amongr those 
who, after a tedious imprisonment, were condemned to do penance in an auto 
da te, was a nephew of King: Ferdinand, Don James of Nayarre. Mariana, 
willing to pobxt the tale with a suitable vnoral, informs us, that although none 
of the conspirators were ever brought to trial, they all perished miserably 
within a year, in different ways, by the Judgment of Ood. (Hist, de Espafta, 
torn. ii. p. 868.) Unfortunately for the effect of this moral, Llorente, who con- 
suited the original processes, must be received as the better authority of the two. 

(S) According to Paramo, when the corpse of the inquisitor was brought to 
the place where he had been assassinated, the blood, which had l>een coagu- 
lated on the pavement, smoked up and boiled with most miraculous fervour I 
— Pe Origine Inquisitionis, p. 382. 

(3) Paramo, De Origine Inquisitionis, p. 183.~Llorente, Hist, de I'lnqui- 
sition, chap, o, art. 4. France and Italy also, accordhig to Llorente, could 
each boast a saint inquisitor. Their renown, however, has been eclipsed by 
the superior splendours of their great roaster St. Dominic ; 

— <* FUs inconnus d*uii si gloxieux p^.'* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TfAE OP aSANADA. — STTREENDER OP VELEZ MA,LAGA.— -SIEGE 

AND CONQUEST OF MALAGA. 

1487. 

Narrow Escape of Ferdinand before Velez— Malagra invested by Sea and Land 
— Brilliant Spectacle— The Qaeen visits the Camp— Attempt to assassinate 
the Sovereigns— Distress and Resolution of the besieged— Enthusiasm of 
the Christiaxis — Outworlcs carried by them— Proposals for Surrender -> 
Haughty Demeanour of Ferdinand— Malaga surrenders at Discretion— Cruel 
Policy of the Victors. 

Bepobe commeiiciiig: operations against Malaga, it was thought 
expedient by the Spanish council of war to obtain possession of 
Yelez Malaga, situated about five leagues distant from the 
former. This strong town stood along the southern extremity 
of a range of mountains that extend to Qranada. Its position 
afforded an easy communication with that capital, and obvious 
means of annoyance to an enemy interposed between itself 
and the adjacent city of Malaga. The reduction of this place, 
therefore, became the iirst object of the campaign. 

The forces assembled at Cordova, consistm^ of the levies of 
the Andalusian cities principally, of the retainers of the great 
nobility, and of the well-appomted chivalry which thron§:ed 
from all quarters of the kingdom, amounted, on this occasion 
to twelve thousand horse and forty thousand foot, a number 
which sufficiently attests the unslackened ardour of the nation 
in the prosecution of the war. On the 7th of April, 1487, Fer- 
dinand, putting himself at the head of this formidable host, 
quitted the fair city of Cordova amid the cheering acclamations 
of its inhabitants, although these were somewhat damped by 
the ominous occurrence of an earthquake, which demolished a 
part of the royal residence, among other edifices, during the 
preceding night. The route, after traversing the Yeguas and 
the old town of Anteguera, struck into a wild, hilly country 
ihat stretches towards V elez. The rivers were so much swollen 
by excessive rains, and the passes so rough and difficult, that 
the army in part of its march advanced only a league a day ; 
and on one occasion, when no suitable place occurred for 
encampment for the space of five leagues, the men fainted with 
exhaustion, and the beasts dropped down dead in the harness. 
At lengtJi, on the 17tii of April, the Spanish army sat down 
before Yelez Malaga, where in a few days they were joined by 
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the lighter pieces of their battering ordnance ; the roads, not- 
withHtanding the immense labonr expended on them, being 
found impracticable for the heavier. (1) 

The Moors were aware of the importance of Yelez to the seen* 
rit^ of Malaga. The sensation excited in Granada, by the 
tidmffs of its danger, was so strong, that the old chief. El 
Zagat, found it necessary to make an effort to relieve the. 
beleaguered city, notwithstanding the critical posture in which 
his absence would leave his affairs in the capital. Dark clouds 
of the enemy were seen throughout tiie day mustering along 
the heights, which by night were illumined with a hundred 
£{'88. Ferdinand's utmost vigilance was required for the pro- 
tection of his camp against the ambuscades and nocturnal sallies 
of his wily foe. At length, however, El Za^^ having been 
foiled in a well-concerted attempt to surprise the Clmstian 
quarters by ni^ht, was driven across the mountains by the 
marquis of Cadiz, and compelled to retreat on his capital, com- 
pletely baffled in his enterprise. There the tidings of his dis- 
aster had preceded him. The fickle populace, with whom 
misfortune passes for misconduct, unmindful of his former suc- 
cesses, now hastened to transfer their allegiance to his rival, 
Abdallah, and closed the gates against him ; and the unfortu- 
nate chief withdrew to Guadix, wnich, with Almeria, Baza, and 
some less considerable places, still remained faithful.(2) 

Ferdinand conducted the siege all the while with his usual 
vigour, and spared no exposure of his person to peril or fatigue. 
On one occasion, seeing a party of Christians retreating in 
disorder before a squadron of tne enemy who had surprised 
them while fortifying an eminence near the city, the king, 
who was at dinner in his tent, rushed out with no other defen- 
E(ive armour than his cuirass, and, leaping on his horse, duur^ed 
briskly into the midst of the enemy, and succeeded in rallying 
his own men. In the midst of the rencontre, however, when 
he had discharged his lance, he found himself unable to extri- 
cate his sword from the scabbard which hung from the saddle- 
bow. At this moment he was assaulted bv several Moors, and 
must have been either slain or taken, but for tlie timely rescue 
of the marquis of Cadiz, and a brave cavalier, Garoilasso de la 
Vega, who, galloping up to the spot with their attendants, 
succeeded after a sharp skirmish in beating off the enemy. 

(1) Vedmar, Antiguedad y Grandezaa de la Ciudad de Velez (Gxanada, 1662), 
fol. 148. — Mariana, Hist, de Espa&a, torn. ii. lib. 35, cap. 10. — Palgar, Re^es 
CatdUcoB, part iii. cap. 70.— ^arb^Jal, Anales, MS. ano 1487.— Bleda, Coitfoica, 
lib. 6, cap. 14.— In the general samaums to Alava, for the campaign of this 
year, we find a particular call on the ctmalenu and hidalgot, with the aaMoraiioe 
to pay during the time of service, and the menace of forfeiting their privileges 
as exempts firom taxation, in case of non-compliance. — Col. de C^ulas, 
torn. iv. No. 30. 

(S) Cardonne, Hist. d*Afriqiie et d'Espagne, torn. iii. pp. 89»-*394.— Pa]g«> 
Reyes Cat61ico8, ubi supra.— Vedmar, Ant%aedad de Velez, fol. 162. 
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Ferdinand's nobles remonstrated with, him on this wanton 
exposure of his person, representing that he could serve them 
more effectually with his head than nis hand. But he answered, 
that " he could not stop to calculate chances when his subjects 
were perilling their lives for his sake ;** a reply, says Pmgar, 
which endeared him to the whole army. (1) 

At length, the inhabitants of Yelez, seeing the ruin impend- 
ing from the bombardment of the Christians, whose rigorous 
blockade both by sea and land excluded sdl hopes of reli3 from 
without, consented to capitulate, on the usual conditions of 
security to persons, property, and religion. The capitulation 
of this place, April 27th, 1487, was followed by that of more 
than twenty places of inferior note lyin^: between it and Malaga, 
80 that the approaches to this latter city were now left open to 
the victorious Spaniards. (2) 

This ancient city, which, under the Spanish Arabs in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, formed the capital of an inde- 
pendent principality, was second only to the metropolis itself, 
in the kingdom of uranada. Its fruitful environs furnished 
abundant articles of export, while its commodious port on the 
Mediterranean opened a traffic with the various countries 
washed by that inland sea, and vrith the remoter regions of 
India. Owing to these advantages, the inhabitants acquired 
unbounded opulence, which showed itself in the embellishments 
of their city, whose light forms of architecture, mingling after 
the eastern fashion with odoriferous gardens and fountains of 
sparkling water, presented an appearance most refreshing to 
the senses in this sultry climate. (3) 

The city was encompassed by fortifications of great strength, 
and in perfect repair. It was commanded by a citadel, con- 
nected by a covered way with a second fortress impregnable 
from its position, denominated Gebalfaro, which stood along 
the declivities of the bold sierra of the Axarquia, whose defiles 
had proved so disastrous to the Christians. The city lay 
between two spacious suburbs, the one on the land side being 
also encircled oy a formidable wall ; and the other declining 
towards the sea, showing an expanse of olive, orange, and 
pomegranate gardens, intermingled with the rich vineyards 
that furnished the celebrated staple for its export. 

(1) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 175.— Vedmar, Antig^uedad de Yelez, 
fed. 150, 151;— Marmol, Rebelionde Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 14. In commemo- 
ration of this event, the citjr incorporated into its escatcheon the figure ot a 
king on horseback, in the act of piercing a Moor with his javelin. — Vedmar, 
Antiguedad de Yelez, fol. 12. 

(2) BemaJdez, Reyes Catdllcos, MS. cap. 52.— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, 
lib. 1, cap. 14. 

(3) Conde doubts whether the name of Malaga is derived firom the Greek 
fiaXuKi^f signifying "agreeable,** or the Arabic malkUf meaning "royal.** 
Either etymology is sufAciently pertinent. (See El Nubiense, Descripcion de 
Espana, p. 186, not.) For notices of sovereigns who swayed the sceptre of 
Malaga, see Casiri, Bibliotheca Escurialensis, tom. ii. pp. 41, fi6, 99i et alibi. 
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Malag^a was well prepared for a siege by supplies of artillery 
and ammunition. Its ordinary garrison was reinforced by 
volunteers from the neighbouring towns, and by a oorps of 
AMcan mercenaries, Gk)meres, as tney were called, men of fero- 
cious temper, but of tried valour and military discipline. The 
command of this important post had been intrusted dv £1 Zagal 
to a noble Moor, named Hamet Zeli, whose renown in tne present 
war had been established by his resolute defence of Eonaa.(l) 

Ferdinand, while lying before Yelez, received intelligence 
that many of the wealthy burghers of Malaea were inclined to 
capitulate at once, rather than hazard the demolition of their 
oity by an obstinate resistance. He instructed the marquis 
of Cadiz, therefore, to open a negotiation with Hamet Zeli, 
authorising him to make the most liberal offers to the alcayde 
himself, as well as his garrison, and the principal citizens of 
the place, on condition of immediate surrender. The sturdy 
chiei, however, rejected the proposal with disdain, replying that 
he had been commissioned by pis master to defend the place to 
the last extremity, and that the Christian king could not offer a 
bribe «lar^ enough to make him betray his trust. Ferdinand, 
iinding httle prospect of operating on this Spartan temper, 
broke up his camp before Yelez, on the 7th of May, and ad- 
vanced with his whole army as far as Bezmillana, a place on 
the sea-board, about two leagues distant from Malaga. C2) 

The line of march now lay through a valley commanded at 
the extremity nearest the city bv two eminences ; the one on 
the seacoast, the other facing the fortress of the Gebalfaro, 
and formine part of the wild sierra which overshadowed 
Malaga on the north. The enemy occupied both these impor- 
tant positions. A corps of Gahcians were sent forward to 
disloag^ them from the eminence towards the sea. But it 
failed in the assault, and, notwithstanding it was led up a 
second time by the commander of Leon and the brave Garci- 
lasso de la yega,(3) was again repulsed by the intrepid foe. 

(1) Conde, Domitiacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. p. 237. — Pulgar, Regres 
Cat61lcos, cap. 74. — £1 Nubiense, Descripdon de Eijpaiia, not. p. 144. 

(3) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 82. — Vedmar, Anti^edad de Velez, 
fol. 154.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 74. 

(3) This cavalier, who took a conspieaoos part both in the military and dyil 
tramactions of this reign, was descended from one of the most ancient and 
honourable houses in Castile. Hyta. (Guerras Civiles de Granada, tom. i. 
p. 399)* with more effrontery than usual, has imputed to him a chivalrous 
rencontre with a Saracen, which is recorded of an ancestor in the ancient 
Chronicle of Alfonso XI. 

" Garcilaso de la Vega 
desde alii se ha intitulado, 
porque en la Vega heciera 
campo con aquel pagano.*' 

Oviedo, however, with good reason, distrusts the etymology and the story, as 
he traces both the cognomen and the peculiar device of the family to a much 
older date than the period assigned in the chronicle.—Qnincuagenaft, MS. 
bat. 1, quinc. S, dial. 43. 
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A similar fate attended the assault on the sierra, wHeh was 
conducted by the troops of the royal household. They were 
driven back on the vanguard, whicn had halted in the valley 
under command of the grand master of St. James, prepared 
to support the attack on either side. Being reinforced, the 
Spaniards returned to the charge with the most determined 
resolution. They were encountered by the enemy with equal 
spirit. The latter throwing away their lances, precipitated' 
themselves on the ranks of the assailants, making use only of 
their daggers, grappling closelv man to man, till both rolled 
promiscuously together down the steep sides of the ravine. No 
mercy was asked or shown. None thought of sparing or of 
spoiling; for hatred, says the chronicler, was 8tron£[er than 
avarice. The main body of the army, in the mean wmle, pent 
up in the valley, were compelled to witness the mortal conflict, 
and listen to the exulting cries of the enemy, which, after the 
Moorish custom, rose high and shrill above the din of battle, 
without being able to advance a step in support of their com- 
panions, who were again forced to give way before their im- 
petuous adversaries, and fall back on the vanguard imder the 
nrand master of St. James. Here, however, they speedily ral- 
lied; and, bein^ reinforced, advanced to the charge a third 
time, with such inflexible courage as bore down aU opposition, 
and compelled the enemy, exhausted, or rather overpowered by 
superior numbers, to abandon his position. At the same time 
the risiag ground on the sea side was carried by the Spaniards 
under the command of Leon and Garcilasso de la Yega, who, 
dividing their forces, charged the Moors so briskly in front and 
rear, that they were compelled to retreat on the neighbouring 
fortress of Gebalfaro.(l) 

As it was evening before these advantages were obtained, the 
army did not defile into the plains around Malaga before the 
followingmoming, when dispositions were made for its encamp- 
ment. The eminence on the sierra, so bravely contested, was 
assi^ed as the post of greatest danger to the marquis duke of 
Cadiz. It was protected by strong works lined with artillery, 
and a corps of two thousand five himdred horse and fourteen 
thousand foot was placed under the immediate command of 
that nobleman. A line of defence was constructed along the 
declivity from this redoubt to the seashore. Similar works, 
consisting of a deep trench and palisades, or where the soil was 
too rocky to admit of them, of an embankment or mound of 
earth, were formed in front of the encampment, which embraced 
the whole circuit of the city ; and the blockaae was completed 
by a fleet of armed vessels, galleys and caravels, wMoh rode 
in the harbour under the command of the Catalan admiral 

(1) Palgar, Rqres CAt6iicos, cap. 75>— Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6D. del Gran 
Cardeiud, lib. 1, cap. 64. 
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Reqnesenfl, and effectually cut off all commanication by 
water. (1) 

The old chronicler Bemaldez warms at the aspect of the 
fair city of Malaga, thus CDCompassed by Christian legions, 
whose deep lines, stretching far over hill and valley, reached 
quite round from one arm of the sea to the other. In the midst 
of this brilliant encampment was seen the royal pavilion, 
proudly displaying the united banners of Castile and Aragon, 
and forming so conspicuous a mark for the enemy's artillery, 
that Ferdinand, after imminent hazard, was at length com- 
pelled to shift his quarters. The Christians were not slow in 
erecting counter-batteries; but the work was obliged to be 
carried on at night, in order to screen them from the lire of the 
besieged. (2) 

The first operations of the Spaniards were directed against 
the suburb, on the land side of the city. The attack was 
intrusted to the count of Cifuentes, the nobleman who had 
been made prisoner in the affair of the Axarquia, and sub- 
sequently ransomed. The Spanish ordnance was served with 
such effect, that a practicable' breach was soon made in the 
wall. The combatants now poured their murderous volleys on 
each other through the opening, and at length met on the ruins 
of the breach. Mter a desperate struggle, the Moors gave way. 
The Christians rushed into the inclosure, at the same time 
effecting a lodgment on the rampart ; and although a part of it, 
undermined by the enemy, gave way with a terrible crash, 
they still kept^possession of the remainder, and at length drove 
their antagonists, who sullenly retreated step by step, within 
the fortifications of the city. The lines were then drawn close 
around the place. Every avenue of communication was strictly 
guarded, and every preparation was made for reducing the 
town by regular blockade. (3) 

In addition to the cannon brought round by water from 
Velez, the heavier lombards, which »om the difficulty of trans- 
portation had been left during the late siege at Antequera, 
were now conducted across roads, levelled for the purpose, to 
the camp. Supplies of marble bullets were also brought from 
the ancient and depopulated city of Al^zira, where they had 
lain ever since its capture in the preceding century by Alfonso 
the Eleventh. The camp was filled with operatives, employed 
in the manufacture of balls and powder, which were stored in 
subterranean magazines, and in the fabrication of those various 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61ico9, MS. cap. 83. — Pulgar, Reyes CatdUcos, 
cap. 76.— Carbojal, Anales, MS. ano 1487. 

(2) Pulg;ar, Reyes CaMlicos, ubi supra.— Bemaldez, R^yes Catdlicos, MS. 
ubi supra. 

(3) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. 1, epist. 63.— Pulgar, R^es Catdlicos, 
t^p. 76.— Benuadez, Reyes C(vt6Iicos, cap. ss.^Oviedo, Qvdncuagenas, ^S. 
bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 30. ^ 
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lands of battering enginery wMcli continued in nse long after 
the introdnction of gunpowder. (1) 

During the early part of the siege, the camp experienced 
some temporary inconvenience from tne occasional interruption 
of the supplies transported by water. Rumours of the appear- 
ance of the pla^e in some of the adjacent Tillages caused 
additional uneasiness ; and deserters, wno passed into Malaga, 
reported these particulars with the usual exaggeration, and 
encouraged the besieged to persevere, by the assurance that 
Perdinand could not much longer keep the field, and that the 

?ueen had actually written to advise his breaking up the camp. 
Tnder these circumstances, Ferdinand sq.w at once the impor- 
tance of the queen's presence, in order to disnel the delusion of 
the enemy, and to give new heart to his soloiers. He accord- 
ingly sent a message to Cordova, where she was holding her 
<jourt, requesting her appearance in the camp. 

Isabella had proposed to join her husband before Yelez, on 
receiving tidings of El Zagal's march from Granada, and had 
actually enforced levies of all persons capable of bearing arms, 
between twenty and seventy years of age, throughout Anda- 
lusia, but subsequently disbanded them, on learning the 
discomfiture of the Moorish army. Without hesitation, she 
now set forward, accompanied by the cardinal of Spain and 
other dignitaries of the church, together with the Infanta 
Isabella, and a courtly train of ladies and cavaliers in atten- 
dance on her person. She was received at a short distance 
from the camp by the marquis of Cadiz and the grand master 
of St. James, and escorted to her cniarters, amidst the enthu- 
siastic greetings of the soldiery. Hope now brightened every 
countenance. A grace seemea to be shed over the rugged 
features of war ; and the young gallants thronged from all 
quarters to ttie camp, eager to win the guerdon of valour 
horn the hands of those from, whom it is most grateful to re- 
ceive it. (2) 

Ferdinand, who had hitiherto brou^t into action only the 
lighter pieces of ordnance, from a wimngness to spare the noble 
edifices of the city, now jwinted his heaviest guns against its 
walls. Before opening his fire, however, he again summoned 
the place, offering the usual liberal terms in case of immediate 
compliance, and engaging otherwise, "with the blessing of God, 
to make them all slaves." But the heart of the alcayde was 
hardened like that of Pharaoh, says the Andalusian chronicler, 
and the people were swelled with vain hopes, so that their ears 
were closed against the proposal ; orders were even issued to 
punish with death any attenrpt at a parley. On the contrary, 
they made answer by a more lively cannonade than before, 

(1) Polgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 76. 

(S) Salazar de Mendoza, Cr6n. del Gran Cardenal, lib. l, cap. 64.— Zurita, 
^nales, torn. iv. cap. 70.— Bernaldez, Reye« Catdlicos, MS. cap. 83. 
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dlong tlio whole line of ramparts andfortreBses which overhnn; 
tlie city. Balliea were also made at almost every bom of the 
day and night oa ere:^ assailable point of the Christian lines, 
sa that the camp was kept in perpetual alarm. In one of the 
nocturoitl sallies, a body of two utonsaDd men from the castle 
of QebaJiaro aucceeded in surprising th^ qnaxters of the 
marquis of Cadiz, who, with his followera, was exhausted by 

'•a '" ■;' ■'■ ._ 

broke theii slumber, were thrown into the greatest confusion : 
and tlio marquis, who rushed balf-oxmed from hia tent, found 
no little difficulty in bringing them to order, and beating off 
the assailanta, after receiving a wound in tJie arm from an 
arrow ; while he had a still narrower escape Irom the ball of 
an acrqnehns, that penetrated his buckler and hit him below 
the ouirass, but fortunately so much apent as to do bim no 
injury. (!) 

The Moors were not unmindful of the importance of Ualaga, 
or the gallantry with which it was defended. Thay made 
several attempts to relieve it, whose failure was lesa owing to 
the Christians than to treache^ and their own miaerable feuds. 
A body of cavalry, which El Zogal despatched from Ouadix to 
throw succours int« the beleaguered city, was encountered and 
cut to pieces by a superior force of the jyouag king Abdallah, 
who consummated his baseness by sending an em^sy to the 
Christian camp, charged with a present of Arabian horses 
Bumptuouily ciipEirldontd tu FrjrJinand, and of costly silks and 
oriuutal perfumes to tliB quuen ; at thu ssjn-i time eomplimenl- 
ing them on their suooesscs, and soliciting the continuance of 
tljcir friendly dispoaitiona tflwords himself. Perdinand and 
Isabella requited this aot of humiliatiou \iy_ securing to Ab- 
dallah's subjects the right of cultivating their fields m qniet, 
and of traffiokine with the Spaniards in everv commodity, save 
military stoi'ea. At this paltry price did ihe dastard prinoe 
consent to stay his arm, at the only moment vhen it could be 
uai:ii effectually for bis countiy.('i) 

Mure serious consequences were like to have resulted from 
an attempt made by another party of Moors fcom Guadir to 
penetrate the Christian lines. Part of them succeeded, and 
throw then^elves into the besieged city ; the remainder were 



—BeniAlilez, Rerca Ci>«iUc<H, Us. op. S3.— J^ileix, Keies Catiaicoi, 

.78. 

I| Pulf-ir, Rcjeg CUdUcos. nbl xapn. Duiliie the ilcge, untusudon 
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out in pieces. Tliere was one, however, who, makinff no show 
of resistance, was made prisoner witiiout harm to ms person. 
Being broueht before the marquis of Cadiz, he informed that 
nobleman that he oonld make some important disclosures to 
the sovereigns. He was accordingly conducted to the royal 
tent; but as Ferdinand was taking his siesta, in the sultry 
hour of the day, the queen, moved by Divine inspiration, 
according to the Castilian historian, deferred the audience till 
her husband should awake, and commanded the prisoner to 
be detained in the adjoining tent. This was occupied by Dona 
Beatriz de Bobadilla, marchioness of Moya, Isaoella's early 
Mend, who happened to be at that time engaged in discourse 
with a Portuguese nobleman, Don Alvaro, son of the duke of 
Braeanza. (1) 

The Moor did not understand the GastiHan language, and, 
deceived by the rich attire and courtly bearing of these per- 
sonages, he mistook them for the king and queen. While in 
the act of refreshing himself with a glass of water, he suddenly 
drew a dagger from beneath the broad folds of his aUfornoz, or 
Moorish mantle, which he had been incautiously suffered to 
retain, and, darting on the Portuguese prince, ^ve him a deep 
wound on the head ; and then, turning like lightning on the 
marchioness, aimed a stroke at her, wmch fortunately glanced 
without injury, the. point of the weapon being turned by the 
heavy embroidery of her robes. Before he could repeat his 
blow, the Moorish Scsevola, with a fate very different from that 
of his Roman prototype, was pierced with a hundred woimds 
bv the attendants, who rushed to the spot, alarmed by tiie cries 
01 the marchioness, and his mangled remains were soon after 
discharged from a catapult into the city : a foolish bravado, 
which the besiege^ requited by slaying a Galioian gentleman, 
and sending his corpse astride upon a mule through the gates 
of the town into the Christian camp. (2) 

This daring attempt on the lives of tiie king and queen 
spread general consternation throughout the armv. Precau- 
tions were taken for the future, by ordinances prohibiting the 
introduction of anv unknown person armed, or any Moor what- 
ever, into the royal quarters ; and the bodyguard was augmented 
by the addition of two hundred hidalgos of Castile and Aragon, 

(1) This nobleman, Don Alyaro de Portugal, had fled hia native coontiy, 
and sought an asylum in Castile from the vindictive enmity of John XL, who 
had put to death tlie duke of Braganza, his elder brother. He was kindly 
received by IsabeUa, to whom he was nearly related, and subsequently pre> 
ferred to several important offices of state. His son, the count of Gelves, 
married a grand-daughter of Christopher Columbus. — Oviedo, Quincua- 
genas, MS. 

(2) Oviedo, Qnincnagenas, MS. bat. 1, qninc. 1, dial. 83. Peter Martyr, 
Opus Epist. lib. 1, epist. 63.— -Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 84.— Bleda, 
Cor<Snica de los Moros, lib. 6, cap. is.— L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. 
175, 176. 

I. X 
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who, with their retainers, were to keep constant watch over the 
persons of the sovereigns. 

Meanwhile, the city of Malaga, whose natural population was 
fi^eatLy swelled by the influx of its forei^ auxiliaries, began to 
be stndtened for supplies, while its distress •was aggravated 
by the spectacle of abundance which reigned throughout the 
Spanish camp. Still,, however, the peo^e, overawed by the 
soldiery, did not break out into murmurs, nor did they relax in 
anj degree the pertinacity of their resistance. Their drooping 
spirits were cheered by tne predictions of a fanatic, who pro- 
mised tl^at they should eat the grain which they saw in the 
Christian camp : a prediction which came to be verified, like 
most others that are verified at all, in a very different sense 
from that intended or understood. 

The incessant cannonade kept up by the besieg^ing army, 
in the mean time so fax exhausted their ammunition, that 
they were constrained to seek supi)lies from the most distant 
parts of the kingdom and from foreign countries. The arrival 
of two Flemish transports at this juncture, from the emperor 
of Germany, whose interest had been roused in the crusade, 
afforded a seasonable reinforcement of military stores and 
munitions. 

The obstinate defence of Malaga had given the siege such 
celebrity, that volunteers, eager to share in it, flocked from 
all parts of the Peninsula to the royal standard. Among others, 
the duke of Medina Sidonia, who had furnished his quota of 
troops at the opening of the campaign, now arrived in person 
with a reinforcement, together with a hundred galleys freighted 
with supplies, and a loan of twenty thousand doblas of gold to 
the sovereigns for the expenses of the war. Such was the deep 
interest in it excited throughout the nation, and the alacrity 
which every order of men exhibited in supporting its enormous 
burdens. (1) 

The Castilian army, swelled by these daily au^entations, 
varied in its amount, according to different estimates, from 
sixty to ninety thousand men. Throughout this immense host 
the most perfect discipline was maintained. Gkiming was 
restrained by ordinances interdicting the use of dice and 
cards, of which the lower orders were passionately fond. 
Blasphemy was severely punished. Prostitutes, the common 
pest of a camp, were excluded; and so entire was the subordi- 
nation, that not a knife was drawn, and scarcely a brawl 
ocfcurred, says the historian, among the motley multitude. 
Besides the higher ecclesiastics who attended tne court, the 
«amp was well supplied with holy men, priests, friars, and the 
chaplains of the great nobility, who performed the exercises 
•of religion in their respective quarters with all the pomp 

(1) Palgar, Reyes CatdUcos, cap. 87— 89.— Benuildez, Reyes Catdlicos, MH, 
cap. 84. 
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and splendour of the Koman Catliolio worship ; exalting the 
imag:inations of the soldiers into the high devotional feeling 
which became those who were fighting the battles of the 
Cross. (1) 

Hithexto Ferdinand, relying on the blockade, and yielding to 
the queen's desire to spare the lives of her soldiers, had formed 
no regular plan of assault upon the town. But as the season 
rolled on without the least demonstration of submission on the 
part of the besieged, he resolved to storm the woijcs, which, if 
attended by no other consequences, might at least serve to 
distress the enemy, and hasten .the hour of surrender. Large 
wooden towers on rollers were accordingly constructed, and * 
provided with an apparatus of drawbridges and ladders, which, 
when brought near to the ramparts, would o^en a descent into 
the city. Galleries were also wrought, some lor the purpose of 
peneteating into the place, and otners to sap the foundations 
of the walls. The whole of these operations was placed under 
the direction of Francisco Eamirez, the celebrated engineer of 
Madrid. 

But the Moors anticipated the completion of these formidable 
preparations hy a biisk weU-concerted attack on aU points of 
the Spanish Imes. They countermined the assailants, and, 
encountering them in the subterraneous passages, drove them 
back, and demolished the framework of the galleries. At the 
same time, a little squadron of armed vessels, which had been 
riding in safety under the guns of the city, pushed out and 
engaged the Spanish fleet. Thus the battle raged with fire and 
sword, above and under ground, along the ramparts, the ocean 
and the land at the same time. Even Pulgar cannot with- 
hold his tribute of admiration to this unconquerable spirit 
in an enemy, wasted by all the extremities of famine and 
fatigue. " Who does not marvel," he says, " at the bold 
heart of these infidels in battle, their prompt obedience 
to their chiefs, their dexterity in the wiles of war, their 
patience imder privation, and undaunted perseverance in their 
purposes?" (2) 

A circumstance occurred in a sortie from the city, indicatinop 
a trait of character worth recording. A noble Moor, named 
Abrahen Zenete, fell in with a number of Spanish children who 
had wandered from their quarters. Without injuring them, he 
touched them gently with the handle of his lance, saying, ** Get 
ye gone, varlete, to your mothers." On being rebuked by his 
comrades, who inquired why he had let them escape so easily, he 
replied, " Because I^ saw no beard upon their chins." An 
example of magnanimity," says the curate of Los Falacios, 

(1) Bemaldez, Bejrea CatdUcos, MS. cap. 87.— Pulgar, Reyes CatxSUcos, 
cap. 71. 

(8) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. pp. 387, 338.— Pidgar, Reyef 
CRA6Iicos, cap. 80.--Caro de Torres, Ordenes MUitaren, fol. 83, 83. 
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'* truly wonderful in a heathen, and which might have i^eoted 
credit on a Chriatian hidalgo." (1) 

But no yirtue nor valonr could avail the unfortunate Malagans 
against the overwhelming force of their enemies, who, driving 
them back from every point, compelled them, after a desperate 
struggle of six hours, to shelter themselves within the defences 
of the town. The Christians followed up their success. A mine 
was sprung near a tower, connected by a bridge of four arches 
with the main works of the place. The Moors, scattered and 
intimidated by the explosion, retreated across the bridge ; and 
the Spaniards, carrying the tower, whose guns completely 
enfUaded it, obtained possession of this important pass into 
the beleaguered city. For these and other signal services during 
the siege, Francisco Ramirez, the master of the ordnance, 
received the honours of knighthood from the hand of King 
Ferdinand. (2) 

The citizens of Malaffa, dismayed at beholding the enemy 
established in their defences, and fainting under exhaustion 
from a siege which had already lasted more than three months, 
now began to murmur at the obstinacy of the ^:arrison, and to 
demand a capitulation. Their magazines of gram were emptied, 
and for some weeks they had been compelled to devour the flesh 
of horses, dogs, cats, and even the boiled hides of these animals, 
or, in default of other nutriment, vine-leaves dressed with oil, 
and leaves of the palm-tree, pounded fine, and baked into a 
6ort of cake. In consequence of this loathsome and unwhole- 
some diet, diseases were engendered. Multitudes were seen 
dying about the streets. Many deserted to the Spanish camp, 

(1) Pulgar, Reyes Cat61icoe, cap. 9l--'Bemaldez, Reyes Cfttdlicos, MS. 
cap. 84. The honest exdamation ci the Curate brixigs to nund the aimilar 
eacomiom cf the old Moorish ballad,— 

" CabaUeros Granadinos, 
Aunque Moros, hijosdalgo." 
— Hyta, Gnerras de Granada, torn. i. p. 257. 

(2) There is no older well-authenticated account of the employment c^ 
gunpowder in mining in European warfare, so for as I am aware, tiian this 
by Ramirez. Tirabo8<^, indeed, refers, on the authority of another writer, to 
a work in the library of the Academy of Siena, compost by one Francisco 
Giorgio, architect of the duke of Urbino, about 1480, in which that person 
claims the merit c^ the invention. (Letteratura Italiana, tom. vi. p. 370.) 
The whole statement is obviously too loose to warrant any such conclusion. 
The Italian historians notice the use of gui^towder mines at the siege of the 
little town of Serezandlo in Tuscany, by the Genoese, in 1487, precisely con- 
temporaneous with the siege of Malaga. (Machiavelli, Istcnrie Florentine, 
lib. 8.— Guicdardini, Istoria d'ltalia; Milano, 1803; torn. iii. lib. 6.) This 
singular coincidence, in nations having then but little intercourse, would seem 
to infer some common origin of greater antiquity. However this may be, the 
writers of both nations are agreed in ascribing the first successful use of such 
mines on any extended scale to the celebrated Spanish engineer Pedro 
Navarro, when serving under Gonsalvo of Cordova, in his Italian campaigns 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century.— Gvdcdardini, ubi supra. — Paolo 
Giovio, De Vit& Magni Gonsalvi (Vitn Dlustrium Vironim, Basihae, 1678;, 
lib. 2.— Aleson, Annales de Navatia, torn. v. Ub. 35, cap. )S. 
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eager to barter their liberty for bread ; and the oity exhibited 
all the extremes of squalid and disg^asting wretchedness, bred 
by pestilence and famine among an over-crowded population, 
llie sufferings of the citizens softened the stem heart of the 
alcayde, Hamet Zeli, who at length yielded to their importuni- 
ties, ana, withdrawing his forces into the Oebalfaro, consented 
that the Malagans should make the best terms they could with 
their conqueror. 

A deputation of the principal inhabitants, with an eminent 
merchant, named AliDordux, at their head, was then despatched 
to the Christian quarters, with the offer of the city to capitulate 
on the same liberal conditions which had been uniformly 

f ranted by the Spaniards. The king refused to admit the em- 
assy into his presence, and haughtily answered through the 
commander of Leon, " that these terms had been twice offered 
to the people of Malaga, and rejected ; that it was top late for 
them to stipulate conditions, and nothing now remained but to 
abide by those which he, as their conqueror, should vouchsafe 
to them." (1) 

Eerdinanas answer spread general consternation throughout 
Malaga. The inhabitants saw too plainly that nothing was to 
be hoped from an appeal to sentiments of humanity. After a 
tumultuous debate, the deputies were despatched a second time 
to the Christian camp, charged with propositions in which con- 
cession was mingled with menace. They represented that the 
severe response of King Ferdinand to the citizens had rendered 
them desperate. That, however, they were willing to resign to 
him their fortifications, their city, in short, their proi)erty of 
every description, on his assurance of their personal security 
and freedom. If he refused this, they would take their Chris- 
tian captives, amounting to five or six hundred, from the 
dungeons in which they lay, and han^ them like dogs over the 
battlements; and then, placing their old men, women, and 
ohildren in the fortress, they would set fire to the town, and cut 
a way for themselves through their enemies, or fall in the 
attempt. " So," they continued, " if you gain a victory, it 
shall be such a one as shall make the name of Malaga ring 
throughout the world, and to ages yet unborn ! " Feroinand, 
unmoved by these menaces, coolly replied, that he saw no 
occasion to change his former determination ; but they might 
rest assured, if mej harmed a single hair of a Christian, he 
would put every soul in the place, man, woman, and child, to 
the sword. 

The anxious people, who thronged forth to meet the embassy 
on its return to the city, were overwhelmed with the deepest 
gloom at its ominous tidings. Their fate was now sealed. 

(1) Cardoone, Hist. d'AMque et d'Espi^Tie, torn. iii. p. 296.— L. Marineo, 
Oosas MemCTables, fol. 175.— Rades 7 Andiada, Las Tres Ordenes, fol. 64. — 
Pulgar, Re^^ Qat61icos, cap. 98.--B«riialde2, R^«8 Cat61icos, MS. cap. 85. 
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Every ayenue to hope seemed closed by the stem response of 
the victor. Yet hope -will still linger; and althon^fh there 
were some frantic enough to nrge the execution of their despe- 
rate menaces, the greater number of the inhabitants, and among 
them those most considerable for wealth and influence, pre- 
ferred the chance of Ferdinand's clemency to certain, irretrie- 
vable ruin. 

For the last time, therefore, the deputies issued from the 
gates of the city, charged with ka. epistle to the sovereigns from 
their imfortunate countrymen; in whidi, after deprecating 
their anger, and lamenting their own blind obstinacy, they re- 
minded their highnesses of the liberal terms which their an- 
cestors had granted to Cordova, Antequera, and other cities, 
after a defence as pertinacious as their own. Thev expatiated 
on the fame which the sovereigns had esteblished by the gene- 
rous poUcy of their past conqueste, and, appealing to their 
mag^nanimitv, concluded with submitting themselves, their 
faxmlies, ana their fortunes to their disposal. Twenty of the 
principsd citizens were then delivered up as hosta^s for the 
peaceable demeanour of the city until ite occupation by the 
Spaniards. ** Thus," says the curate of Los Palacios, " did the 
Almighty harden the heaits of these heathen, like to thos^ of 
the Egyptians, in order that they might receive the full wages 
of the manifold oppressions which they had wrought on his 
people from the davs of King Eoderic to the present time ! "(1) 

Chi the appointed day, the commander of Leon rode through 
the gates of Mala^, at the head of his well-appointed chivalry, 
and took possession of the alcazaba, or lower citadel. The 
troops were then posted on their respective stations along the 
fortifications, and the banners of Christian Spain triumphantly 
unfurled from the towers of the city, where the crescent had 
been displayed for an uninterrupted period of nearly eight 
centuries. 

The first act was to purify the town from the numerous dead 
bodies, and other of^nsive matter, which had accumulated 
during this long siege, and la^r festering in the streets, poison- 
ing the atmosphere. The principal mosque was next conse- 
crated with due solemnity to the service of Santa Maria de la 
Encamacion. Crosses and bells, the symbols of Christian 
worship, were distributed in profusion among tiie sacred edi- 
fices ; where, says the Catholic chronicler last quoted, ** the 

(1) Pulgar, Reyes Cat^Iicos, cap. 93.— Cardonne, Hist. (l*AMqae et d'Bs- 
pagn^e, torn. iii. p. 996. The Arabic historians state, that Malaga was betrayed 
by All Dordux, who admitted the Spaniards into the castle while the citizens 
were debating on Ferdinand's terms. (See Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, 
torn. iii. cap. 39-) The letter of the inhabitants, quoted at length by Pulgar, / 
would seem to be a refutation of this. And yet there are good grounds for 
suspecting false play on the part of the ambassaidor Dorduz, since the Gastilian 
writers adGooit that he was exempted, with forty of his Mends, from the doom 
of slavexy and f ozfeiture of property puraed upon his f ellow-citizenB« - 
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celestial mosio of their chimes, sounding at every hour of the 
day and night, caused perpetual torment to the ears of the 
infidel."(l) 

On the eighteenth dav of August^ heing somewhat more than 
three months from the date of opening trenches, Ferdinand and 
Isahella made their entrance into the conquered citj, attended 
by the court, the clergy, and the whole of their military array. 
Tne procession moved in solemn state up the principal streets, 
now deserted, and hushed in ominous silence, to the new cathe- 
dral of St. Mary, where mass was performed; and, as the 
glorious anthem of the Te Deum rose for the firat time within 
its ancient walls, the sovereigns, together with the whole army, 
prostrated themselves in grateful adoration of the Lord of 
hosts, who had thus reins&ted them in the domains of their 
ancestors. 

The most affecting incident was afforded by the multitude of 
Christian captives, who were rescued from the Moorish dun- 
geons. They were brought before the sovereigns, with their 
Cmbs heavily manacled, their beards descending to their waists, 
and their saUow visages emaciated by captivity and famine. 
Every eye was suffused with tears at the spectacle. Many re- 
cognised their ancient friends, of whose fate they had long been 
ignorant. Some had lingered in captivity ten or iifteen years ; 
and among them were several belonging to the best families in 
Spain. On entering the presence, they would have testified 
their gratitude by throwing themselves at the feet of the sove- 
reigns; but the latter, raising them up and mingling their 
tears with those of the liberated captives, caused their fetters 
to be removed, and, after administering to their necessities, 
dismissed them with liberal presents. (2) 

The fortress of Gebalfaro surrendered on the day after the 
occupation of Malaga by the Spaniards. The gallant Zegri 
chieftain Hamet Zeli was loaded with chains; and being 
asked why he had persisted so obstinately in his rebellion, 
boldly answered, " Because I was commissioned to defend the 
place to Uie last extreinity ; and, if I had been properly sup- 
ported, I would have died sooner than surrender now ! " 

The doom of the vanquished was now to be pronounced. On 
entering the city, orders had been issued to the Spanish soldiery, 
prohibiting them under the severest penalties from molesting 
either the persons or property of the inhabitants. These latter 
were directed to remain in their respective mansions with a 
guard set over them, while the cravings of appetite were sup- 

(1) Bemaldez, R^es CatdUcos, MS. cap. 85. — ^The reader may remember 
Don Quixote's rebuke of Master Peter, the unlucky puppet-man, for violating 
historical accuracy by introducing bells into his Moorish pantomime.— Part 2, 
cap. 26. 

(2) Carbajal, whose meagre annals have scarcely any merit beyond that of a 
mere chronological table, postpones the surrender till September, — Anales, 
Wko }487>— Marmol, Rebeliou de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. }4. 
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plied bf a liberal diatribniion of food. At length, the whole 
populstioa of the city, ootnpreheiuliiig ever; age and sex, was 
(Kimmanded to repair to the ^reat court- joid of the Aloazsba. 
whiiih won overlooked on all Bides by lofty ramparts garriaonea 
by the Spanish soldiery. To this plaoe, the soene of many a 
Moorish tritunph, where the spoil of the border foray had be^i 
oft^D dmpkyed, noA which still might be emblazoned with the 
tropiiv ol many a (.'iiiistian banner, the people of Malaga now 
' ' ' ' Ab the multitude Bwarmed throogh the 



ti!' IS. i.:.i d ,..:j uoding apprehenBionB of their fate, they 
wnmg their handa. Bud, raising their eveB to keaTen, utt«red. 
the moat piteous lamentations. " Malaga l" they cried. 



_ . . . led and beautiful city, how are thy aoub about to for- 
sake thee 1 Could not thj; soil, on wHoh they first drew breath, 
he suffered to bo^er them in death ? Where is now the atrangth 
of thy towers, where the beauty of thy edifices ! The strength 
of thj walls, alas, oould not avail thy children, for thay had 
sorely displeased their Creator. What ehdl become of thy old 
mim and thy matronB, or of thy young maidens deUoittely nur- 
tured within thy halls, when thef shall feel the iron yoke of 
bondage } Can thy barbarous conquerors without remorse thus 
tear asunder the dearest ties of life ?" Such are the melancholy 
strains in whioh the CastiUan ahronieler has given utterance to 
the BOITOWB of the captive aity.(l] 

The dreadful doom of slavery was denounced on the assembled 
multitude. One third was t« be transported into Africa in 
exchange for an equal number of Christian captives detained 
there ; and all, who had relatives or friends in this predioa- 
ment, were reg^uired to furnish a specification of them. Another 
third was appropriated to reimhurse the state for the expenses 
of the war. The remainder were to be distributed as presents 
at home and abroad. Thus, one hundred of the flower of the 
African warriors were sent to the pope, who incorporated them 
into his guard, and ODQvert«d them all in the course of the 
Tear, savs the curate of Los Falacios. into very good Christians. 
Fifty 01 the most beautiful Moorish girls were presented bv 
Isabella to the queen of Naples, thirty to the gneen of Portugal, 
others to the ladies of her court ; and the residua of both sexes 
were portioned among the nobloB, cavaliers, and inferior memberB 
of the army, according to their respective rank and seTvioea.(S] 
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As it was apprehended that the Malayans, rendered desperate 
by the prospect of a hopeless, interminable captivity, might 
deslroy or secrete their jewels, plate, and other precions effects, 
in which this wealthy oit^ abounded, rather than suffer them 
to fall into the hands of their enemies, Ferdinand devised a 
politic expedient for. preventing it. He proclaimed, that he 
would receive a certain sum, if paid within nine months, as the 
ransom of the whole population, and that their personal effects 
should be admitted in part payment. This sum averaged about 
thirty doblas a head, including in the estimate all those who 
might die before the determination of the period assigned. The 
ransom, thus stipulated, proved more than the unhappy people 
could raise, either by themselves, or agents employed to solicit 
contributions among their brethren of Granada and AMca ; at 
the same time, it so far deluded their hopes, that they gave 
in a full inventory of their effects to the treasury. By this 
shrewd device, Ferdinand obtained completo possession both of 
the persons and proper^ of his victims. (1) 

Malaga was computed to contain from eleven to fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, exclusive of several tiiousand foreign auxili- 
aries, within its gates at the time of surrender. One cannot, at 
this day, read the melancholy details of its story without 
feelings of horror and indignation. It is impossible to vindicate 
the dreadful sentence passed on this unfortunate people for a 
display of heroism which should have excited admiration in 
every generous bosom. It was obviously most repugnant to 
Isabella's natural disposition, and must be admitted to leave a 
stain on her memory which no colouring of history can conceal. 
It may find some palliation, however, in the bigotry of the age, 
the more excusable in a woman, whom education, general ex- 
ample, and natural distrust of herself, accustomed to rely, in 
matters of conscience, on the spiritual guides, whose piety and 
professional learning seemed to qualuy them for the trust. 
Even in this v^ry transaction she fell far short of the sugges- 
tions of some of her counsellors, who urged her to put every 
inhabitant without exception to the sword ; which, they affirmed., 
would be a just requital of their obstinate rebellion, and would 
prove a wholesome warning to others ! We are not told who 
the advisers of this precious measure were; but the whole ex- 
perience of this reign shows that we shall scarcely wrong the 
olergv much by imputing it to them, lliat their arguments 
could warp so enlightened a mind as that of Isabella fiom the 
natural principles of justice and humanity, furnishes a remark- 

(1) Bemaldez, R^es Cat61icos, MS. cap. R".— L. Mariueo, Cosas Memo- 
rabies, fol. 176.— Conde, Dominacion de I08 Araf>e8, torn. Ui. p. 338. — 
Cardonne, Hist. d'Afriqae et d'Espagne, torn. iii. p, 296.— Carbajal, Anales, 
MS^ ano 1487. Not a word of comment escapes the Castilian historians 
on this merciless rigotur of the conqueror towards the vanquished. It is 
evident that FenUnand did no violence to the feeling^s uf his orOiodox subjects. 
Tacendo clamant. 
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able proof of the ascendancy which the priesthood nsnrped over 
the most gifted intellects, and of their gross abnse of it, before 
the Reformation, by breaking the seals set on the sacred 
volume, opened to mankind the nncormpted channel of divine 
truth. (1] 

The mte of Malaga may be said to have decided that of 
Granada. The latter was now shut out from the most important 

Sorts along her coast ; and she was environed on every ^oint of 
er territory by her warlike foe, so that she could hardly hope 
more from subsequent efforts, however strenuous and united, 
than to postpone the inevitable hour of dissolution. The cruel 
treatment of Malaga was the prelude to the long series of per- 
secutions which awaited the wretched Moslems in the land of 
their ancestors ; in that land, over which the '* star of Islamism," 
to borrow their own metaphor, had shone in full brightness for 
nearly eight centuries, but where it was now fast descending 
amid clouds and tempests to the horizon. 

The first care of the sovereigns was directed towards re- 
peopling the depopulated city with their own subjects. Houses 
and lands were freely granted to such as woula settle there. 
Numerous towns and vfllages, with a wide circuit of territory, 
were placed under its civil jurisdiction, and it was made the 
head of a diocese embracing most of the recent conquests in the 
south and west of Granada. These inducements, combined 
with the natural advantages of position and climate, soon 
caused the tide of Christian population to flow into the deserted 
city ; but it was very long before it again reached the degree of 
commercial consequence to which it had been raised By the 
Moors. (2) 

After these salutary arrangements, the Spanish sovereigns 
led back their victorious legions in triumph to Cordova ; whence 
dispersing to their various homes, they prepared, by a winter's 
repose, for new campaigns and more brilliant conquests. 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 87. — Bleda, Cor6nica, lib. 5, cap. 
15. Aboat four hundred and fifty Moorish Jews were ransomed by a 
wealthy Israelite of Castile for 27,000 doblas of gold : a proof that the 
Jewish stock was one which thrived amidst persecution. It is scarcdy 
possible that the circumstantial Pulgar should have omitted to notice so 
important a fact as the scheme of the Moorish ransom, had it occurred. 
It is still more improbable that the honest curate of Los Palados should have 
fabricated it. Any one who attempts to reconcile the discrepancies oi con. 
temporary historians even, will have Lord Orford*8 exclamation to his son 
Horace brought to his mind ten times a day : ** Oh t read me not history, for 
that 1 know to be false." 

(2) Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 94. — In July, 1501, we find a royal 
ordinance authorising an immunity from various taxes and other important 
privileges, to Malaga and its territory, for the further encouragement of 
population in the conquered city.— Col. de C6dulas, tom. vi. No. 321. 
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peril. Some feeble demonstration of suoli a movement was 
made at Ghiadix^ but it was easily disoonoerted. Indeed, El 
Zagal was kept in check bv the fear of leaying his own terri- 
tory open to his rival, should he march against the Christians. 
Abdallah, in the mean while, lay inaotiye m Granada, incurring: 
the odium and contempt of his people, who stigmatised him as 
a Christian in heart, and a pensioner of the Spanish soyereig^ns. 
Their discontent gradually swelled into a rebellion, which was 
suppressed by him with a severity that at length induced a 
sullen acquiescence in a rule which, however inglorious, was at 
least attended with temporary 8ecurity.(l) 

While the camp lay before Baza, a singular mission was 
received from the sultan of Egypt, who haid been solicited by 
the Moors of Granada to interpose in their behalf with the 
Spanish sovereigns. Two Franciscan friars, members of a 
relipfious community in Palestine, were bearers of despatches, 
which, after remonstrating with the sovereigns on their perse- 
cution of the Moors, contrasted it with the protection uniformly 
extended by the sultan to the Christians in his dominions. 
The communication concluded with menacing a retaliation of 
similar severities on these latter, unless the sovereigns desisted 
from their hostilities towards Granada. 

Prom the camp, the two ambassadors proceeded to Jaen, 
where they were received by the queen with all the deference 
due to their holy profession, which seemed to derive additional 
sanctit^r from the spot in which it was exercised. The me- 
nacing import of the sultan's communication, however, had no 
power to shake the purposes of Ferdinand and Isabella, who 
made answer, that thev had uniformly observed the same ]^oHcy 
in regard to their Mainometan as to their Christian subjects ; 
but that they could no longer submit to see their ancient and 
rightful inheritance in the hands of strangers ; and that, if 
these latter would consent to live under their rule as true and 
loyal subjects, they should experience the same paternal indul- 
gence which had been shown to their brethren. With this 
answer the reverend emissaries returned to the Holy Land, 
accompanied by substantial marks of the roval favour, in a 
yearly pension of one thousand ducats, which tne ^ueen settled 
in perpetuity on their monastery, together with a richly 
embroidered veil, the work of her own fair hands, to be sus- 

S ended over the Holy Sepulchre. The sovereignas subsequently 
espatched the learned Peter Martyr as their envoy to the 
Moslem court, in order to explain their proceedings more at 
length, and avert any disastrous consequences from- the Chris- 
tian residents. (2) 

(1) Conde, Dominacion de log Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 40.— Mariana, Hist, de 
Espana, torn. ii. Ub. 25, cap. 12.»-Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 111. 

(S) Palgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 112.— Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. 
TiU. p. 86. 

y2 
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along the southern slant of the coast as far as Almeria; 
whence, after experiencing some rooffh treatment from a sortie 
of tibe garrison, he marched b^ a northerly circuit on Baza, for 
the purpose oi reconnoitring its position, as his numbers were 
altogether inadeq^uate to its sie^e. A division of the army 
under the marauis duke of Cadiz suffered itself to be drawn 
here into an amouscade by the wily old monarch El Zajg^al, who 
la^ in Baza with a siTong force. After extricating his troops 
with some difB.culty and loss from this i)erilous predicament, 
Ferdinand retreated on his own dominions by the way of 
Huescar, where he disbanded his army, and withdrew, to offer 
up his devotions at the cross of Caravaca. The campaign, 
though si^alised by no brilliant achievement, and indeed 
clouofed with some slight reverses, secured the surrender of a 
considerable number ot fortresses and towns of inferior note.(l) 

The Moorish chief. El Zas^al, ela.ted by his recent sucoess, 
made frequent forays into the Christian territories, sweeping 
off the flocks, herds, and growing crops of the husbandman ; 
while the garrisons of Almeria and Salobrena, and the bold 
inhabitants of the valley of Purchena, poured a similar devas- 
tating warfare oyer the eastern borders oi Granada into Murcia^ 
To meet this pressure, the Spanish sovereigns reinforced the 
frontier with additional levies under Juan de Benavides and 
Garcilasso de la Yega ; while Christian knights, whose prowess 
is attested in many a Moorish lay, flocked there from all quar- 
ters, as to the theatre of war. 

During the following winter, of 1488, Ferdinand and Isabella 
occupied themselves with the interior government of Castile, 
and particularly the administration of justice. A commission 
was specially appointed to supervise the conduct of the oorregi- 
dors and subordinate magis^tes, " so that every one," says 
Pulgar, "was most careful to discharge his daty faithfully, in 
order to escape the penalty which was otherwise sure to over- 
take him."(2) 

(1) Ferreras, Hist. d*Espag:ne, torn. viii. p. 76.— Pnlgar, Reyes Catdlioos, 
cap. 98.— Zaniga, Annales de Seyflla, p. 402.— Cardonne, Hist. d'Afriqae et 
d*£spagne, torn. iii. pp. 298, 299.— Carbt^al, Anales, MS.aiio 1488. 

(2) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. Ui. pp. 239, 240. — Palgar, Reyes 
Catdlicos, cap. 100, 101.— During the preceding year, wldle the court was at 
Murcia, we find one of the examples of prompt and serere exercise of justice, 
wliich sometimes occur in this reign. One of tiie tayal collectors haying been 
resisted and personally maltreated by the alcayde of Salvatienna, a place 
belonging to the crown, and by the alcalde of a territorial court of the duke of 
Alra, the queen caused one of the royal Judges privately to enter into the 
place, and take cognisance of the afhdr. The latter, after a brief investigation, 
commanded the alcayde to be hung up over his own fortoess, and the alcalde 
to be delivered over to the court <a Chancery at Valladolid, who ordered his 
right hand to be amputated, and banished him the realm. This summazy 
Justice was perhaps necessary in a community that might be said to be in 
transition from a state of barbarism to that of civilisation, and had a salutary 
effect in proving to the people that no rank was elevated enough to ndse tti9 
offender above the law,— Pulgar, cap. 99. 
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gyrises the oamp hospital of the queen, then a novelty in war ; 
wnioh, he says, " is so profasely supplied with medical attend- 
ants, apparatus, and whatever may oontrihute to the restora- 
tion or solace of the sick, that it* is scarcely surpassed in these 
respects by the magnificent establishments of Milan." (1) 

During the £ve months which the siege had now lasted, the 
weather had proved uncommonly propitious to the Spaniards, 
being for the most part of a bland and equal temperature, 
while the sultry heats of midsummer were mitigated by cool 
and moderate showers. As the autumnal season advanced, 
however, the clouds began to settle heavily around the moun- 
tains ; and at length one of those storms predicted by the people 
of Baza, burst forth with incredible fury, pouring a volume of 
waters down the rocky sides of the sierra, wnich, mingling with 
those of the vega, inundated the camp of the besiegers, and 
swept away most of the frail edifices constructed for the use of 
the common soldiery. A still greater calamity befel them in 
the dilapidation of the roads, which, broken up or worn into 
deep gullies by the force of the waters, were rendered perfectlv 
impassable. All communication was of course suspended with 
Jaen, and a temporary interruption of the convoys filled the 
camp with consternation. This disaster, however, was speedily 
repaired by the queen, who, with an energy always equal to the 
occasion, caused six thousand pioneers to oe at once employed 
in reconstructing the roads ; the rivers were bridged over, 
causeways new-laid, and two separate passes opened througn 
the mountains, by which the convoys might visit the camp, 
and return without interrapting each other. At the same time, 
the queen bought up immense quantities of firain from all parts 
of Andalusia, which she caused to be ground in her own mills ; 
and when the roads, which extended more than seven leagues 
in length, were completed^ fourteen thousand mules miffht be 
seen daily traversing the sierra laden with supplies, whicnfrom 
that time forward were poured abundantiy, and with the most 
perfect regularity into the camp. (2) 

IsabeUa^s next care was to assemble new levies of troops, to 
relieve or reinforce those now in the camp ; and the alacrity 
with which all orders of men from every Quarter of the king- 
dom answered her summons is worthy of remark. ' But her 
chief solicitude was to devise expedients for meeting the enor- 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Catblicos, MS.— Peter Martyr, Optu Epiat. lib. 3, 
epist. 73, 80. — Pulgar, Reyes Cat^Ucos, cap. 113, lU, 117-— Gaxibay, Com- 
pendio, torn. il. p. 6iS7.>~Bleda, Cor<Snica, p. 64. The plagrae, which fell 
heavily this year on some parts of Andalusia, does not appear to have attacked 
the camp, which Bleda imputes to the healing influence of the Spanish 
sovereigns, " whose good faith, religion, and virtue banished the contagion 
fhnoQ their army, where it must otherwise have prevailed.'* Personal comforts 
and cleanliness of the scddiers, though not quite so miraculous a cause, m«j 
be considered perhi^ fall as efficacious. 

(S) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. a, epIat. /s.^Fulgar, Reyes Cat^Ucos, 
cap. llG. 
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paign was the reduction of Baza, the capital of that division of 
the empire which belonged to £1 Zagal. Besides this important 
city, that monarch's dominions embraced the wealthy seaport 
of Almeria, Gnadiz, and numerous other towns and Villages of 
less consequence, together with the mountain region of the 
Alpuxarras, rich in mineral wealth ; whose inhabitants, famous 
for the perfection to which they had carried the silk manufac- 
ture, were equally known for tneir enterprise and courage in 
war ; so that El Zagal's division comprehended the most potent 
and opulent portion of the empire. (1) 

In the spring of 1489 the Castilian court passed to Jaen, at 
which place the queen was to establish her residence, as pre- 
senting the most favourable point of communication with the 
invading army. Ferdinand advanced as far as Sotogordo, 
where, on the 27th of May, he put himself at the head of a 
numerous force, amounting to about fifteen thousand horse and 
eighty thousand foot, including i>ersons of every description ; 
among whom was gathered, as usual, that chivalrous array of 
nobility and knighthood, who, with stately and well-a|)pointed 
retinues, were accustomed to follow the royal standard in these 
crusades. (2) 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 91.— Zurita, Anales, torn. !▼. fol. 
354. — Bleda, Cordnica, fol. 607. — Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, torn. ii. fol. 307. 
Such was the scarcity of grain, that the prices hi I489i quoted by Ber- 
naldez, are double those of the preceding: year. Both Abarca and Zuilta 
mention the report, that four-fifths of the whole population were swept 
away by the pestilence of 1488. Zurita finds more difficulty in swallowing- 
this monstrous statement than Father Abarca, whose i4;>petite for the 
marvellous appears to have been fully equal to that of most of his calling: in 
Spain. 

(2) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. 2, epist. 70.— Pulg:ar, Reyes Cat61icos, cap. 
104. It may not be amiss to specify the names of the most diBting:uished 
cavalio^ who usually attended the king in these Moorish wars ; the heroic 
ancestors of many a noble house still extant in Spain. 

Alonso de Cardbxas, master of Saint Jago. 

Juan dx Zunioa, master of Alcantara. 

Juan Garcia dk Padilla, master of Calatrava. 

R0DR100 PoNCi OK Leon, marquis duke of Cadiz. 

Enrique de Guzman, duke of Medina Sidonia. 

Prdko Manrique, duke of Majera. 

Juan Pachbco, duke of Escalona, marquis of Yillena. 

Juan Pihentxl, count of Benavente. 

Fadrique de Toledo, son of the duke of Alva. 

DiSGO Fernandez de Cordova, count of Cabra. 

Gomez Alvarez de Fioueroa, count of Feria. 

Alvaro Tbllez Giron, count of Urena. 

Juan de Si lva, count c^Cifuentes. 

Fadrique Enriquez, addantado of Andalusia. 

Alonso Fernandez de Cordova, lord of AguUar. 

Oonsalvo de Cordova, brother of the last, known afterwards as tlM 

Great Captain. 
Luis Porto-Carrkro, lord of Palma. 
GuTiEZRB DE Cardknas, first commander of Leoii. 
Pedro Fern and kz de Velasco, count of Haroi constable of CastJle, 
Bkltban OB LA CuBVA, dttke of Albuquerque, 
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The first point against wHcli operations were directed was 
the strong post of Cuxar, two leagues onl^r from Baza, which 
sorrendeied/ after a brief but desperate resistance. The occu- 
pation of this place, and some adjacent fortresses, left the 
approaches open to El Zagal's capital. As the Spanish army 
toiled up the heights of the mountain barrier which towers 
above Baza on the west, their advance was menaced by clouds 
of Moorish light troops, who poured down a tempest of mudset- 
balls and arrows on their heads. These, however, were quickly 
dispersed by the advancing vanguard ; and the Spaniards, as 
they gained the summits ot the hills, beheld the lordly city of 
Baza, reposing in the shadows of the bold sierra that stretches 
towards the coast, and lyin^ in the bosom of a fruitful vallev, 
extending eight lea^ries m length, and three in breadth. 
Through this valley flowed the waters of the Ghiadalenthi and 
the Guadalquiton, whose streams were conducted by a thousand 
canaJs over the siirface of the veg^. In the jnidst of the plain, 
adjoining the suburbs, might be descried the orchard or g^en, 
as it was termed, of Baza, a league in length, covered with a 
thick growth of wood, and with numerous villas and pleasure- 
houses of the wealthy citizens, now converted into garrison 
fortresses. The suburos were encompassed by a low mud wall ; 
but the fortifications of the city were of uncommon strength. 
The place, in addition to ten thousand troops of its own, was 
garrisoned by an equal number from Almeria; picked men, 
under the command of the Moorish prince Cidi Yahye, a rela- 
tive of El Zagal, who lay at this time in Guadiz« prepared to 
cover his own dominions against any hostile movement of his 
rival in Granada. These veterans were commissioned to defend 
the place to the last extremity ; and, as due time had been 
given for preparation, the town was victualled with fifteen 
months' provisions, and even the crops growing in the vega had 
been garnered before their prime, to save them &om the hands 
of the enemy. (1) 

The first operation, after the Christian army had encamped 
before the walls of Baza, was to get possession of the garden, 
without which it would be impossible to enforce a thorough 
blockade, since its labyrinth of avenues afforded the inhabitants 

DiKoo FiRNANDBz OK CosDOVA, slcayde of the royal pages, afterwards 

marquis of Comaras. 
Alvaro dk Zunioa, duke of B^ar. 
Inioo Lopbz dk Mbndoza, count of Tendilla, afterwords marquis of 

Mondcjar. 
Luis dk Ckrda, duke of Medina Celi. 
Ivioo LoPBZ UK Mbndoza, marquis of Santillana, second diikc ot In-. 

fontado. 
Garcilasso dk la Vboa, lord of Batras. 

(1) Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. fol. 36o.— Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, 
torn. iii. p. 241.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. 2, epist. 70.— £stradfl» 
Poblacion de Espana, tom. ii. fol. 239.— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. i, 
cap. l6t 
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abundant facilities of communioation with the surroundizig 
country. The assault was intrusted to the grand master of 
St. James, supported by the principal cavaliers, and the king^, 
in person. Their reception by the enemy was such as gave 
them a foretaste of the perils and desperate daring they were to 
encounter in the present sie^e. The broken surface of the 
ground, bewildered with intricate passes, and thickly studded 
with trees and edifices, was peculiarly favourable to the desul- 
tory and iUusory tactics of the Moors. The Spanish cavalij 
was brought at once to a stand ; the ground proving impracti- 
cable for it, it was dismounted, ana. led to the charge by its 
officers on foot. The men, however, were soon scattored f^ 
asunder from their banners and their leaders. Ferdinand, who 
from a central position endeavoured to overlook the field, with 
the design of supporting the attack on the points most re<}uir- 
ing it, soon lost sight of his columns amid the precipitous 
ravines, and the dense masses of foliage which everywhere 
intercepted the view. The combat was carried on, hand to 
hand, in the utmost confusion. Still the Spaniards pressed 
forward, and, after a desperate struggle for twelve hours, in 
which many of the bravest on both sides fell, and the Moslem 
chief, Keduan Zafarga, had four horses successively^ killed under 
him, the enemy were beaten back behind the mtrenchments 
that covered the suburbs, and the Spaniards, hastily construct- 
ing a defence of palisades, pitched their tents on the field of 
battled) . 

The following morning Ferdinand had the mortiflcatioii to 
observe that the ground was too much broken, and obstructed 
with wood, to afibrd a suitable place for a general encampment. 
To evacuate his position, however, in the face of the enemy, 
was a delicate manoeuvre, and must necessarily expose him to 
severe loss. This he obviated, in a great measure, by a fortunate 
stratagem. He commanded the tents nearest the town to be 
left standing, and thus succeeded in drawing off Ihe greater 
part of his forces before the enemy was aware of his intention. 

After regaining his former position, a council of war was 
summoned to deliberate on the course next to be pursued. The 
chiefs were filled with despondency as they revolved the diffi- 
culties of their situation. They almost despaired of enforcing 
the blockade of a place whose peculiar situation gave it sucn 
advantages. Even could this be efieoted, the camp would be 
exposed, they argued, to the assaults of a desperate garrison on 
the one hand, and of the populous city oi Quadix, hardly 
twenty miles distant, on the other; while the good iax^ of 

(1) Polgar, Reyes Cat^lieoe, cap. 106, 107.— -Conde, Dominadon delot Arabes, 
torn. iii. cap. 40.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epiat. 71. Polgar rdatea theae 
pajTtLculars with a perspicuity very difTerent from bis entangled narrattTe of 
some of the preceding operations m this wax. Both he and Martyr were 
present during the whole siege of Baza. 



ydXb the viotor. He raninded him, that the baleful horoiioope 
of Abdallah had piedicted the downfall of Granada, and that 
experience had abundantly Bhown how vain it was to stru^Ie 
against the tide of deatiny. The unfortunate monarch listenbd. 
Bays the jVi.i'' ■! il'-f ■ "'' ,uoh as movinB an. 

eyelid ; an < I . on, replied with the 

resimatiorj i! i i.:- 1:- ,■ 'in M i-,. 1 1-, " What Allah wills, 
he brings i<- ii!i,-s jn ]ii3f>wii »iiy. Ji;ul tiL' not deoreed the fall 
of Granada, l^is good Hwurd miglit have saved it i but his will 
be done ! " It was then arranged, that the principal dtlee of 
Almeria, Gmulix, and their dependencies, oonstitating the 
domain of VA /aeal, !^hoIIld bo tormally snirendered by that 
prinoe to I''i idiiianii mid I»abi.'liL<. who should instantly 
prooBod at ll.r hiLcl i;f llitir arijiy to take possession of 
thBm.(l) 

On the seventh day of December, therefore, the Spanish 
Hovereipis, without allowing themselres or their jaded troops 
any time for repose, marched out of the gates of Baza, Ein^ 
Ferdinand occupying the centre, and the queen the rear of the 
army. Iheir route lay aoross the most savage district of the 
long derra whidh stretches towards Almeria ; leading through 
many a narrow pass, which a handful of resolute Moors, says 
an eye-witness, might have made good against the whole Chris- 
tian army, over roountaina whose peaks were lost in clouis, 
and valleys whose depths were never warmed by a sun. The 
winds were exceedin^y bleak, and the weather mclement ; so 
that men, as well aa horses, exhausted by the fatigues of pre- 
vious service, were benumbed by the intense oold, and many of 
them frozen to death. Many more, losing their way iu the 
intricaeies of the sierra, would hare experienced the same 
miserable fat«, had it not been for the marqaia of Cadiz, whose 
tent was pitched on one of the loftiest hills, and who caused 
beaoon fires to be lighted around it, in order to guide the 
stragglers back to their quarters. 

At no great distance mm Almeria, Ferdinand was met, con- 
formably to the previous arrangement, by El Zagal, escorted 
by a numerous body of Moslem cavaliere. h'ra^inand com* 
manded his cobles to ride forward and reeeivB the Moorish 
prinoe. " His appearance," says Martyr, who was in the roval 
retinue, "touched my soul with (fiTripssMm ; T r, although a 
lawless barbarian, he >vns a king, and hud Ki\rn signal proofs 
of heroism." Kl Zagnl. without waiting to rci't'i/e the courte- 
sies of the Spanish lioblefi, threw himself from his horse, and 
advanced towards FtiLiinand with the de^ii^ii i>E kissing hia 
hand; but the latter, rebuking his follower^ t'ur their ' rua- 
tioitf " in allowing :;iiub lui act of li urn ilia tioii in the nnfortn- 

[ij Condi, Donlnsckin ds I« Aiabcs, toni. IU. cap. 4«.— BIMU, CDrtnica, 
p. B19.— BhbiUh, Rctu CmUUcoi, US, cap. in.— Munol, KeMllon it 
UoAcos, lib. I, np. to. 
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they Blight rely on her for the faithful discharge of hers, in 
furnishing them with all the requisite supplies. 

The exhilarating tone of this letter had an instantaneous 
effect, sileBiiing the scruples of th^ most timid and confirming^ 
the conddeMoe of the others. The soldiers in particular, who 
had received with dissatisfaction some intimation of what was 
passing in the council, welcomed it with general enthusiasm ; and 
every neart seemed now intent on furthering the wishes of 
their heroic queen by prosecuting the siege with the utmost 
vigour. 

The army was aocorcKngly distributed into two encampments ; 
one under the marquis duke of Cadiz, supported by the artil- 
lery, the other under ]Qnff Ferdinand on the opposite side of the 
city. Between the two lay the garden or orchard before men- 
tioned, extending a league in length; so that, in order to 
connect the works of the two camps, it became necessary to get 
iwssession of this contested ground, and to clear it of the heavy 
timber with which it was covered. 

This laborious operation was intrusted to the commander of 
Leon, and the work was covered by a detachment of seven 
thousand troops, posted in such a manner as to check the sallies 
of the garrison. Notwithstanding four thousand taladores, or 
pioneers, were employed in the task, the forest was so dense, 
and the sorties fr<»n the city so anno3ping, that the work of 
devastation did not advance more than ten paces a day, and was 
not completed before the expiration of seven weeks. When the 
ancient groves, so long ike ornament and protection of the 
city, were levelled te the ground, preparations were made for 
connecting tiie two camps by a deep trench, through which, 
the mountain waters were maae to flow ; while the borders were 
fortitied with palisades, constructed of the timber lately hewn, 
together with strong towers of mud or clay, arranged at regular 
intervals. In this manner the investment of the city was com- 
plete on the side of the vega.(l) 

As means of communication still remained open, however, 
by the opposite sierra, defences of similar stirength, consisting 
of two stone walls separated by a deep trench, were made to 
run along the rocky heights and ravines of the mountains untdl 
they touched the extremities of the fortifloations on the plain ; 
ana thus Baza was encompassed by an unbroken line of cir- 
cumvallation. 

In the progress of the laborious work, which occupied ten 
thousand men, under the indefatigable commander of Leon, 
for the space of two months, it would have been easy for the 
people of Guadix, or of Granada, by co-operation with the 
sallies of the besieged, to place the Christian army in great 

(1) Cardonne, Hist. d'Afrique et d'Espagne, torn. iii. p. 304.— Polgar, Reyes 
Cat<)licos, cap. I09>— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib, 2, eplst. 73.— Bemaldez, 
R^es Cat61icos, MS. cap. 92. 
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peril. Some feeble demonstratioii of such a moyement was 
made at Ghiadix, but it was easily disconcerted. Indeed, El 
Zagal was kept in obeck bv the fear of leaving his own terri- 
tory open to his rival, should he march against the Christians. 
Abdallah, in the mean while, lay inactive in Granada, incurring 
the odium and contempt of his people, who stigmatised him as 
a Christian in heart, and a pensioner of the Spanish sovereigns. 
Their discontent gradually swelled into a rebellion, which was 
suppressed by him with a severity that at length induced a 
sullen acquiescence in a rule which, however inglorious, was at 
least attended with temporary security. (1) 

While the camp lay before Baza, a singular mission was 
received from the sultan of Egypt, who hsid been solicited by 
the Moors of Granada to interpose in their behalf with the 
Spanish sovereigns. Two Franciscan friars, members of a 
reli^ous community in Palestine, were bearers of despatches, 
which, after remonstrating with the sovereigns on their perse- 
cution of the Moors, contrasted it with the protection uniformly 
extended by the sultan to the Christians in his dominions. 
The communication concluded with menacing a retaliation of 
similar severities on these latter, unless the sovereigns desisted 
from their hostilities towards Granada. 

Prom the camp, the two ambassadors proceeded to Jaen, 
where they were received by the queen with all the deference 
due to their holy profession, which seemed to derive additional 
sanctity from the spot in which it was exercised. The me- 
nacing imx)ort of the sultan's commxmication, however, had no 
power to shake the purposes of Ferdinand and Isabella, who 
made answer, that they had uniformly observed the same policy 
in regard to their Mahometan as to their Christian subjects ; 
but that they could no longer submit to see their ancient and 
rightful inheritance in the hands of strangers ; and that, if 
these latter would consent to live under their rule as true and 
loyal subjects, they should experience the same paternal indul- 
gence which had been shown to their brethren. With this 
answer the reverend emissaries returned to the Holy Land, 
accompanied by substantial marks of the royal favour, in a 
yearly pension of one thousand ducats, which tne ^ueen settled 
in perpetuity on their monastery, together with a richly 
embroidered veil, the work of her own mir hands, to be sus- 

S ended over tiie Holy Sepulchre. The sovereigns subsequently 
espatohed the learned Peter Martyr as their envoy to the 
Moslem court, in order to explain their proceedings more at 
length, and avert any disastrous consequences from- the Chris- 
tian residents. (2) 

(1) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 40.— Mariana, Hist, de 
Espana, torn. ii. lib. 25, cap. 12.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. Ul. 

(2) Palgar, Reyes Cat^Iicos, cap. 112.— Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn, 
▼iii. p. 88. 

y2 
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In the mean wbile the siege went forward with spirit ; skiif- 
aushes and 8ing:le lenoontrra taking place every day between 
tiie high-niiettled eavalien on both sides. These chiyalrous 
i*i?inVl*t however, were diaoonraged by Ferdinand, who would 
have ecmfined bis operations to strict blockade, and avoided 
the muieoessary effokion of blood ; especially as the advantage 
was most commonly on the side of the enemy, from the peculiar 
adaptation of their tactics to this desultory warfare. Although 
some months had elapsed, the besieged rejected with scorn 
every smnmons to suirender ; relying on their own resources, and 
still more on the tempestuous season of autumn, now fast 
advancing, which, if it did not break up the encampment at 
once, would, at least, by demolishing the roads, cut off all exter- 
nal communication. 

In order to guard against these impending evils, Ferdinand 
cansed more than a thousand houses, or rather huts, to be 
erected, with walls of earth or clay, and roofs made of timber 
and tiles ; while the common soldiers constructed cabins by 
means of palisades loosely thatched with the branches of trees. 
The whole work was accomplished in four days ; and the inha- 
bitants of Baza beheld wim amazement a city of solid edifices, 
with all its streets and squares in regular order, springing as 
it were hj magic out of the ground, which had before been 
covered with the light and airyj>avilions of the camp. The 
new city was well supplied, owm^ to the providence of the 
queen, not merely with the necessaries but the luxuries of life. 
Traders flocked there as to a fair, from Aragon, Yalenoiay 
Catalonia, and even Sicily, freighted with costly merchandise, 
and with jewelry and other articles of luxury ; such as, in the 
indignant lament of an old chronicler, '* too often corrupt the 
souls of the soldiery, and bring waste and dissipation into a 
camp." 

That this was not the result, however, in the present in- 
stance, is attested by more than one historian. Among others, 
Peter Martyr, the Italian scholar before mentioned, who was 
present at this siege, dwells with astonishment on Ihe severe 
decorom and military discipline which everywhere obtained 
among this motiley congregation of soldiers. **Who would 
have believed," says he, " that the Gralician, the fierce Astu- 
rian, and the rude inhabitants of the Pyrenees, men accus- 
tomed to deeds of atrocious violence, and to brawl and battle 
on the liffhtest occasions at home, should mingle amicably, not 
only with one another but with the Toledans, La-Manchans, 
and the wily and iealous Andalusian ; all living together in 
harmonious suboroination to authority, like members of one 
family, speaking one tongue, and nurtured under a common 
discipline ; so that the camp seemed like a community modelled 
on the principles of Plato's republic ! " In another psui; of this 
letter, which was addressed to a Milanese prelate, he pane- 
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gyrises the oamp hospital of the queen, then a novelty in war ; 
wnich, he says, " is so profusely supplied with medical attend- 
ants, apparatus, and whatever may contribute to the restora- 
tion or solace of the sick, that it* is scarcely surpassed in these 
respects by the magnificent establishments of Milan." (1) 

During the five months which the siege had now laisted, the 

weather had proved unconunonly propitious to the Spaniards, 

being for the most part of a bland and equal temperature, 

while the sultry heats of midsummer were mitigated by cool 

and moderate showers. As the autumnal season advanced, 

however, the clouds began to settle heavily aroimd the moun-* 

tains ; and at length one of those storms predicted by the people 

of Baza, burst forth with incredible fury, pouring a volume of 

waters down the rocky sides of the sierra, wnich, mingling with 

those of the vega, inundated the camp of the besiegers, and 

swept away most of the frail edifices constructed for the use of 

the common soldiery. A still greater calamity befel them in 

the dilapidation of the roads, which, broken up or worn into 

deep gullies by the force of the waters, were rendered perfectly 

impassable. All communication was of course suspended with 

Jaen, and a temporary interruption of the convoys filled the 

camp with consternation. This disaster, however, was speedily 

repaired by the queen, who, with an energy always equal to the 

occasion, caused six thousand pioneers to be at once employed 

in reconstructing the roads ; the rivers were bridged over, 

causeways new-laid, and two separate passes opened through 

the mountains, by which the convoys might visit the camp, 

and return without interrupting each other. At the same time, 

the queen bought up immense quantities of grain from all parts 

of Andalusia, which she caused to be groima in her own mills ; 

and when the roads, which extended more than seven leagues 

in length, were completed^ fourteen thousand mules might be 

seen daily traversing the sierra laden with supplies, which &om 

that time forward were poured abundantly, and with the most 

perfect regularity into the camp. (2) 

Isabella's next care was to assemble new levies of troops, to 
relieve or reinforce those now in the camp ; and the alacrity 
with which all orders of men from every quarter of the king- 
dom answered her summons is worthy of remark. ^ But her 
chief solicitude was to devise expedients for meeting the enor- 

(1) Bemaldez, R^es Catdlicos, MS.— Peter Martyr, Opiis Epist. lib. 2, 
cpist. 73, 80.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 113, 114, 117.— Garibay, Com- 
pendio, torn. ii. p. 667.— Bleda, ConSnica, p. 64. The plague, which fell 
heavily this year on some parts of Andalusia, does not appear to have attacked 
the camp, which Bleda imputes to the healing influence of the Spanish 
sovereigns, " whose good faith, religion, and virtue banished the contagion 
from their army, where it must otherwise have prevailed." Personal comforts 
and cleanliness of the soldiers, thoagh not quite so miraculous a cause, ma^ 
be considered perhaps fhll as efficacious. 

(2) Peter Martyr, Op^8 Epist. lib. 2, epist. 73.— Pulgar, Reyes C«t<51iqo8, 
cap. 116. 
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moos ezpendttoreB momred by the piotnioted operationfi oi the 
jear. For tiuB purpose she had reoonrse to loans from indivi- 
duals and religious corporations, whioh were obtained without 
much difficult', from the general ocmfidenee in her good £aith. 
As the sum wus raised, although exceedinglj large for that 
period, proved inadequate to the expenses, rarther supplies 
were obtained from wealthy individuals, whose loans were 
secured hy mortgage of the royal demesne ; and, as a deiiciency 
still remained in the treasoiy, 1^ queen, as a last resource, 
pawned the crown jewels and her own personal ornaments to the 
merchants of Barcelona and Yalenoia, tor such sums as they were 
willing to advance on them.(l) Such were tiie efforts made by 
this hi^h-spirited woman for the furtherance of her patriotic 
enterprise. The extraordinary results which she was enabled 
to effect, are less to be ascribed to the authority of her station, 
than to that perfect coniidence in her wisdom and virtue with 
which she had inspired the whole nation, and which secured 
their earnest co-operation in aU her undertakings. The 
empire which she thus exercised, indeed, was far more extended 
than any station however exalted, or any authority however 
despotic, can confer; for it was over the hearts of her 
people. 

Kotwithstanding the vi^ur with which the siege was pressed. 
Baza made no demonstration of submission. The garrison was, 
indeed, greatly reduced in number; the ammunition wa» 
nearly expended ; yet there still remained abundant supplies 
of provisions in the town, and no signs of despondency appeared 
among the people. Even ike women of the place, with a spirit 
emulating that of the dames of ancient Carthage, freel v gave 
up their jewels, bracelets, necklaces, and other personal orna- 
ments, of whid^ the Moorijdi ladies were exceedingly fond, in 
order to defray the charges of the mercenaries. 

l^e camn of the besiegers, in the mean while, was also greatly 
wasted botn by sickness and the sword. Many, despondiuff 
under^ perils and fatigues^ which seemed to have no end, would 
even at this late hour have abandoned the siege ; and they 
earnestly solicited the queen's appearance in the camp, in the 
hope that she would herself countenance this measure, ou 
witnessinpf their sufferings. Others, and by fEur the larger 
part, anxiously desired the queen's visit, as likely to quicken 
the operations of the siege, and bring it to a favourable issue. 

(1) Polgar, Reyes Cattflicoe, cap. lis.— ArchiTo de Simancas, in Mem, de la 
AoBtd. de Hist. torn. vl. p. SU. The city of Valencia lent 35,000 florins on the 
crown, and 20,000 on a collar of rabies. They were not wholly redeemed till 
1495. Seiior Clemencin has given a catalog:ue of the royal jewels (see Mem. de 
la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Ilnstracion 6), which appear to have beoi extremely 
rich and numerous, for a period anterior to the discovery of those countries 
whose mines have since famished Europe with its bijouterie. Isabella, how- 
ever, set so little value on tiiem, that she divested herself of most of them in 
fttvour of her daughters, 
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There seemed to be a virtue in her presence, which, on some 
account or other, made it earnestly desired by all. 

Isabella yielded to the g^eneral wish, and on the 7th of 
November arrived before the camp, attended by the Infanta 
Isabella, the cardinal of Spain, her friend the marchioness of 
Moya, and other ladies of the royal household. The inhabi- 
tants of Baza, says Bernaldez, lined the battlements and house- 
tops to gaze at the glittering cavalcade as it emerged from the 
depths of the mountams amidst flaunting banners and strains 
of martial music ; while the Spanish cavaliers thronged forth 
in a body from the camj) to receive their beloved mistress, and 

S,ve her the most animated welcome. " Sho came," says 
artyr, ** surrounded by a choir of nymphs, as if to celebrate 
the nuptials of her child ; and her presence seemed at once to 

gladden and re-animate our spirits, drooping ujider long vigils, 
angers, and fatigue." Another writer, also present, remarks, 
that, from the moment of her appearance, a change seemed to 
come over the scene. No more of the cruel skirmishes which 
had before occurred every day, no report of artillery, or clash- 
ing of arms', or any of the rude sounds of war were to be heard, 
but all seemed disposed to reconciliation and peace. (1) 

the Moors nrobably interpreted Isabella's visit into an 
assurance that the Christian ar my w ould never rise from before 
the place until its surrender. Whatever hopes they had once 
entertained of wearying out the besiegers, were therefore now 
dispelled. Accordingly, a few days alter the queen's arrival, 
we find them proposing a parley for arranging terms of capi- 
tulation. 

On the third day after her arrival, Isabella reviewed her 
army, stretched out in order of battle along the slope of the 
western hills : after which she proceeded to reconnoitre the 
beleaguered <nty, accompanied by the king and the cardinal of 
Spain, together with a brilliant escort of the Spanish chivalry. 
On the same day a conference was opened with the enemy 
through the comendador of Leon ; and an armistice arranged, 
to continue until the old monarch. El Zagal, who then lay at 
Guadix, could be informed of the real condition of the besieged, 
and his instructions be received, determining the course to be 
adonted. 

The alcayde of Baza represented to his master the low state 
to which the garrison was reduced by the loss of lives and the 
failure of ammunition. Still, he expressed such confidence in 
the spirit of his people, that he undertook to make good his 
defence some time longer, provided an^ reasonable expectation 
of succour could be aSforded ; otherwise, it would be a mere 
waste of life, and must deprive him of such vantage-ground as 

(I) Bernaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 92.— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 
120, 121.— Ferreras, Hist. d'EBpagrne, torn. viii. p. 93.— Peter Martyr, Opus 
Epist. lib. 3, epist. 80. 
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be now pMBCBDcd, for enfoicm^ an lumoiirable capitnlatioiL. 
The MflMfin prinoe aoqmesoed in the reasonableness of these 
i c uic sp n t i t i o ns. He paid a just tribute to his brave kinsanian 
Cioi Tahye*8 loyalty, and the gallantry of his defence ; bnt, 
oonfeasinr at the same time, his own inability to relieye him, 
anthoriM him to negotiate the best terms of sorrender which 
he eonld far himself and garrison.(l) ^ 

A mutual desire of terminating the protracted hostilities 
infused a spirit of moderation into both parties, which greatly 
£udlitated the adjustment of the articles. Ferdinand showed 
none of the arrogant bearing which marked his conduct towards 
the unfortunate people of Malaga, whether from a conviction 
of its impolicy, or, as is more probable, because the citjr of 
Baza was itself in a condition to assume a more imposincr 
attitude. The principal stipulations of the treaty were, that 
the foreign mercenaries employed in the defence of the place 
should be allowed to march out with the honours of war ; that 
the city should be delivered up to the Christians ; but that the 
natives might have the choice of retiring with their i>ersonaI 
e^cts where they listed, or of occupying the suburbs, as 
subjects of the Gastilian crown, liable only to the same 
tribute which they paid to their Moslem rulers, and secured 
in the enjoyment of their property, religion, laws, and 
usages. (2) 

(m the fourth day of December, 1489, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella took possession of Baza, at the head of their leeions, amid 
the ringing of beUs, the peals of artillery, and all the other 
usual accompaniments of this triumphant ceremony ; while the 
standard of tne Cross, floating from the ancient battlements of the 
city, proclaimed the triumph of the Christian arms. The brave 
aleayde, Cidi Yahye, experienced a reception from the sove- 
reigns very different from that of the bold defender of Malaga. 
He was loaded with civilities and presents ; and these acts of 
courtesy so won upon his heart, that he e:n>re8sed a willing- 
ness to enter into their service. '* Isabelm's compliments," 
says the Arabian historian drily, "were repaid in more sub- 
stantial coin." 

Cidi Yahye was soon prevailed on to visit his royal kinsman 
El Zagal, at Guadiz, for the purpose of urging his submission 
to the Christian sovereigns. In his interview with that prince, 
he represented the fruitlessness of any attempt to witnstand 
the accumulated forces of the Spanisn monarchies; that he 
would only see town after town pared away from his territory, 
until no ground was left for him to stand on, and make terms 

(1) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist Ub. 3, epist. SO.—CcaoAe, Dominadon de los 
Aiabes, torn. iii. p. 243.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1489.--Canloime, Hiatoire 
d*Afriqae et d'Espagne, torn. iii. p. 305. 

(2) Polgar, R^es Catdlicos, cap. l24.->-Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, 
lib. I, cap. 10. 
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-with the viotor. He reminded him, that the baleful horoscope 

of Abdallali had predicted the downfall of Granada, and that 

experience had abundantly shown how vain it was to struggle 

against the tide of destiny. The unfortunate monarch listened, 

says the Arabian annalist, without so much as moving an 

eyelid ; and, after a lon^ and deep meditation, replied with the 

resignation oharaoteristio of the Moslems, " What Allah wills, 

he Brings to pass in his own way. Had he not decreed the fall 

of Granada, tnis good sword might have saved it ; but his will 

be done ! " It was then arranged, that the principal cities of 

Almeria, Gnadix, and their dependencies, constituting the 

domain of £1 Zagal, should be formally surrendered by that 

prinoe to Ferdinand and Isabella, who should instantly 

proceed at the head of their army to take possession of 

them.(l) 

On tne seventh day of December, therefore, the Spanish 
sovereigns, without allowing themselves or their laded troops 
any time for repose, marched out of the gates of Baza, King 
Ferdinand occupying the centre, and the queen the rear of the 
army. Their route lay across the most savage district of the 
long sierra which stretches towards Almeria ; leading through 
many a narrow pass, which a handful of resolute Moors, says 
an eye-witness, might have made good against the whole Chris- 
tian army, over mountains whose peaks were lost in clouds, 
and valleys whose depths were never warmed b^ a sun. The 
winds were ezceedingply bleak, and the weather mclement ; so 
that men, as well asliorses, exnausted by the fatigues of pre- 
vious service, were benumbed by the intense cold, and many of 
them frozen to death. Many more, losing their way in the 
intricacies of the sierra, would have experienced the same 
miserable fate, had it not been for the marquis of Cadiz, whose 
tent was pitched on one of the loftiest hills, and who caused 
beacon fires to be lighted around it, in order to guide the 
stragglers back to their quarters. 

At no great distance m>m Almeria, Ferdinand was met, con- 
formably to the previous arrangement, by El Zagal, escorted 
by a numerous body of Moslem cavaliers. Ferdinand com- 
manded his nobles to ride forward and receive the Moorish 
prinoe. '* His appearance," says Mart3rr, who was in the royal 
retinue, "touohea my soul with compassion; for, although a 
lawless barbarian, he was a king, and had given signal proofs 
of heroism." El Zagal, without waiting to receive the courte- 
sies of the Spanish nobles, threw himself from his horse, and 
advanced towards Ferdinand with the design of kissing his 
hand; but the latter, rebuking his followers for their '"rus- 
ticity " in allowing such an act of humiliation in the unfortu- 

(1) Conde, Dominadon de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 40.— Bleda, CoitSnica, 
p. 013.— Bemaldez, Reyes Cattilicos, M3. cap. 98.— Marmol, Rebellon de 
Moriscos, lib. i, cap. lO. 
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nate monaxoh* prevailed on him to remoimt, and tben rode by 
his side towards Almeria.(l) 

This city was one of the most precious lewels in the diad^n 
of Oranada. It had amassed great wealth hy its eztensiYe 
oonunerce with Syria, Egypt, and AMca ; and its corsairs had 
for ages been the terror of the Catalan and Fisan marine. It znight 
hare stood a siege as long as that of Baza, but it wojb now 
surrendered without a blow, on conditions similar to those 
granted to the former cit3r. After allowing some days for the 
refreshment of their weaned forces in this pleasant reg-ion, 
which, sheltered from the bleak winds of the north by the 
sierra the^ had lately traversed, and fanned by the gpentle 
breezes of the Mediterranean, is compared by Mar^r to the 
gardens of the Hesperides, the sovereigns established a strong 
garrison there, under the command of Leon, and then, striking 
again into the recesses of the mountains, marched on Guadix, 
wnioh, after some opposition on the part of the populace, threw 
open its gates to them. The sunsender of these principal cities 
was followed by that of all the subordinate dependencies be- 
longing to £1 Zagal's territory, comprehending a multitude of 
hamlets scattered along the green sides of the mountain-chain 
that stretched from Granada to the coast. To all these places 
the same liberal terms, in regard to personal rights and pro^ 
perty, were secured, as to Baza. 

As an equivalent for these broad domains, the Moorish chief 
was placed in po88M9ion of ^e tahOy or district, of Andaraz, 
the vale of Alhaurin, and halrthe salt-pits of Maleha, together 
with a considerable revenue in money. He was, moreover, to 
receive the title of king of Andaraz, and to render homage for 
his estates to the crown of Castile. 

This shadow of royalty could not long amuse the mind of the 
unfortunate prince. He pined s.wb.j amid the scenes of his 
ancient empire ; and, after experiencing some insubordination 
on the part of his new vassals, he determined to relinquish his 

gitty principality, and withdraw for ever from his native land, 
aving received a lar^e sum of money as an indemnification 
for the entire cession ot his territorial rights and possessions to 
the Castilian crown, he pa49sed over to A&ica, where, it is 
reported, he was plundered of his property by the barbarians, 
and condemned to starve out the remainder of his days in 
miserable indigence. (2) 

The suspicious circumstances attending this prince's accession 
to the throne throw a dark cloud over his fame, which would 

(1) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. iii. epist. 81.— Cardonne, Hist. d*Afriqne 
et d'Espagn^, torn. iii. p. 340. — Pnlgar, Reyes Catdlicos, loc. clt.— Condc, 
SQmiBacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 49. 

(3) El Nubiense, Description de Espana, p. l6o, not.— Carbi^al, Anales, 
MS. alio 1488.— Cardoone, Hist. d'Aftique et d'Espagne, torn. iii. p. 304.— 
Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. 8, epist. 81.— Conde, Dominadon de los Aabeu, 
torn. iii. pp. 245, 246.— Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 93. 
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ofherwiae seem, at least as far as his public life is ooncemed, to 
be unstained by any opprobrious act. He possessed such 
energy, talent, and military science as, had ho been fortunate 
enough to unite the Moorish nation under him by an undisputed 
title, might have postponed the fall of Granada for many years. 
As it was, these very talents, by dividing the state in lus 
favour, served only to precipitate its ruin^ 

The Spanish sovereigns having accomplished the object of 
the campaign, after stationing part of their forces on such 
points as would secure the permanence of their conquests, re- 
turned with the remainder to Jaen, where th.ey disbanded the 
army on the 4th of January, 1490. The losses sustained by the 
troops during the whole period of their prolonged ^rvice, 
greatly exceeded those of any former year, amounting to not 
less tnan twenty thousand men, b^ far the larger portion of 
whom are said to have fallen victims to diseases incident to 
severe and long-continued hardships and exposure. (l) - 

Thus terminated the eighth year of the war of Granada ; a 
year more glorious to the Christian arms, and more important 
in its results, than any of the preceding. During this period, 
an armv of eighty thousand men had kept the field, amid all 
the inclemencies of winter, for more than seven months; an 
effort scarcely paralleled in these times, when both the amount 
of levies, andi)eriodof service, were on the limited scale adapted 
to the exigencies of feudal warfare. (2) Supplies for this immense 
host, notwithstanding the severe famine of the preceding year, 
were punctually furnished, in* spite of every embarrassment 
presented by the want of navigable rivers, and the interposi- 
tion of a precipitous and pathless sierra. 

The history of this campaign is, indeed^ most honourable to 
the courage, constancy, and thorough discipline of the Spanish 
soldier, and to the patriotism .and general resources of the 
nation ; but most of all to Isabella. She it was who fortified 
the timid councils of the leaders after the disasters of the 
Garden, and encouraged them to persevere in the siege. She 
procured all the sui)plies, constructed the roads, took charge of 
the sick, and furnished, at no little personal sacrifice, the 
immense sums demanded for carrying on the war ; .and when 
at last the hearts of the soldiers were fainting under long-pro- 
tracted sufferings, she appeared among: them, like some celestial 
visitant, to cheer their faltering spirits, and inspire them with 
her own energy. The attachment to Isabella seemed to be a 
pervading principle, which animated the whole nation by one 
common impulse, impressing a unity of design q^ aU its move- 

(1) Zarita, Anales, torn. iv. fol. 360.~Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, torn. ii. 
fol. 308. 

(2) The city of Seville alone maintained 600 horse and 8,000 foot, under the 
count of Cifaentes, for the space of ei^ht months during this siege.— See 
^uTiiga, Annales de Sevilla, p. 404, 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WAR OP GRANADA.— SIEGE AND StJERENDEE OE THE CITY CHf 

GRANADA. 

U90— 1492. 

Tlie Infimta Isabella affianced to fhe Prince of Portugal— Isabella deposes 
Judges at Valladolid— Encampment before Granadar-The Queen sm-veys 
the City— Moslem and Christian Cluvaliy— CoDflagration of the Christlacn 
Camp— Erection of Santa Fe— Capitulation of GraniBMla — Results Ol the 
War— Its moral Influence— Its militaiy Infltience — Fftte ol fhe Moors — 
Death and Character of the Marqais of Cadiz. 

In the spring of 1490 ambassadors arrived from Lisbon for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the treaty of marriage which 
had been arranged between Alonso, heir of the Portuguese 
monarchy, and Isabella, infanta of Castile. An alliance with 
this kingdom, which from its contiguity possessed such 
ready means of annoyance to Castile, and which had shown 
such willingness to employ them in enforcing the pretensions of 
Joanna Beltranejft, was an object of importance to Ferdinand 
and Isabella. No inferior consideration could have recon- 
ciled the queen to a separation from this beloved daughter, her 
eldest child, whose gentle and uncommonly amiable disposition 
seems to have endeared her beyond their other children to her 
parents. 

The ceremony of the aMancing took place at Seville in the 
month of April, Don Fernando de Silveira appearing as the 
representative of the prince of Portugal; and it was followed 
by a succession of splendid ^^c* and tourneys. Lists were 
inclosed, at some distance from the city on the shores of the 
Guadalquivir, and surrounded with galleries hung with silk 
and cloth of gold, and protected from the noontide heat by 
canopies or awning, richly embroidered with the armorial 
bearmgs of the ancient houses of Castile. The spectacle was 
graced by all the rank and beauty of the court, with the 
infanta Isabella in the midst, attended by seventy noble ladies, 
and a hundred pages of the royal household. The cavaliers 
of Spain, young and old, thronged to the tournament, as 
eager to win laurels on the mimic theatre of war, in the pre- 
sence of so briUiant an assemblage, as they had shown them- 
selves in the sterner contests with the Moors. King Ferdinand, 
who broke several lances on the occasion, was among the 
most distiaguished of the combatants for personal dexterity 
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and horsemanship. The martial exercises of the day were 
relieved by the more effeminate recreations of dancing and 
mnsio in the evening ; and every one seemed willing to wel- 
come the season of hfiarity, after the long-protracted fatigues 
of war. (1) 

In the following antomn, the infanta was escorted into Por- 
tugal by the cardinal of Spain, the ^and master of St. James, 
ana a numerous and magnificent retinue. Her dowry exceeded 
that usually assigned to the infantas of Castile, by five hun- 
dred marks of gold and a thousand of silver ; and her wardrobe 
was estimated at one hundred and twenty thousand gold 
florins. The contemporary chroniclers dwell with much com- 
placency on these evidences of the stateliness an^d splendour of 
the Castilian court. Unfortunately, these fair auspices were 
destined to be clouded too soon by the death of the prince her 
husband. (2) 

No sooner had the campaign of the preceding year been 
brought to a close, than Ferdinand and Isabella sent an em- 
bassy to the fciug of Granada, requiring -a surrender of his 
capital, conformably to his stipulations at Loja, which guaran- 
teed this, on the capitulation of Baza, Almeria, and Guadix. 
That time had now arrived ; King Abdallah, however, excused 
himself from obe3ring the summons of the Spanish sovereigns, 
replying that he was no longer his own master, and that, 
although he had all the inclination to keep his engagements, 
he was prevented by the inhabitants of the city, now swollen 
much beyond its natural population, who resolutely insisted on 
its defence. (3) 

It is not probable that the Moorish king did any great 
violence to his feelings in this evasion of a promise extorted 
from him in captivity. At least it would seem so from the hos- 
tile movements which immediately succeeded. The people of 
Granada resumed all at once their ancient activity, foraying 
into the Christian territories, surprising Alhendin and some 
other places of less importance, and stirring up the spirit of 
revolt in Guadix and other conquered cities. Granada, which 

(1) Corbsijal, Axiales, MS. ano I4d0. — Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61ioos, MS. 
cap. 95. — 2unig^, Annales de SeviUa, pp. 404, 406. — Pulgar, Reyes Cat61icos, 
part 3, cap. 127. — La Qdde, Hist, de Portugal, torn. iv. p. 19. — Faria y Soasa, 
Earopa Portugruesa, torn. ii. p. 462. 

(2) Faria y Sousa, Europa Portugruesa, torn. ii. pp. 452—456. — Florez, Reynas 
Cathdlicas, p. 845. — Pulg^, Reyes Cat61icos, cap. I29> — Oviedo, Quincuagenas, 
MS. bat. 1, quinc. 2, dial. 3. 

(3) Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 41. — Bemaldez, Reyes 
Catdlicos, MS. cap. 90. Neither the Arabic nor Castilian aathorities impeach 
the justice of the summons made by the Spanish sovereigns. I do not, how- 
ever, find any other foundation for the obligation imputed to Abdallah in 
them, than that nionarch*s agreement during his captivity at Loja, in i486, to 
surrender his capital in exchange for Guadix, provided the latter should be 
conquered within six mnntlis. — Polgar, Reyes Cat^licos, p. 275.— Qaribay, 
Compendio, tom.iv. p. 418. 
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had fllept throtLgli tlie heat of the struggle, seemed to revive at 
tiie yery^ moment when exertion became hopeless. 

Ferdmand was not slow in retaliating these acts of aggressioiL 
In the spring of 1490, he marched with a strong force into the 
cidtiyated plain of Granada, sweeping off, as nsual, the crops and 
cattle, and rolling the tide of devastation np to the very walls of 
the city. In this campaign he conferred the honour of knig^ht- 
hood on his son Prince John, then onlv twelve years of age, 
whom he had brought with him, after the ancient usage of tne 
Castilian nobles, of training up their children from very tender 
years in the Moorish wars. The ceremony was performed on 
the banks of the ^and canal under the battlements almost of 
the belei^ered city. The dukes of Cadiz and Medina Sidonia 
were Prmce John s sponsors j and, after the completion 
of the ceremony, the new kmght conferred the honours of 
chivalry in like man^er on several of his young comi>anions in 
arms.(l) 

In tne following autumn, Ferdinand repeated his ravages in 
the vega, and, at the same time appearing before the disaffected 
city of Guadix with a force lar^ enough to awe it into sub- 
mission, proposed an immediate investigation of the conspiracy. 
He promised to in£ict summary justice on all who had been in 
any degree concerned in it ; at the same time offering permis- 
sion to the inhabitants, in the abundance of his clemency, to 
depart, with all their personal effects, wherever they would, 
provided they should prefer this to a judicial investigation of 
their conduct. This politic proffer had its effect There were 
few, if any, of the citizens who had not been either directly con- 
cerned in the conspiracy, or privy to it. With one accord, 
therefore, they preferred exile to trusting to the tender mercies 
of their judges. In this way, says the curate of Los Pala- 
cios, by the mystery of our Lord, was the ancient city of 
Guadix brought again within the Christian fold ; the mosques 
converted into Christian temples, 'filled with the harmonies 
of Catholic worship, and the pleasant places, which for nearly 
eight centuries had been trampled under the foot of the infidel, 
were once more restored to the followers of the Cross. 

A similar policy produced similar results in the cities of 
Almeria and Baza, whose inhabitants, evacuating their ancient 
homes, transported themselves, with such personal effects as 
they could carry, to the city of Granada, on the coast of Africa. 
The space tiius opened by the fugitive population was quickly 
filled by the rushmg tide of Spaniards. (2; 

(1) L. Marineo» Cosas Memorables, fol. 176. — Pulgar, Reyes Cat61ico8, 
cap. 130.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. cap. 85. — Cardonne, Hist. d'AMque et 
d'Espagne, torn. ili. p. S09. 

(2) Palmar, Reyes Catdlicos, cap. 131, isa.— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. 
cap. 97>—Conde, Dominadon delos Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 41.— Peter Martyr, 
Opus Epist. lib. 3, epist. 84.— Garibay, Compendio, torn. iv. p. 424.— Cardonne, 
Hist. d'A&iqoe €t d'Espagne, torn. iii. pp. 8O9, 310, 

s 
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It is impossible at this day to contemplate these events with 
the triumphant swell 0/ exultation with which they are reoorde4 
by contemporary chroniclers. That the Moors were guilty 
([thougrh not so generally as pretended) of the alleged conspiracy, 
is not in itself improbable, and is corroborated indeed by the 
Arabic statements. But the punishment was altogether dispro- 
portionate to the offence. Justice might surely haye been 
satisfied by a selection of the authors and principal agents of 
the meditated insurrection ; for no overt act .appears to have 
occurred. But avarice was too strong for justice ; and this act^ 
which is in perfect conformity to the policy systematically 
pursued by the Spanish crown for more tnan a century after- 
wards, may be considered as one of the first links in the long 
chain of persecution which terminated in the expulsion of the 
Moriscoes. 

During the following year, 1491, a circumstance occurred 
illustrative of the jwlicy of the present government in reference 
to ecclesiastical matters. The chancery of Yalladolid having 
api)ealed to the pope in a case coming within its own exclusive 
jurisdiction, the queen commanded Alonso de Yaldivieso, bishop 
of Leon, the president of the court, together with all the auditors, 
to be removed from their respective offices, which she delivered 
to a new board, having the bishop of Oviedo at its head. * This 
is one among many examples of the constancy with which 
Isabella, notwithstanding her reverence for reli^j^ion, and respect 
for its ministers, refused to compromise the national independ^ 
enoe by recognising in any degree the usiirpations of Kome. 
From this dignified attitude, so often abandoned by her succes- 
sors, she never swerved for a moment during the course of her 
long rei^.{l) 

The winter of 1490 was busily occupied with preparations for 
the closing campai^ against (iranaaa. Ferdinand took com- 
mand o£ tne army in the month of April, 1491, with the purpose 
of sitting down l)efore the Moorish capital, not to rise until its 
final surrender. The troops which mustered in the Val de 
Velillos, are computed by most historians at fifty thousand 
horse and foot, although Martyr, who served as a volunteer, 
swells the number to eighty thousand. They were drawn from 
the different cities, chiefly, as usual, from Andalusia, which Lad 
been stimulated to truly gigantic eflforts throughout this pro- 
tracted war, (2) and from the nobUity of every quarter, many of 
whom, wearied out with the contest, contented themselves with 
sending their quotas, while many others, as the marquises of 

(1) Carbnjal, Aiuues, MS. ano 1491. 

(8) Accenting to Zafiiga, fhe quota furnished by Seville this season amounted 
to 6,000 foot fuiui 500 hone, who were recruited by fresh reinforcements no 
less than Ave times during the campaign. (Annales de Sevilla, p. 406.) The 
supplies drawn irom the nortiiem provinces of Ouipuscoa and Alava amounted 
ODly to 1,000 foot, 450 cross>bow men, and 550 lancers, who were to keep the 
field for sixty days.— Col. de C^dulas, torn. iii. No. 43 ; torn. iv. No. 31. 
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Cadiz, Yillena, the oounts of Tendilla, Cabra. IJrena, and Alonso 
de Agailar, appeared in person, eager, as tney had borne the 
bnuit of 80 many hard campaigns, to share in the closing scene 
of triumph. 

On the 26th of the month, the army encamped near the foun- 
tain of Ojos de Huescar, in the vega, about two leagues distant 
from (Granada. Ferdinand's first movement was to detach a 
considerable force under the marquis of Yillena, which he sub- 
sequently supported in person with the remainaerof the army, 
for the purpose of soourmg the fruitful regions of the Alpux- 
arras, which served as the granary of the capitd. This service 
was performed with such unsparmg rigour, that no less than 
twenty-four towns and hamlets in the mountains were ran- 
sacked and razed to the ground. After this, Ferdinand returned 
loaded with spoil to his former position on the banks of the 
Xenil, in full view of the Moorish metropolis, which seemed 
to stand alone like some sturdy oak, the last of the forest, 
bidding defiance to the storm which had prostrated all its 
brethren. 

Notwithstanding the failure of all external resources, Granada 
was still formidable from its local position and its defences. 
On the east it was fenced in by a wild mountain barrier, the 
Sierra Nevada, whose snow-dad summits diffused a grateful 
coolness over the city through the sultry heats of summer* 
The side towards the vega, facing the Christian encampment, 
was encircled by walls and towers of massive strength and 
solidity. The population, swelled to two hundred thousand by 
the immigration from the surrounding country, was likely, 
indeed, to be a burden in a protracted siege ; but among them 
were twenty thousand, the newer of the Moslem chivalry, who 
had escaped the edge of the Christian sword. ' In front of 
t^e citT, for an extent of nearly ten leagues, lay unrolled the 
magnificent vega, 

" Fresca y regalada vega, 
Dulce recreacion de damas . 
Y de hombres gloria immensa;" 

whose prolific beauties could scarcely be exaggerated in the 
most florid strains of the Arabian minstrel, and which still 
bloomed luxuriant, notwithstanding the repeated ravages of the 
preceding season.(l) 

(I) Conde, Dominadon de los Anbes, torn. iii. cap. 4S. — Bernaldez, R^yes 
Catdlicos, MS. cap. 100.— Peter Martyr, Opus Epist.' lib. 3, eptot. 89.— Marmol, 
RebeUon de Moriscos, Ub. i. cap. 18. — L. Marineo, Cosas MemonJ>le8, fol. 177. 
Martyr remarks, that the Genoese merchants, "voyagers to eveiy clime, 
declare this to be the largest fortified cily in the world." Caairi has collected 
a body of interesting particulars respecting the wealth, population, and 
social habits of Granada, from Tarions Arabic authorities. — ^BibUotheca Escn- 
rialensis, tom. ii. pp. 247—260. The French work of Laborde, Vpyage Pitto- 
resque (Paris, 1807)» and the English one of Murphy, Engravings of Arabian 
Antiqiutieu of Spain (London, I816}, do ample Justice in their finished designs 
to the general topography ODd architectural magnificence of Gtfpt^ 
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The inhabitants of Gbanada were filled with indiffnation at 
the sight of their enemy, thus encamped under the shadow, as 
it were, of their battlements. They sallied forth in small bodies, 
or singly, challenging the Spaniards to equal encounter. 
Numerous were the combats which took place between the high- 
mettled cavaliers on both sides, who met o£ the level arena, as 
on a tilting-ground, where they might display their prowess in 
the presence of the assembled beauty and chivalry of their 
respective nations ; for the Spanish camp was graced, as usual, 
by the presence of QrUeen Isabella and the infantas, with the 
courtly train of ladies who had accompanied their royal mistress 
from Aloala la Eeal. The Spanish ballads glow with pictur- 
esque details of these knightly tourneys, forming the most 
attoactive portion of this romantic mins^ls^, which, celebrat- 
ing the prowess of Moslem* as well as Christian warriors, sheds 
a dying glory round the last hours of Granada. (1) 

The festivity which reigned throughout the camp on the 
arrival of Isabella did not divert her attention from the stem 
bufliness of war. She superintended the military preparations, 
and personally inspected every part of the encampment. She 
appeared on the field superbly mounted, and dressed in com- 
plete armour ; and, as she visited the difierent quarters and 
reviewed her troops, she administered words of commendation 
or sympathy, suited to the condition of the soldier. (2) 

On one occasion, she expressed a desire to take a nearer sur- 
vey of the city. For this purpose a house was selected, afford- 
ing the best point of view, in the little village of Zubia, at no 
great distance from Granada. The king and queen stationed 
themselves before a window, which commanded an unbroken 
prospect of the Alhambra, and the most beautiful quarter of the 
town. In the meanwhile, a considerable force, under the mar- 

(1) On one occasion, a Christian Imight having discomfited with a handful 
of men a much superior body of Moslem chivalry, King AbdaUah testified his 
admiration of his prowess by sending him on the following day a magnificent 
present, together with his own sword superbly mounted. (Mem. de I'Acad. 
de Hist., torn. vi. p. 178.) The Moorish ballad beginning 

** Al Rey Chico de Granada," 

describes the panic occasioned in the city by the Christian encampment on the 
Xenil. 

'* Por ese fresco (Senil 

un campo viene marchando, 

todo de lucida gente, 

las annas van relumbrando. 

** Las vanderas traen tendidas, 

y un estandarte dorado ; 

el General de esta gente 

es el invicto Fernando. 

Y tambien viene la Reyna, 

Muger del Rey dou Fernando, 

la qnal tiene tanto esfuerzo 

que anima a qualquier soldado.*' 

(2) Bemaldee, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. loi. . » 
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quia duke of Cadiz, had been ordered, for the proteotion of the 
royal persons, to take up a position between the village aad 
the city of Granada, with strict injunctions on no aecoont to 
engage the enemy, as Isabella was unwilling to stain the plea- 
sores of the day with unnecessary efiiision of blood. 

The people of Ghtinada, however, were too impatient long to 
endure the presence, and, as they deemed it, the bravado of 
their enemy. Thev burst forth from the gates of the capital, 
dragging along with them several pieces of ordnance, and oom- 
menoed a brisk assault on the Spanish lines. The latter sus- 
tained the shook with iirmness, till the marquis of Cadiz, 
seeing them thrown into some disorder, found it necessary to 
assume the offensive, and, mustering his followers around mm, 
made one of those desperate tsharges which had so often broken 
the enemy. The Moorish cavab*v faltered ; but might hare 
disputed the ground, had it not been for the infantry, whioh, 
composed of the rabble population of the city, was easily 
thrown into confusion, and nurried the horse along with it. 
The rout now became generaL The Spanish cavaliers, whose 
blood was up, pursued to the verv gates of Gfranada ; ** and not 
a lance," says Bemaldez, " that ainr, but was dyed in the blood 
of the infidel." Two thousand of the enemy were slain and 
taken in the engagement, which lasted only a short time ; and 
the slaughter was stopp^ only by the escape of the fugitives 
within the walls of the citv.(l) 

About the middle of July, an accident occurred in the camp* 
which had like to have been attended with fatal consequenoes. 
The queen was lodged in a superb pavilion, belonging to the 
marauis of Cadiz, and always used by him in the Moorish war. 
By the carelessness of one of her attendants, a lamp was plaoed 
in such a situation, that during the night, perhaps owing to a 
gust of wind, it set fire to the drapery or loose hangings of the 
pavilion, which was instantly in a olaze. The flame communi- 
cated with fearful rapidity to the neighbouring tents, made of 
light, combustible materials, and the camp was menaced with 
general conflagration. This occurred at the dead of night, 
when all but the sentinels were buried in sleep. The queen, 
and her children, whose apartments were near hers, were in 
great peril, and escaped with difficulty^ though fortunately 
without injury. The alarm soon spread. The trumpets soundea 
to arms, for it was supposed to be some night attack of the 
enemy. Ferdinand, snatching up his arms hastily, put himself 
at the head of his troops ; but, soon ascertaining the nature of 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61ico8, MS. cap. 101.— Conde, Dominacion delos 
Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 43.— Peter Marfyr, Opas Epist. lib. 4, epUt. 90.— Polgar, 
Reyes Cat61icos, cap. 133.— Zurlta, Anales, torn. iv. cap. 88. Isabella after- 
wards caused a Franciscan monastery to be bailt in commemoration of this 
event at Zubia, where, accordin^r to Mr. Irvingr, the house from which she 
witnessed the action is to be seen at the present day.^See Conquest oC 
Granada, chap. 90, note. 
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the disaster, contented himself with posting the marquis of 
Cadiz, with a strong hody of horse, over against the city, in 
order to repel any sally from that qnarter. None, however, was 
attempted ; and the nre was at length extinguished without 
personal injury, though not without loss of much valuable 
property, in jewels, plate, brocade, and other costly decorations 
of the tents of the nobility. (1 ) ^ 

In order to guard against a similar disaster, as well as to 
provide comfortable winter quarters for the army, should the 
siege be so long protracted as to require it, it was resolved to 
huUd a town of substantial edifices on the place of the present 
encampment. The plan was immediately put in execution. 
The work was distributed in due proportions among the troops 
of the several cities and of the great nobility ; the soldier was 
on a sudden converted into an artisan, and, instead of war, the 
oamp echoed with the sounds of peacem labour. 

In less than three months this stupendous task was accom- 
plished. The spot so recently occupied by light, fluttering 
pavilions, was thickly covered with solid structures of stone 
and mortar, comprehending, besides dwelling-houses, stables 
for a thousand horses. The town was tiirown into a quadran- 
gular form, traversed by two spacious avenues, intersecting 
each other at right angles>in the centre, in the form of a cross, 
with stately portals at each of the four extremities. Inscrip- 
tions on blocks of marble in the various quarters recorded the 
respective shares of the several cities in the execution of the 
work. When it was completed, the whole army was desirous 
that the new city should bear the name of their illustrious 
queen; but Isabella modestly declined this tribute, and be- 
stowed on the place the title of Santa Fe, in token of the 
unshaken trust manifested by her people throughout this war 
in Divine Providence. With this name it stiU stands as it was 
erected in 1491, a monument of the constancy and enduring 
patience of the Spaniards, " the only city in Spain," in the 
words of a Castilian writer, " that has never been contaminated 
by the Moslem heresy." (2) 

(1) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. lib. 4, epist. 91-— Bemaldez, Reyes Cat6IicoR, 
MS. cap. 101. — Garibay, Compendio, torn. ii. p. 673. — Bleda, Cordnica, p. 619. 
— Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. a, cap. 18. 

(2) Estrado, Foblacion de Espana, torn. ii. pp. 344, 348.— Peter Martyr, 
Opus Epist. lib. 4, epist. 91 •—Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 18. 
Hyta, who embeUishes^ his florid prose with occasional extracts from the 
beautiful ballad poetry 'of Spain, gives one commemorating the erection of 
Santa Fe. 

" Cercada esta Santa Fe 
con mucho lienzo encerado 
al rededor mucbas tiendas 
de seda, oro, y brocado. 
Donde estan Duques, y Condes 
Seiiores de gran estado," &c.' 

Guerras de Granada, p. sis. 
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The ereotion of Santa Fe by the Spaniards struck a eteater 
damp into the people of Granada than the most successful znUi- 
tai^ achievement could have done. They beheld the enemy 
setting foot on their soil, with a resolution never more to resign 
it. ^ They already benm to suffer from the rigorous blockade, 
which effectually excluded supplies from their own territories, 
while all communication with Africa was jealously intercepted. 
Symptoms of insubordination had begun to show themselves 
among the overgrown population of the cit]^, as it felt more and 
more the pressure of famine. In this crisis the unfortunate 
Abdallah and his principal counsellors became convinced that 
the place could not be maintained much longer ; and at len^h, 
in the month of October, propositions were made^ throuprh the 
vizier Abul Gazim ABdelmahc, to open a negotLation lor the 
surrender of the place. The affair was to be conducted with 
the utmost caution; since the people of Granada, notwith- 
standing their precarious condition and their disquietude, were 
buoyed up by indefinite expectations of relief from Africa, or 
some other (^^uarter. 

The Spanish sovereigns intrusted the negotiation to their 
secretarv, Fernando de Zafr^ and to Gonsalvo de Cordova, the 
latter of whom was selected for this delicate business from his 
uncommon address and his familiarity with the Moorish habits 
and language. Thus, the capitulation of Granada was referred 
to the man who acquired in ner lon^ wars the military science 
which enabled him, at a later period, to foil the most dis- 
tinguished generals of Europe. 

The conferences were conducted bv night with the utmost 
secrecy, sometimes within the walls of Granada, and at others 
in the little hamlet of Churriana, about a leagrue distant from it. 
At lenffth, after large discussion on both sides, the terms of 
capituktion were definitively settled, andratified by the respec- 
tive monarchs on the 25th of November, 1491.(1) 

The conditions were of similar, though somewhat more liberal 
import, than those granted to Baza. The inhabitants of Gra- 
nada were to retain possession of their mosques, with the free 
exercise of their religion, with all its peculiar rites and cere- 
monies ; they were to be judged by their own laws, under their 
own cadlB or magistrates, subject to the general control of the 
Castilian governor ; they were to be unmolested in their ancient 
usages, maimers, language, and dress ; to be protected in the 

(1) Pedrazat Antigruedad de Granada, fol. 74. — Giovio, de T^tft Gonsalvi, 
apud Vitee Illust. Virornm, pp. 211, 212.— Saliusar de Mendoza, CMn. del Gran 
Cardenal, p. 236.— Cardoxme, Hist. d'Afriqne et d'Espagne, torn. iii. pp. 
316, SI7. — Conde, Dominacion de los Antbes, torn. iii. cap. 42.— L. Marineo, 
Cosas Memorables, fol. 178. BCannol, however, assigns the date in the text to 
a separate capitulation respecting Abdallah, dating that made in behalf of the 
cit7 three days later. (Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. l, cap. 19.) This author 
has giveii the articles of the treaty with greater foltaiess and precision than 
any other Spanish historian. 
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fall eojoyment of their property, with the right of disposing of 
it on their own account, and of migrating when and where tjiey 
would ; and to be famished with vessels for the conveyance of 
such as chose within three years to pass into Africa. No heavier 
taxes were to he iihposed than those customarily paid to their 
Arabian sovereigns, and none whatever before the expiration 
of three ^ears. King Abdallah was to reign over a specified 
territory in the Alpuxarras, for which he was to do homage to 
tiie Casfilian crown. , The artillery and the fortifications were 
to be delivered into the hands of the Christians, and the citj 
was .to be surrendered in sixty days from the date of the capi- 
tulation. Such were the principal terms of the surrender of 
Granada, as authenticated oy the most accredited Castilian and 
Arabian authorities ; which I have stated the more precisely, 
as affording the best data for estimating the extent of Spanish 
perfidy in later times. (1) 

The conferences could not be conducted so secretlv but that 
some report of them got air among the populace of the city, 
who now regarded Abdallah with an evil eye for his connexion 
with the Clmstians. When the fact of the capitulation became 
known, the agitation speedily mounted into an open insurrec- 
tion, which menaced the safety of the city, as wdl as of Abdal- 
lah's person. In this alarming state of things, it was thought 
best bv that monarch's counsellors to anticipate the appointed 
day of surrender ; and the 2nd of January, 1492; was accordingly 
fixed on for that purpose. 

Every preparation was made by the Spaniards for performing 
this last act of the drama with suitable pomp and effect. The 
mourning which the court had put on for the death of Prince 
Alonso of Portugal, occasioned by a fall from his horse a few 
months after his marriage with the infanta Isabella, was ex- 
changed for gay and ma^ficent apparel. On the morning of 
the 2nd, the whole Christian camp exhibited a scene of the 
most animated bustle. The grand Cardinal Mendoza was sent 
forward at the head of a large detachment, comprehending his 
household troops, and the veteran infantry, grown gray in the 
Moorish wars, to occupy the Alhambra preparatory to the 
entrance of the sovereigns. (2) Ferdinand stationed himself at 

(1) Mannol, Rebelion de Morisoos, lib. 1, cap. 19*— Conde, Dominadon de 
log Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 42.— Zurita^ Anales, torn. ii. cap, 90.— Cardoiine, 
Hist. d'Aftique et d'Espagne, torn. iii. pp. 317, 318. — Oviedo, Quincuagenas, 
MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 28. Martyr adds, that the principal Moorish nobility 
were to remove from the dly. (Opus Epist. lib. 4, epist. 92.) Pedraza, who 
has devoted a volume to the histoiy of Granada, does not seem to think 
the capitulations worth spedtyingr. Most of the modem Castilians pass 
very lightly over them. They ftimish too bitter a comment on the 
conduct of subsequent Spanish monarchs. Maxmol and the judidous Zurita 
agree in evoy efubstontial particular with Conde, and this coinddence may be 
considered as establishing the actual terms of the trealy . 

(2) Oviedo, whose narrative exhibits many discrepandes with those of other 
contemporaries, assigns this part to the count of Tendilla, the first captain- 
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some distance in the rear, near an Arabian mosqne, since con- 
secrated as the hermitage of St. Sebastian. He was surrounded 
by his courtiers, with their stately retinnes, glitteriDg in gor- 
geous panoply, and proudly displa3ring the armorial bearings of 
their ancient houses. The queen halted still farther in the rear, 
at the villaffe of Armilla.(lJ 

As the column under the grand cardinal advanced up the Hill 
of Martyrs, over which a road had been constructed for the 
passage of the artillery, he was met by the Moorish Prince 
Abdauah, attended by nfty cavaliers, who, descending the hill, 
rode up to the position occupied by Ferdinand on the banks of 
the Xenil. As the Moor approached the Spanish kingr, Ke 
would have thrown himself nrom his horse, and saluted his 
hand in token of homage ; but Ferdinand hastily prevented 
him, embracing him with every mark of S3rmpathy and re- 
gard. AbdaUan then delivered up the keys of the Alhambra 
to his conqueror, saying, " The^r are thine, king, since Allah 
so decrees it ; use thy success with clemency and moderation.'* 
Ferdinand would have uttered some words of consolation to the 
unlbrtunate prince, but he moved forward with a dejected air 
to the spot occupied b^ Isabella, and, after similar acts of 
obeisance, passed on to loin his family, who had preceded him 
with his most valuable effects on the route to the Alpuxarras. (2) 

The sovereigns during this time waited with impatience tne 
siffnal of the occupation of the city by the cardinal's troops, 
which, winding slowly along the outer circuit of the walls, as 
previously arranged, in order to spare the feelings of the citi- 
zens as far as possible, entered by what is now called the gate 
of Los Molinos. In a short time, the large silver cross, borne 
by Ferdinand throufi^hout the crusade, was seen sparkling in 
the sun-beams, while the standards of Castile and St. Jago 
waved triumphantly from the red towers of the Alhambra. At 
this glorious spectacle, the choir of the royal chapel broke forth 
into the solemn anthem of the Te Deum ; and the whole army, 
penetrated with deep emotion, prostrated themselves on their 
knees in adoration of the Lord of hosts, who had at length 
granted the consummation of their wishes, in this last and 

general of Granada. (QnincaagenaSy MS. bat. I, quinc. I, dial. 28.) But as 
tliia writer, though am ^e-witness, was but thirteen or foiuteen years of 
a^ at the time of the capture, and Mnrote some sixty years later from his 
MTly recollections, his authority cannot be considered of equal weight with 
taat of persons who, like Martyr, described events as they were passing before 
them* 

(1) Pedraza, Antiguedad de Granada, fol. 75.— Salazar de Mendoze, Crdn. 
del Gran Cardenal. p. 238.— Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. cap. 90.— Peter Martyr, 
Opus £pist. lib. 4, epist. 92.— Abarca, Beyes de Aragon, tom. ii. fol. 309.— 
Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. 1, cap. 20. 

(2) Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, ubi supra.— Conde, Oominadon delos 
Arabes, tom. iii. ct^). 43.- Pedraza, Antiguedad de Granada, fol. 76.— Bemaldet, 
Keyea Catdlicos, MS. cap. 102.— Zurita, Anales, tom. iv. cap. 90.— Oviedo, 
Quincoagenas, MS. bat. I, quinc. ], dial. 28. 
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glorious triumph of the Cross. (1) The grandees who surrounded 
Ferdinand then advanced towards the queen, and, kneeling 
down, saluted her hand in token of homage to her as sove- ^ 
reign of Granada. The procession took up its march towards 
the city, " the king and queen moving in the midst," says an 
historian, " emblazoned with royal magnificence ; and, as they 
were in the prime of life, and had now achieved the completion 
of this ^lonous conquest, they seemed to represent even more 
than their wonted majesty. Equal with each other, they were 
raised far above the rest of the world. They appeared, indeed, 
more than mortal, and as if sent by Heaven for the salvation of 
Spain."(2) 

In the mean while the Moorish king, traversing the route of 
the Alpuxarras, reached a rocky eminence which commanded 9. 
last view of Granada. He checked his horse, and, as his eye 
for the last time wandered over the scenes of his departed great- 
ness, his heart swelled, and he burst into tears. ** You do 
well," said his more masculine mother, " to weep like a woman 
for what you could not defend like a man!" " Alas !" ex- 
claimed the unhappy exile, " when were woes ever equal to 

(1) Oviedo, Qoincaagenas, MS. ubi supra. — One is reminded of Tasso's 
desOTiption of the somewbat similar feelings exhibited by the crusaders on 
their entrance into Jerusalem. 

" Ecco apparir Gemsalem si vede, 
Ecco additar Gerusalem si scori^ ; 
Ecco da mille voci unitamente 

Gerusalemme salutar si sente. 

« • * « 

** Al gran placer cbe quella prima vista 
Dolcemente spird nell' altroi petto, 
Alta contrizion successe, mista 
Oi timoroso e riverente affetto. 
Osano appena d*innalzar la vista 
Ver la dttli." 

Gerusalemme Liberata, Cant. iii. st. 3, 6. 

(2) Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. p. 597.— Pedraza, Antign^edad de 
Qranada, fol. 76.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1492.— Conde, Dominaclon 
de los Arabes, torn. iii. cap. 43. — Bleda, Cordnica, pp. 621, 622.— Zurita, 
Anales, torn. iv. cap. 90. — Marmol, Rebelion de Moriscos, lib. l, cap. 20. — 
L. Marineo, and indeed most of the Spanish authorities, represent the sove- 
reigTis as having postponed their entrance into the city until the 5th or 6th of 
January. A letter transcribed by Pedraza, addressed by the queen to the 
prior of Guadaloupe, one of her council, dated from the ci^ of Granada on the 
2nd of January, 1492, shows the inaccuracy of this statement.— See fol. 76. 
In Mr. Lockhart*s picturesque version of the Moorish ballads, the reader may 
find an animated description of the triumphant entry of the Christian army 
into Granada. 

" There was crying in Granada when the sun w^s going down. 
Some calling on the Trinity, some calling on Manoun ; 
Here passed away the Koran, there in the Cross was borne. 
And here was heard the Christian bell, and there the Moorish horn ; 
Te Deum laudamu» was up the Alcala sung, 
Down firom the Alhambra's minarets were all the crescents flung j 
The arms thereon of Aragon and Castile they display; 
One lung comes in in triumph, one weeping goes away.*' 
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mine ! *' The scene of this event is still pointed out to the 
traveller by the people of the district ; and the rocky height 
from whidh ti^e If oorish chief took his sad farewell of the 
princely abodes of his youth, is commemorated by the poetical 
title of £1 UUitno Sospiro del Moro, " The Last Sigh of the 
Moor." 

The seqtiel of Abdallah's history is soon told. Like his uncle, 
£1 Zagal, ne pined awa]^ in his barren domain of the Alpuxarras, 
under the shadow, as it were, of his ancient palaces. In the 
following year he passed over to Fez with his family, having 
oommuted his pottv sovereignty for a considerable sum of money 
paid him by Ferdinand and Isabella, and soon after fell in 
battle in the service of an African prince, his kinsman. 
" Wretched man !" exclaims a caustic chronicler of his nation, 
" who could lose his life in another's cause, though he did not 
dare to die in his own. Such," continues the Arabian, with 
characteristic resignation. *' was the immutable decree of des- 
tiny. Blessed be Allah, who exalteth and debaseth the kings 
of the earth according to his divine will, in whose fulfilment 
consists that eternal justice which regulates all human affairs." 
The portal through which King Abdallah for the last time 
issued from lus capital was at his request walled up, that none 
other might again pass through it. In this condition it remains 
to this day, a memorial of uie sad destiny of the last of the 
kinffs of Granada. (1) 

The fall of Granada excited general sensation throughout 
Christendom, where it was received as counterbalancing, in a 
manner, the loss of Constantinople, nearlv half a century before. 
At Rome the event was commemorated by a solemn procession 
of the pope and cardinals to St. Peter's, where high mass was 
celebrated, apd the public rejoicing continued for several 
days. (2) The lutelligence was welcomed with no lesa satisfac- 

(1) Conde, Domhiacian de los Anbes, torn. lU. cap. 90.— Cvrdonne, Hist. 
d'AMqae et d'Bspagne, torn. lii. pp. 319, 3S0.~Garibt^, Compendio, torn. iv. 
lib. 40.— MarmoU RebeUini de Moiiscos, Ub. I, cap. SO. Mr. Irving^, in his 
beautiful Spanish Sketch* book, "The Alhambra,*' devotes a chapter to 
mementos of Boabdil, in which he traces minatel^ the route of the deposed 
monarch after qnittinip the gates of his capital. The same author, in the 
Appendix to his Chronicle of Granada, condiules a notice of Abdallah's 
fate, with the following description of his person : *' A portrait of Boabdil d 
Chico is to be seen in the picture galleiy of the Gendraliffe. He is repre. 
sented with a mild, handsome tetce, a fair complexion, and yellow hair. 
His dress is of yeUow brocade, relieved with black velvet; and he has a 
black velvet oq), surmounted with a crown. In the armoury of Madrid 
are two suits dt annour said to have belonged to him, one of solid steel, 
with very little ornament ; the morion closed. From the proportions of these 
suits of armour, he must have been of ftdl stature and vigorous form.*'— 
Note p. 398. 

(8) Senarega, Commentarli de Rebus Genuensibus, apud Muratori, Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores (Mediolani, 1723-51), tom. xxiv. p. SSI.— It formed the 
subject of a theatrical representation before the court at Naples, in the same 
year. This drama, or Fana, as it is called by its distinguished author, Sanna. 
zaro, is an allegdical medley, in .which Faith, Joy, and the lULse prophet 
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tion in Enfflaad, where Henry the Seventh was seated on the 
throne. The circumstances attending it, as related hy Lord 
Bacon, will not be devoid of interest for the reader. (1) 

Thus ended the war of Granada, which is often compared by 
the Castilian chroniclers to that of Troy in its duration, and 
"whioh certainly fully equalled the latter in variety of picturesque 

Mahomet play the principal parts. The difficnlly of a precise classification of 
this piece has given rise to warmer discussion among Italian critics than the 
subject may be thoaght to warrant. See SignoraUi, Vicoule della Coltura 
nelle due Sidlie (Nm>oli, 1810), torn. iii. p. 543, et seq. 

(1) " Somewhat about this time, came letters from Ferdinando and Isabella, 
king and queen of Spain, signifying the final conquest of Granada from the 
Moors ; which action, in itself so worthy. King Ferdinando, whose manner 
was never to lose any virtue for the showing, had expressed and displayed in 
his letters at large, with all the particularities and rehgious punctos and 
ceremonies that were observed in the reception of that dty and kingdom ; 
showing, amongst other things, that the Ung would not by any means in 
person enter the dty until he haid first aloof seen the Cross set up upon the 
greater tower of Granada, whereby it became Christian ground. Tliat like- 
wise, before he would enter, he did homage to God above, pronouncing l^ an 
herald from the height of that tower, that he did acknowledge to have reco- 
vered that kingdom by the help of God Almighty, and the glorious Virgin, 
and the 'girtuous apostle St. James, and the holy father Innocent VIII., 
together with the aids and services of his prelates, nobles, and commons. 
That yet he stirred not firom his camp till he had seen a little army of martyrs, 
to the number of seven hundred and more Christians, that had lived in bonds 
and servitude as slaves to the Moors, pass before his eyes, singing a psalm 
for their redemption ; and that he had given tribute unto God, by alins and 
relief extended to 'them all, for his admission into the city. These things 
were in the letters, with many more ceremonies of a Und of holy ostenta- 
tion. The king, ever willing to put himself into the consort or quhre of all 
religious actions, and naturally aifecting much the king of Spain, as far as 
one king can affect another, pairtly for his virtues, and partly for a counter- 
poise to France, upon the receipt of these letters, sent all his nobles and 
prelates that were about the court, together with the mayor and aldermen of 
London, in gnreat solemnity to the church pf Paul, there to hear a declaration 
from the Icvd chancellor, now cardinal. When they wer^ assembled, the 
cardinal, standing xspaa the uppermost step, or half-pace,* before the quire, 
and aU the nobles, prelates, aiui governors of the •city at the foot c^ the 
stairs, made a speech to them, letting them know t^t they were assembled 
in that consecrated place to sing unto God a Aew song. For that, said he, 
these many years the Christians have not gained new ground or territory 
upon the infidels, nor enlarged and set farther the bounds df the Christian 
world. But this is now done by the prowess and devotion of Ferdinando 
and Isabella, kings of Spain; who have, to their immortal honour, reco- 
vered the great ai^ rich kingdom of Granada, and the populous and mighty 
city of the same name, firom the Moors, having been in possession thereof 
1^ the space of seven hundred years, and more; for which this assembly 
and all Christians are to render laud and thanks to God, and to celebrate 
this noble act of the king of Spain, who in this is not onl;^ victorious but 
apostolical, in the gaining of new provinces to the Christian faith. And 
the rather for that t&is victory and conquest is obtained without much 
eflhsion of blood. Whereby it is to be hoped that there shall be gained not 
only new territory, but infinite souls to the Church of Christ, whom the 
Almighty, as it seems, would have live to be converted. Herewithal he 
did relate some of the most memorable particulars of the war and victory. 
And, after his speech ended, the whole assembly went solemnly in procession, 
and Te Denm was sung.**~Lord Bacon, History of the reign of King 
Henry VII. in his works (ed. London, 1819), toL v. pp. 85, 86.— See also Hall, 
Chronicle, p. 453. 
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and romantic incidents, and in circnmstances of poetioal interest. 
"With the surrender of its capital, terminated the Arabian 
empire in the Peninsula, after an existence of seven liundred 
and forty-one years from the date of the original conquest 
The consequences of this closing war were of tne highest mo- 
ment to Spain. The most obvious was the recovery of an 
extensive territory, hitherto held by a people whose difference 
of religion, lanj^uage, and ^neral nabits made them not only 
incapable of assimilating with their Christian neighbours, but 
almost their natural enemies ; while their local position was a 
matter of just concern, as interposed between the great divi- 
sions of the Spanish monarchy, and opening an obvious avenue 
to invasion from Africa. By tiie new conquest, moreover, the 
Spaniards gained a large extent of country, x>ossessing the 
highest capacities for production, in its natia*al fruitfolness of 
soil, temperature of chmate, and in the state of cultivation to 
which it nad been brought by its ancient occupants ; while its 
shores were lined with commodious havens, that afforded every 
facility for commerce. The scattered fragments of the ancient 
Yisigothic empire were now again, with the exception of the 
little state of Navarre, combined into one great monarchy, as 
originally destined by nature ; and Christian Spain gradually 
rose, by means of her new acquisitions, from a subordinate 
situation to the level of a first-rate European power. 

The moral influence of the Moorish war, its influence on the 
Spanish character, was highly important. The inhabitants of 
the great divisions of the country, as in most countries during 
the leudal ages, had been brought too frequently inio collision 
with each other to allow the existence of a pervading national 
feeling. This was particularly the case in Spain, where inde- 
pendent states insensibly grew out of the detached fragments of 
territory recovered at dinerent times from the Moorish monarchy. 
The war of Granada subjected all the various sections of tne 
country to one common action, under the influence of common 
motives of the most exciting interest ; while it brought them in 
conflict with a race, the extreme repugnance of whose institu- 
tions and character to their own served greatly to nourish the 
nationality of sentiment. . In this way the spark of patriotism 
was kindled throughout the whole nation, and the most distant 
provinces of the Peninsula were knit together by a bond of 
union which has remained indissoluble. 
. The consequences of these wars in a military aspect are also 
worthy of notice. Up to this period, war had been carried on 
by irregular levies, extremely limited in numerical amount and 
in period of service ; under Uttie subordination, except to their 
own immediate chiefs, and wholly unprovided with the appa- 
ratus required for extended operations. The Spaniards were 
even lower than most of the European nations in military 
science, as is apparent frx)m the inhnite pains of Isabella to 
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This extraordinary man was a native of Genoa, of humble 
parentage, though perhaps honourable descent. (1) He was 
instructed in his early youth at Paria, where he acquired a 
strong relish for the mathematical sdenoes, in which ne sub- 
sequently excelled. At the age of fourteen he engaged in a 
seafaring life, which he followed with little intermission till 
1470 ; when, probably little more than thirtv years of age, (2) 
he landed in Portugal, the countrv to which adventurous 
spirits from all parts of the world then resorted, as the great 
tneatre of maritime enterprise. After his arrival, he continued 
to make voyages to the then known parts of the world, and, 
when on shore, occupied himself with the construction and sale 
of charts and maps ; while his geographical researches were 
considerably aided by the possession of papers belonging to 
an eminent Portuguese navigator, a deceased relative of his 
wife. Thus stored with aU that nautical science in that 
day could supply, and fortified by large practical experience, 
the reflecting mmd of Columbus was naturally led to specu- 
late on the existence of some other land beyond the western 
waters; and he conceived the possibility of reaching the 
eastern shores of Asia, whose provinces of Zipango and 
Cathay were emblazoned in such firorgeous colours in the 
narratives of Mandeville and the Poll, by a more direct and 

(1) Spotomo, Memorials of Columbus (London, 1823), p. U. — Senarega, 
airad MoTBtori, Roum Ital. Script, torn. zxiv. p. 536. — Antonio Gallo, De 
Navigatione Colnmbi, i^pud Moratori, Rerum Ital. Scrii>t. tom. rxiii. p. 203. 
It is very genenUly agreed that the father of Colambus exercised the craft 
of a wool-carder, or weaver. The admiral's son, Ferdinand, after some 
speculation on the genealogy of his illustrious parent concludes with remark- 
ing, that, after all, a noble descent would confer less lustre on him than to 
have sprung from such a fttther. A philosophical sentiment, indicating 
pretty strongly that he had no great ancestry to boast of. Ferdinand finds 
something extremely mirsterious and typical in bis father's name of Columbus, 
signifying a dove, in token of his being ordained to " carry the olive-branch 
and oil (tf baptism over the ocean, like Noah's dove, to denote the peace and 
union of the heathen people with the church, after they had been shut up in 
the ark of darkness and confusion." — Fernando Colon, Historia del Almirante, 
cap. 1, 2, apud Barcia, Historiadores Primitiyos de las Indias Ocddentales 
(Madrid, 1 749), tom. i. 

(2) Benmldez, Reyes Gatdlicos, MS. cap. isi.— Munoz, Historia del Nueyo- 
Mundo (Madrid, 179s), lib. s,'8ec. is. There are no sufficient data for deter- 
mining the period ^ Colombus's birtii. The learned Manoz places it in 1446. 
(Hist, del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 3, sec. 12.) Navarrete, who has weighed the 
various auth<»ities with caution, seems inclined to remove it back eight or 
ten years further, resting chiefly on a remark of Bemaldez, that he died in 
1506, **in a good old age, at the age of seventy, a little more or less." 
(Cap. 131.) llie expression is somewhat vague. In order to reconcile the 
facts with this hypothesto, Navarreto is compelled to reject, as a chirogra- 
phical blunder, a passage in a letter of the admiral, placing his birth in 1456, 
and to distort another passage in his book of " Proptaiecies,'* which if literally 
taken, would seem to establish his birth near the time assigned by Muiioz. 
Incidental allusions in some other authorities, speaking of Columbus's old age 
at or near the time of his death, strongly corroborate Navaxrete's inference. 
(Sec C61eccion de Viages, tom. i. Introd. sec. 54.) Mr. Irving seems willing to 
Xeij ezcliisivelv on the i^uthority of Bemaldez. 
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surrender of Granada. A oircnmstantial account of his last 
moments is afforded by the pen of his worthy countryman, the 
Andalusian curate of Los Palacios. The gallant marquis sur- 
vived the dose of the war only a short time, terminating his 
days at his mansion in Seville, on the 28th of August, 1492. 
with a disorder brought on by fatigue and incessant exposure. 
He had reached the forty-ninth year of his age, and, although 
twice married, left no legitimate issue. In his person he was 
of about the middle stature, of a compact, symmetrical frame, a 
fair complexion, with light hair incuning to red. , He was an 
excellent horseman, and well skilled in most of the exercises of 
chivalry. He had the rare merit of combining sagacity with 
intrepidity in action. Though somewhat impatient, and slow 
to forgive, he was frank and generous, a warm friend, and a 
kind master to his vassals. (1) 

He was strict in his observance of the Catholic worship, 
punctilious in keeping all the church festivals, and in enforcing: 
their observance throughout his domains ; and, in war, he was 
a most devout champion of the Virgin. He was ambitions of 
acquisitions, but lavish of expenditure, especially in the embel- 
lisnment and fortification of his towns and castles ; spending 
on Alcaic de Guadaira, Xerez, and Alanis, the enormous sum. 
of seventeen million maravedis. To the ladies he was courteous, 
as became a true knight. At his death, the king and queen, 
with the whole court went into mourning ; "for he was a 
much-loved cavalier," says the curate, " and was esteemed, 
like the Cid, both by friend and foe ; and no Moor durst abide 
in that quarter of the field where his banner was displayed." 

His body, after lying in state for several days in his palace 
at Seville, with his trusty sword by his side, with which he 
fought all his battles, was borne in solemn procession by nurht 
through the streets of the city, which was everywhere filled 
withtne deepest lamentation ; and was finally deposited in the 
great chapel of the Augustine church, in the tomb of his ances- 
tors. Ten Moorish banners, which he had taken in battle witJi 
the infidel before the war of Granada, were borne along at his 
funeral, ** and still wave over his sepulchre/' says Bemaldez, 
" keeping alive the memory of his exploits, as undying as his 
soul. The banners have long since mouldered into dust; the 
very tomb which contained his ashes has been sacrilenously 
demolished ; but the fame of the hero will survive as long as 
any thing like respect for valour, courtesy, unblemished honour, 
or any other attribute of chivalry, shall be found in Spain. (2) 

(1) CarbcOal Anales, MS. afio 1492. Don Henrique de Guzman, duke of 
Medina Sidonia, the ancient enemy, and, since the commencement of the 
Moorish war, the firm friend of the marquis of Cadiz, died the SStti of August, 
on the same day with the latter. 

(2) Zuniga, Anales de Sevilla, p. 4 1 1.~ Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. 
cap. 104.— The marquis left three illegitimate daughters by a noble Spanish 
lady, who aU formed high comiections. He was succeeded in his titles and 
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estates, by the pennission of Ferdinand and Isabella, by Don Rodrigo Ponce 
de Leon, the son of his eldest daughter, who bad mairied with one of her 
kinsmen. Cadiz was subsequently annexed by the Spanish sovereigns to the 
crown, ftom which it had been detached in Henry IV.'s time; and connider- 
able estates were given as an equivalent, together with the title of dulce of 
Arcos, to the iiunily of Ponce de Leon. 



One of the chief anthoHties on which the account of the Moorish war rests, 
is Andres Bemaldez, curate of Los Palados. He was a native of Fnente in 
Leon, and appears to have received his eaxiy education under the care of his 
grandfhther, a notary of tliat place, whose conunendations of a Juvenile essay 
in historical writing led him later in life, according to his own account, to 
record the events of his time in the extended and regular form of a chronicle. 
After admission to orders, he was made chaplain to Deza, archbiahop of 
Seville, and curate of Los Palados, an Andalusian town not tax from Seville, 
where he dlMdiarged Us ecclesiastical Amotions with credit from 1488 to 1513, 
at which time, as we find no later mention of him, he probably closed his life 
with his labours. 

Bemaldez had ample opportunities for accurate information rdattve to the 
Moorish war, since he lived, as it were, in the theatre of action, and was per- 
sonally intimate with the most considerable men of Andalusia, especially the 
marquis of Cadiz, whom he has made the Adiilles of hia epic, assigning him a 
much more important part in the principal transactions than is always 
warranted bv other authorities. His Chronicle is just such as might have been 
anticipated from a person of lively imagination, and competent scholarship for 
the time, deeply dyed with the bigotry and superstition of the Spanish clergy 
in that century. There is no gresX discrimination apparent in the worlc of the 
worthy curate, who dwells with go^led-eyed credulity on the most absurd 
marvels, and expends more pages on an empty court show than on the most 
important schemes of policy. But, if he is no philosopher, he has, {lerhaps for 
that very reason, succeeded in mailing us completely master of we popular 
feelings and prejudices of the time; while he gives a most vivid portraiture of 
the principal scenes and actors in this stirring war, with all their chivalrous 
exploit, and rich theatrical accompaniment. His credulity and fanaticism, 
moreover, are well compensated by a simplicity and loyalty of purpose, which 
secure much more credit to his narrative than attaches to those of more 
ambitious writers, whose judgment is perpetually swayed by personal or party 
interests. The Clironicle descends as late as 1513, although, as might be 
expected from the author's character, it is entitied to much less confidence in 
the discussion of events which fell without the scope of Us personal obser- 
vation. Notwithstanding its historical value is fully recognised by the 
Castihan critics, it has never been admitted to the press, but still remains 
engulfed in the ocean of manuscripts with which the Spanish libraries are 
ddnged. 

it is remarkable that the war of Granada, which is so admirabty suited in all 
its circumstances to poetical purposes, should not have been more frequentiy 
commemorated by the ejdc muse. The only successful attempt in thu way, 
with which I am acquainted, is the " Conquisto di Granata," by the 
Florentine Girolamo Gratianl, Modena, 1650. The author has taken the 
licence, independentiy of his machinery, of deviating very freely fkxim the 
historic track; among other things, introducing Columbus and the Great 
Captain as principal actors in the drama, in which they played at most but a 
veiy subordinate part. The poem, which sweUs into twenty-six cantos, is in 
such repute with the Italian critics, that Quadrio does not hesitate to rank it 
" among the best epical productions of the age." A transition of this work 
has recentiy appeared at Nuremberg, from the pen of C. M. Whiterling, which 
is much commended by the German critics. 

Mr. Jrving*s late publication, the " Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada,** 
has superseded all further necessity for poetry, and unfortunately for me, for 
history. He has frilly availed himself of all tbe picturesque and^animaUug 
movements of this romantic era; and the reader, who will take the trouble to 
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compare bis Chrooide with the present more prosaie and literal narrative, mil 
see bow UtOe he 'has beoi seduced from motoric accuracy by tAie poetica! 
aspect of his subject. The fictitious and romantic dress of bis ^vrcvrk bu 
enabled him to make it the medium for reflecting more yiyidly tbe floatiiif 
opinions and chimerical fancies of the age, while he has iUumiaated the pictiiR 
with the dramatic brilliaiapy of colouring denied to sober history. 
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SPANISH COTTKT. 

1492. 

Xsrly Disooveries of the Portague8e---Of the Spaniaids^-Colambua — His appli- 
cation at tbe Castilian Coort—IUjected— Negotiations resumed — Favour- 
able disposition of the Queen^Arrangement with Columbus — He sails cm 
bis first Voyage— Indifference to the Enterprise— -Aclmowledgtneiits doe to 
Isabella. 

While Ferdinand and Isabella were at Santa Fe, the capi- 
tulation was signed that opened the way to an extent of empire, 
compared with which their recent conquests, and indeecC ^ 
their present dominions, were insignificant. The extraordinary 
intellectual activity of the Europeans in the fifteenth century, 
after the torpor of ages, carried them forward to high advance- 
ment in almost every department of science, but esfiecially 
nautical, whose surprising results have acquired for the age the 
glory of being designated as peculiarly that of maritime disco- 
very. This was eminently favoured by the political condition 
of modem Europe. Under the Eoman empire, the traffic with 
the East naturally centered in Rome, the commercial capital 
of the "West. After the dismemberment of the empire, it con- 
tinued to be conducted principally through the channel of the 
Italian ports, whence it was difiiiscd over the remoter regions 
of Christendom. But these countries, which had now risen 
from the rank of subordinate provinces to that of separate, 
independent states, viewed with jealousy this monopoly of 
the Italian cities, by means of which these latter were rapidly 
advancing beyond them in power and opulence. This was 
especially the case with Fortugaland Castue,(l) which, placed 
on the remote frontiers of the European continent, were far 
removed from the great routes of Asiatic intercourse ;> while 
this disadvantage was not compensated by such an extent of 

(1) Aragon, or rather Catalonia, mabit^ned an extensive commerce with 
the Levant, and the remote regions of the East, daring the middle ages, 
through the fiourishing part of Barcelona. — See Capmany y Uontpslau, 
Memorias Historlcas sobre la Marina, Comercio y Arte& de Barcelona (Madrid, 
17/9-92), passim. 
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itory as secured consideration to some other of the European 
;es, equally unfavourablY situated for commercial purposes 
b themselves. Thus circumstsuiced, the two nations of 
tile and Portugal were naturally led to turn their eyes on 
great ocean wmch washed their western borders, and to seek 
its hitherto unexplored recesses for new domains^ and, if 
sible, strike out some xindisooyered track towards the opulent 
ions of the East. 

he spirit of maritime enterprise was fomented, and greatiy 

litated in its operation, by the invention of the astix>labe, 

the important discovery of the polarity of tie magnet, 

)se first application to the purposes of navigation on an 

3nded scale may be referred to the fifteenth century. (1) 

! Portuguese were the first to enter on the brilliant path of 

tical discovery, which they pursued under the infant Don 

iry with such activity, tiat, before the middle of the 

jenth century, they had penetrated as far as Cajpe de Verd, 

bling many a fearful headland which had shut in the timid 

igator of former days ; until at length, in 1486, they descried 

lofty promontory which terminates Africa on the south, 

which, hailed by King[ John the Second, under whom it 

discovered, as the harbmger of the long-sought passage to 

East, received the cheering appellation of the Cape of Good 

)e. 

he Spaniards, in the mean while, did not languish in the 
ei of maritime enterprise. Certain adventurers from the 
:hern provinces of Biscay and Guipuscoa, in 1393, had made 
nselves masters of one of the smallest of the grou^ of islands, 
posed to be the Fortunate Isles of the ancients, since known 
he Canaries. Other private adventurers from Seville ex- 
Lcd their conquests over these islands in the beginning of the 
)wing century. These were completed in behalf of the crown 
er Ferdinand and Isabella, who equipped several fieets for 

A council of mathematicians in the court of John II. of Portugal first 
;cd the application of the ancient astrolabe to navigation ; thus affording 
e mariner the essential advantages appertaining to the modern quadrant, 
discovery of the polarity of the needle, which vulgar tradition assigned to 
Amalflte Flavio Gioja, and wliich Robertson has sanctioned without 
lie, is clearly proved to have occurred more than a century earlier. 
)0schi, who Investigates the matter with his usual erudition, passing by 
loubtful reference of Guiot de Provins, whose age and personal identity 
are contested, traces the familiar use of the magnetic needle as far back 
e first half of the thirteenth century, by a pertinent passage from Cardinal 
, who died 1244 ; and sustains this by several simUor references to other 
ors of the some century. Capmany finds no notice of its use by the 
lian navigators earlier than 14Q3. It was not until considerably later in 
ifteenth century, that the Portuguese voyagers, trusting toMts guidance, 
iired to quit the Mediterranean and African coasts, and extend their 
nation to Madeira and the Azores.— See Navarretc, Coleccion de los Yiages 
tscubrimientos que hicieron por Mar los Espanoles (Madrid, 1825-29), 
i. Introd. sec. 33.— Tiraboschi, Letteratura Italiaua, torn. iv. pp. 173, 174. 
pmany, Mem. de Barcelona, torn. iii. part 1, cap. 4.— Koch, Tableau des 
•lutions de I'Europe (Paris, 1814), torn. i. pp. 358—360. 

I. 2JL 
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their reduotion, wMcli at length terminated in 1495 with that 
of Teneriffe.(l) From the commencement of their reign, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella had shown an earnest solicitude for the 
enconrajfement of commerce and nautical science, as is evinced 
bjr a variety of regulations, which, however imperfect, from the 
misconception of the true principles of trade in that day, are 
suffidenuy indicative of the dispositions of the govemin^at.(2) 
Under them, and indeed under their predecessors as far hack 
as Henry the Third, a considerable tramc had been carried on» 
with the western coast of Africa, from which gold dust and 
slaves were imported into the city of Seville. The annalist of 
that city notices the repeated interference of Isabella in behalf 
of these unfortunate beings, by ordinances tending to secure 
them a more equal protection of the laws, or opening such 
social indulgences as migfht mitigate tihe hardships of their 
condition. A misunderstanding gradually arose between the 
subjects of Castile and Portugal, in relation to their respective 
rights of discovery and commerce on the African coast, which 
promised a fruitful source of collision between the two crowns ; 
out which was happily adjusted by an article in the ^eaty of 
1479, that terminated the war of tne succession. By this it was 
settled that the right of traffic and of discovery on the western 
coast of Africa should be exclusively reserved to the Portugese, 
who in their turn should resign all claims on the Canaries to 
the crown of Castile. The Spaniards, thus excluded from 
further progress to the south, seemed to have no other opening 
left for naval adventure than the hitherto untravelled regions 
of the great western ocean. Fortunately, at this juncture, 
an individual appeared among them, in the person oi Christo- 
pher Columbus, endowed with capacity for stimulating them to 
this heroic enterprise, and conducting it to a glorious issue. (3) 

(1) Four of the islands were conquered on behalf of private adventurers 
chiefly from Andalusia, before the accession cA Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
under their reign were held as the property of a noble Castilian fondly, 
named Peraza. The sovereigns sent a considerable armament from Seville 
in 1480, which subdued the great island of Canary on behalf of the crown, 
and another in 1493, which effected the reduction of Palma and Teneriffie, 
after a sturdy resistance from the natives. Bemaldez postpones the last 
conquest to 1495.— Salazar de Mendoza, Monarqufa, torn. 1. pp. 347—349. 
— Pulgar, Reyes Catdlicos, pp. 136, 203.— Bemaldez, Reyes Cat51ico8, MS. cap. 
64, 65, 66, 133. — Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages, torn. i. Introd. sec. 28. 

(2) Among the provisions of the sovereigns, enacted previous to the present 
date, may be noted those for regulating the coin and weights ; for opening a 
free trade between Castile and Aragon ; for security to Genoese and Venetiaii 
trading vessels ; for safe conduct to mariners and fishermen j for privileges to 
the seamen of Palos ; for prohibiting the plunder of vessels wrecked on the 
coast ; and an ordinance of the very last year, requiring foreigners to take 
their return cargoes in the products of the country.— See these laws as ex- 
tracted from the Ordenangas. Reales and the various public archives, in Mem. 
de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Ilust. 11. 

(3) Zuiiiga, Annales de Sevilla, pp. 373, 374, 398.— Zurita, Anales, torn. iv. 
lib. 20, cap. SO, 34.— Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages, torn. i. Introd. sec. 21. 2^, 
^Ferrenw, Hist. d'Es^agne, torn, vil. |». 548, 
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This extraordinary man was a native of Genoa, of humble 
parentage, though perhaps honourable descent. (1) He was 
instructed in his early youth at Paria, where he acquired a 
strong relish for the mathematical sciences, in which he sub- 
sequently excelled. At the age of fourteen he engaged in a 
seafarinfi^ life, which he followed with little intermission till 
1470; when, probably little more than thirty years of age, (2) 
he landed in Portugal, the country to which adventurous 
spirits from all parts of the world then resorted, as the great 
theatre of maritime enterprise. After his arrival, he continued 
to make voyages to the then known parts of the world, and, 
when on shore, occupied himself with the constructiou and sale 
of charts and maps; while his geographical researches were 
considerably aided by the possession of papers belonging to 
an eminent Portuguese navu^ator, a deceased relative of his 
wife. Thus stor^ with aJOf that nautical science in that 
day could supply, and fortified by large practical experience, 
the reflecting mind of Columbus was na;urally led to specu- 
late on the existence of some other land beyond the western 
waters; and he conceived the possibility of reaching the 
eastern shores of Asia, whose provinces of Zipango and 
Cathay were emblazoned in sucn fforgeous colours in the 
narratives of Mandeville and the Poll, oy a more direct and 

(1) Spotomo, Memorials of Colambus (London, 1823), p. 14. — Senarega, 
apud Mnratoil, Rerum Ital. S<9ript. torn. xxlv. p. 535.— Antonio GaUo, De 
Nayigatione Coltunbi, apud Mnratoil, Rerum Ital. Script, torn, xxiii. p. 203. 
It is Ter7 generally agreed HaA the father of Colambus exercised the craft 
of a wool-carder, or weaver. The admiral's son, Ferdinand, after some 
speculation on the genealc^y of his illustrious parent concludes with remark" 
ing, that, alter all, a noble descent would confer less lustre on him than to 
have sprung teook such a father. A philosophical sentiment, indicating 
pretty strongly ttiat he had no great ancestry to boast of. Ferdinand finds 
something extremelj mjrsterious and typical in his father's name of Coiumbtu, 
signifying o dove, in token of his being ordained to " carry the olive-branch 
and oil of baptism over the ocean, like Noah's dove, to denote the peace and 
union of the heathen people with the church, after they had been shut up in 
the ark of darkness and confusion." — Fernando Colon, Historia del Almirante, 
cap. 1, 2, apud Barcia, Historiadores Piimitivos de las Indias Occidentales 
(Madrid, 1749), torn. i. 

(2) Benutldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 131.— Muiioz, Historia del Nuevo* 
Mnndo (Madrid, 1703), lib. s, sec. is. There are no sufficient data for deter- 
mining the period (rf Columbus's birth. The learned MutioE places it in 1446. 
(Hist, del Nuevo- Mundo, lib. 2, sec. 12.) Navarrete, who has weighed tho 
various authorities with caution, seems inclined to remove it back eight or 
ten years further, resting chiefly on a remark of Bemaldez, that he (Ued in 
1506, "in a good old age, at the age of seventy, a little more or less." 
(Cap. 131.) The expression is somewhat vague. In order to reconcile the 
facta with this hypothesis, Navarrete is compelled to r^ect, as a chirogra- 
phical blunder, a passage in a letter of the admiral, placing his birth in 1456, 
and to distort anottier passage in his book of " Prophecies," which if literally 
taken, would seem to establish his birth near the time assigned by Munoz. 
Incidental allusions in some other authorities, speaking of Columbus's old age 
at or near the time of his death, strongly corroborate Navarrete's inference. 
(See C6leccion de Viages, tom. i. lutrod. sec. 54.) Mr. Irving seems willing^ 
rely exclusively on the i^qthority of Bemaldez, 

3A? 
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oommodioos route than that which traversed the eastern 
continent. (1) 

The existence of land beyond the Atlantic, which was not 
discredited by some of the most enlig:htened ancientSf(2) had 
become matter of common speculation at the close of tne ^- 
teenth century ; when maritime adventure was daily disclosing 
the mysteries of the deep, and bringing to Kght new regions, 
that had hitherto existed only in fancy. A proof of this popular 
belief occurs in a curious passage of the ** Morgante-Maggiore '* 
of the Florentine poet Pulci, a man of letters, but not distin- 
guished for scientific attainments beyond his day. (3) The 
passage is remarkable, independently of the cosmographical 
knowledge it implies, for its allusion to phenomena in physical 
science not established till more than a century later. The 
Devil, alluding to the vulgar superstition respecting the Pillars 
of Hercules, thus addresses his companion Einaldo : — 

'* Know that this theory is false ; his bark 
The daring mariner shall urge fax o'er ^ 

The western wave, a smooth and level plain. 
Albeit the earth is fashioned like a wheel. 
Man was in ancient days of grosser mould. 
And Hercules might blush to learn how far 
Beyond the limits he had vainly set 
The dullest sea-boat soon shall wing her way. 



(1) Antonio de Herrera, Historia General de las Tndias Occidentales 
(Amberes, 1728), torn. i. dec. 1, lib. 1, cap. 7.— Goinara, Historia de las Indfas, 
cap. 14, apud Barda, Hist. Primitivos, torn, ii.— Bemaldez, Reyes CatiSlicos, 
MS. cap. 118.— Navarrete, Colecclon de Viages, torn. i. Introd. sec. so. 
Ferdinand Columbus enumerates three grounds on which his father's 
conviction of land in the West was founded. First, natmal reason, — or 
conclusions drawn from science ; secondly, authority of writers, amounting 
to little more than vague speculations of the ancients ; thirdly, testimony 
of sailors, comprehendmg, in addition to popular rumours of land described 
in western voyages, such relics as appeared to have floated to the European 
shores from the other side of the Atlantic. — Hist, del Almirante, cap. 6—8. 

(2) None of the intimations are so precise as that contained in the well- 
known lines of Seneca's Medea, 

" Venient annis ssecula," &c. 

although, when regarded as a mere poetical vagary, it has not the weight 
which belongs to more serious suggestions, of similar import, in the writings 
of Aristotle and Strabo. The various allusions in the ancient classic writrars 
to an undiscovered world form the sutiiect of an elaborate essay in the 
Memorias da Acad. Real das Sciencias de Lisboa (tom. v. pp. loi— 112), 
and are embodied, in much greater detail, in the first section of Hum- 
boldt's '* Histoire de la Geographic du Nouveau Continent}" a work in 
which the author, with his usual acuteness, has successfully applied the vast 
stores of his erudition and experience to the illustration of many interesting 
points connected with the discovery of the New World, and the personid 
history of Columbus. 

(3) It is probably the knowledge of this which has led some writers to 
impute part of his work to the learned Marsilio Ficino ; and others, with 
still less charity and probability, to refer the authorship of the whole to 
Politian. — Comp. Tasso, Opere (Venezia, 1735-42), torn. x. p. 139; and 
Crescimbeni, Istoria della Volgar Poesia (Venezia, l/Si), tom. ii^. pp. 27'd, 274. 
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Men shall descry another hemisphere. 

Since to one common centre all things tend. 

So earth, by cturious mystery divine 

Well balanced, hang^s amid the starry spheres. 

At omr Antipodes are cities, states, 

And thronged empires, ne'er divined of yore. 

Bnt see, the Sun speeds on its western path 

To glad the nations with expected light." ri) "> 

Columbus*? "hypotliesis rested on mncli higher gTOtmd than 
mere popular belief. What indeed was credulity with the 
vulgar, and speculation with the learned, amounted, in his 
mind, to a settled practical conviction, that made him ready 
to penl life and fortune on the result of the experiment. 
He was fortified still farther in his conclusions by a corre- 
gpondence with the learned Italian Toscanelli, who furnished 
lum with a map of his own projection, in which the eastern 
coast of Asia was delineated opposite to the western frontier of 
Europe. (2) 

Filled with lofty anticipations of achieving a discovery which 
would settle a question of such moment, so long involved in 
obscurity, Columbus submitted the theory on which he had 
founded his belief in the existence of a western route to King 
John the Second, of Portugal. Here'he was doomed to encounter 
for the first time the embarrassments and mortifications which 
80 often obstruct the conceptions of genius, too sublime for the 
a^e in which they are formed. After a long and fruitless nego- 
tiation, and a dishonourable attempt on the part of the Portu- 

(1) Pnlci, Morgante Maggiore, canto 25, st. 229, 230. — I have used blank 
verse, as affording fSeudlity for a more literal version than the correspond- 
ing otfavarima of the original. This passage of Polci, which has not fallen 
under the notice of Humboldt, or any other writer on ttie same subject 
whom I have consulted, affords, probably, the most circumstantial prediction 
that is to be found of the existence of a western world. Dante, two centuries 
before, had intimated more vaguely his belief in an undiscovered quarter of 
the globe: 

" De' vostri sensi, ch* 6 del rimanente, 
Non vogliate negar I'esperienza, 
Dirctro al sol, del mondo senza gente." 

Inferno, cant. 26, v. lis. 

(2) Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages, torn. ii. Col. Dipl. No. 1. — Munoz, 
Hist, del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 2, sec. 17. — It is singular that Columbus, in his 
visit to Iceland in 1477 (see Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 4), 
should have learned nothing of the Scandinavian voyages to the northern 
shores of America in the tenth and following centuries; yet, if he was 
acquainted wi^ them, it appears equally surprising that he should not have 
adduced the fact in support of his own hypothesis of the existence of land in 
the west ; and that he should have taken a route so different from that of his 
predecessors in the path of discovery. It may be, however, as M. de Hum- 
boldt has well remarked, that the information he obtained in Iceland was too 
vagrue to suggest the idea that the lands thus 'discovered by the Northmen 
had any connection with the Indies, of which he was in pursuit. In Columbus's 
day, indeed, so little was understood of the true position of these countries, 
that Greenland is laid down on the maps in the European seas, and as a penin- 
sular prolongation of Scandinaviik. — See Humboldt, G^ographie du Noaveau 
Continent, torn, ii.pp. 118, 125. 
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gnese to avail themselves clandestinely of his information, ' he 
quitted Lisbon in dis^st, determined to submit his proposals 
to the Spanish sovereigns, relying on their reputed character for 
wisdom and enteiijrise. ( 1 ) 

The period of his arrival in Spain being the latter part of 
1484, would seem to have been the most unpropitious possible 
to his design. The nation was then in the heat of the Moorish 
war, and tne sovereigns were unintermittingly engaged, as we 
have seen, in prosecuting their campaigns, or in active prepa- 
ration for them. The large expenditure incident to this ex- 
hausted all their resources ; and indeed the engrossing character 
of this domestic conquest left them little leisure for indulging 
in dreams of distant and doubtful discovery. Columbus, more- 
over, wae^ unfortunate in his first channel of communication 
with the court. He was furnished by Fray Juan Perez de 
Marchena, guardian of the convent of Di Eabida in Andalusia, 
who had early taken a deep interest in his plans, .with an 
introduction to Fernando de Talavera, prior of rrado, and con- 
fessor of the queen, a x)erson high in the royal confidence, and 
gradually raised through a succession of ecclesiastical dignities 
to the archiepiscopal see of Granada. He was a man of irre- 

S reachable morals, and of comprehensive benevolence for that 
ay, as is shown in his subsequent treatment of the unfortu- 
nate Moriscoes. (2) He was also learned ; although his leaminflr 
was that of the cloister, deeply tinctured with pedantry and 
superstition, and debased by such servile deference even to the 
errors of antiquitjr, as at once led him to discountenance every- 
thing like innovation or enterprise. (3) 

With these timid and exclusive views, Talavera was so far 
from comprehending the vast conceptions of Columbus, that he 
seems to have regaraed him as a mere visionary, and his hjrpo- 
thesis as involving principles not altogether orthodox. Ferdi- * 
nand and Isabella, desirous of obtaining the opinion of the 
most competent judges on the merits of Columhus's theory, 
referred mm to a council selected by Talavera, from the most 
eminent scholars of the kingdom, chiefly ecclesiastics, whose 
profession embodied most of the science of that day. Such 
was the apathy exhibited by this learned conclave, aiid so 
numerous the impediments suggested by dulness, prejudice, or 
scepticism, that years glided away before it came to a decision. 
During this time, Columbus appears to have remained in 

(1) Herrera, Indias Ocddentales, torn. i. dec. 1, lib. 1, cap. 7.— Mauoz, Hist, 
del Nuevo-Mundo» lib. a, sec. 19. — Gonuura, Hirt. de las Indias, cap. IS. — Ben- 
Koni, Novi Orbis Historia, lib. l,cap.6. — Fernando Colon, Hist, del Alrairante, 
cap. lO.—Faria y Sousa, Europa PfHrtugraesa, torn. it. part 8, cap. 4. 

(2) Oviedo, C^iincuapenas, MS. dial, de Talavera. 

(3) Salazar de Mendosa, Crto. del Gran Cardoaal, p. S14. — Herrera, Indias 
Occidentales, torn. i. dec. 1, lib. 1, cap. 8. — Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almi- 
rante, c. 11.— Munos postpones his advent to Spain to 148S, on the suppositiott 
that he ofltered his services to Genoa immediately after this rapture with 
~"ortiigal.— Hist, del Nuevo-Mundo, lib. 2, sec. Sl . 
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attendance on the conrt, bearing arms occasionally in the cam- 
paigns, and experiencing from tne sovereigns an unusual doCTee 
of aeference and personal attention ; an evidence of which is 
afforded in the disbursements repeatedly made by the royal 
order for his private expenses, and in the instructions issued 
to the municipalities of the different towns in Andalusia, to 
supply him gratuitously with lodging and other personal accom- 
modations. (1) 

At length, however, Columbus, wearied out by this painful 
procrastination, pressed the court for a definite answer to his 
propositions ; when he was informed that the council of Sala- 
manca pronounced his scheme to be "vain, impracticable, and 
resting on grounds too weak to merit the support of the govern- 
ment." Many in the council, however, were too enlightened to 
acquiesce in this sentence of the majority. Some o&the most 
considerabte persons of the court, indeed, moved by the cogency 
of Columbus s argfuments, and affected by the elevation and 
crandeur of his views, not only cordially embraced his scheme, 
out extended their personal intimacy and friendship to him. Such, 
among others, were the grand cardinal Mendoza, a man whose 
enlarged capacity and acquaintance with affairs raised him 
above many of the narrow prejudices of his order ; and Deza, 
archbishop of Seville, a Dominican friar, whose commanding 
talents were afterwards unhappily perverted in the service m 
the Holy Office, over which he presided as successor to Torque- 
mada.(2; The authority of these individuals had undoubtedly 
great weight with the sovereigns, who softened the verdict of 
the junto by an assurance to Columbus, that, " although they 
were too much occupied at present to embark in his undertak- 
ing, yet, at the conclusion of the war, they should find both 
time and inclination to treat with him." Such was the ineffec- 
tual result of Columbus's long and painful solicitation; and, 
far from receiving the qualified assurance of the sovereigns in 
mitigation of their refasal, he seems to have considered it as 
peremptory and final. In great dejection of mind, therefore, 
but without further delay, he quitted the court, and bent his 
way to the south, with the apparently almost desperate intent 
of seeking out some other patron to his undertaking. (3) 

(1) Herrera, Tndias Occidentales, dec. 1, lib. 1, cap. s. — Znnig^a, Annales de 
SeviXla, p. 104. — ^Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages, torn. i. sec. 6o, 6l > torn. ii. 
Ck>L DipL Nos. 2, 4. 

(2; This prelate, Diego de Deza, was bom of poor bat respectable parents, 
at Toro. He early entered the Dominican order, where his learning and 
exemplary life recommended him to the notice of the sovereigns, who called 
him to conrt to take charge of Prince John's educatiou. He was aftorwards 
raised, through the usual course of episcopal preferment, to the metropoUtan 
see of Seyille. His situation, as confessor of Ferdinand, gave him great 
influence over that monarch, with whom he appears to have maintained am 
intimate correspondence to the day of his death. — Oviedo, Qnincuagenas, MS. 
dial, de Deza. * 

(3) Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. ll.— Salazar de Mendoza, 
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Columbus liad already visited his native city of Genoa, for 
the purpose of interesting it in his scheme of discovery ; bnt 
the attempt proved unsuccessftd. He now made application* 
it would seem, to the dukes of Medina Sidonia and Medina Cell 
successively, from the latter of whom he experienced macU 
kindness and hospitality ; but neither of these nobles, whose 
large estates lying along the seashore had often invited them 
to maritime adventure, was disposed to assume one which 
seemed too hazardous for the resources of the crown. Without 
wastino: time in further solicitation, Columbus prepared, with a 
heavy Heart, to bid adieu to Spain (1491), and carrynis proposals 
to the king of France, from whom he nad received a letter of 
encouragement while detained in Andalusia. (1) 

His progress, however, was arrested at the convent of La 
Eabida, which he visited previous to his departure, by his 
Mend the guardian, who prevailed on him to postpone his 
journey till another effort had been made to move the Spani^ 
^ourt in his favour. For this purpose the worthy ecclesiastio 
undertook an expedition in i)erson to the newly-erected city of 
Santa Fe, where the sovereigns lay encamped oefore Granada. 
Juan Perez had formerly been confessor of Isabella, and was 
held in ^eat consideration by her for his excellent qualities. 
On arriving at the camp, he was readily admitted to an 
audience, when he pressed the suit of Columbus with all the 
earnestness and reasoning of which he was capable. The Mar's 
eloquence was supported by that of severed eminent persons 
whom Columbus during his lotog residence in the country had 
interested in his project, and who viewed with sincere regret 
the prospect of its abandonment. Among these individuals are 
particularly mentioned Alonso de duintanilla, comptroller- 
general of Castile, Louis de St. Angel, a fiscal officer of the 

CnSn. del Oran Cardenal, p. SI5.— Manoz, Hist, del Naevo-Mnndo, lib. 2, 
sec. 35, 29.— Navairete, Coleccion de Viacres, torn. i. Introd. sec. 6o. 

(1) Herrera, Indias Ocddaitales, dec. l» lib. l, cap. 8.— Mniioz, Hist, del 
Nuevo-Mondo, lib. 8, sec. 37. — Spotomo, Memorials of Colmnbas, pp. 31—33. — 
ITie last dates the application to Grenoa prior to that to Portugal. A letter 
from the duke of Medina Cell to the cardinal of Spain, dated 19th March, 1493, 
refers to his entertaining Oolombus as his guest for two years. It is very 
difficult to determine the date of these two years. If Herrera is correct in the 
statement, that, after a five years' residence at court, whose commencement 
he had previously referred to 1484, he carried his proposals to the duke of 
Medina Cell (see cap. 7, 8), the two years may have intervened between 1489— 
1491. Navarrete places them between the departure firom Portugal and the 
first ^plication to the court of Castile, in i486. Some other writers, and 
among them Muiioz and Irving, referring his application to Grcnoa to 1485, and 
his first appearance in Spain to a subsequent i)eriod, make no provision for the 
residoice with the duke of Medina Celi. Mr. Irving indeed is betrayed into a 
chronological inaccuracy in speaking of a seven years' residence at the court 
in 1491, which he had previously noUced as having before begun in i486, 
(fjfe of Columbus; London, 1828; comp. vol. i. pp. 109, 141.) In fact, the 
discrepancies among the earliest authorities are such as to render hopeless any 
atttempt to settle with precision the chronology of Columbus's movements 
previous to his first voyage. 
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CTown of Aragon, and the inaroliioness of Moya, the personal 
friend of Isabella, all of whom exercised considerable influence 
oyer her connsels. Their representations, combined with the 
opportune season of the application, occurring at the moment 
'When the approaching termination of the Moorish war allowed 
Toom for interest in other objects, wrought so favourable a change 
in the dispositions of the sovereigns, that they consented to 
resume the negotiation with Columbus. An invitation was 
accordingly sent to him to repair to Santa Fe, and a consider- 
able sum provided for his suitable equipment, and his expenses 
on the road.(l) 

Columbus, who lost no time in availing himself of this wel- 
come intelligence, arrived at the camp in season to witness the 
surrender ot Granada, when every heart, swelling with exulta- 
tion at the triumphant termination of the war, was naturally 
disposed to enter with greater confidence on a new career of 
adventure. At his interview with the king and queen, he once 
more exhibited the arguments on which his hypothesis was 
founded. He then endeavoured to stimulate the cupidity of 
his audience, by picturing the realms of Mangi and Cathay, 
which he confidently expected to reach by this western route, in 
all the barbaric splendours which had been shed over them by 
the lively fancy of Marco Polo and other travellers of the 
middle ages ; and he concluded with appealing to a higher 
principle, by holding out the prospect of extending the empire 
of the Cross over nations of benighted heathen, while he pro- 
posed to devote the profits of his enterprise to the recovery of 
the Holy Sepulclure. This last ebullition, which mi^ht well 
have passed for fanaticism in a later day, and given a visionary 
tinge to his whole project, was not quite so preposterous in an age 
in which the spirit of the crusades might be said still to linger, 
and the romance of religion had not yet been dispelled by sober 
reason. The more temperate suggestion of the diffusion of the 
Gospel was well suited to afiect Isabella, in whose heart the 
principle of devotion was deeply seated, and who, in all her 
undertakings, seems to have been far less sensible to the vulgar 
impulses of avarice or ambition, than to any argiiment con- 
nected, however remotely, with the interests of religion. (2) 

Amidst all these propitious demonstrations towards Columbus, 
an obstacle unexpectedly arose in the nature of his demands, 
which stipulated for himself and heirs the title and authoritv 
of admiral and viceroy over all lands discovered by him, with 
one-tenth of the profits. This was deemed wholly inadmis- 
sible. Ferdinand, who had looked with cold distrust on the 

(1) Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. Tiii. pp. 129, 130.— Mufioz, Hist, del 
Knevo-Mondo, lib. 8, sec. 31. — Herrera, Indias Ocddentales, dec. 1, lib. I, 
cap. 8. — Navarrete, Colecdon de Yiages, torn. i. Introd. sec. 6o. 

(2) Herrera, Indias Occidentales, dec. 1, lib. l, cap. 8.— Primer A^agre de 
Colon, apud Navarrete, Coleccion de Viagres, torn. i. pp. 2, 117. — Fernando 
Colon, Hist, del Almirante, cap. 13. 
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expedition from the first, was supported by the remonstrances 
of Talavera, the new archbishop of Granada, who declared that 
" such demands savoured of the highest" degree of arrogance, 
and would be unbecoming in their highnesses to grant to a 
needv foreign adventurer." Columbus, however, steadily re- 
sisted every attempt to induce him to modify his propositions. 
On this ground the conferences were abruptly broken off, and 
he once more turned his back upon the Spanisn court, resolved 
rather to forego his splendid anticipations of discovery at the 
ver3r moment when the career so long sought was thrown^ open 
to him, than surrender one of the honourable distinctions due 
to his services. This last act is, perhaps, the most remarkable 
exhibition in his whole life, of that proud, unyielding spirit which 
sustained him through so many years of trial, ana enabled him 
at lenffth to achieve his great enterprise, in the face of every 
obstacle which man and nature had opposed to it.(l) 

The misunderstanding was not sunered to be oi long dara- 
tion. Columbus's Mends, and especially Louis de St. Ang^el^ 
remonstrated with the queen on these proceedino^s in the most 
earnest manner. He frankly* told her that Columbus's demands, 
if high, were at least contingent on success, when they wonld 
be well deserved ; that, if he failed, he required nothing. He 
expatiated on his qualifications for the undertaking, so signal 
as to insure in ail probabililj the patronage of some other 
monarch, who wo^ld reap,' the fruits of his discoveries ; and he 
ventured to remind the queen, that her i)resent policv was not 
in accordance with the magnanimous spirit which had hitherto 
made her the ready patron of great and heroic enterprise. Far 
from being displeased, Isabella was moved by his nonest elo- 
quence. She contemplated the proposals of Columbus in their 
true light ; and, refusing to hearken any longer to the sugges- 
tions of cold and timid counsellors, she gave way to the natural 
impulses of her own noble and generous heart : ** I will assume 
the undertaking," said she, '* for my own crown of Castile, 
and am read^ to pawn my jewels to defray the expenses of it, 
if the fands in the treasury shall be found, inadeouate." The 
treasury had been reduced to the lowest ebb by the late war ; 
but the receiver, St. Angel, advanced the sums required, from 
the Aragonese revenues deposited in his hands. Aragon, how- 
ever, was not considered as adventuring in the expedition, the 
charges and emoluments of which were reserved exclusively for 
Castile. (2) 

Columbus, who was overtaken by the royal messen&:er at a 
few leagues' distance only firom Granada, experienced the most 

(1) MonoE, Hist, del Naevo-Mondo, lib. S, sec. SS, sg.—Femftndo Colon, 
Hist, del Almirante, nbi supra. 

(3) Herrera, Indias Occidentales, dec. l, lib. 1, eap. 8.— Muiioz, Hist, del 
Nttevo-Mundo, lib. 2, sec. 32, 33. — Fernando Colon, Hist, del Alminmte, 
cap. 14. — Gotnara, Hist, de las Indias, cap. 16. 
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oonrteotLS reoeptios on his return to Santa Fe, where a defini- 
tWe arrangement was concluded with the Spanish sovereigns, 
April 17th, 1492. By the terms of the capitulation, Ferdinand 
SLTid Isahella, as lords of the ocean-seas, constituted Christopher 
Coluijihus their admiral, viceroy, and govemor-jjfeneral of all 
such islands and continents as he shoula discover m the western 
ocean ; with the privilege of nominating three candidates, for 
the selection of one hy the crown, for the ^vemment of each of 
these territories. He was to he vested with exclusive ri^hi of 
jurisdiction over all commercial transactions within his ad- 
miralty. He was to he entitled to one-tenth of all the products 
and profits within the limits of his discoveries, and an ad- 
ditional eighth, provided he should contribute one-eighth part 
of the expense. By a subsequent ordinance, the official digni- 
ties above enumerated were settled on him and his heirs for 
ever, with the privilege of prefixing the title of Don to their 
names, which had not then degenerated into an appellation of 
mere courtesy. (1) 

No sooner were the arrangements completed, than Isabella 
prepared with her characteristic promptness to forward the 
expedition by the most efficient measures. Orders were sent to 
f^ville and the other ports of Andalusia, to famish stores and 
other articles requisite for the voyage, free of duty, and at as 
low rates as possible. The fleet, consisting of three vessels, was 
to sail from the littie port of Falos, in Andalusia, which had 
been condemned for some delin(}uenc3r to maintain two caravels 
for a twelvemonth for the public service. The third vessel was 
furnished by the admiral, aided, as it would seem, in defraving 
the charges, b^ his friend the guardian of La Babida, and[ the 
Pinzons, a fanuly in Palos long distinguished for its enterprise 
among the manners of that active community. "With their 
assistances Columbus Was enabled to surmount the disinclina- 
tion, and indeed open opposition, manifested by the Andalusian 
mariners to his perilous voyage ; so that in less than three 
months his little squadron was equipped for sea. ^ suffi- 
cient evidence of the extreme unpopularity of the expedition is 
afforded by a royal ordinance of tne 30tn of April, promising 
protection to all persons who should embark in it from criminal 
prosecution of wnatever kind, until two months after their re- 
turn. The armament consisted of two caravels, or light vessels 
without decks, and a third of larger burden. The total num- 
ber of persons who embarked amounted to one hundred and 
twenty ; and the whole charges of the crown for the expeditiou 
did not exceed seventeen thousand florins. The fleet was in- 
structed to keep dear of the African coast, and other maritime 
possessions of rortuffal. At length, all things being in readi- 
ness, Columbus and nis whole crew partook of the sacrament, 

(1) Kavarrete, Coleccion de Viagres, torn. ii. Col. Diplomat. Nos. 5, 6.-* 
Zuniga, Aimales de Sevilla, p. 412.— Mariana, Hist, de Espaua, toip. ii. p. 605. 
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and confessed themselves, after the devout manner of the 
ancient Spanish vovagers, when eng:ag:ed in any impox*taiit 
enterprise ; and on the morninff of the 3rd of August, 1492, the 
intrepid navigator, hidding aoieu to the Old World, laujiclied 
forth on that unfathomed waste of waters where no sail liad 
been ever spread before. (1) 

It is impossible to peruse the story of Columbus without 
assigning to him almost exclusively the glory of his great dis- 
covery: for, from the first moment of its conception to tliat 
of its final execution, he was encountered by every species of 
mortification and embarrassment, with scarcely a heart to 
cheer, or a hand to help him. (2) Those more enlightened per- 
sons, whom, during his long residence in Spain, he succeeded in 
interesting in his expedition, looked to it probably as the means 
of solving a dubious problem, with the same sort of vague and 
sceptical curiosity as to its successful result with which we con- 
template, in our day, an attempt to arrive at the north-west 
passage. How feeble was the interest excited, even among- 
those who from their science and situation would seem to have 
their attention most naturally drawn towards it, may be in- 
ferred from the injfre^uency of allusion to it in the correspon- 
dence and other writings of that time, previous to the actual 

(l; Peter Martyr, De Rebus Oceanids et Novo Orbe (Coloniae, 1574), dec. i, 
lib. 1 . — Navarrete, Colecdon de Viag^es, torn. ii. Col. Diplomat. Nos. 7. &• 9, 
10, 12. — Herrera, Indias Ocddentales, dec. l, lib. 1, cap. 9* — Fernando Ck)lon, 
Hist, del Almirante, cap. 14.— Muiioz, Hist, del Nnevo-Mundo, lib. 2, sec. S3. — 
Benzoni, Novi Orbis Hist. lib. 1, cap. 6. — Gomara, Hist, de las Indias, cap. 15. 
— The expression in the text "will not seem too strong^, even admittln|: the 
previous discoveries of the Northmen, which were made in so much higher 
latitudes. Humboldt has well shown the probability, A priori, of such dis- 
coveries, made in a narrow part of the Atlantic, where the Orcades, the Feroe 
Islands, Iceland, and Greenland, afforded the voyager so many intenne^diate 
stations, at moderate distances from each other. (G^graphie du Nouveau 
Continent, tom. ii. pp. 183, et seq.) The publication of the original Scandi- 
navian MSS. (of which imperfect notices and selections only have hitherto 
found their way into the world), by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries 
at Copenhagen, is a matter of the deepest interest ; and it is fortunate that it is 
to be conducted under auspices which must insure its execution in the most 
faithful and able manner. It may be doubted, however, whether the decla- 
ration of the Prospectus, that " it was the knowledge of the Scandinavian 
voyages, in aU probability, which prompted the expedition of Columbus," can 
ever be established. His personal history furnishes strong internal evidence 
to the contrary. 

(2) How strikingly are the forlorn condition and indomitable energy of 
Columbus depicted in the following noble verses of Chiabrera : — 

" Certo da cor, ch* alto destin non scelse. 
Son I'imprese magnanime neglette ; 
Ma le bell' alme alle bell' opre elette 
Sanno gioir neUe fatiche eccelse ; 
N6 biasmo popolar, frale catena, 
Spirto d'onore, il suo cammin refltena. 
Cos! lunga stagion per modi indegni 
Europa ^sprezzb l;inclita speme, 
Schemendo U vulgo, e seco i Regi insieme, 
Nudo nocchier, promettitor di Regrti.** 

Rime, parte 1, canzone 12. 
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discovery. Peter Martyr, one of the most accomplished scholars 
o£ the period, whose residence at the Castilian court must have 
:£iilly instructed him in the desig^is of Columhus, and whose 
InquisitiYe mind led him suhsequently to take the deepest in- 
terest in the results of his discoveries,^ does not, so far as I am 
CLware, allude to him in any part of his voluminous correspon- 
dence with the learned men of his time, nrevious to the first 
expedition. The common people regardea, not merely with 
apathy, hut with terror, tne prospect of a voyage that was to 
take the mariner from the safe and pleasant seas which he was 
accustomed to navigate, and send him roving on the houndless 
-wilderness of waters, which tradition and superstitious fancy 
had peopled with innumerahle forms of horror. 

It is true that Columhus experienced a most honourahle 
reception at the Castilian court, such as naturally flowed from 
the oenevolent spirit of Isahella, and her just appreciation of 
his pure and elevated character. But the queen was too little 
of a proficient in science to he ahle to estimate the merits of his 
hypothesis ; and as many of those on whose judgment she 
leaned, deemed it chimerical, it is prohahle tnat she never 
entertained a deep conviction of its truth ; at least not enough 
to warrant the liberal expenditure which she never refused to 
schemes of real importance. This is certainly uiferred by the 
paltry amount actually expended on the armament, far inferior 
to that appropriated to the equipment of two several fleets in 
the course of the late war for a foreign expedition, as well 
as to that with which in the ensuing year she followed up 
Columbus's discoveries. 

But while, on a review of the circumstances, we are led more 
and more to admire the constancy and unconquerable spirit 
which carried Columbus victorious through all the difficulties 
of his undertaking, we must remember, m justice to Isabella, 
that, although tardily, she did in fact furnish the resources 
essential to its execution; that she undertook the enterprise 
when it had been explicitly declined by other powers, and when 
probably none other of that age would have been found to 
countenance it; and that, after once plighting her faith to 
Columbus, she became his steady friend, shielding him against 
the calumnies of his enemies, reposing in him the most generous 
confidence, and serving him in the most acceptable manner, by 
supplying ample resources for the prosecution of his glorious 
discoveries. (1) 

(1) Colnmbus, in a letter written on his third voyage, pays an honest, heart- 
felt tribute to the effectual patronage which he experienced from the queen. 
** In the midst of the general incredulity," says he, ** the Almighty infilled 
into the queen, my lady, the spirit of intelligence and energy; and, whilst 
every one else in his ignorance was expatiating only on the inconvenience and 
cost, her Highness approved it, on the contrary, and gave it all the support la 
her power." — See Carta al Ama del Principe D. ,Jaan, apud Navarrete, 
Coleccion de Viages, torn. i. p. 260. 
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It is now more tban tliirtj yean aince the Spanish government intmstod 
Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, one of the most eminent scholajrs of tike 
coantry, with the care of exploring^ the pnblic archives, for the purpose cf 
collecthig: information relative to the Toyages and discoveries of the eaiiy 
Spanish navig;ators. In 1826, Seiior Navarrete gave to the world the fixsc 
fruits of his indefatigable researches, in two votamies, the commencement of 
a series comprehending letters, private jonmals, royal ordinances, and othier 
original documents, illustrative of the discovery of America. These t^o 
volumes are devoted exclusively to the adventures and personal hiatory of 
Columbus, and must be regarded as the only authentic basis on which any 
notice of the great navigator can hereafter rest. Fortunately, Mr. Irvine's 
visit to Spain at this period enabled the world to derive the full benefit of 
Senor Navarrete's researches, by presenting their results in connection witli 
whatever had been before known of Columbus, in the lucid and attractive form 
which engages the interest of every reader. It would seem highly proper tbat 
the fortunes of tlie discoverer of America should engage the pen of an inha- 
bitant of her most favoured and enlightened region ; and it is unnecessary to 
add, that the task has been executed in a manner which must secure to the 
historian a share in the imperishable renown of his subject. The adventures 
of Columbus, which form so splendid an episode to the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, cannot properly come within the scope of its historian, except so Car 
as relates to his personiJ intercourse with the government, or to their results 
on the fortunes of the Spanish monarchy. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

EXPXJLSIOir OP THE JEWS FEOM SPAIN. 

1492. 

Excitement against the Jews— Edict of Expulsion— Dreadful SuflRerings of the 
Emigrants — ^Whole number of Exiles— Disastrous Results— Itue Motives of 
the Edict — Contemporary Judgments. 

While the Spanish sovereigns were detained before Granada, 
Ihey published their memorable and most disastrous edict 
against the Jews ; inscribing it, as it were, with the same i)eii 
which drew np the glorious capitulation of Qrknada and the 
treaty with Columbus. The reader has been made a,cquainted 
in a preceding chapter with the prosi)erous condition of the 
Jews in the reninsida, and the pre-eminent consideration 
which they attained there beyond any other part of Christeii- 
dom. The envy raised by their prosperity, combined with the 
high relippious excitement kindled in the long: war with the 
infidel, directed the terrible arm of the Inquisition, as has been 
already stated, against this unfortunate people ; but the result 
showed the failure of the experiment, since comparatively few 
conversions, and those frequently of a suspicious character, 
were effected, while the great mass still maintained a pertina- 
cious attachment to ancient errors. (1) 

(1) It is a proof of the high consideration in which such Israelites as wero 
willing to embrace Christianity were held, th«t three of that number, Alvarezi 
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Under these oiroumstances, tbe popular odium, inflamed by 
the discontent of the clergy at the resistance which they en- 
countered in the work of proselytism, gradually fi^ew stronger 
and stronger against the unhappy Israelites. Old traditions, 
as old indeed as the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, were 
reyiyed and charged on the present generation, with all the 
details of place and action. Christian children were said to be 
kidnapped, in order to be crucified in derision of the Saviour ; 
the host, it was rumoured, was exposed to the grossest indigni- 
ties; and physicians and apothecaries, whose science was 
particidarly cuitivated by the Jews in the middle ages, were 
accused of poisoning their Christian patients* Ko rumour was 
too absurd fbr the easy credulity of the people. The Israelites 
were charged with the more probable onence of attempting to 
convert to their own feiith the ancient Christians, as woU as to 
reclaim such of their own race as had recently embraced Chris- 
tianity. A ffreat scandal was occasioned also by the inter- 
marriages, wuicli still occasionally took place between Jews 
and Cmistians ; the latter condescending to repair their dilapi- 
dated fortunes by these wealthy alliances, though at the ex- 
pense of their vaunted purity of Dlood.(l) 

These various offences were urged against the Jews with 
great pertinacity by their enemies, and the sovereigns were 
importuned to adopt a more rigorous policy. The inquisitors, 
in particular, to whom the work of conversion had b^en spe- 
cially intrusted, represented the incompetence of all lenient 
measures to the end proposed. They asserted that the only 
mode left for the extirpation of the Jewish heresy was to eradi- 
cate the seed ; and they boldly demanded the immediate and 
total banishment of every unbaptised Israelite from the land. (2) 
The Jews, who had obtained an intimation of these proceed- 
ings, resorted to their usual crafty policy for propitiating the 
sovereigns. They commissioned one of uieir body to tender a 
donative of thirty thousand ducats towards defraying the 
expenses of the Moorish war. The negotiation, however, was 
suadenly interrupted by the inquisitor-general, Torquemada, 
who burst into tne apartment of the palace, where the sove- 

Avila, and Pulgar, were prit'ate secretaries of the queen. (Mem. de la Acad, 
de Hist. torn. vi. Ilust. 18.) An incidental expression of Martyr's, among 
many similar ones by contemporaries, aifords the true k^ to the popular 
odium against the Jews. '* Cum namque viderent, Judseorum tabido com- 
mercio, qui hAchorft sunt in HispaniAtfmtimtfH Chri»Hanit ditiorea, plurimornm 
aoimos corrumpi ac sedua/' etc.— Opus Epiat. epist. 03. 

(1) Paramo, De Origine Inqnisittonis, p. i64. — Llorente, Hist, de l*Inquisi. 
tion, tom. i. cap. 7, sec. 3. — Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 94.— Ferreras, 
Hist. d'Espagne, tom. viii. p. 128. 

(S) Paramo, De Origine InqnisitioniB, p. 103. — Salazar de Mendoza refers 
the sorereig^'s consent to the banishment of the Jews, in a great measure, to 
the urgent remonstrances of the cardinal of Spain. The bigotry of the blogra- 
pher makes him claim tbe credit of every famaticai ^ for his iUustrioaB herOi 
•-See Cx6n. del Gran Cardenal, p. 290, 
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silver, the only medium for representing their property "waft 
bills of exchange ; but commerce was too limited and imx>er- 
feet to allow ofthese being promptly obtained to any very con- 
siderable, much less to the enormous amount required in the 
present instance. It was impossible, moreover, to negotiate 
a sale of their effects under existing circumstances, since the 
market was soon glutted with commodities ; and few would be 
jfound willing to ^ve anything like an equivalent for what, if 
not disused of within the prescribed term, the proprietors must 
relinquish at any rate. So deplorable, indeed, was the sacrifice 
of property, that a chronicler of the day mentions, that he had 
seen a house exchanged for an ass, and a vineyard for a suit of 
clothes ! In Aragon, matters were still worse. The eovem- 
ment there discovered that the Jews were largely indeoted to 
individuals, and to certain corporations. It aocoroingly caused 
their pronerty to be sequestrated for the benefit of their credi- 
tors, until their debts should be liquidated. Strange, indeed, 
that the balance should be found against a i>eople who had been 
everywhere conspicuous for their commercial sagacity and re- 
sources, and who, as factors of the great nobility and farmers of 
the revenue, enjoyed at least equal advantages in Spain with 
those possessea in other countries for the accumulation of 
wealth. (1) 

While the gloomy aspect of their fortunes pressed heavily 
on the hearts of the Israelites, the Spanish dergy were indefati- 
gable in the work of conversion. They lectured in the syna- 
gogues and nublic squares, expounding the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and thundering forth both argument and invective 
against the Hebrew heresy. But their laudable endeavours 
were in a ffreat measure counteracted by the more authoritative 
rhetoric of the Jewish BabbinSj Who compared the persecutions 
of their brethren to those which their ancestors had suffered 
under Pharaoh. They encouraged them to persevere, repre- 
senting that the present afflictions were intended as a tri^ of 
their faith by the Almighty, who desired in this way to guide 
them to the promised land by opening a path through the 
waters, as He had done to their fathers of old. The more 
wealthy Israelites enforced their exhortations by liberal con- 
tributions for the relief of their indigent brethren. Thus 
strengthened, there were found but very few, when the day of 
departure arrived, who were not prenared to abandon their 
country rather than their religion. Tnis extraordinary aot of 
self-devotion by a whole people for conscience' sake may be 
thought, in the nineteenth century, to merit other epithets than 

(I) Bernaldez, R^es Catdlioos, MS. cap. 10.— Zurita, Anales, torn. r. 
fol. g. Capmany Botices the number of 8yimgog:ue8 exiatini: in Aragon, in 
1428, as amounting to nineteen. In Oalicia at the same time there were 
hut three, and in Catalonia but one.— See Mem. de Barcelona, torn. iv. Ajwnd, 
num. u. 
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ihose of "perfidy, incredulity, and stiff-necked obstinacy," with 
which the worthy curate of Los Palaoios, in the charitable feel- 
ingof that day, has seen fit to stigmatize it.(l} 

When the period of departure arrived, all the principal 
routes through the country might be seen swarming wi^ emi- 
grants, old and young, the sick and the helpless, men, women, 
and children, mingled jxromiscuously together, some mounted 
on horses or mules, but far the greater part undertaking their 
painfol pilgrimage on foot. The si^ht of so much misery 
touched eyen the Spaniards with pity, though none might 
succour them ; for the grand inquisitor, Torquemada, enforced 
the ordinance to that effect by denouncing heavy eoclesiastioal 
censures on all who should presume to violate it. The fugitives 
were distributed along various routes, being determined in their 
destination by accidental circumstances, much more than any 
knowledge of the respective countries to which they were 
bound. Much the largest division, amounting according to 
some estimates to eighty thousand souls, passed into Portugal ; 
whose monarch, John the Second, dispensed with his scruples 
of conscience so fjEir as to give them a tree passage through his 
dominions on their way to AMoa, in consideration of a tax of a 
cruzado a head. He is even said to have silenced his scruples 
so far as to allow certain ingenious artisans to establish them* 
selves permanentiy in the kingdom. (2) 

A considerable number found their way to the ports of Santa 
Maria and Cadiz, where, after lingering some time in the vain 
hope of seeing the waters open for their egress, according to the 

Sromises of the Rabbins, they embarked on board a Spanish 
eet for the Barbary coast. Having crossed over to Ercilla, a 
Christian settiement in Africa, whence they proceeded by land 
towards Fez, where a considerable body of their countrymen 
resided, they were assaulted on their route by the roving tribes 
of the desert, in quest of plunder. Notwithstanding the inter- 
dict, the Jews haa contrived to secrete small sums of money, sewn 
up in their garments or the linings of their saddles. These 
did not escape the avaricious eyes of their spoilers, who are even 
said to have ripped open the bodies of their victims in search of 
gold, which they were supposed to have swallowed. The lawless 
barbarians, mingling lust with avarice, abandoned themselves 
to stiU more frightful excesses, violating the wives and daugh- 
ters of the unresisting Jews, or massacring in cold blood such as 
offered'resistance. But, without pursuing these loathsome de- 
tails further, it need only be added, that the miserable exiles 
endured such extremity of fiomine, that they were glad to force 

(1) Bcmaldez, Rejres Cst61ico8, MS. cap. 10, 113.— FeneiBS, Hist. d*E8pagne, 
torn. vitt. p. 131. 

(S) Zurita, Anales, torn. t. fol. 9.— Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, torn. viii. 
p. 133.— Benialdez, R^es Cat6Iicos, nbi supra.— La ddde, Hist, de Poitogal, 
torn. It. p. 95.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. U. p. 0OS. 

2B2 
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a nourishment from the erass which grew scantily amon^ the 
sands of the desert nntu at length ^freat numbers of mem, 
wasted by disease, and broken in spirit, retraced their steps to 
Eroilla, and consented to be baptized, in the hope of beinflr per- 
mitted to revisit their native land. The nnmber, indeed, was 
so considerable, that the priest who officiated was oblig:^ to 
make use of the mop, or hyssop, with which the Roman Catho- 
lio missionaries were wont to scatter the holy drops, whose 
mystic virtue ooidd cleanse the soul in a moment from the 
foulest stains of infidelity. " Thus," says a CastUian historian. 
" the calamities of these poor blind creatures proved in the end 
an excellent remedy, that God made use of to unseal their eyes, 
which they now opened to the vain promises of the Rabbins ; so 
that, renouncing their ancient heresies, they became faithful 
followers of the Cross ! "(l) 

Many of tiie emigrants took the direction of Italy. Those 
who landed at Naples brought with them an infectious disorder, 
contracted by long confinement in small, crowded, and ill- 
provided vessels. The disorder was so malignant, and spread 
with such frightful celerity, as to sweep off more than twenty 
' thousand inhabitants of the city in tne course of the year, 
whence' it extended its devastation over the whole Italian 
peninsula. 

A graphic picture of these horrors is thus given by a Genoese 
historian, an eye-witness of the scenes he describes. " No one," 
he says, *' could behold the sufferings of the Jewish exiles un- 
moved. A great many perished of htmger, especially those 
of tender years. Mothers, with scarcely stKUffth to support 
themselves, carried their fSsunished infants in their arms, and 
died with them. Many fell victims to the cold, others to intense 
thirst, while the unaccustomed distresses incident to a sea 
voyage aggravated their maladies. I will not enlarge on the 
cruelty and the avarice which they frequently experienced 
from the masters of the ships whicn transported them from 
Spain. Some were murdered to gratify their cupidity, others 
forced to sell their children for the expenses of the passage. 
They arrived in Qeaaoa, in crowds, but were not suffered to tarry 
there long, by reason of the ancient law which interdicted the 
Jewish traveller from a longer residence than three days. They 
were allowed, however, to refit their vessels, and to recruit 
themselves for some days from the fatigues of their voyage. 
One might have taken them for spectres, so emaciated were 
they, so cadaverous in their aspect, and with eyes so sunken; 
the^r differed in nothing from tne dead, except in the power of 
motion, which indeed they scarcely retained. Many fainted 
and expired on the.mole, which, being completely surrounded 
by the sea, was the only quarter vouchsafed to the wretehed 

(1) Ferrenus, Hist. d'Espscne, torn. yiil. p. i88.^B«rnaldez, Reyes CatdUcot, 
MS. cap. US. 
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exnignmts. The infection bred by snch a swarm of dead and 
dying persons was not at onoe peroeiyed ; but, when the winter 
broke up, nloers began to make their appearance ; and the 
malady, which Inrked for a long time in the city, broke out 
into the plague in the following year."(l) 

Many of the exiles passed into Turkey, and to different parts 
of the Levant, where their descendants continued to speak 
the Gastilian language far into the following century. Others 
found their way to France, and even England. Pairt of their 
religious services ds recited to this day in Spanish, in one or 
more of the London synagogues ; and the modem Jew still 
reverts with fond partiali^ to Spain, as the cherished land of 
his fathers, illustrated by the most glorious recollections in 
their eventful history.(2) 

The whole number oi Jews expelled from Spain by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, is variously computed from one hundred and 
sixty thousand to eight hundred thousand souls ; a discrepancy 
sufficiently indicating the paucity of authentic data. Most 
modem writersj with the usual predilection for startling re- 
sults, have assumed the latter estimate ; and liorente has made 
it the basis of some important calculations, in his History of 
the Liquisition. A view of all the circumstances will lead us 
without much hesitation to adopt the more moderate compu- 
tation. (3) This, moreover, is placed beyond reasonable doubt 
by the direct testimony of the curate of Los Palacios. He 
reports, that a Jewish Babbin, one of the exiles, Subsequently 

(1) Senarega, apud Mnnttorl, Rernm Ital. Script, torn. xxir. pp. 531, 532. 

(3) See a Bcnsible notice of Hebxew literature in Spain, in the RetaroBpectiTe 
Beview» toI. iii. p. 200.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn. ii. lib. 26, cap. 1.— 
Zorita, Anales, torn. v. fol. Q. Not a few of the learned exiles attained to 
eminoice in those countries of Europe where they transferred their residence. 
One is mentioned br Castro as a leading practitioner of medicine in Genoa; 
another, as filling the posts of astronomer and chronider under King Emanuel 
of Portugal. Many of them published works in various departments of 
science, which were translated into the Spanish and other European languages. 
— Biblioteca Espafiola, torn. i. pp. 859-372. 

(S) From a curious document in tiie Arekioet of Simancas, consisting of 
a report made to the Spanish Sovereigns I7 their -accountant-general, 
Quintanilla, in 1492, it would appear that the population of the kingdom of 
Castile, exclude of Granada, was then estimated at 1,500,000 vecinoSf or 
householders. (See Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. Apend. No. 12.) This, allowing 
four and a half to a Aunily, would make the whole population 6,750,000. It 
appears from the statement of Bemaldez, that the kingdom of Castile con- 
tained five-sixths of the whole amount of Jews in the Spanish monarcbgr. 
This proportion, if 800,000 be received as the total, would amount in round 
numbers to 670,000, or ten per cent, of the whole populaUon of the kingdom. 
Now it is manifestly improbable that so large a portion of the whole lurfion, 
conspicuous moreover for wealth and intdligence, could have been held so 
Bgfat in a political aspect, as the Jews certainly were, or have tamely sub- 
mttted for so many years to the most wanton indignities without resistance ) 
or finalty, that the Spanish government would have ventured on so bold a 
measure as the banishment of so numerous and powerfkil a class, and that too 
with as few precautions apparently as would be required for driving out of the 
country a roving gang of gipsies. 
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returned to Spain, where lie was baptized by Mm. This person, 
whom Bemaldez commends for his intelligence, estimated the 
whole number of his unbaptized countrymen in the dominions 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, at the publication of the edicti 
at thirty-six thousand families. Another Jewish authority, 
quoted by the curate, reckoned them at thirty-five thousand. 
This, assuming an average of four and a half to a family, ^ves 
the sum total of about one hundred and sixty thousand indi- 
viduals, agreeably to the computatioQ of Bemaldez. There is 
little reason for supposing that the actual amount would suffer 
diminution in the hands of either the Jewish or Castilian 
authority ; since the one might naturally be led to exaggerate, 
in order to heighten sympathy with the calamities of his 
nation, and the other, to magnify as far as possible the glorious 
triumphs of the Cross.(l} 

The detriment incuired by the state, however, is not founded 
so much on any numerical estimate, as on the subtraction of 
the mechanical skill, intdli^nce, and g^eneral resources of an 
orderly, industrious population. In this view, the mischief 
was incalculably greater than that inferred by the mere number 
of the exiled ; and, although even this might have been gradu- 
ally repaired in a country allowed the free and healthfiil 
development of its energies, yet in Spain this was so effectually 
oounteraoted by the Inquisition, and other causes in the foUow- 
ingcentury, that Ihe loss may be deemed irretrievable. 

The expulsion of so numerous a class of subjects by an inde- 
pendent act of the sovereign might well be regarded as an 
enormous stretch of prerogative, altogether incompatible with 
anvthing like a free ^vemment. But, to judge the matter 
rightly, we must take into view the actual position of the Jews 
at that time. Far from forming an integral part of the common- 
wealth, they were regarded as alien to it, — as a mere excres- 
cence, which, so far &om contributing to the healthfol action 
of Ihe body politic, was nourished by its vicious humours, and 
might be lopped on at any time when the health of the system 
demanded it. Far from being protected by the laws, the only 
aim of the laws, in reference to them, was to define more pre- 
cisely their civil incapacities, and to draw the line of division 
more broadly between them and the Christians. Even this 
humiliation oy no means satisfied the national prejudices, as 
is evinced by the great number of tumults and massacres of 
which they were the victims. In these circumstances, it seemed 
to be no ^eat assumption of authority to pronounce sentence of 
exile agamst those whom public opinion had so long proscribed 
as enemies to the state. It was only carrying into effect that 
opinion, expressed as it had been in a great variety of ways ; 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. 110.— Llorente, Hist, de rinquisU 
tion, torn. i. chap. 7» sect. 7.— Mariana, Hist, de Espana, torn, ii. tib, 26,— 
Zurita, Anales, torn. v. fol. 9« 
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and as fior as the rights of the nation were conoemed, the 
'banishment of a single Spaniard would have been held a grofiser 
violation of them, than that of the whole race of Israelite. 

It has been common with modem historians to detect a prin- 
cipal motive for the expulsion of the Jews, in the avarice of the 
government. It is only necessary, however, to transport our- 
selves hack to those times, to find it in perfect accordance with 
their spirit, at least in Spain. It is indeed incredible that 

fiersons possessing the political sagacity of Ferdinand and 
sabella could indulge a temporary cupidity, at tibe sacrifice of 
the most important and permanent interests, converting their 
wealthiest districts into a wilderness, and dispeopling them of a 
class of citizens who contributed beyond all others, not only to the 
general resources, but the direct revenues of the crown ; a mea- 
sure so manifestly unsound, as to lead even a barbarian monarch 
of that day to exclaim, "Do they call this Ferdiaand a politic 
prince, who can thus impoverish his own kingdom and enrich 
ours!"(l) It would seem, indeed, when the measure had 
been determined on, that the Aragonese monarch was wiUinp:, 
by his expedient of sequestration, to control its operation m 
such a manner as to secure to his own subjects the full pecu- 
niary benefit of it. (2) Ko imputation of this kind attaches to 
Castile. The clause of the ordinance which might imply such 
a design, by interdicting the exportation of eold and silver, 
was only enforcing a law which had been already twice enacted 
by cortes in the present reign, and which was deemed of such 
moment, that the ofifence was made capital. (3) 

We need look no further for the principle of action, in thb 
case, than the spirit of religious bigotry, which led to a similar 
expulsion of the Jews from England, France, and other parts 
of Europe, as well as from Portugal, under circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity, a few years lat^.(4) Indeed, the spirit of 
persecution did not expire with the fifteenth century, but 

(1) Bqjazet. See Abarca, Reyes de Aragon, torn. ii. p. 310.— Panuno, pe 
Olivine Inqtdaitionia, p. l68. ' 

(2) '* In truth,'* Father Abarca somewhat limocently remarks, " King 
Ferdinand was a politic Christian, making the interests of church and state 
mutually subservient to each other ! " — Reyes de Aragon, torn. ii. foL 310. 

(3) Once at Toledo, 1480, and at Murcia, 1488. See Recop. de las Leyes, 
lib. 6, tit. 18, ley 1. 

(4) The Portuguese govomment caused all children of fourteen years of age, 
or under, to be taken firom their parents and retained in the country, as flt 
subjects for a Christian education. The distress occasioned by this cruel pro- 
TiBion may be well imagined. Many of the unhappy parents murdered their 
children to defeat the ordinance ; and many laid violent hands on themselves. 
Faria y Sousa coolly remarks that " It was a great mistake in Kmg Emanuel 
to think of converthig any Jew to Christiani^, old enough to pronounce the 
name of Moses ! " He fixes three years of age as the utmost limit. (Europa 
Fortuguesa, tom. ii. p. 496.) Mr. Turner has condensed, with his usual 
industry, the most essential chronological facts relative to modem Jewish 
history, into a note contained in the second Toluve of bis History of 
England, pp. 114— ]20r 
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ezteaded hi into the more Imnmons periods of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth ; and that, too, under a roler of the enlarged 
oapaoify of Freaeric the GTeat» whose intolerance could not 
plead in exonse the blindness of fanaticism. (1) How far the 
biuishment of the Jews was conformable to the opinions of the 
most enlightened oontemporaries, may be gathered from, the 
enoominms kvi&hed on its authors from more than one quarter. 
Spanish writers, without exception, celebrate it as a sublime 
saorifice of all temporal interests to religious principle. The 
best-instruoted foreigners, in like manner, however they may 
pondemn the details of its execution, or commiserate the suffer- 
ings of the Jews, commend the act, as evincing the most lively 
and laudable zeal for the true faith. (2) 

It cannot be denied that Spain at this period surpassed mqst 
of the nations of Christendom in religious enthusiasm, or, to 
speak more correctly, in bigotry. This is doubtless imputable 
to the long war with the Moslems, and its recent glorious isaue, 
which swelled every heart with exultation, disposing it to oon- 
aummate the triumphs of the Cross by purging the land from 
a heresy which, strange as it may seem, was scarcely less 
detested than tnat of Mahomet. Both the sovereigns partook 
largely of these feelings. With regard to Isabella, moreover, 
it must be borne constantly in mind, as has been repeatedly 
remarked in the course of this History, that she had been used 
to surrender her own judgment, in matters of conscience, to 
those spiritual guardians who were supposed in that affe to be 
its rightful depositories, and the only casuists who could safely 
determine the doubtful line of duty. Isabella's pious disposi- 
lioh, and her trembling solicitude to discharge her duty, at 
whatever cost of j>ersonal inclination, greatly enforced the 
precepts of education. In this way, her very virtues became 
the source of her errors. Unfortunately, she lived in an age 
and station which attached to these errors the most momentous 
consequences. (3)— But we gladly turn from these dark prospects 
to a brighter page of her history. 

(1) They were also ^ected from Vienna, in 1M9. Tlie illiberal, and indeed 
moet cra^ legislation of Frederick II., in reference to his Jewish sal^ects, 
transporta ns back to the darkest periods of the Visigothic moDarchy. The 
TMder will find a sommaiy of these enactments in the third volume of 
MiIman*B agreeable History of the Jews. 

(S) Hie accomplished and amiable Florentine, Pico di Mirandola, in his 
tnaitiae on Judicial Astrology, remarks that " the snfCerbigs of the Jews, 
to wMeh the glory of divine Justice deUghted^ were so extreme as to fln ns 
Chiistians with commiseration." The Genoese historian, Senarega, indeed, 
adadta tliat the meaanre sayomred of tome eHght degree of cruelty : " Res bee 
primo conspeeta laudabiliB visa est, qnia decos nostrse Religionis resgieeret, 
nd aliquaatiilwB in se cmdelitatis oontinere, si eos non belluas, sed homines 
a Deo creatoa, conaldeFavimias.'*— ]>e Rebus Oenuensibus, apud Muratorl, 
Rcram Ital. Script, torn, zziy.— lUescas, Hist. Pontif. apud Paramo, De Orlgine 
Ii^iiiaftionlB, p. i07> 

(8) Ucnrente sums up his account of the expulsion by assigning the following 
motiyes to the principal agents in the business. ** The measure," he sajfs. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

▲lX£]iPT£I) ASSASSINATION OF TEKBIKANJ).—- BETTTEK AND 
SECOND YOTA0E OF CQLWSUS, 

1492—1498. 

Attempt cm Ferdinand's life— Ck}n8teniati<m and Loyalty of the People- 
Return of Columbus— His Progress to Barcelona— Interviews with the 
Soverdgfns — Sensations caused by the Discovery — Regulations of Trade — 
Convor^on of the Natives — Famous Bulls of Alexander VI. — ^Jealousy of 
Portugal— Second Voyage of Oolumbu»— Treaty of Tordesillas. 

Towards the latter end of May. 1492, the Spanish sovereigns 

Suitted Granada, between whicli and 8anta F§, they had 
ivided tiieir time since the surrender of the Moorish metro- 
polis. They were occupied during the two following months 
with the affairs of Castile. In August they visitea Aragon, 




France, to which these provinces had been mortgaged by Fer- 
dinand's father, John the Second ; proving ever smce a fruitful 
source of diplomacy, which threatened more than once to ter- 
minate in open rupture. 

Ferdinand and Isabella arrived in Aragon on the 8th of 
Aufl^st, accompanied by Prince John and the infantas, and a 
brilliant train of Castilian nobles. In their progress through 
the country they were everywhere received with the most lively 
enthusiasm. The whole nation seemed to abandon itself to 
iubilee at the approach of its illustrious sovereigns, whose 
heroic constancy nad rescued Spain from the detested empire 
of the Saracens. After devoting some months to the internal 
police of the kingdom, the court transferred its residence to 
Catalonia, whose capital it reached about the middle of October. 
During its detention in this place, Ferdinand's career was well- 
nigh brought to an untimely close. (1) 

It was the good old custom of Catalonia, long since fallen into 
desuetude, for the monarch to preside in the trlounals of justice, 
at least once a week, for the purpose of determining the suits 

" may be referred to the fknatidsm of Torqnemada, to the avarice and super- 
stition of Ferdinand, to the false ideas and inconsiderate zeal with which they 
had inspired Isabella, to whom history cannot refUse the praise of great 
sweetness at disposition, and an enlightened mind."— Hist, de rinqnisition, 
tom. i. chap. 7, sec. 10. 

(1) Zurita, Anales, torn. t. fol. 13.— Oviedo, QuincuageDas, M3. bat. 1, 
(|uinc. 1, dial. 98, 
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of the poorer classes especially, who could not aflEbrd the moie 
expensive forms of litigation. Eing Ferdinand, in oonfoniiity 
with this usage, held a court in the liouse of deputation on the 
7th of December, being the yigil of the Conception of the Virgin. 
At noon, as he was preparing to quit the palace, after the con- 
clusion of business, ne lingered in the rear of his retinue, con- 
versing with some of the officers of the court. As the party 
was issuing from a little chapel contigubus to the royal stuoon, 
and just as the king was descending a flight of stairs, a rttffian 
darted from an obscure recess, in which he had concealed him- 
self early in the morning, and aimed a blow with a short sword, 
or knife, at the back of Ferdinand's neck. Fortunately, the 
edge of the weapon was turned by a gold chain or collar, which 
he was in the habit of wearing. It inflicted, however, a deep 
wound between the shoulders. Ferdinand instantly cried ou^ 
'* St. Mary preserve us ! treason, treason ! " and his attendants, 
rushing on the assassin, stabbed him in three places with their 
poniards, and would have dispatched him on the spot, had not 
the king, with his usual presence of mind, commanded them to 
desist, and take the man alive, that they might ascertain the 
real authors of the conspiracy. This was done accordingly; 
and Ferdinand, fainting with loss of blood, was carefully re- 
moved to his apartments in the royal palace, (l) 

The report of the catastrophe spread Hke wildfire through 
the city. All classes were thrown into consternation by so foul 
an act, which seemed to cast a stain on the honour and good 
faith of the Catalans. Some suspected it to be the work of a 
' vindictive Moor, others of a disappointed courtier. The queen, 
who had swooned on first receiving intelligence of the event, 
suspected the ancient enmity of the Catalans, who had shown 
Bucn determined opposition to her husband in his early youth. 
She gave instant orders to hold in readiness one of the galleys 
lying in the port, in order to transport her children from the 
place, as she feared the conspiracy might be designed to embrace 
other victims. (2)^ 

The populace, in the meanwhile, assembled in great numbers 

(1) Zurita Anales, torn. v. fol. 15.— Bemaldez, Reyes Catdlicos, MS. cap. li6. 
— Gaxibay, Compendio, torn. ii. pp. 678, 679. — ^Abarca, Reyes de dragon, tonu 
ii. fol. 315.— Carbajal, Anales, MS. ano 1492. — Oviedo, Qaincuac:enas, MS. 
bat. 1, quinc. 4, dial. Q. — A brief account of this event, with a very longhand 
ostentatious commentary on its enormity, is to be found in a rare and cvuioos 
old volume, entitled '* Loa Tratadoa del Doctor Atoruo Ortix," printed at 
Seville, in 1493, the same year with the intended assassination. The writer, 
a canon of the metropolitan church of Toledo, pours forth a flood of eloquence 
on this occasion, in a discourse addressed to the Catholic sovereign, which, 
whatever merit it may have in a rhetorical point of view, bears abundant 
testimony to his loyalty. 

(s; Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 125.— Bemaldez, Reyes CatdUcos, MS. 
cap. 116.— Abarca, R^es de Aragon, ubi supra.— The great bell of Yelilla, 
whose miraculous tolling always umounced some disaster to the monarchy, 
was heard to strike at the time of this assault on Ferdinand, being the fiftii 
time since the subversion of the kingdom by the Moors. The fourth was oi( 
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Tonnd the palace where the king lav. All feelings of hostility 
had long since given way to devoted loyalty towards a govern- 
ment which had uniformly respected the liberties of its subjects, 
and whose paternal sway had secured similar blessings to Bar- 
celona with the rest of the empire. They thronged round the 
building, crying out that the King was slain, and demanding 
that his murderers should be delivered up to them. Ferdinand, 
exhausted as he was, would have presented himself at the 
window of his apartment, but was prevented ^m making the 
effort by his physicians. It was with great difficulty that the 
people were at length satisfied that he was still living, and that 
they finally consented to disperse, on the assurance that the 
assassin shoxdd be brought to condign punishment. 

The king's wound, which did not appear dangerous at first, 
gradually exhibited more alarming symptoms. One of the 
bones was found to be fractured, and a part of it was removed 
by the surgeons. On the seventh day nis situation waa con- 
sidered extremely critical. During this time the queen was 
constantly by his side, watching with him day and night, and 
administering all his medicines with her own hand. At length 
the unfavourable symptoms yielded ; and his excellent consti- 
tution enabled him so far to recover, that in less than three 
weeks he was able to show himself to the eyes of his anxious 
subjects, who gave themselves up to a delirium of joy, offering 
thanksgivings and grateful oblations in the churches; while 
many a pilgrimage, which had been vowed for his restora- 
tion to health, was performed by the good people of Barcelona, 
with naked feet, and even on their knees, among the wild 
sierras that surround the city. 

The author of the crime proved to be a peasant, about sixtv 
years of age, of that humble dass, de remenza, as it was termed, 
which Ferdinand had been so instrumental some few ^ears 
since in releasing from the baser and more grinding pams of 
servitude. The man appeared to be insane ; alleging, in vin- 
dication of his conduct, that he was the ridbtful proprietor of 
the crown, which he expected to obtain by Ferdinands death. 
He declared himself willing, however, to give up his preten- 
sions, on condition of being set at liberty. The kin^, convinced 
of his alienation of mind, would have aischarged him ; but the 
Catalans, indignant at the reproach which such a crime seemed 
to attach to their own honour, and perhaps distrusting the plea 
of insanity, thought it necessary to expiate it by the blood of 
the offender, and condemned the unhappy wretch to the dread- 
ftd doom of a traitor ; the preliminary barbarities of the sentence, 
however, were remitted at the intercession of the queen. (1) 

the aBsassixution of the inquisitor Arbnes. All which is established by a score 
of good orthodox witnesses, as reported by Dr. Di^o Dormer, in Us Discorsos 
Varios, pp. 300, 207. 
(1) Tratados del doctor Alonso Ortiz. Tratado Frimero.— L. Marineo, Cosaa 
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Columbus, when the whole population of the place aoooni<- 
panied him and his crew to the principal church, where solemn 
thanksg^ivings were offered up for their return : while every 
bell in the village sent forth a joyous peal in honour of the 
glorious event. The admiral was too desirous of presenting 
nimself before the soverei^, to protract his stav long at Palos. 
He took with him on his journey specimens of me multifarious 
products of the newly-discoverea regions. He was acconapanied 
by several of the native islanders, arrayed in their simple bar- 
baric costume, and decorated, as he passed through the principal 
cities, with collars, bracelets, and other ornaments of gold, 
rudely fashioned ; he exhibited also considerable quantities of 
the same metal in dust, or in crude masses, (1) numerous vege- 
table exotics possessed of aromatic or meoicinal virtue, and 
several kinds of quadrupeds unknown in Europe, and birds 
whose varieties of gaudv plumage gave a brilliant effect to the 
pageant. The admiral s progress through the country was 
everywhere impeded by the multitudes thronging forth to gaze 
at the extraordinary spectacle, and the more extraordinary 
man, who^ in the emphatic lancua^ of that time, which has 
now lost its force from its fammanty, first revealed the exist- 
ence of a "New World." As he passed through the busy, 
populous city of Seville, every window^ balcony, and housetop, 
which could afford a glimpse of him, is descrioed to have been 
crowded with spectators. It was the middle of April before 
Columbus reached Barcelona. The nobility and cavaliers in 
attendance on the court, together with the authorities of the 
city, came to the gates to receive him, and escorted him to the 
royal presence. Ferdinand and Isabella were seated, with their 
son, Prince John, under a superb canopy of state, awaiting his 
arrival. On his approach they rose from tiieir seats, and, ex- 
tending their hands to him to salute, caused him to be seated 
before them. These were unprecedented marks of condescension 
to a person of Columbus's rank, in the haughty and ceremonious 
court of Castile. It was, indeed, the proudest moment in the 
life of Columbus. He had fully established the truth of his 
long-contested theory, in the face of argument, sophistry, sneer, 
scepticism, and contempt. He had achieved this, not by chance, 
but by calculation, supported through the most adverse circum- 
stances by consummate conduct. Tne honours paid him, which 
had hitherto been reserved only for rank or fortune, or 
military success, purchased by the blood and tears of thousands, 
were, in his case, a homage to intellectual power, successfully 
exerted in behalf of the noblest interests of humanity. (2) 

(1) Mufios, Hist, del Naevo-Mundo, Ub. 4, sec. 14.— Fernando Cokm, Hist, 
del Almirante, cap. 41. Among: other specimens, was a lump of gold, of 
sufficient magnitude to be fiuMoned into a vessel for containing: tiie host; 
" thus," says Salazar de Mendoza, " converting: the first-fruits of the new 
dominions to pious uses."— Monarqula, pp. 351, 362. 

(a; Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. efitt, 199, 184, 149.— Benialdez, Rogres ORtf. 
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After a brief interval* the soYer^gns requested from Colum- 
bus a recital of Ids adventures, ms manner was sedate and 
dignified, but warmed by the glow of natural enthusiasm. He 
enumerated the several islands which he had visited, expatiated 
on the temperate character of the climate, and the capacity of 
the soil for ever^ variety of a^cultural production, appeauns' 
to the samples imported by him as evidence of their natural 
fruitfulness. He dwelt more at laree on the precious metals 
to be found in these islands ; which ne inferred, less from the 
specimens actually obtained, than pom the uniform testimony 
of the natives to their abundance in the unexplored regions of 
the interior. Lastly, he pointed out the wide scope afforded to 
Christian zeal in uie ilinmination of a race of men, whose 
minds, far from being wedded to any system of idolatry, were 
prepared, by their extreme simplicity, for the reception of pure 
and uncorrupted doctrine. The last consideration totiched 
Isabella's heart most sensibly ; and the whole audience, kindled 
with various emotions by the speaker's eloquence, filled up the 
perspective with tiie gorgeous colouring of their own fanci^, aa 
ambition, or avarice, or devotional feeling predominated in 
their bosoms. When Columbus ceased, the king and queen, 
together with all present, prostrated themselves on their knees 
in gratefol thanksgivings, while the solemn strains of the Te 
Deum were poured forth by the choir of the royal chapel, as in 
commemoration of some glorious victory. (1) 

The discoveries of Columbus excited a sensation, particularly 
among men of science, in the most distant parts of Europe, 
stron^y contrasting with the apathy which had preceded them. 
They congratulated one another on being reserved for an age 
whieh had witnessed the consummation of so grand an event. 
The learned Martsrr, who, in his multifarious correspondence, 
had not even deigned to notice the preparations for the voya^o 
of discovery, now lavished the most unbounded panegyric on its 
resulte ; which he contemplated with the eye of a philosopher, 
having far less reference to considerations of profit or policy, 
than to the prospect which they unfolded of enlarging the 
boundaries of knowledge. (2) Most of the scholars of the day, 

Hcos, MS. cap. 118.— Ferreras, Hist. d*Espagne, torn. tUL pp. 14 1, 142. — 
Fernando Colon, Hist, del Almirante, ubi supra.— Zufiigra, Annales de SevUkty 
p. 413. — Gomara, Hist, de las Indias, cap. 17. — Benzoni, Novi Orbis Hist. lib. 1. 
cap. 8, 9.— GaJlo apud Mnratoii, Renun Ital. Script, torn, xxiii. p. S03. 

(1) Herrera, IniUas Occidental, torn. i. dec. 1, lib. 9, cap. 3.— Muiioz, ISst. 
del Nuevo-Mimdo, lib. 4, sec. 15, 16, 17.— Fernando Ckdon, Hist, del Almiiante, 
ubi supra. 

(s) In a letter written soon after the admiral's return, Marbrr announces the 
discovery to his correspondent, Cardinal Sforza, in the following manner: 
** llirs res ex eo tenrarum orbe, qnem sol horarum quatuor et viginti spatio 
drcnit, ad nostra usque tempora, quod minime te latet, trita cognitaque 
dimidia tantum pars, ab Aurea utpote Chersoneso, ad Gades nostras Hispanas, 
xeUqna vero a cosmographis pro incognit&ielicta est. Et si que mentto focta, 
ea tenuis et incerta. Niuc autem, obeatum &ciau8 i meorum regumanspicili| 
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however, adopted tlie erroneoiu hypothesis of Columbus, who 
considered the lands he had disoovered as foorderingr on the 
eastern shores of Asia, and lying: adjacent to the yast and 
opulent refiions depicted in such golden colours by Mandeville 
and the Pdi. This conjecture, which was conformable to the 
admiral's opinions before undertaking the voyage, was corrobo- 
rated by the apparent similarity between various natural pro- 
ductions of these islands and of the East. From this misappre- 
hension, the new dominions soon came to be distinguislued as the 
West Indies, an appellation by which they are still recognised 
in the titles of the Spanish crown. (1) 

Columbus, during his residence at Barcelona, oontiniied to 
receive from Ihe Spanish sovereigns the most honourable dis- 
tinctions which royal bounty could confer. When Ferdinand 
rode abroad, he was accompanied b;i;^ the admiral at his side. 
The 'oourtiers, in emulation of their master, made fireauent 
entertainments, at which he was treated with the punctuions 
deference paid to a noble of the highest class. (2) But the 
attentions most grateful to his lofty spirit were the preparations 
of the Spanish court for i>roseouting his discoveries on a 8<»le 
commensurate with their ininortanoe. A board was established 
for the direction of Indian anairs, consisting of a superintendent 

quod latuit hactenus % leram pvlmordio, inteOigi oceptom est.*' In a rabse- 
qnent epistie to the learned Pomponio Leto» he breaks out iu a strain of MWtm 
and g^enerouB sentimoit : " Frse l8etiti& prosiliisse te, vixque a lachrymis prae 
gauSo temperasse, quando literas adspexisti meas, qaibus de Antipodum Orbe 
latentl hactenus, te certiorem fed, mi BuaTiasime Pomponi, insinuasti. £x 
tuia ipse Uteris oolliffo, quid senseris. Sensisti autem» tantlque rem todaA, 
quand virum summS doctrin& iasignitum decuit. Quia namque dbua sub- 
Hmibus prsestari potest iogeniis isto suavior ? quod oondimentum gravius ? a 
me facio conjecturam. Beari sentio spiritus meos, quando aedtos alloquor 
prudentes aliqnos ez his qui ab e& redeunt provincift. Implicent anlmos pecu- 
niarum cumuiis augendis miseri ayari, libidinibus obscoenii nostzas nos 
mentes, postquam Deopleni aliquandiu fiierimus, contemplando, hi^uscemodl 
rerum notiti& demnlceamus.**— Opus Epist. epist. 124, 152. 

(1) Bemaldez, Reyes Cat61icos, MS. cap. 118.— Gallo apud Muratori, Remm 
Ital. Script, torn, xxiii. p. 303.— Gomara, Hist, de las Indias, cap. 18. Petar 
Martyr seems to have recdved the popular inference, respecting the identitj 
of the new discoveries with the East Indies, with some distrust: *' Insulas 
reporit plures; has esse, de quibus fit apud cosmographos mentio extra 
Oceaniun Orientalem, acUacentes Indise arbitrantur. Nee infldor ego p^utos, 
qnamvis sphssrse magnitudo aliter sentire videatur ; neqve enim derant qui 
parvo taracto a flnibus Hispanis distare littus Indicum putent."— ^us B^tat. 
^ist. 135. 

(2) Herrera, Indias Ocddentales, dec. 1, lib. 2, cap. Si-^Benzoiii, Novi Orbis 
Hist. lib. 1, cap. 8.— Gomara, Hist, de ha Indiaa, cap. 17.'-Zuniga, Annales de 
Sevilla, p. 413.— Fernando Ck>lon, Hist, del Almirante, ubi sapn. He was per- 
mitted to quarter the royal arms with his own, which consisted of a group ci 
golden islands amid nxxae billows. — To these were afterwards added five 
anchors, with the odebrated motto, well known as being canred on his 
sepulchre. (See Part II. Chap. 18.) He recdved besides, soon after his 
return, the substantial gratuitjr of a thousand doblas of gold ftom the royal 
treasury, and the premium of 10,000 maravedis, promised to the pernn 
who first descried laDd.—See Nftvarrete, Coleodon de Viages, Col. Dtpkxa* 
Nos. so, 82, 38. 
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and two sabordiiiate fonotionarieB. The first of these offieers 
'was Joan de Fonseoa, archdeacon of Seyille, an active, ambi- 
tiouB prelate, subsequently raised to high episcopal nreferment, 
-whose shrewdness and oapaci^ for business enabled him to 
maintain the control of the Indian department during the 
whole of the present reign. An office for the transaction of 
business was instituted at Seville, and a custom-house placed 
under its direction at Cadiz. This was the origin of the im- 

?ortant esUiblishment of the Casa de la Contratacwn de las 
ndias, or India House.(l]) 

The commercial regulations adopted, exhibit a narrow policy 
in some of their features, for wnich a justification may m 
found in the spirit of the age, and in Ui^practice of the Portu- 
guese particularly, but which entered still more largely into 
the colonial legislation of Spain under later princes. The new 
territories, far from being permitted free intercourse with 
f orei^ nations, were opened only under strict limitations to 
Spanish subjects, and were reserved as forming, in some sort, 
part of the exclusive revenue of the crown. All persons, of 
whatever description, were interdicted, under the* severest 
penalties, from trading with or even visiting the Indies, with- 
out license from the constituted authorities. It was impossible 
to evade this, as a minute specification of the ships, cargoes, 
crews, with tne property appertaining to each individual, was 
required to be taken at the office in Cadiz, and a corresponding 
registration in a similar office established at Hispaniola. A 
more sagacious spirit was manifested in the ample provision 
made of whatever could contribute to the support or permanent 
prosperity of the infant colonv. Grain, plants, the seeds of 
numerous vegetable products, wnich in the genial climate of the 
Indies might be made valuable articles for domestic consumption 
or export, were liberally furnished. Commodities of every 
description for the supplv of the fleet were exempted from duty^. 
The owners of all vessels throughout the ports of Andalusia 
were required, by an ordinance somewhat arbitrary, to hold 
them in readiness for the expedition. Still farther authority 
was given to impress both officers and men, if necessary, into the 
service. Artisans of every sort, provided with the implements 
of their various crafts, including a great number of mmers for 
exploring the subterraneous treasures of the new regions, were 
enrolled in the expedition ; in order to defray the heavy charges 
of which, the government, in addition to the regular resources, 
had recourse to a loan ana to the sequestrated property of the 
exiled Jews. (2) 

(1) NaTBiiete, Oolecdon de Viages, torn. ii. Ool. Diplom. No. M.— 'Mofiox, 
Hist, del Nueyo-Mondo, Ub. 4, sec. 21. 

(8) Nttvanete, Colecdon de Vlages, C6l. Diplom. Noe. S3, 35, 4S.— Herrera* 
Indias OcddentaleB, dec i, Ub. s, cap. i.— Manos, Hist, dd Naefo-Mimdo^ 
Ub. 4, sec. 81. 

I. 9C 
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Amid theif own temporal conoems, the Spanish sovereigiis 
did not forgret the spiritual interests of their new subjects. The 
Indians who accompanied Columbus to Barcelona had been all 
of them baptised, bein^ offered up, in the lanf^uage of a Castilian 
writer, as the iirst-fruits of the Gentiles. Km? Ferdinand and 
his son Prince John stood as sponsors to two of them, who were 
permitted to take their names. One of the Indians remained 
attached to the prince's establishment ; the residue were sent 
to Seville, whence, after suitable religious instruction, they 
were to be returned as missionaries for the propagation of the 
faith among their own countrymen. Twelve Spanish, eccle- 
siastics were also destined to this service ; among whom, was 
the celebrated Las Qisas. so conspicuous afterwards for his 
benevolent exertions in behalf of the unfortunate natives. The 
most explicit directions were given to the admiral to use every 
effort for the illumination of the poor heathen, which was set 
forth as the primary obiect of the expedition. He was par- 
ticularly cDJomed " to abstain from all means of annoyance, 
and to treat them well and lovingly, maintaining a familiar 
intereouise with them, rendering them all the kmd offices in 
his power, distributing presents of the merchandise and various 
commodities which their highnesses had caused to be embarked 
on board the fleet for that purpose ; and, finally, to chastise in 
the most exemplary manner all who should offer the natives 
the slightest molestation." Such were the instructions emphati- 
oallv urged on Ck>lumbus for the regulation of his intercourse 
with the savages ; and their indulgent tenor sufOlciently attests 
the benevolent and rational views of Isabella in religious mat- 
ters, when not warped by any foreign influence. (1) 

Towards the last of May, Columbus quitted Barcelona for the 

Surpose of superintending and expediting the preparations for 
eparture on his second voyage. He was accompanied to the 
gates of the city by all the nobility and cavaHers of the court. 
Orders were issued to the different towns, to provide him and 
his suite with lodgings free of expense. His former commission 
was not onlv confirmed in its full extent, but considerably 
enlarged. For the sake of despatch, he was authorised to 
nominate to all offices, without application to government ; and 
ordinances and letters patent bearing the royal seal were to be 

(1) See the original instructions, apad Navarrete, Coleccion de Viages, C!oI. 
Diplom. No. 45. — Munoz, Hist, del Naevo-Mundo, lib. 4, sec. 22.— Zniiiga, 
Annalea de SeviUa, p. 413. L. Maiineo eagerly claims the converdOB of the 
natives as the prime object of the expedition with the soyereigns. for out- 
"weighing all temporal considerations. The passage is worth quotiDjr, if only- 
to show what egregious blunders a contemporary may malce in the relation of 
events, passing, as it were, under his own eyes : '* The Catholic sovereigns 
having snhiugated the Canaries, and established Christian worship there, sent 
Peter Colon with thirty. five ships called caravels, and a great number o/men, 
to otiMr much larger islands abounding in mhies of gold, not so much, how- 
em. for Ite Mke of tbs g^d, m to ttis nlvation of the pporhmthea nattvea,** 
Memorables, fol. l6l. 
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issued by lum, subseribed by himself or hid deputy. He was 
intrusted, in fine, with such unlimited jurisdiotion, as showed 
that, however tardy the sovereigns may have been in granting 
him their eonfidence, they were not disposed to stint the measure 
of it when his deserts were once estabhshed.fl) 

Soon after Columbus's return to Spain, Ferdinand and Isabella 
applied to the court of Rome to confirm them in the possession 
01 their recent discoveries, and invest them with similar extent 
of jurisdiction with that formerly conferred on the kings of 
Portugal. It was an opinion, as ancient perhaps as the cru- 
sades, that the pope, as vicar of Chris^ had competent authority 
to dispose of all countries inhabited by heathen nations, in 
favour of Christian potentates. Although Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella do not seem to nave been folly satisfied of this right, yet 
they were willing to acquiesce in its assumption in the present 
instance, from the conviction that the papal sanction would 
most ejQPectaally exclude the pretensions of all others, and espe- 
cially their Portuguese rivals. In their application to the Holy 
See, they were careful to represent their own discoveries as in 
no way interfering with the rights formerly conceded by it to 
their neighbours. They enlarged on their services in the pro- 
pagation of the faith, which they affirmed to be a principal 
motive of their present operations. They intimated, finaily, 
that, although many competent persons deemed their applica- 
tion to the court of Eome, for a title to territories already in 
their possession, to be unnecessary, yet as pious princes, and 
dutiful children of the church, they were unwilling to proceed 
farther without the sanction of him to whose keeping its nighest 
interests were intrusted. (2) 

The pontifical throne was at that time filled by Alexander 
the Sixth; a man who, although degraded by unrestrained 
indulgence of the most sordid appetites, was endowed by nature 

(1) See copies of the original documents, apud Navarrete, Coleccion de 
Viages, torn. ii. Col. Diplom. Nos. 39» 41, 42, 43. Consideiing the importance 
of Columbus's discoveries, and the distinguished reception given to him at 
Barcelona, one might have expected to find some notice of him in the records 
of the city. An intelligent firiend of mine, Mr. George Sumner, on a visit to 
that capital, examined these records, as well as the archives of the crown of 
Aragon, in the .hope of meeting with some such account, but in vain. The 
dietaria^ or ** daybook," of Barcelona records the entrance cA the Catholic 
sovereigns and the heir-apparent into the city, on the fourteenth of November, 
1493, in the following terms : " The Icing, queen, and the prince entered 
to-day the city, and took up their abode in the palace of the bishop of Urg^l, 
in the Calle Ancha." Then follows a description of the shows and rcgoicings 
which took place on the occasion. After this come two other entries : '* 1493, 
February 4. The king, queen, and the prince went to Monserrat."— ** Feb. 14. 
The king, queen, and the prince returned to Barcelona.'* But not a word is 
given to the discoverer of a world ! And we can only co^jecture that the 
haughty Gatalan felt no desire to communicate an event which reflected no 
glory on him, and the advantages of which were jealously reserved for his 
Castilian rivals. 

(I) Herrera, Indias Occidentales, dec. 1, lib. 2, cap. 4.--Munoz, Hist, del 
Nuevo-Mundo, Ub. 4, sec. 18. 

202 
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-with Brnffokr aonteness as wdl as energy of character. Be 
lent a 'wmingr ear to the applioation of the Spanish ^yenunent, 
and made no hesitation in grantinff what cost him nothing, 
while it reoognised the assumption of pK>wer8 which had already 
beflnin to totter in the opinion of mankind. 

On the 8rd of May, 1493» he published a bnll, in which, taking 
into consideration the eminent services of the Spanish monarchs 
in the cause of the church, especially in the subyersion of the 
Mahometan empire in Spain, and willing to afford still wider 
scope for the prosecution of their pious laTOurs, he, " out of his 
pure liberality, infallible knowledge, and plenitude of apostolic 
power," confirmed them in the x>ossession of all lands discoyered, 
or hereafter to be discoyered, b;^ them in the western ocean, 
comprehending the seme extensiye rights of jurisdiction with 
those formerly conceded to the kings of PortngaL 

This bull he supported by another, dated on the following 
day, in which the pope, in oraer to obyiate any misunderstand- 
ing with the Portugtiese, and acting no doubt on the suggestion 
of the Spanish soyereigns, defined with greater precision the 
intention of his original grant to the latter, by bestowing on 
them all such lands as they should discover to the west and 
south of an imaginary line, to be drawn from pole to x>ole, at 
the distance of one hundred leagues to the west of the Azores 
and Cape de Yerd Islands. (1) It seems to have escaped his 
Holiness, that the Spaniards, by pursuing a western route, 
might in time reach the eastern limits of countries previously 
granted to the Portuguese. At least this would appear from 
tiie import of a third bull, issued September 26th of the same 
year, which invested the sovereigns with plenary authority 
over all countries discovered by them, whether in the East, or 
within the boundaries of India, all previous concessions to the 
contrary notwithstanding. With the titie derived from actual 
possession thus fortified by the highest ecclesiastical sanction, 
the Spaniards mi^ht have promised themselves an uninter- 
rupted career of discovery, but for the jealousy of their rivals 
the Portuguese. (2) 

The court of Lisbon viewed with secret disquietude the 
increasing maritime enterprise of its neighbours. While the 
Portuguese were timidly creeping alono: the barren shores of 
Africa, tiie Spaniards had boldly launched into the deep, and 
rescued unknown realms from its embraces, which teemed in 
their fancies with treasures of inestimable wealth. Their mor« 

(1) A point south of the meridian is something new in geometry; yet so 
says the bull of his Holiness : " Omnes insulas et terras firmas Inventas et 
inveniendas, detectas et detegendas, versus occidentem et meridiem, fabricando 
et constituendo unam lineam a Polo Arctico, scilicet septentrione, ad Polam 
Antarcticum* scilicet meridiem." 

(s) See the original papal grants, transcribed by Navarrete, Colecdan de 
yiagcs, torn. ii. Col. Diplom. Nos. 17» 18. Appendice al Col. Oiploni. 
No. 11. 
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ti£catioxL was gteMjr enhanced by the reflection that all this 
might haye been acmeved for themselves, had thev but known 
how to profit by the proposals of GoIumbnB.(l) from the first 
moment in which the success of the admiral s enterprise was 
established, John the Second, a politic and ambitious prince, 
had sought some pretence to check the career of discovery, or 
at least to share in the spoils of it. (2) 

In his interview with Columbus at Lisbon, he suggested that 
the discoveries of the Spaniards might interfere with the rights 
secrured to the Portuguese by repeated papal sanction since the 
beginning of the present century, and guaranteed by the treaty 
with Spam in 1479. GolTmibus, without entering into the dis- 
cussion, contented himself with declaring that he had been 
instructed by his own government to steer clear of all Portu- 
gese settlements on the AMcan coast, and that his course 
mdeed had led him in an entirely different direction.^ Although 
John professed himself satisfied with the explanation, he soon 
after despatched an ambassador to Barcelona, who, after dwell- 
ing on some irrelevant toi>ics, touched, as it were, incidentally 
on the real object of his mission,— the late voyage of discovery. 
He congratulated the Spanish sovereigns on its success ; expa- 
tiated on the ci^ties shown by tiie court of Lisbon to Columbus 
on his late arrival there; and acknowledged the satisfaction 
felt by his master at the orders given to the admiral to hold a 
western course from the Canaries, expressing a hope that the 
same course would be pursued in future, without interfering 
with the rights of Portugal by deviation to the south. This 
was the first occasion on which the existence of such claims 
had been intimated by the Portuguese. 

In the mean while, Ferdinand and Isabella received intelli- 
^nce that King John was equipping a considerable armament, 
in order to anticipate or defeat their discoveries in the west. 
They instantly sent one of their household, Don Lope de Herrera, 
as ambassador to Lisbon, with instructions to make their ac- 
knowledgments to the king for his hospitable reception of 
Columbus, accompanied with a req[uest that he would prohibit 
his subjects from interference with the discoveries of the 
Spaniards in the West, in the same manner as these latter had 
been excluded from the Portugese possessions in Africa. The 
ambassador was famished with orders of a different import, 
provided he should find the reports correct respecting the 
equipment and probablq destination of a Portuguese armada. 
Instead of a conciliatory deportment, he was, in that case, to 
assume a tone of remonstrance, and to demand a fall explana- 

(1) Fadre Abarca considers "that the discovery of a new world, first 
offered to the kings of Portngal and England, was reserved hy Heaven for 
Spain, heang forced in a manner on Ferdinand* in recompense for the subjuga- 
tion of the Moors, and the expulsion of the Jews ! *'— Rqres de Aragon, 
fol. 310, 311. 

(3) La Cldde, Hist, de Portngal, torn. iv. pp. 53~58. 
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did lie relish the suggestioii of deciding the dispute by arbitnu 
tbn, since he well Imew that his claim rested on too unsound a 
basis to authorise the expectation of a favourable award from 
any impartial umpire. He had already fEuled in an applicatioii 
for redress to the court of Eome, which answered him by refer- 
ence to its bulls, recently published. In this emerffenoy, he 
came to the resolution at last, which should have been first 
adopted, of deddinsr the matter by a fair and open conference. 
It was net until the following year, however, that his discon- 
tent so far subsided as to allow his acquiescence in this measure. 

At length, commissioners named by the two crowns oonvened 
at Tordesillas, and, on the 7th of June, 1494, subscribed articles 
of agreement, which were ratified in the course of the same 
year by the respective powers. In this treaty the Spaniards 
were secured in the exclusive right of navigation and discovery 
in the western ocean. At the urgent remonstrance of the Portu- 
guese, however, who complainea that the papal line of demar- 
cation cooped up their enterprises within too narrow limits, 
they consented that, instead/ of one hundred, it should be' 
removed three hundred and seventy leagues west of the Cape 
de Yerd Islands, beyond which all discoveries should appertam 
to the Spanish nation. It was agreed that one or two caxavelB 
should be provided by each nation, to meet at the Grand Canary, 
and proceed due west the appointed distance^ with a number of 
scientific men on board, for the purpose of accurately deter- 
mining the longitude ; and if any land should fedl under the 
meridian, the mreotion of the line should be ascertained by the 
erection of beacons at suitable distances. The proposed meet- 
ing never took place. But the removal of the partition-line 
was followed by important consequences to the Portuguese, who 
derived from it their pretensions to the noble empire of Bnual.(l) 

Thus this singular misunderstandin^r, which menaced an open 
rupture at one time, was happily adjusted. Fortunately, the 
accomplishment of the passage round the Cape of Gtood. nope, 
which occurred soon afterwards, led the Portuguese in an oppo- 
site direction to their Spanish rivals ; their Brazilian possessions 
having too little attractions, at first, to turn them from the 
splendid path of discovery thrown open in the East. It was 
not many years, however, before the two nations, by pursuing 
opposite routes of circumnavigation, were brought into collision 
on the other side of the globe ; a circumstance never contem- 
plated, apparently, by the treaty of Tordesillas. Their mutual 
pretensions were founded, however, on the provisions of that 
treaty, which, as the reader is aware, was itself only supple- 
mentary to the original bull of demarcation of Alexander the 

(1) Navanrete, Colecckn de Viaces, Doc. Diplom. No. 75«— *Fuia y Sooaa, 
Earopa Portugaesa, torn. ii. p. 403.— Herre», Indias Occidentales, dee. 1, 
lib. 8, cap. 8, 10.— Mariana, Hist, de Equina, torn. ii. pp. COd, 607.— La 
Glide, Hist, de Portugal, torn. iv. pp. Oo— i52.'-Zarita, Anales, torn. t. foL 31. 
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Sixth. (1) Thus tMs bold stretch of papal authority, so often 
ridieiuea as chimerical and absurd, was in a measure justified 
"by the eyent, since it did, in fact, determine the principles on 
Wnioh the vast extent of unappropriated empire, in the eastern 
and western hemispheres, was ultimately diTided between two 
petty states of Europe. 
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"We have now arrived at the period when the history of Spain 
becomes incorporated with that of the other states of Europe. 
Before embarking on the wide sea of European politics, how- 
ever, and bidding adieu for a season to the shores of Spain, it 
will be necessary, in order to complete the view of the internal 
administration of Ferdinand and IsabellaMjx) show its operation 
on the intellectual culture of the nation. This, as it constitutes, 
when taken in its broadest sense, a principal end of all govern- 
ment, should never be altogether divorced &om any history. 
It is particularly deserving of note in the present reign, which 
stimulated the active development of the national energies in 
every department of science, and which forms a leading epoch 
in the ornamental literature of the country. The present and 
the following chapter wiU embrace the mental progress of the 
kingdom, not merely down to the period at which we have 
arrived, but through the whole of Isabella's reign, in order to 
exhibit as far as possible its entire results, at a single glance, to 
the eye of the reader. 

We have beheld, in a preceding chapter, the auspicious 
literary promise afforded by the reign of Isabella's father, John 
the Second of Castile. Under the anarchical sway of his son, 
Henry the Fourth, the court, as we have seen, was abandoned 
to unbounded license, and the whole nation sunk into a mental 

(1) The contested territory was the Molucca Islands, which eaidi party 
claimed for itself by virtue of the treaty of TordesiUas. After more than one 
congress, in which all the cosmographical sdence (rfthe day was pat in requi- 
sition, the ailUr was terminated d Pamiable by the Spanish government's 
rdinqnishing its 'pretensions, in consideration of 350,000 ducats paid by the 
court of Lisbon. See La ClMe, Hist, de Portugal, torn. It. pp. S09, 401, 408, 
480.— Mariana, Hist, de Espa&a, torn. ii. pp. O07, 876.— Salazar de Mendoza, 
Monanialft, torn. ii. pg, S06, SOG. 
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torpor, from wbioli it was roused only by tlie tumults of crril 
war. In this deplorable state of things, the few blossoma of 
literature whioh had begrun to open under the benign influenoe 
of the preoedinpr reieii, were speedily trampled umoEX foot, and 
every vestige of civilisation seemed in a fair way to be effaced 
from the land. 

The first years of Ferdinand and Isabella's government were 
too much clouded by civil dissensions to afford a much more 
cheering prospect. Ferdinand's early education, moreover, had 
been greatly neglected. Before the age of ten, he was called to 
take part in the Catalan wars. His boyhood was spent among 
soldiers, in camps instead of schools ; and the wisdom which he 
so eminently displayed in later life was drawn fjEtr more £rom 
his own resources than from books. (1) 

Isabella was reared under more favourable auspices ; at least 
more favourable to mental culture. She was allowed to pass 
her youth in retirement, and indeed oblivion, as far as the 
world was concerned, under her mother's care, at Arevalo. In 
this modest seclusion, free from the en^ssing vanities and 
vexations of court life, she had full leisure to indulge the 
habits of study and reflection to which her temper naturally 
disposed her. She was acquainted with several modern Ian- 
gua^s, and both wrote and discoursed in her own with great 
precision and elegance. No great expense or solicitude, however, 
appears to have been lavished on her education. She was 
unmstructed in the Latin, which in that day was of greater 
importance than at present ; since it was not only the common 
medium of communication between learned men, and the 
language in which the most familiar treatises were often com- 
posed, but was frequently used by well-educated foreigners at 
court, and especially employed in diplomatic intercourse and 
negotiation. (2) 

Isabella resolved to repair the defects of education by 
devoting herself to the acquisition of the Latin tongue, so soon 
as the distracting wars with Portugal, which attended her 
accession, were terminated. We have a letter from Pulgar, 
addressed to the queen soon after that event, in which he 
inquires concerning her progress ; intimating his surprise that 
she can find time for study amidst her multitude of engrossing 
occupations, and expressing his confidence that she will acquire 
the Latin with the same facility with which she had already 
mastered other languages. The result justified his prediction ; 
for "in less than a year," observes another contemporary, 
** her admirable genius enabled her to obtain a good knowledge 
of the Latin language, so that she could understand without 
much difSiculty whatever was written or spoken in it." (3) 

(1) L. Marineo, Cosas MemoraUes, fol. 153. 

(8) L. Marineo, Cosas Memorables, fol. IM, 18S. 

(3; Carro de las Donas, lib. 2, cap. 62, et seq. apud Mem* de la Aoad. dc 
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Isabella inherited the taste of her father, John the Second, 
for the collecting of books. She endowed the convent of San 
Juan de los Keyes, at Toledo, at the time of its foundation, 
1477, with a library, consisting principally of manuscripts. (1) 
The arohiyes of Simancas contain catalogues of part of two 
separate collections, belonging to her, whose broken remains 
have contributed to swell the magnificent library of the Esou- 
lial. Most of them are in manuscript ; the nchly coloured 
and highly decorated binding of these volumes (an art which 
tlie Spaniards derived from the Arabs) shows how highly 
they were prized, and the worn and tNittered condition of 
some of them proves that they were not kept merely for 
show. (2) 

The queen manifested the most earnest solicitude for the 
instruction of her own children. Her daughters were endowed 
by natuxe with amiable dispositions, that seconded her maternal 

Hist. torn. yi. Dast. 31.— Polgar, Letras (Amstelodami, 1670), let. 11.— 
L. Marineo, Cosas Memoarables, fol. 182. It is sufficient evidence of her 
fiEimiliaiity with the Latin, that the letters addressed to her by her confessor 
seem to have been written in that language and the Castilian indifferenUy, 
exhibiting occasionally a curious patchwork in the alternate use of each in 
the same epistle.— See Correspondoxcia EpiBtolar, apud Mem. de la Acad, de 
Hist. torn. vi. nust. 13. 

(1) Previous to the introduction of printing^, collections of books were 
necessarily very small and ttunly scattered, owing to the extreme cost of 
manuscripts. The learned Saez has collected some curious particulars relative 
to this matter. The most copious library which he could find any account of 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, was owned by the counts of Bcnavente, 
and contained not more than one hundred and twenty volumes. Many of 
these were duidicatees ; of Liyy alone there were eigbt copieB. The cathedral 
churches in Spain rented their books eveiy year by auction to the highest 
bidders, whence they derived a coniriderable revenue. It would appear from 
a copy of Gratiaa's Canons, preserved in the Celestine monastery in Paris, 
that zbe copyist was engaged twenty-one months in transcribing that manu- 
script. At this rate, the production of four thousand copies by one hand 
would require nearly eight thousand years, a wtnk now easQy perfonned in 
less than four months. Such was the tardiness in multiplying copies before 
the inveotioii of printing. Two t h ousan d volumes may be procured now at a 
price which in those days would hardly have sufficed to purchase fifly.— See 
Tratado de Monedas de Enrique III. apud Moratin, Obraa, ed. de la Acad. 
(Madrid, 1830), torn. i. pp. 91, OS. Does not Moratin draw hia oonduaions 
from extreme cases ? 

(2) Navagiero, Viaggio fistto in Spagna et in Franda (Vinegia, ififiS), fol. as. 
Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. vL Ilust. 17. The largest collection oompiised 
about two linndred and one artidea, or distinct works. Of these, about a 
third is taken up with theology, comprehending bibles, psalters, misaals, lives 
of saints, and wwks df the Fathers ; one-fifth, civil law and the municipal 
code of Spain ; one-fourth, ancient classics, modem literature, and ivmianoes 
of chivalry ; one-tenth, history ; the residue is devoted to ethics, i»«iHioi«ii^ 
grammar, astrology, &c. The only Italian author, besides Leonardo Bruno 
d'Arezzo, is Boccaccio. The worlcs of the latter writer «ftn«Tifftffd ci the 
*< Fiammetta,'* the treatises ** De Gasibus Illustrium Viromm,'* aid *' De 
Claris Mnlieribus," and probably the *' Decameron ;" the first hi the Italian, 
and the three last translated into the Spanish, it is «n g- ,ii« |. that «*>i*hCT of 
Boccaccio's great contemporaries, Dante and Petetrch, the fonner of whom 
had been translated by VlUena, and Unitated by Joan de Mens, half « ocotary 
before, shonld have found a place Ui the oolkction. ' 
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efforts. The most competent masters, natiye and foreigfn, 
especially from Italy, then so actiye in the revival of aneiest 
learning, were employed in their toition. This was partiea- 
larly intrusted to two brothers, Antonio and Alessandro Qenl- 
dino, natives of that oonntiy. Both were conspicnous for thdi 
abilities and classical erudition ; and the latter, who survived 
his brother Antonio, was subsequently raised to high ecclesias- 
tical preferments, (l) Under these masters the infantas made 
attainments rarelv permitted V> the sex, and acquired such 
familiarity with the Latin tongue especially, as excited lively 
admiration among those over wnom tney were called to preside 
in riper years. (2) 

A still deeper anxiety was shown in the education of her only 
son, Prince John, heir of tiiie united Spanish monarchies. Every 
precaution was taken to train him up in a manner that might 
tend tc the formation of a character suited to his exalted 
station. He was placed in a class consisting of ten youths, 
selected from, the sons of the principal nobility. Five of them 
were of his own aee, and five of nper years ; and they were 
fdl brought to reside with him in the palace. By this means 
it was hoped to combine the advantages of public with those of 
private education; which last, from its solitary character, 
necessarily excludes the subject of it from the wholesome 
influence exerted by bringing the powers into daily collision 
with antagonists of a similar age. (3) 

' (1) Antonio, the eldest, died in 1488. Fart of his Latin poetical worlcs, 
entitled ** Sacred Bucolics,*' was printed in 1505, at Salamanca. The younger 
brother, Alessandro, after bearing: arms in the Portuguese war, was subse- 
quently employed in the instruction of the inftmtas, finally embraced Hm eccle- 
siastical state, and died bishop of St. Domingo, in 1586.— Mem. de la Acad, 
de Hist. tom. vi. Dust. l6.— Urabosdii, Letteratura Italiana, torn. vi. port 8» 
p. 286. 

(2) The learned Valencian, Luis Yives, in his treatise " De Chri8tian& 
FeminA," remarks, " .£tas nostra quatuor illas Isabella reginse filias, qnas 
panlo ante memoravi, emditos yidit. Non sine laudibns et admiratione 
refertur mihi passim in hoc terr& Joannam, Philippi conjugem, Caroli hv^ua 
matrem, ex tempore Latinis orationibus, quee de more apud novos principes 
oppidatim habentnr, Latine respon^Uusse. Idem de reg^nft su& Joannas sorcMre, 
Bxitanni preedicant ; idem omnes de duabus aUis, quae in LusitMiift fato ccm- 
cessere." (De Christian& Feminft, cap. 4, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist, 
torn. yi. Bust. l6.) It appears, however, that Isabella was not inattentive to 
the more humble accompUslimeats in the education of her daughters. 
'* Regina," says the same author, *' nere, suere, acu pingere, quatuor filias 
suas doctas esse voluit." Another contemporary, the author of the Cairo de 
las Donas (lib. 2, cap. 62, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. Uust. 21), says, *' she 
educated her son and daughters, giving them masters of life and letters, and 
surrounding them with such persons as tended to make tliem vessels of elec- 
tion, and kings in heaven." Erasmus notices the literary attainments of 
the youngest daughter of the sovereigns, the unfortunate Catherine of Aragon, 
with unqualified admhration. In one of his letters, he styles her " egregie 
doctam;" and in another he remarks, " Regina non tontum in sezus mfara> 
culum literata est; nee minus pie1»te suspidenda, quom eruditioiie.**— > 
Epistolse (Londini, l642), lib. I9> epist. 31 ; lib. 2, epist. 24. 

(3) Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. dial, de Dezo.— Mem. de la Acad, de Hiit. 
torn. vL nust. 14. 
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A mimio cotmeil was also formed on the model of a ootmoil of 
state, composed of suitable persons of more adyanced standing, 
^whose province it was to deliberate on, and to discuss, topics 
connected with fi'oyemment and public policy. Over this body 
the prince presided, and here he was initiated into a practical 
acquaintance with the important duties which were to deyolve 
on nim at a future period of life. The pages in attendance on 
liis person were also selected with great care from the cayaHers 
and young nobility of the court, many of whom afterwards 
fOled with credit the most considerable posts in the state. The 
seyerer discipline of the prince was reHeyed bv attention to 
more light and elegant accomplishments. He devoted many 
of his leisure hours to music, for which he had a fine natursd 
taste, and in which he attained sufficient proticienc;^ to perform 
with skill on a variety of instruments. In short, his eduication 
was happily designed to produce that combination of mental 
and moral excellence which should £t him for reigning over his 
subjects with benevolence and wisdom. How well the scheme 
succeeded is abundantly attested by the commendations of 
contemnorary writers, both at home and abroad, who enlarge on 
his fondness for letters, and for the society of learned men, on 
his various attainment, and more especially his Latin scholar- 
ship, and above all, on his disposition, so amiable, as to give 
promise of the highest excellence in maturer life, — a promise, 
alas ! most unfortunately for his own nation, destined never to 
be realised. (1) 

I^ext to her family, there was no object which the queen had 
so much at heart as the improvement of the young nobility. 
During the troubled reign of her predecessor, thev nad aban- 
doned themselves to frivolous pleasure, or to a sullen apathy, 
from which nothing was potent enough to arouse them but the 
voice of war. (2) She was obliged to relinquish her plans of 
amelioration, during the all-engrossing struggle with Granada, 
when it would have been esteemed a reproach for a Spanish 
knight to have exchanged the post of danger in the field for the 
effeminate pursuit of letters. But no sooner was the war brought 
to a close, than Isabella resumed her purpose. She re(]|uested 
the learned Peter Martyr, who had come into Spain with the 

(1) Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Ilust. 14. Juan de la Encina, in the 
dedication to the prince, of his translation of Virgil's Bucolics, pays the fol- 
lowing compliment to the enlightened and lib^ul taste of I%1nce John. 
*' Favoresceis tanto la sciencia andando acompaiiado de tantos e tan docftf si- 
mos Tarones, que no menos dei^areis perdurable memoria de haber alargado e 
estendido los Umites e t^nninos de la sciencia que los del imperio.*' The 
extraordinary promise of this young prince made his name known in distant 
parts of Europe ; and his untimely death, which occurred in the SOth year 
of his age, was commemorated by an epitaph firom the learned Greek ddle, 
.Cktnstantine Lascaris. 

(2) ** Aficionados & la gnerra," says Oviedo, speaking of some young nobles of 
his time, '* j*or »u EspaHolay natural tnc/macton.*'— Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, 
qoinc. 1, dial. 36. 
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count of Tendilla a few years preyious, to repair to the court, 
and open a sohool there for the instruction of the yonoff 
nobility. (1) In an epistle addressed by Martyr to CaxdinaL 
Mendoza, dated at Granada, April 149^, he alludes to ^ 
promise of a liberal recompense from the queen, if he would 
assist in oeolaiming the young: cavaliers of the court from the 
idle and unpfiofitaole pursuits, in which, to her g^reat xnortiii- 
cation, thej oonsumed their hours. The prejudices to be 
enoounterea seemed to have filled him with natural distrust of 
his success ; for he remarks, ** Like their ancestors, they hold 
the pursuit of letters in light estimation, considering them an 
obstacle to success in the profession of arms, which alone they 
esteem worthy of honour. He, however, expresses his confi- 
dence that the generous nature of the Spaniards will make it 
easy to infuse into them a more liberal taste ; and, in a sub- 
sequent letter, he enlarges on the */ good effects likely to result 
from the literary ambition exhibited by the heir apparent, on 
whom the eyes of the nation were naturally turned. *(2) 

Martyr, iu obedience to the royal summons, instantly repaired 
to court, and, in the month of September following, we have a 
letter dated from Saragossa, in which he thus speaks of his 
success : — ** My house, all day long, swarms with noble youths, 
who, reclaimed from ignoble pursuits to those of letters, are 
now convinced that these, so far from being a hindrance, are 
rather a help in the profession of arms. I earnestly inculcate 
on them, that consummate excellence in any department, whe- 
ther of war or peace, is unattainable without science. It has 
pleased our royal mistress, the pattern of every exalted virtue, 
that her own near kinsman, the duke of Guimaraens, as well as 
the young duke of Villahermosa, tiie king's nephew, should 
remain under my roof during the whole day ; an example which 
has been imitated by the prmoipal cavaliers of the court, who, 
after attending my lectures in company with their private 
tutors, retire at evening to review them with these latter in 
their own quarters." (3) 

Another Italian scholar, often cited as authority in the pre- 
ceding portion of this work, Lucio Marineo Siculo, co-onerated 
with Martyr in the introduction of a more liberal scholarship 
among the Castilian nobles. He was bom at fiedino in Sicily, 

(1) For some account of this eminent Italian scholar, see the postscript in 
p. 332 of the present volume. 

(^) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. ]0S» 103. Ludo Marineo, in a discourse 
addressed to Charles V., thus notices the queen's solicitude for the instruction 
of her young: nobility : — " Isabella praesertim Regina magnanima, Ttrtutum 
omnium maxima cultrlx. Quse quidem multis et magnis occupata negotiis, ut 
aliis ezemplum prteberet, a prlmis grammaticse rudimentis stndere coepit, et 
omnes suae domtu adolescentes nttiusque sexds nobiliura Uberos, prsecepto- 
ribus liberaliter et honoriflce conductis emdiendos commendabat." — Mem. de 
la Acad, de Uiit. tom. vi. Apend. 10— See also Oviedo, Quincuagenas, MS. 
bat. 1, quhic. I, dial. 36. 

(3) Peter Martyr, Opus Epist. epist. 115. 
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and, aftdT completingr his stadies at Bome nnder the celebrated 
Fomponio Leto, opened a sohool in his native island, where he 
oontinued to teach for five years. He was then induced to visit 
Spain, in 1486, with the admiral Henriquez, and soon took his 
place among the professors of Salamanca, where he filled the 
chairs ofpoetry and grammar with great applause for twelve 
vears. He was subsequently transferred to the court, which he 
helped to illumine by his exposition of the ancient classics, 
paiticularly the Latin. (1) Under the auspices of these and 
other eminent scholars, both native and foreign, the young 
nobility of Castile shook off the indolence in which they had so 
long rusted, and applied with generous ardour to the cultiva- 
tion of science; so that in the language of a contemporary, 
** while it was a most rare occurrence to meet with a person of 
illustrious birth, before the present reign, who had even studied 
Latin in his youth, there were now to be seen numbers every 
day who sought to shed the lustre of letters over the martial 
glory inherited from their ancestors." (2) 

The extent of this generous emulation may be gathered from 
the large correspondence both of Martyr and Marineo with their 
disciples, including the most considerable persons of the Cas- 
tdlian court : it may be still further inferred from the numerous 
dedications to these persons of contemporary publications, 
attesting their munificent patronage of literary enterprise ; (3) 

(1) A particular account of Marineo*8 writings may be found in Nic. 
Antonio (fiibliotiheca Nova, torn. ii. Apraid. p. 369)* The most important of 
these is his work '* De Rebus Hispanic Memorabilibus," often cited in tbe 
CastiUan, in this History. It is a rich repository of details respecting the 
geography, statistics, and manners of the Peninsulal with a copious historical 
notice of events in Ferdinand and Isabella's reign. The author's insatiable 
curlotily, during a long residence in the country, enabled him to collect many 
facts, of a kind that do not fall within the ordinary compass of history ; 
while his extensire learning, and his fBumiliarlty with foreig^ modds, pecu- 
liarly qualified him for estimating the institutions he describes. It must be 
confessed he is sufflcienfly partial to the land of his adoption. The edition 
referred to in this work is in black letter, printed before, or soon after, the 
author's death (the date of which is uncertain), in 1539, at AlcslA de Henares, 
by Juan Brocar, one of a family long celebrated in the annals of CastUian 
printing. Marineo*s prologue concludes with the following noble tribute to 
letters : " Porque todos los otros bienes son subjectos a la fortuna y mudables 
y en poco tieropo mudan muchos duenos passando de unos senores en otros, 
mas los dones de letras y hystorias que se ofirescen paara perpetuidad de 
memoria y fama son immortales y prorogan y guardan para siempre la 
memoria assi de los que los reciben, como de los que los ofirescen.*' 

(2) Sepulveda, Democrites, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Ilust. 1 6. 
— Signorelli, Coltura nelle Sicilie, torn. iv. p. 31S.— Tirabosch), Letteratnra 
Italiana, torn. vii. part 3, lib. 3, cap. 4. — Comp. LampiUas, Sa«^ Storico- 
Apologetico de la Letteratura Spagnuola (Genoya, 1778), torn. ii. dis. S, sect. 6. 
The patriotic Abate is greatly scandalised by the degree of influenee which 
Tlraboschi and other Italian critics ascribe to their own language OTer the 
CastUian, especially at this period. The seven volnmes, in which he has dis- 
charged his bile on the heads of the offenders, aflbrd valuable matarials ibr the 
histoitan of BpaalBh literature. TiraboschI must be admitted to have the 
better of his antagonist in temper, if not in argument. 

(3) Among these we find copious translations ftom the ancient dassies, as 
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and, still more nnegniyocailT, from the zeal with whioh many 
of the highest rank entered on suoh seyere literary labour as 
few, from the mere love of letters, are found willing to enoonn- 
ter. Don Ghitierre de Toledo, son of the duke of Alva, and a 
oousin of the king, tanght in the nniyersity of Salamanca. At 
the same place, Don redro Fernandez de Yelaseo, son of the 
count of Haro, who subsequently succeeded his father in the 
hereditary dignity of grand constable of Castile, read lectures 
on Pliny and Oyid. Don Alfonso de Manrique, son of the count 
of Pareaes, was nrofessor of Greek in the uniyersity of Alcala. 
All ages seemed to catch the generous enthusiasm ; and the 
marquis of Denia, although turned of sixty, made amends for the 
sins of his youth, by learning the elements of the I^tin touj^e 
at this late period. In short, as Gioyio remarks in his eulo^um 
on Lebiija, *' No Spaniard was accounted noble who held science 
in indifference." From a yery early period, a courtly stamp 
was impressed on the poetic literature of Spain. A simuar cha- 
racter was now imparted to its erudition ; and men of the most 
illustrious birth seemed eager to lead the way in the difficult 
career of science, which was thrown open to the nation. (1) 

In this brilliant exhibition, those of the other sex must not 
be omitted who contributed by their intellectual endowments to 
the general illumination of the period. Among them, the 
writers of that day layish their panegyrics on the marchioness 
of Monteagudo, and Dona Maria Pacheco, of the ancient house 
of Mendosa, sisters of the historian Don Diego Hurtado,(2) 
and daughters of the accomplished count of Tendilla,(3) who. 
while ambassador at Rome, induced Martip to yisit Spain, and 
who was grandson of the famous marquis of Santillana, and 
nephew oi the grand cardinal. (4) This illustrious family, ren- 

Caesar, Appian, Plutarch, FLautns, Sallust, ^Esop, Justin, BoSihius, Apulius, 
Herodlan, affording strong evidence of the activi^ of the Castilian scholars in 
this department. — ^Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. ri. pp. 406, 407. — ^Mendez, 
Typographia Espanola, pp. 1S3, isp. 

(1) Salazar de Mendoza, Dignidades, cap. 21.— Ludo Marineo Sicnlo, in 
his discourse above alluded to, in which he exhibits the condition of letters 
under the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, enumerates the names of the 
nobihty- most conspicuous for their scholarship. Tliis valuable document 
was to be found only in the edition of Maiineo's woric, ** De Rebus Hispaniie 
Memorabilibus,'* printed at Alcal&, in 1630, whence it has been tramrfierred 
by Qemendn to the sixth volume of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
(tf History. 

(a) His work, " Guorra de Granada," was first published at Madrid, in 
1610, and *' may be compared," says Nic. Antonio, in a judgment whidi has 
been ratified by the g^eneral consent of his countrymen, " with the compo. 
sitions of Sallust, or any other ancient historian." His poetry, and his 
celebrated jriearetco novel " Lazarillo de Tormes," have made an epoc^ in the 
ornamental literature of Spain. 

(3) Oviedo has devoted one of his dialogues to this nobleman, equally 
distinguished by his successes in arms, letters, and love : the last of whidi, 
according to that writer, he had not entirely resigned at the age of aeventy.— 
Quincuagenas, MS. bat. 1, quinc. 1, dial. 88. 

(4) For an account of SantiUaoa, see the First Chapter of (his History. 
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dered yet mor« illustrious by its merits than its birtli, is 
worthy of specification, as affording altogether the moat remark- 
able combination of literary talent in the enlightened court of 
Castile. The queen's instructor in the Latin language was a 
ladj^ named Dona Beatriz de Galindo, called from her peculiar 
attainments, la Latina. Another ladv, Dona Lucia de Me- 
drano, publicly lectured on the Latin classics in the university 
of Salamanca ; and another, Dona Franoisca de Lebrga, 
daughter of the historian of that name, filled the chair of 
rhetoric with applause at Alcaic. But our limits will not 
allow a further enumeration of names which should never be 

J>ermitted to sink into oblivion, were it onlv for the rare scho- 
arship, peculiarly rare in tlie female sex, wnicb they displayed 
in an age comparatively unenlightened. (1) Female educatioa 
in that day emoraced a wider compass of erudition, in reference 
to the ancient languages, than is common at present ; a circum- 
stance attributable, probably, to the poverty of modern litera« 
ture at that time, and the new ana general appetite excited 
by the revival of classical learning in Italy. I am not aware^ 
however, that it was usual for learned ladies, in any other 
country than Spain, to take part in the public exercises of the 
gymnasium, and deliver lectures from the chairs of the univer- 
sities. 'This peculiarity, which may be referred in part to the 
queen's influence, who encouraged the love of study by her own 
example, as well as by personal attendance on the academic 
exammations, may have been also suggested by a similar usage, 
already noticed among the Spanish Arabs. (2) 

Whue the study of the ancient tongues came thus into 
fashion with persons of both sexes, and of the highest rank, it 
was widely and most thoroughly cultivated by professed soho-' 
lars. Men of letters, some of whom have been already noticed, 
were invited into Spain from Italy, the theatre at that time oxl 
which, from obvious local advantages, classical discovery was 
pursued with greatest ardour and success. To this country it 
was usual also for .Spanish students to repair, in order to 
complete their discipline in classical literature, es^eci&lly the 
Greek, as first taught on sound principles of criticism by the 

The cardinal, in early life, is said to have translated for his father the iBneid, 
the Odyssey, Ovid, Valerius, Maximos, and Sallust. (Mem. de la Acad, 
de Hist. torn. vi. Dust. l6.) This Hercutean feat would put modem school- 
boys to shame, and we may suppose that partial versions only of these authors 
are intended. 

(1) Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vi. Rust, l6.— Oviedo, Quincuagenas, 
MS. dial, de Grizio. Seiior Cleqiencin has examined with much care the 
intellectual culture of the nation under Isabella, in the sixteenth Uuttracum of 
his work. He has touched lightly on its poetical character, considering, no 
doubt, that this had been sufQcienUy developejl by other critics. His essay, 
however, is rich in information in regard to the scholarship and severer 
studies ef the period. The reader who would pursue the inquiry still further, 
may find abundant materials in Kic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Vetus, tom. ii. 
lib. 10, cap. 13, et seq.—Jdem, Bibliotheca Hispana Nova (Matriti, l78S.8)f 
torn. i. ii. passim. (s) See Part I. Chap. 8* of this Histoxy. 

I. 2D 
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learned eadles from Constantmople. The most remarkaUe of 
the Spanish scholars who made this literary pilgrimage to Italy 
was Antonio de Lehr^a, or Nehrissensis, as ne is more fre- 
quently called from his Latin name.(l) After ten years x>assed 
at Bologna and other seminaries of repute, with parucular 
attention to their interior discipline, he returned, in 1473, to 
his native land, richly laden with the stores of various erudi- 
tion. He was invited to fill the Latin chair at Seville, whence 
he Was successively transferred to Salamanca and Alcaic, both 
of which places he long continued to enlighten by hfs oral 
instruction and publications. The earliest of these was his 
Introdttcctonea Latinos^ the third edition of which was Brinted 
in 1485, being four years only frx)m the date of the nrst ; a 
remarkable evidence of the growing taste for classical learning. 
A translation in the vernacular accompanied the last edition, 
arranged, at the queen's suggestion, in columns parallel with 
those of the original text ; a form which, since become common, 
was then a novelty. (2) The publication of his Castilian gram- 
mar, '* Orammatica Castillana" followed in 1492 ; a treatise 
designed particularly for the instruction of the ladies of the 
court. The other productions of this indefatigable scholar 
embrace a large circle of topics, independently of his various 
treatises on philology and criticism. Some were translated into 
French and Italian, and their republication has been continued 
to the last century. No man of ms own, or of later times, contri- 
buted more essentially than Lebrija to the introduction of a 
pure and healthful erudition into Spain. It is not too much to 
say, that there was scarcely an emment Spanish scholar in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century who had not formed himself 
on l^e instructions of this master. (3) 

Another name worthy of commemoration is that of Arias Bar- 
bosa, a learned Portuguese, who, after passing some years, like 
Lebnja, in the schools of Italy, where he studied the ancient 

(1) For a notice of fhis scholar, see the postscript to Part I. Chap. 11, of this 
Histoiy. . 

(2) Mendez, l^jrpographia Espanola, pp. 37 1, 272. In the second edition, 
published 1482, the author states that no work of the time had a greater ctrcu- 
lation } nunre than a thousand copies of it, at a high price, having been dis- 
posed of in the preceding year. — Ibid. p. 237. 

(3) Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Nova, torn. i. pp. 132— 139.— LampiUas, 
Letteratnra Spagnuola, torn. ii. dis. 2, sec. 3.~-Dialogo de las.Lenguas, apnd 
Mayans y Siscar, Origenes (Madrid, 1737), torn. ii. pp. 46, 47. Ludo Marineo 
pays the following elegant compliment to this learned Spaniard, in his dis- 
course before quoted : '* Amisit nuper Hispania maximum sui cultorem in re 
litterari&, Antonium Nebrissensem, qui primus ex ItaM in Hispaniam Musas 
adduxit, quibuscum barbariem ex su& patri& fugavit, et Hispaniam totam 
linguae Latinse lectionibus illustravit."— " Meruerat id," says Gomez de 
Castro of Lebr^a, *' et multo minora, hominis eruditio, cui Hispania debet, 

Suicquid habet bonarum literarum.'* The acute author of the *'I>ialogo 
e las Lengruas," while he renders ample homage to Lebr^a's Latin erudition, 
disputes his critical acquaintance witii his own language, from his being a 
natiye of Andalusia, where the Castilian was not spoken with puiity. '* Hab- 
laba y escrivia como en el Andalncia y no como en lA Costfua,*' p. 9S.»See 
^ PP< 9f iQf 46, 63. 
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tonffues tmder the g[aidance of Politiano, was induced to esta- 
blish his residence in Spain. In 1489, we find him at Sala- 
manca, where he continued for twenty, or, according: to some 
accounts, forty years, teaching in the departments of Greek and 
rhetoric. At the close of that period he returned to Portugsd, 
where he superintended the education of some of the members 
of the royal family, and survived to a good old age. Barbosa 
was esteemed inferior to Lebrija in extent of various erudition, 
but to have surpassed him in an accurate knowledge of the 
€h*eek, and poetical criticism. In the former, indeed, ne seems 
to have obtained a greater repute than any Spanish scholar of 
the time. He composed some valuable works, especially on 
ancient f)rosody. Tne unwearied assiduity and complete suc- 
cess of his academic labours have secured to him a high repu- 
tation among the restorers of ancient learning, and especi^y 
that of reviving a livelier relish for the study of the Greek, by 
conducting it on principles* of pure criticism, in the same 
manner as Lebriia did with the Latin. (l) 

The scope of the present work precludes the possibility of a 
copious enumeration of the pioneers of ancient learning, to 
whom Spain owes so large a de bt of gratitude. (2) The Castilian 
scholars of the close of the fifteenth, and the beginning of the 
sixteenth century may take rank with their mustrious con- 
temporaries of Italy. They could not indeed achieve such 
briluant results in the discovery of the remains of antiquity, 
for such remains had been long scattered and lost amid the 
centuries of exile and disastrous warfare consequent on the 
Saracen invasion. But they were unwearied in their illustra- 
tions, both oral and written, of the ancient authors ; and their 
numerous commentaries, translations, dictionaries, grammars, 
and various works of criticism, many of which, though now 

(1) Barbosa, Bibliotheca Lusitana (Lisboa Occidental, 1741), torn. i. -pp. 
76--78. — Signorelli, Coltura nelle Sicilie, torn. iv. pp. 315 — 321.— Mayans y 
Siscar, Orfgenes, torn. i. p. 173.— Lampillas, Letteratara Spagnnola, torn. ii. 
dis. 2, sect, li.— Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Nova, torn. |. pp. 170, 171. 

(2) Among: these are particularly deserving of attention the brothers John 
and Francis Vergara, professors at Alcaic, the latter of whom was esteemed 
one of the most accomplished scholars of the age : Nanez de Guzman, of the 
ancient honse of that name, professor for many years at Salamanca and 
Alcald, and the author of the Latin version in the famous Polyglot of 
Cardinal Ximenes; he left behind him numerous worlis, especially com- 
mentaries on tiie classics: Olivario, whose curious erudition was abun- 
dantly exhibited in his illustrations of Cicero and other Latin authors ; and 
lastly, Vives, whose fame rather belongs to Europe than his own country, 
who, when only twenty-six years old, drew from Erasmus the encomium, 
that " there was scarcely any one of the age whom he could venture to 
compare with him in philosophy, eloquence, and liberal leamtaig." — But 
the most unequivocal testimony to the deep and various scholarship of 
the period is afforded by that stupendous literary work of Cardtaial Ximenes, 
the Polyglot Bible, whose versions in the Greek, Latin, and Oriental tongues 
were collated, with a staigle exception, *y Spanish scholars.— Erasmus, Epis. 
tolK, lib. 19> epist. 101.— lampillas, Letteratura Spagnuola, tom. ii. pp. 382—384. 
495, 799—794 ; tom. ii. p. 208 et 8eq.-~Oomes, De Rebus Gestis, fol. 87. 

2l)2 
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obsolete, passed into repeated editions in their own day, bear 
ample testimony to the generous zeal with which they conspired 
to raise their contemporaries to a proper level for contemplating 
the works of the great masters of antiquity ; and well entitled 
them to the high eulogium of Erasmus, that *' liberal studies were 
brought^ in the course of a few years, in Spain to so flourishing 
a condition, as might not only excite the admiration, but serve 
as a model to the most cultivated nations of Europe, (l) 

The Spanish universities were the theatre on which this 
classical erudition was more especially displa;^ed. Previous to 
Isabella's reign, there were but few schools in the kingdom ; 
not one indeed of any note, except in Salamanca ; and tliisv^d 
not escape the blight which fell on every generous study. £ut» 
under the cheering patronage of the present government, they 
were soon filled, and widely multiplied. Academies of repute 
were to be found in Seville, Toledo, Salamanca, Granada, and 
Alcala ; and learned teachers w«re drawn from abroad by the 
most liberal emoluments. At the head of these establishments 
stood ** the illustrious city of Salamanca," as Marineo fondly 
terms it, " mother of all liberal arts and virtues, alike renowned 
for noble cavaliers and learned men." (2) Such was its reputa- 
tion, that foreigners as well as natives were attracted to its 
schools, and at one time, according to the authority of the same 
professor, seven thousand students were assembled within its 
walls. A letter of Peter Martyr, to his patron the count of 
Tcndilla, gives a whimsical picture of the literary enthusiasm 
of this place. The throng was so great to hear his introductory 
lecture on one of the Satires of Juvenal, that every avenue to 
the hall was blockaded, and the professor was borne in on the 
shoulders of the students. Professorships in every department 
of science then studied, as well as of polite letters, were esta- 
blished at the univemty, the ** new Athens," as Martyr 
somewhere styles it. Before the close of Isabella's reign, how- 
ever, its glories were rivalled, if not eclipsed, by those of 
Alcala ;(3) which combined higher advantages for ecclesiastical 
with civil education, and which, under the splendid patronage of 
Cardinal Ximenes, executed the famous Polyglot version of the 
Scriptures, the most stupendous literary enterprise of that age. (4) 

(1) Erasmus, Epistoiss, p. 977' 

(2) " La muy esdarecida ciodad de Sidamanea, madre de las artes Hberales, 
y todas virtudea, y ansi de cavaUeros como de letrados varones, muy ilostre.*' 
— CosAs Memorables, fol. 11.— Chacon, Hist, de la Universidad de Salamaxica, 
^ud Seminario Erudito, tom. xviii. pp. l-^6l. 

(3) "Academia Complutensis," says Erasmus of this unlvenrity, "nan 
aliunde celebritatem nominis auspicata est quim k complectendo Unguas ac 
bonas literas. Cujus preecipuum omamentum est egrregius iUe senex, plan^ne 
dignus qui multos vincat Nestoras, Antonius Nebiissensis."— EpisC. ad 
Ludovicum Vivem, 1621 ; Epistolse, p. 766. 

(4) Cosas Memorables, ubi supra.— Peter Martyr, Opus Bptst. epist. fi^.— 
Oomez, de Rebus Gestis, lib. 4.— Chacon* Universidad de Sidamanca, ubi 
supra. It appears that the practice of scraptaig ^th the feet as an expression 

^ disapprobation, fkmiliar in our universities, is of Tenerable antiqmty; for 
*tyr mentions, that he was saluted with it before finishing his discourse, by 
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This active cnltiTation was not confined to the dead lan- 

faages, but spread more or less over every de|)artment of 
nowledge. Theological science, in particular, received a large 
share of attention. It had always ^rrned a principal object of 
academic instruction, though sunered to languish under the 
universal corruption of the preceding reign. It was so common 
for the clergy to be ignorant of the most elementary knowledge, 
that the council of Aranda found it necessary to pass an ordi- 
nance, the year before Isabella's accession, that no person 
should be admitted to orders who was ignorant of Latin. The 
queen took the most effectual means for correcting this abuse, 
Dy raising only competent persons to ecclesiastical dignities. 
The highest stations in the church were reserved for those who 
combined the highest intellectual endowments with unble- 
mished piety. Cardinal Mendoza, whose acute and compre- 
hensive mind entered with iuterest into every scheme for the 
promotion of science, was archbishop of ^Toledo ; Talavera, 
whose hospitable mansion was itself an academy for men of 
letters, and whose princely revenues were liberally dispensed 
for their support, was raised to the see of Granada; and 
Ximenes, whose splendid literary projects will require more par- 
ticular notice hereafter, succeeded Mendoza in the primacy of 
Spain. Under the protection of these enlightened patrons, theo- 
logical studies were pursued with ardour, the Scriptures copiously 
illustrated, and sacred eloquence cultivated with success. 

A similar imptdse was felt in the other walks of science. 
Jurisprudence assumed a new aspect, under the learned labours 
of Montalvo.(l) The mathematics formed a principal branch 
of education, and were successfully applied to astronomy and 
geography. Valuable treatises were produced on medicine, 
and on the more familiar practical arts, as husbandry, for 
example. (2) History, which, since the time of Alfonso the 
Tenth, had been held in higher honour and more widely culti- 
vated in Castile than in any other European state, began to lay 
aside the garb of chronicle, and to be studied on more scientific 
principles. Charters and diplomas were consulted, manuscripts 
collated, coins and lapidary inscriptions deciphered, and collec- 
tions made of these materials, the true basis ot authentic history; 
and an ofiice of public archives, like that now existing at Siman- 
cas, was established at Burgos, and placed under the care of 
Alonso de Mota, as keeper, with a liberal salary. (3) 

one or two idle yoaths, dissatisfied with its length. The lecturer, however, 
seems to have given general satisfaction, for he was escorted back in triumph 
to his lodgings, to use his own language, "like a victor in the Olympic 
games,'* after the conclusion of the exercise. 

(1) For some remarks on the labours of this distinguished Jurisconsult, see 
Part I. Chap. 6, and Part II. Chap. 26, of the present work. 

(2) The most remarkable of these latter is Herrera's treatise on Agrieultnret 
which, since its publication in Toledo in 1520, has passed through a variety 
of editions at home, and translations abroad.— Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Nova, 
tom. i. p. 503. 

(3; This oollectioni with the ill-luck which has too often befeUen such * 
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Nothings could have been more opportune for tlie enliffhtexied 
purposes of Isabella, than the introaootion of the art or print- 
ing into Spain, at the commencement, indeed in the ybtv first 
year, of her reien. She saw, from the first moment, all the 
advantages which it promised for diffusing and perpetuatiiig 
the diBooyeries of science. She encourased its establistuneao^ by 
large privileges to those who exeroisea it, whether natives or 
foreigners, and bj causing many of the works composed by her 
subjects to be printed at ner own charge. (1) 

Among the earlier printers we frequently find the names of 
Germans ; a people who, to the original merits of the discovery, 
may justi y a dd that of its propagation among every nation of 
Europe. We meet with a pragtndtica, or royal ordinance, 
dated in 1477, exempting a German, named Tneodoric, from 
taxation, on the ground of being '* one of the principal x>er8ons 
iu the discovery and practice of the art of printing books, which 
he had brought with nim into Spain at ^at risk and expense, 
with the design of ennobling the libraries of the kingdom."(2} 
Monopolies for printing and selling books for a limited period, 
answering to the modem copyright, were granted to certain 
persons, in consideration of their doing so at a reasonable 
rate. (3) It seems to have been usual for the printers to be also 
the publishers and vendors of books. These exclusive privi- 
le^B, however, do not appear to have been carried to a mis- 
chievous extent. Foreign books, of every description, by a law 
of 1480, were allowed to be imported into the kingdom free of 
all duty whatever; an enlightened provision, which might 
furnish a useful hint to legislators of the nineteenth century. (4) 

The first press appears to have been erected at Yalencia in 
1474, although the glory of precedence is stoutly contested by 
several places, and especially by Barcelona.(5) The first work 
printed was a collection of songs, composed for a poetical 

Bitories in Spidn, was burnt in the war of the Communities, in the time of 
Charles V.— Mem. de l*Acad. de Hist. torn. vi. Ilust. 1 6.— Morales, Obras, 
torn. vii. p. 18. — Informe de Riol, who particularly notices the solicitade of 
Ferdinand and Isabella for preserving the public documents. 

(1) Mendez, Tsrpographia Espauola, p. 51. 

(2) Archivo de Murda, apud Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. torn. vL p. 244. 

(3) Mendez, Typographia Espanola, pp. 52, 832. 

(4) Ordenan^as Reales, lib. 4, tit. 4, ley 22.— The preamble of this statute 
is expressed in the following enlightened terms : " Considerando los Reyes de 
gloriosa memoria quanto era proyechoso y honroso, que a estos sus r^ynos se 
tmzessen libros de otras partes para que con ellos se hiziessen los hombrcs 
letrados, quisieron y ordenaron, que de los libros no se pagasse el alcaviJa 

liO qual parece que r^unda en provecho universal de todos, y in 

ennobledmiento de nuestros Reynos.*' 

(5) Oapmany, Mem. de Barcelona, tom. i. part 2, lib. 2, cap. 6. — Mendez, 
TjTographia Espanola, pp. 55, 93. Bouterwek intimates that the art of print- 
ing was first practised in Spain by German printers at Seville, in the beginning 
of the aheteenih ceniwry. (Bouterwek, Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsnn- 
keit J Gflttingen, 1801-17 ; band 8, p. 98.) He appears to have been misled by 
a solitary example quoted from Mayans y Siscar. The want of materials has 
more than once led this eminent criUc to build sweeping conclusions oj\ 
slender premises, • 
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contest in honour of the Yirtriii, for the most part in the 
Limousin or Yaleucian dialect. (1) In the followiug year the 
first ancient classic, being the works of Sallust, was printed,; 
and in 1478 tiiere appeared from the same press a truislatiolL 
of the Scriptures, in the Limousin, by Father Boniface Ferrer, 
brother of the famous Dominican St. Vincent Ferrer. (2) 
Through the liberal patronage of the government, the art was 
widely diffused ; and, before the end of the fifteenth century, 
presses were established and in active operation in the principal 
cities of the united kingdom ; in Toledo, Seville, Ciudkd Beal, 
Granada, Yalladolid, Surges, Salamanca, Zamora, Saragossa, 
Yalencia, Barcelona, Monte Bey, Lerida, Muroia, Tolosa, Tar- 
ragona, Alcal& de Henares, and Madrid. 

It is painful to notice amidst the judicious provisions for the 
encouragement of science, one so entirely repugnant to their 
spirit as the establishment of the censorship. By an ordinance, 
dated at Toledo, July 8th, 1602. it was decreed that, " as many 
of the books sold in the kingaom were defective, or fedse, or 
ai>ocr3rphal, or pregnant with vain and superstitious novelties, 
it was therefore ordered^ that no book should hereafter be 
printed without special license from the king, or some person 
regularly commissioned by him for the purpose." The names 
of the commissioners then follow, consistm^ mostly of ecclesias- 
tics, archbishops and bishops, with authority respectively over 
their several dioceses. (3) This authority was devolved in later 
times, under Charles the Fifth and his successors, on ilie C!oun- 
cil of the Supreme, over which the inquisitor-geiiend presided 
ex ((fficio. The immediate agents em|>royed in the examination 
were also drawn from the Inquisition, who exercised this 
important trust, as is well known, in a manner most fatal to 
the interests of letters and humanity. Thus a provision, des- 
tined in its origin for the advancement of science, by punfyinj; 
it from the crudities and corruptions which naturally infect it 
in a primitive age, contributed more effectually to its dis- 
couragement than any other which could have been devised, by 
interoictinj? the freedom of expression, so indispensable to free- 
dom of inquiry . (4) 

(1) The title of the book is " Certamen poetich en lohor de la Concecio." 
Valencia, 1474, 4to. The name of the printer is wanting. Mendex, .l^po* 
graphia Espi^ola, p. 66. 

(S) Mendez, Tyjpographia Espanola, pp. 61—03. 

(9) Ibid. pp. 62, 53.>-Praginatica8 del Reyno, fol. 138, 139. 

(4) Uorente, Hist, de 1* Inquisition j torn. i. c)um>. 13, art. 1. "Adempto 
per inqutMitioneg,** says Tadtos of the gloomy times of Domitlan, **et 
loqnendi audiendique commercio.'* (Vita Agrioolae, sec. S.) Beanmar- 
chais, in a merrier vein, indeed, makes the same bitter reflections : ** II 
s'cst 6tabli dans Madrid nn systeme de liberty sur la vente des productions, 
qui s'^tend mftme k ceUes de la presse } et qne, ponrm que Je ne parte en 
mes dcrits ni de Pautorit^, ni de cnlte, ni de la politique, ni de la morale, 
ni des gens en place, ni des corps en credit, ni de POp^a, ni des antres 
spectacles, ni de i)ersonne qui tienne k qudquo chose, Je puis tout impri. 
mer librement, sons Tinspe^on de de^x qu trols cen^eiirs."— -Mariage dv 
f igaro, .act^ 6, sc. 9. 
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WhUe ^deayouringr to do justice to the progress of civilisa- 
tion in this reigrn, I should regret to present to the reader an 
dyer-ooloured picture of its results. Indeed, less emphasis 
should be laid on any actual results than on the spirit of 
improvement whidh they imply in the nation, and the liberal 
dispjontions of the government. The fifteenth century was 
distinguished by a zeal for research and laborious acquisition, 
especially in ancient literature, throughout Europe, which 
showed itself in Italy in the beginning of the age, and in Spain 
and some other countries towards tne close. It was natural 
that men should explore the lon^-buried treasures descended 
from their ancestors before venturing on anything of their own 
creation. Their efforts were eminently successful; and, by 
opening an acquaintance with the immortal productions of 
ancient literature, they laid the beat foundation tor the cultiva- 
tion of the modem. 

In the sciences, l^eir success was more equivocal. A blind 
reverence for authority; a habit of speculation, instead of 
eJEperiment, so pernicious in physics ; in short, an ignorance of 
the true jninciples of philosophy, often led the scholars of that 
dny in a wrong direction. Even when they took a right one, 
their attainments, uiider all these impediments, were necessa- 
rily so small as to be scarcely perceptible, when viewed from 
the brilliant heights to which science has arrived in our own 
age. Unfortunately for Spain, its subsequent advancement has 
been so retarded, that a oomt)arison of the fifteenth century 
trith those which succeeded it, is by no means so humiliating to 
the former as in some other countries of Europe; and it is 
certain that, in general intellectual fermentation, no period has 
surpassed, if it can be said to have rivalled, tiie age of Isabella, 



CHAPTER XX. 

CASTILIAN LITERATUEE.— EOMANCES OF CHIVALRr.— LYRICAL 

POETRY.— <rHE DRAMA. 

This Reign an Epoch in Polite Letters— Romances of Chivalry— BoUads or 
Romances — Moorish Minstrelsy — " Cancionero General " — Its Literary 
Value— Rise of the Spanish Drama— Critidfim on " Celestina'*— Encina— 
Naharro— Low Condition of the Stagre— National Spirit ot the Literature of 
this Epoch. 

Ornamental or polite literature, which, emanating from the 
taste and sensibility of a nation, readily exhibits its various 
fluctuations of fashion and feeling, was stamped in Spain with 
the distinguishiuff characteristics of this revolutionary age. The 
■^~ vencale, which reached such high perfection in Catalonia, 
iiDsequentl^ in Aragon, as noticed in an introductory 
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chapter, (l) expired with the union of this monarchy with 
Castile, and the dialect ceased to be applied to literary pur- 
poses idtoffether, after the Castilian became the language ot the 
court in the united kingdoms. The poetry of Castile, which 
throughout the present reign continued to breathe the same 
patriotic spirit, and to exhibit the same national peculiarities 
that had distinguished it from the time of the CicL submitted 
soon after Ferdinand's death to the influence of the more 
polished Tuscan, and henceforth, losins^ somewhat of its dis- 
tinctiye physio^omy, assumed many of the prevalent features 
of continental literature. Thus the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella becomes an epoch as memorable in literary as in cItII 
histoty. 

The most copious vein of fancy, in that day, was tamed 
in the direction of the prose romance of chivalry ; now seldom 
disturbed, even in its own country, except by the antiquary. 
The circumstances of the age naturally led to its production. 
The romantic Moorish wars, teeming with adventurous exploit 
and pictures(|ue incident, carried on with the natural enemies 
of the Christian knight, and opening moreover all the legen- 
dary stores of oriental fable, — ^the stirring adventures by sea as 
Well as land, — above all, the discovery of a world beyond the 
waters, whose unknown regions gave full scope to the ^lay of 
the imagination, all contributed to stimulate the appetite for 
the incredible chimeras, the magnanime menzogne^ oi chivalry. 
The ijublication of " Amadis de Gaula" gave a decided impulse 
to this popular feeling. This romance, which seems now well 
ascertained to be the production of a Portugese in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century, (2) was first printed in a Spanish 
version, probably not far from 1490.(3) Its editor, Garci 

(1) Elchhorn, Geschichte der Kultur und Literatar der neueren EurofMi 
(GCttfaig^en, 179O— 1811), pp. 139, 130.— See bIbo the condxuion of the Intro- 
dnotlon, sec. 3, of this History. 

(2) Nic. Antonio seems unwilling to relinquish the pretensions of his own 
nation to tiie authorship of this romance. (See Blbliotheca Nova, torn. ii. 
p. 394.) Later critics, and among them Lampillas (Ensayo Historico-Apolo. 
g^co de la LIteratunt Espanola; Madrid, 1789} torn. v. p. 168), who resigns 
no more than he is compelled to do, are less disposed to contest the claims 61 
the Portuguese. Mr. Southey has cited two documents, one historical, the 
other poetical, which seem to place its composition by Lobeira in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century beyond any reasonable doubt. (See Amadis of 
Gaul, pref. ; also Sarmleuto, Memorias para la Historia de la Poesfa y Poetas 
Espaftoles, Obtas Posthumas; Madrid, 1775 $ torn. i. p. 239.} Bouterwek, and 
after him Sismondi, without adducing any authority, have Hxed the era of 
Lobeira's death at 1S35. Dante, who died but four years previous to that 
date, Aimishes a negative argument, at least against this, since, in his notice 
of some of the best namH in chivalry then known, he makes no allusion to 
Amadis, the best of all.— Cf. Inferno, canto 6, 31, 32; also De Vulgari 
Eloquentift, cap. 10. 

(3) The excellent old romance " Urante the White," Tirante lo Slaneh,yna 
printed at Valencia, in 1490. (See Mendez, Typographia Espanola, tom. i. 
pp. 72- 75.} If, as Cervantes asserts, the ** Amadis " was the first book of 
chivalry printed in Spahi, it must have been anterior to this date. TUs is 
rendered probable by Montalvo*s prologue to his edition at Saragossa in 1631. 
still preserved in the Toyal Ubrary at Madrid, where be aUvd^ to his fr>*- 
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Ordonez de Montalvo, states, in his prolo^e, tliat '* lie cor- 
rected it from the ancient originals, pruning it of all super- 
fiuous phrases, and suhstitutin^ others of a more i>olished 
and elegant style."(l) How far its character was benefited by 
this work of purification may be doubted ; although it is pro- 
bable it did not suffer so much by such a process as it would 
have done in a later and more cultivated period. The simple 
beauties of this fine old romance, its bustling incidents, relieved 
by the delicate play of oriental machinery, its general truth of 
portraiture, above all, the knightly character of the hero, who 
graced the prowess of chivalry with a courtesy, modesty, and 
fidelity unrivalled in the creations of romance, soon recom- 
mended it to popular favour and imitation. A continuation, 
bearing the title of " Las Sergas de Esplandian," was given to 
the world by Montalvo himself, and grafted on the ori^:inal 
stock, as the fifth book of the Amadis, before 1510. A sixth, 
containing the adventures of his nephew, was printed at Sala- 
manca in the course of the last-mentioned year ; and thus the 
idle writers of the day continued to propagate dulness through 
a series of heavy tomes, amounting in all to four and twenty 
books, until the much-abused public would no longer suffer the 
name of Amadis to cloak the manifold sins of his posterity.^2) 
Other knights-errant were sent roving libout the world at tke 
same time, whose exploits would fill a librar^r ; but fortunately 
they have been permitted to pass into oblivion, from which a 
few of their names only have been rescued hj the caustic 
criticism of the curate in l)on Quixote ; who, it will be remem- 
bered, after declaring that the virtues of the parent shall not 

publicatioii of it in the time of Ferdiiuind and Isabella. (Cervantes, Don 
Qoixotey ed. Pellicer, Discurso Prelim.) Mr. Donlop, who has analysed these 
romances with a patience that more will be disposed to commend than 
imitate, has been led into the error of supposing that the first edition of the 
" Amadis ** was printed at Seville, in 1526, ttom detached fragments appearing 
in the time of Perdinand and Isabella, and subsequently by Montalvo, at 
Salamanca, in 1547. — See History of Prose Fiction, vol. ii. chap. lo. 

(1) The following is Montalvo*s brief prologue to the introduction ot the 
first book : ** Aqvi comien9a el primero libro del esforcado et virtuoso cauallero ' 
Amadis Ujo del rey Perion de Gaula : y dela reyna Elisena : el qual ftie core- 
gido y emendado por el honrado y virtuoso cauallero Garciordones de Men- 
talvo, regidor dela noble uilla de Medina del campo; et corrcgiole delos 
antigaos originales que estauan corruptos, et compuestos en antig^uo estllo : 
por falta delbs diferentes escriptores. Quitando muchas palabras superfluas : 
et poniendo otras de mas polido y elegante estilo : tocantes ala cauallena et 
actos della, animando los cora9ones gentiles de manzebos behcosos que con 
grandissimo affletto abrazan el arte dela milicia corporal animando la immortal 
memoria del arte de caualleria no menos honestissimo que glorioso.** — Amadis 
de Gaula (Venecia, 1633), fol. l. 

(2) Nic. Antonio enumerates the editions of thirteen of this doughty fkmily 
of knights -errant. (Bibliotheca Nova, tom. ii. pp. 394, 305.) He dismisses his 
notice with the refiectiou, somewhat more charitable than that of Don Quixote's 
curate, that *' he had felt little interest in investigating these fables, yet 
was wUling to admit with others, that their reading was not wholly useless.'* 
Moratin has collected an appalling catalogue of part of the books of chivalry 
published in Spain at the dose of the fifteenth and the following century. The 
first on the list is (he Carcel de Amor, par Diego Hernandez de San Pedro, eo 
"»"-T^8, ano de 1496.— Obras, tom. i. pp. 93—98, 
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avail his posterity, condemns them and tbeir companions, with 
one or two exceptions only, to the fatal funeral pile.(l) 

These romances of chivalry must have undoubtedly contri- 
buted to nourish those exaggerated sentiments which from a 
very early period entered into the Spanish character. Their 
evil influence, in a literary view, resulted less from their impro- 
babilities of situation, which they possessed in common with the 
inimitable Italian epics, than from the false pictures which they 
presented of human character, familiarising the eve of the 
reader with such models as debauched the taste, and rendered 
bim incapable of relishing the chaste and sober productions of 
art. It is remarkable that the chivalrous romance, which was so 
copiously cultivated through the greater part of the sixteenth 
century, should not have assumed the poetic form, as in Italy, 
and indeed amonff our Norman ancestors ; and that, in ite prose 
dress, no name of note appears to raise it to a high degree of 
literary merit. Perhaps such a result might have been acmeved, 
but for the sublime parody of Cervantes, which cut short the 
whole race of knights-errant, and, by the fine irony which it 
threw around the mock heroes of chivalry, extinguished them 
for ever. (2) ^ 

The most popular poetrv of this period, that springing from 
the body of the people, and. mo^ intimately addressed to it, is 
the ballads, or romances as they are termed in Spain. These 
indeed were familiar to the Peninsula as far back as the twelfth 
and thirteenth oenturies ; but in the present reign they received 
afresh impulse from the war with Granada, and composed under 
the name of the Moorish Ballads, what may i>erhaps be regarded 
without too high praise as the most exquisite popular minstrelsy 
of any age or country. 

The humble' narrative lyrics making up the mass of ballad 
poetry, and forming the natural expression of a simple state of 
society, would seem to be most abundant in nations endowed 

(1) Cervantes, Don Qaixote, torn. i. part l, cap. 6.— The curate's wrath is 
rerj emphatically exjnressed : " Paes vayan todos al corral, dixo el Cura, qne 
a trneco de qaemar a la reyna Pintiquiniestra, y al pastor Darinel j a sns 
eglogas, y a las endiabladas y revneltas razones de sa antor, quemara con eUos 
al pMlre que me engendro si andubiera en figura de cabaUero andante." The 
author of the " Dialogo de las Lengnas" chimes in with the same tone of 
criticism : '* Los quales/' he says, speaking of books of chivalry, ** de mas de 
ser mentarossisBunos, son tal mal compuestos, assi por dezir las mentiras 
tan desvergon9adas, coroo por tener el estilo desbara^ado, qne no ay buen 
estomago que lo pneda leer.** — Apud Mayans y Siscar, Orlgenes, tom. ii. 
p. 158. 

(2; The labours of Bowles, Rios, Arrleta, Pellicer, and Navarrete woald 
seem to have left little to desire in regaid to the illustration of Cervantes. 
Bat the conmientaries of Clemendn, published since this chapter was written, 
in 1833, show how much yet ranained to be supplied. They afford the most 
copious illustrations, both literary and historical, of his author; and exhibit 
that nice taste in verbal cntidsm, whidi is not always Joined with such 
extensive erudition. Unfortunately, the premature death of Clemendn has 
left tlie work unfinished; but the fragment completed, which reaches to the 
close of the first Part, ia of sufB^ient value pennanently to associate tbe nwie 
oOts ftutbor with that of the |;reate&t genius of his countiy, 
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with keen Bensibilities, and placed in sitnations of exeitemeftt 
and powerful interest fitted to develop them, ^e lieht and 
lively French have little to boast of in this way.Cl) The Italians, 
with a deeper poetic feelinff, were too early ahaorbed^ in the 
ffross business habits of trade, and their literature received too 
nigh a direction from its master spirits at its very oommenoement, 
to allow any considerable deviation in this track. The oountries 
where it has most thriven are probably Great Britain and Spain. 
The English and the Scotch, whose constitutionally pensive and 
even melancholy temperament has been deepened by the sober 
eompleotion of the climate, were led to the cultivation, of this 
poetry still further by the stirrinp: scenes of feudal warfare iu 
which they were engaged, especially along the borders. The 
Spaniards, to similar sources of excitement, added that of high 
religious feeling in their struggles mth the Saracens, which 
gave a somewhat loftier character to their effusions. For- 
tunately for them, their early annals gave birth, in the Cid, to 
a hero whose personal renown was identified with that of his 
country, round whose name might be concentrated all the 
scattered lights of song, thus enabling the nation to build up 
its poetry on the proudest historic recollections. (2) The feats 
of many other heroes, fabidous as well as real, were permitted 
to swell Hie stream of traditionary verse ; and thus a body of 
poetical annals, springing up as it were from the depths of the 
people, was bequeathed from sire to son, contributing perhaps 
more powerfully tiian any real history could have done, to infbse 
a common principle of patriotism into the scattered members 
of the nation. 

There is considerable resemblance between theearlySpanishbal- 
lad and the British. The latter affords more situations of pathos and 
deep tenderness, particularly those of suffering, uncomplaining 
love, a favourite theme with old English poets of every desorip^ 
tion.(3) We do not find, either, in the ballads of the Peninsula* 
the wild, romantic adventures of the roving outlaw, of the 
Robin Hood genus, which enters so largely into English min- 

(1) The fttbUauz cannot fairly be considered as an exception to this. Ttntu 
grracefUl little jx^onnances, the work of prcrfessed bards, who bad nothbig- 
taither in view ttian the amnsement of a listless audience, have little claim to 
be considered as the expression of national feelini^ or sentiment. The poetrjr 
of the south of France, more impassioned and ^oal hi its character, wean 
the stamp, not merely of patrician elegance, but refined artifloe» whidi mart 
not be confounded with the natural fiow of popular minstrelsy. 

(2) How far the achievements claimed for the Campeador are strictly true, 
is little to the purpose. It in enough that they were received ss true, 
throughout the Peninsula, as far back as the twelfth, or, at latest, the thir- 
teenth centuiy. 

(3) One exception, among othen, readily occurs in the pathetic old baUad 
of the Omde Alarcos, whose woAil catastrophe, with the uiureaistlng wttaltif 
of the countess, suggests many points *of cobiddence with tiie SngUsh 
minstrelsy. Tlie English reader will find a version of it in the " Andtiit 
Poetry and Romances of Spain," Arom the pen of Mr. Bowrtng, to whom (he 
literary world is so largely taid^hted for an ao<|aaintance with tte popular 

'-^istrelsy of Europe* 
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fitTelsT. The fonner are in general of a more suBtained and 
c^iYalrous character, less gloomy, and, although iierce, not so 
ferooious, nor so decidedly tragical in their aspect, as the latter. 
The ballads of the Oid, however, have many points in common 
-with the border poetry ; the same free and cordial manner, the 
same love of military exploit, relieved by a certain tone of 
g-enerous gallantry, and accompanied by a strong expression of 
national feeling. 

The resemblance between the minstrelsy of the two countries 
vanishes, however, as we approach the Moorish ballads. The 
Moorish wars had always anorded abundant themes of interest 
for the Castilian muse ; but it was not till the fall of the capital 
that the very fountains of song were broken up, and niose 
beautiful ballads were produced, which seemed like the echoes 
of departed glory lin^ring round the ruins of Granada. In- 
competent as these pieces may be as historical records, they are 
doubtless sufficiently true to manners. (1) They present a most 
remarkable combination of not merely the exterior form, but 
the noble spirit of European chivalry, with the gorgeousness 
and effeminate luxury of the East. They are briei, seizing 
single situations of the highest poetic interest, and striking the 
eye of the reader with a brilliancy of execution, so artless in 
apx)earance withal as to seem rather the effect of accident than 
study. We are transported to the gay seat of Moorish power, 
and witness the animating bustle, its pomp and its revelry, 
prolonged to the last hour of its existence. The bull-fight of 
the Vivarrambla, the graceful tilt of reeds, the amorous knights 
with their quaint signiiicant devices, the dark Zegris, or Go- 
meres, and the royal, self-devoted Abenoerrages, the Moorish 
maiden radiant at the tourney, the moonlight serenade, the 
stolen interview, where the lover gives vent to all the intoxica- 
tion of passion in the burning language of Arabian metaphor and 
hyperbole, (2) — these, and a thousand similar scenes, are l^rought 
before the eye, by a succession of rapid and animated touches, 
like the lights and shadows of a landscape. The light trochaic 

(1)1 have already noticed the insuflOLciency of the romaneet to authenticate 
biatoiy. (See p. 937 et. al.) My conclusions there have been confirmed by 
Mr. Irving^ (whose fesearcbes have led him into a similar direction), in his 
" AUiambra," published nearly a year after the above note was written. The 
great source of the popular misconceptions respecting^ the domestic history of 
Ovanada, is Gines Perez de Hjrta, whose work, under the title of " Historia de 
los Vandos de los Zegries y Abencenag;es, Cavalleros Moros de Granada, y las 
Guerras Civiles que huvo en ella,'* was published at AlcaUl in l6u4. This 
romance, written in prose, embodiied many of the old Moorish ballads in it, 
whose singrolar beauty, combined with the romantic and picturesque character 
of the work itself, soon made it extremely popular, until at length it seems to 
have acquired a degree of the historical credit claimed for it by its author as a 
translation flrom an Arabian chronicle } a credit wnich has stood it Ingoodstead 
with the tribe of travel-mongen and raconteun, persons always of easy fUth, 
who have propagated its fables fkr and wide. Their credulity, however, may*foe 
pardoned in what has imposed on the perspicacity of so eautions an historian 
•■ MaUer.'>Allgemifal9 Geschichte (I817), band ii. p. ma. 

(2) Thus, in ope of their romanceSf we have a Moorish lady " shedding drops 
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straeture of the redandUla,{l) as the Spanish ballad measure is 
caJled, rolling on its graceful negligent a«onarato, (2) whose oon- 
tinned repetition seems by its monotonons melody to prolong 
the note of feeling originally stmck, is admirably suited by its 
flexibility to tke most varied and opposite expression ; a eironm- 

of liquid silver, and scattering her hair with Arabian gold " oyer the corpse at 
her murdered husband ! 

" Sobre el cuerpo de Albencayde 
Destila liquida plata, 
Y convertida en cabellos 
Bsparce el oro de Arabia.** 

Can anything be more oriental than this imagery ? In another we have " an 
hour of years of impatient hopes ;** a passionate siaJly that can scarcely be oat- 
matched by Scriblerus. This taint of exaggeration, however, so far firom being 
peculiar to the popular minstrelsy, has found its way, probably ihrougrh this 
channel in part, into most of the poetry of the Peninsula. 

(1) The redondiUa may be considered as the basis of Spanish yerBiflcation. It 
is of great antiquity ; and compositions in it are still extant, as old as the time 
of the Infante Don Manuel, at the dose of the thirteenth century. (See Can* 
cionero General, fol. 907.) The redondiUa admits ot great variety ; but in the 
romanceM it is most' frequently found to consist of eight syllables ; the last 
foot, and some or ail of the preceding, as the case may be, being trochees. 
(Rengifo, Arte Po^tica Espanola; Barcelona, 1727; cap. 9» 44.) Critics have 
derived this delightful measure firom various sources. Sarmiento traces it to 
the hexameter of the ancient Romans, which may be bisected into something 
analogous to the redondillas. (Memorias, pp. l68— 171.) Bouterwek thinks it 
may have been suggested by the songs at the Roman soldiery. (Geschichte 
der Poesie und Bereidsamkeit, band iii. Ehileitung, p. 20.) Velazquez bcorrows 
it firom the rhyming hexameters of the Spanish Latin poets, cf which«he gives 
specimens of the beginning of the fourteenth century. (Poesla CastaUana, pp. 
77t 78.) Later critics refer its derivation to the Arabic. Conde has given a 
translation of certain Spanish-Arabian poems, in the measure of the original, 
from which it is evident that the hemistich of an Arabian verse corresponds 
perfectly With the redondiUa. (See his Dominadon de los Arabes, passim.) 
The same author, in a treatise which he never published, on the " poeabi ori- 
ental,** shows more precisely the intimate affinity subsisting between the 
metrical form of the Arabian and the old Castilian verse. Ilie reader 
will And an analysis of his manuscript in a note to p. 237 of the present 
volume. This theory is rendered the more plausible, by the influence which 
the Arabic has exercised on Castilian versification in other respects, as in the 
prolonged repetition of the rhyme, for example, which is wholly borrowed trom 
the Spanish Arabs, whose superior cultivation naturally affected the unformed 
literature of their neighbours, and through no channel more obviously than its 
popular minstrelsy. 

(2) The asonante is a rhyme made by uniformity of the vowels, without 
reference to the consonants ; the regular rhyme, which obtains in other Euro- 
pean literatures, is distinguished in Spain by the term consonante. Thus the 
four following words, taken at random from a Spanish ballad, are consecutive 
oMonantes ; regozijo, pellico, tuzido, amarillo. In this example, the two last 
syllables have the assonance ; although this is not invulabie, it sometimes 
fallln|: on the antepenultima and the final syllable.— (See Rengifo, Arte Po^tica 
Espaiiola, pp. 214, 215, 218.) There is a wild, artless melody in the awnante, 
and a graceful movement coming somewhere, as it does, betwixt regular rhyme 
and blank verse, which would make its introduction very desirable, but not 
very feasible, in our own language. An attempt of the kind has been made by 
a clever writer, in the Retrospective Review (vol. iv. art. 2). If it has failed, 
it is firom the impediments presented by the language, which has not nearly the 
same amount of vowel terminations, nor of simple uniform vowel sounds, as 
the Spanish ; the double termination, however, ftill of grace and beauty in the 
CastiUan, assumes, perhaps firom the effect of association, ntther a doggiel air 
<a the English. 
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&taace wHcli has recommended it as the ordinary measure of 
dramatic dialo^e. 

Nothing can be more agreeable than the general effect of the 
Moorish ballads, which combine the elegance of a riper period 
of literature, with the natural sweetness and simplicity, savour- 
ing sometimes even of the rudeness, of a primitive age. Their 
merits have raised them to a sort of classical dignity in Spain, 
and have led to their cultivation by a higher order of writers, 
and down to a far later period, than in any other country in 
Europe. The most successful specimens of this imitation may 
be assigned to the early part of the seventeenth century ; but 
the age was too late to enable the artist, with all his skill, to 
seize the true colouring of the antique. It is impossible, at this 
period, to ascertain the authors of these venerable lyrics, nor 
can the exact time of their production be now determined ; 
although, as their subjects are chiefly taken from the last days 
of the Spanish Arabian empire, the larger part of them was 
probably posterior, and, as they were printed in collections, 
at the bieginning of the sixteenth century, ooiild not have been 
long posterior to the capture of Granada. How far they may 
be referred to the conquered Moors, is uncertain. Many of 
these wrote and spoke tne Castilian with elegance ; and there 
is nothing improbable in the supposition that they should seek 
some solace under present evils in the splendid visions of the 
past. The bulk of this poetry, however, was in all probability 
the creation of the Spaniards themselves, naturally attracted 
by the picturesque circumstances in the characterand condition 
of the conquered nation to invest them with poetic interest. 

The Moorish romances fortunately appeared after the intro- 
duction of printing into the Peninsula, so that they were secured 
a x>ermanent existence, instead of perishing with ike breath 
that made them, like so many of their predecessors. This 
misfortune, which attaches to so much of popular poetry in aU 
nations, is not imputable to any insensibility in the Spaniards 
to the excellence of their own. Men of more erudition than 
taste may have held them li^ht, in comparison with more osten- 
tatious and learned productions. This fate has befallen them 
in other countries than Spain. (1) But persons of finer poetic 

(I) This may be still further inferred from the tenor of a himiorous satirical 
old romance, in which the writer implores the justice of Apollo on the heads (rf 
the swarm ctf traitor poets, who have deserted the ancient themes of song, the 
Cids, the Laras, the Gonzalez, to celebrate the Gaazuls and Abderrahmans 
and the fantastical fables of the Moors : 

" Tanta Zayda y AdaJifii, 
tanta Draguta y Daraza, 
tanto Azarque y tanto Adulce, 
tsuito Grazul, y Abenamar, 
tanto alquizer y marlota, 
tanto almayzar, y almalafa, 
tantas emprisas y plomas, 
tantas dfras y medaUas, 
tuita roperia Mora. 
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feelmg and more enlarged spirit of criticism, have estimated 
tliem OS a most essential and characteristic portion of Castiiian 
literature. . Buch was the judgment of the great Lope de Vega, 
who, after expatiating on the extraordinary compass and sweet- 
ness of the romance, and its adaptation to the highest subjects, 
commends it as worthy of all estimation for its peculiar national 
character. (1) The modem Spanish writers nave adopted a 
similar tone of criticism, insisting on its study as essential to 
a correct appreciation and comprehension of the genius of the 

language. (2) 

The Castilian ballads were first printed in the " Canoionero 
General " of Fernando del Castillo, in 1 6 U . They were first in- 
corporated into a separate work, by Sepulveda, under the name 
of "Romances sacados de Historias Antiguas," printed at 
Antwerp in 1551.(3) Since that period they have passed into 
repeated editions at home and abroad, especially in Germany, 
where they have been illustrated by able critics. (4) Ignorance 

Y en vanderillas y adarg:a8, 
tanto mote, y tantas motas 



muerayo uuo me cansan." 

* * * * 

" Los Alfonsos, los Henricos, 
l08 Sanchos, y los de Lara, - 
que ea dellos, y que ea del Cid 
tanto olvido en glorias tantaa ? 
ning^uiA pluma las buela, 
ninguna Musa las canta ? 
Justicia, ApoUo, jnsticia, 
/ vengadores rayos lan^a 
contira Foetas Moriacos." 

Dr. Johnson*^ opinions are well known in regard to this department at 
English literature, which, by his ridiculous parodies, he succeeded for a time 
in throwing into the shade, or, in the language of his admiring biographer, 
made ** perfectly contemptible.*' Petrarch, with lUce pedantry, rested his 
hopes of fame <m his lAtin epic, and gave away his ^rlcs as alms to ballad- 
singers. Posterity, deciding on surer principles of taste, has reversed both 
these decisions. 

(1) Algunos quieren que scan la carttlla de los Poetas ; yo no lo siento assi ; 
antes bien los hallo capaces, no solo de exprimir y declarar qualquier con- 
cepto con facil dulsura, pero de prosequir toda grave acdon de numooso 
Poema. Y soy tan de veras Espanol, que por ser en nuestro idioma 
natural este genero, no me puedo persuadir que no sea digno de toda 
estimacion."— Coleccion de Obras Sueltas (Madrid, 1776-9 j tom. iv. p. 176, 
Pr61ogo). In another place, he finely styles them " Iliads without a 
Homer.'* 

(8) See, among others, the encomiastic and animated criticism of Femandee 
and Quintana Fernandez, Poesias Esoogidas de Nuestros Cancioneros y 
Romanceros Antiguoe (Madrid, 1796), tom. xvi. Fr61ogo.— Quintana* Poeslas 
Selectas Castellanas, Introd. art. 4. 

(3) Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Nova, tom. ii. p. 10. The Spanish translators 
of Bouterwek have noticed the principal '* collection and earUest editions *' of 
the RotnanccM. This original emtion of Sepulveda has escaped their notice.— 
See Literatura Espanola, pp. 217, 218. 

(4) See Grimm, Depping, Herder, &c. This last poet has embraced a 
selection of the Cid ballads, chronologically arranged, and translated with 
eminent simplicity and spirit, if not with the scrupulous fidelity usually 
aimed at l^ the Germans.—See bis StountUche Werke (Wien, 1813), 
bandiii. 
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of their authors, and of the era of their prodaction, has prevented 
any alftempt at exact ohronological arrangement ; a oiroom* 
stance rendered, moreover, near^ impossible, by the perpetual 
modification which the original style of the more ancient ballads 
has experienced in their transition through successive genera- 
tions ; so that, with one or two exceptions, no earlier date 
should probably be assijp^ned to the oldest of them, in their 
present form, than the fifteenth centary.(l) Another system of 
classification has been adopted, of dismbutLQe them according 
to their subjects; and independent collections also of tiie separate 
departments, as ballads of the Cid, of the twelve Peers, the 
Morisco ballads, and the like, have been repeatedly published 
both at home and abroad. (2) 

The higher and educated classes of the nation were not 
insensible to the poetic spirit which drew forth such excellent 
minstrelsy from the boajr of the people. Indeed, Castilian 
poetryj^ore the same patncian stamp through the whole of the 
present reign, which had been impressed on it in its infancy^. 
ITortunately, the new art. of printing was employed here, as m 
the case of the romances, to arrest those fugitive sallies of 
imagination, which in other countries were permitted, from 
want of this care, to pass into oblivion ; and cancioneroa, or col- 
lections of lyrics, were published, embodying the productions of 
this reign and tiiat of John the Second; thus bringing under one 
view the poetic culture of the fifteenth century. 

The earliest cancionero printed was at Saragossa, in 1492. It 
comprehended the works of Mena, Manrique, and six or seven 

(1) Sanneniento, Memorias, pp. 243, 243. Moratin considera that none 
have come down to us, in fheir original costame, of an earlier date than 
John II.*s reign, the first half of the fifteenth centorf. (Obras, torn. i. p. 84.) 
The Spanish translators of Bouterwek transcribe a romance^ relating to 
the Cid, from the fathers Berganza and Merino, purporting to exhibit the 
prhnltiye, uncormpted diction of the thirteenth century. Native critics an 
of coarse the only ones competent to questions of this sort j but, to the lest 
experienced eye of a foreigner, the style of this ballad would seem to resemble 
much less that genuine specimen of the versification of the preceding age, 
the poem of the Cid, than the compositions of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. , . , 

(2) The principle of philosophical arrangement, if it may so be called, la 
pursued still further in the latest Spanish publications of the romance*, where 
the Moorish minstrelsy is embodied in a separate volume, and distributed 
with reference to its topics. This system is the more practicable with this 
class of ballads, since it farlcxceeds hi number any other.-— See Boran 
Romancero de Romances Monscos. The Romancero I have used is th* 
ancient edition of Medhia del Campo, l6oa. It is divided into nine narST 
though it is not easy to see on what pnnciple, since the productions ofmost 
opposite date and tenor are brought ipto juxtaposition. The coUectiS cSJ! 
tt^nearly a tiiousand ballad*, which, however, faU far short of the^ntiSi 
^mber preserved, as may easily be seen by reference to otiier TOnmil^S^ 
SSSSlo this is added tiie consideration of ttie Urge number i^TiSlSSSS; 
rSSStoobUvion wiUiout ever comhig to Uie pW, oneWfonn^Sffi^ 
SfSfe tomense mass of tiiese humble lyrics which floied amSJ tS o JJS5^ 
^^f«^ SoSn ; and we shall be the less disposed towondS?i?f kI^ISPT**^ 
^jJf,^K2hig that marks even tiie peaSS^ ofl i^^lS?5.f^"^ "^ 
brelSi^Se^^^ of romantic song. *'***^'^ « * nation which seems to 

T 2 £ 
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other bards of less note.(l) A far more comous oollection was 
made by Fernando del Castillo, and iirstpablished at Valencia 
in 1511, nnder the title of " Cancionero General;" since which 
period it has passed into repeated editions. This compilation i% 
oertainl^ more creditable to Castillo's industry than to his 
discrimination or power of arran^ment. Indeed, in this latter 
respect it ie so defective, that it would almost seem to haye 
been put together fortuitously as the pieces came to hand. A 
lar^ portion of the authors appear to have been iiersons of rank ; 
a circumstance to which, perhaps, they were indebted, more 
than to any poetic merit, for a place in the miscellany, which, 
might have been decidedly increased in value by being 
diminished in bulk. (2) 

The foorki of devotion, with which the collection opens, are 
on the whole the feeblest portion of it. We discern none of the 
inspiration and lyric glow which were to have been anticipated 
from the devout, enthusiastic Spaniard. We meet with anagrams 
on the Virgin, glosses on the Creed and Paternoster, eanciones 
on original sin and the like unpromising topics, aU disoossed 
in the most bald, prosaic manner, with abundance of Latin 
phrase, scriptural allusion, and common-place precept, unen* 
livened by a single sparic of true poetic lire, and presenting 
altogether a farrago oi the most fantastic pedantry. 

The liffhter, especially the amatory poems, are much more 
successfully executed, and the primitive forms of the old Casti* 
lian versification are developea with considerable variety and 
beauty. Among tiie most agreeable effusions in this way, may 
be noticed those of Diego Lopez do Haro, who, to borrow the 
encomium of a oontemporarjr, was *' the mirror of gallantary for 
the young cavaliers of the time." There are few verses in the 
collection composed with more facility and grace. (3) Among 
the more elaborate pieces, Dieffo de Scuu Pedro's '* Desprecio de 
la Fortuna" may be distinguisned, not so much for any poetio 
talent which it exhibits, as for its mercurial and somewhat 

(1) The title of tUa vrott vms *' Coplas de Vite ChristI, de te Gen* eon la 
Pasion, 7 de la Veronica con la Resnrrecclon de nuestro Redemtor. E las siete 
Angrttfltias e siete Oozos ne nuestra Senora, con otras obnu mucho prove 
ctaosas." It condades -with the following notice : " Fae la preeente obni 
emprentada en la insigne (3adad de Zaragoza de Aragon por Indiistria e ex* 
pensas de Paulo Haras de Constancia aleman. A 27 dias de Noyiembre, 1499.*' 
(Mendez, lypographia Bspanola, pp. 134, 190.) It appears there were two or 
three other candoneros compiled, none of which, however, were admitted 
to the honours of the press. (Bonterwek, Literatara Espafiola, nota.) The 
learned Castro, some fifty years since, published an analysis with eopiooa 
extracts from one of these made by BiLena, the Jewish physidan of John 11.^ 
a copy of which existed in the royal library of the E8eariai.-~Bibliotheca 
Espanola, tom. i. p. 265 et seq. 

(2) Candonero General, passim.— Moratin has given a list of the men of 
rank who contribated to this miseeUany ; it contains the names of the highest 
nobility of Spain. (Orig. del Teatro Espanol, Obras, tom. i. pp. 85, Sd.) Cas- 
tillo's Candonero passed through several editions, the latest of which appeared 
in 1573. See a catalogue, not entirely complete, of the different Spanish Can* 
doneros in Bouterwek, Literatara Espanoli^ trad. p. 217. 

(3) Cancionero General, pp. 83~89.->Oyiedo, Quincuagenas, MS. 
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sarcastic tone of sentiment. (1) The similarity of subject may- 
suggest a parallel between it and the Italian poet Guidi's cele- 
brated ode on Fortune ; and the diflferent styles of execution 
may perhaps be taken as indicating nretty fairly the distinctivo 
pecuBarities of the Tuscan and the old Spanish school of poetry. 
The Italian, introducing the fickle goddess in person on the 
scene, describes her triumphant march over the ruins of empires 
and dynasties, from the earliest time, in a flow of lofty dithy« 
rambio eloouenoe, adorned with all the brilliant colouring of a 
stimulated nincy and a highlv-linished language. The Castilian, 
on the other hand, instead of this splendid personifioation, 
deepens his verse into a moral tone, and, dwelling on the vicis- 
situdes and vanities of human life, points his reflections with 
some caustic warning, often conveyed with enchanting simpli- 
citv, but without the least approach to lyric exaltation, or 
indeed the affectation of it. 

This proneness to moralise the song is in truth a character- 
istic of the old Spanish bard. He rarely abandons himself, 
without reserve, to the frolic puerilities so common with the 
sister Muse of Italy. 

** Scritta codi come U penna gette, 
Per Aiggir Tozlo, e non per cercar g^loria." 

. It is true, he is occasionally betrayed by verbal subtilities and 
other affectations of the age ; (2) but even his liveliest sallies 
are apt to be seasoned with a moral, or sharpened by a satirio 
sentiment. His defects, indeed, are of the kind most ppposed 
to those of the Italian poet, showing themselves, especially in 
Hie more elaborate pieces, in a certain tumid stateliness and 
overstrained energy of diction. 

On the whole, one cannot survey the " Cancionero General " 
without some (tisappointment at the little progress of the poetic 
art since the reign of John the Second, at the beginning of the 
century. The best pieces in the collection are of that date ; 
and no rival subsequently arose to compete with the masculine 
strength of Mena, or the delicacy and fascinating graces of San*- 

(I) Ctmdonero Generbl, pp. I58~l5l. Some mtttgtt information of this 
person is giren. by Nic. Antonio, whose biographieal notices may be often 
charred with deficiency in chronolo^cal data; a circumstance perhi^M tin* 
avoidabLe from the obscority of their SttbtJects.— Bkbliotheca Vetus, tom. ii. lib. 
10, cap. fi. 

(S) There are probably more direct pmis in Petrarch's lyrics aloAe, than in all 
the Cancionero General. There is another Und of tUaiserie, however, to which 
the Spanish poets were much addicted, beings the transposition of the word in 
every variety of sense and combination ) as for example, 

** Aoordad vuestros olvidos 
Y olvida vuestros acocrdoa 
Porqae tales desacacrdoa 
Acuerden vuestros sentidos," &c. 

Caneionaro Qenenl, fol. 286. 

It was Mieh snbtiUltos M fheae, enMcoiaa roxonet, as Cervantes calls tliem> 
that addled the brains of poor Pon Quixote.^Tom. i. e. 1. 

2X2 
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tillona. One cause of this tardy progress may Have been the 
direction to utility numifested in this active rei^, which led 
such as had leisure for intellectual pursuits to cultivate science, 
rather than abandon themselves to the mere revels of tlie 
imagination. 

Another cause may be found in the rudeness of the langmage, 
whose delicate finish is so essential to the purposes of the poet, 
but which was so imperfect at this period, that Juan de la 
Encina, a popular writer of the time, complained that he was 
obliged in nis version of Virgil's Eclogues, to coin, as it were, 
a new vocabularv, from the want of terms corresponding with 
the original, in the old one.(l} It was not until the close of the 
present reign, when the nation began to breathe awhile from 
^ts tumultuous career, that the fruits of the patient cultivation 
which it had been steadHj, though silently experiencing, began 
to manifest themselves m the imnroved condition of the lan- 
guage, and its adantation to the nighest poetical uses. The 
intercourse with Italy, moreover, by naturalising new and more 
finished forms of versification, afifbrded a scope for the nobler 
efforts of the poet, to which the old Castilian measures, how- 
ever well suited to the wild and artless movements of the 
popular minstrelsy, were alto^tfaer inadequate. 

We must not dismiss the miscellaneous poetry of this period 
without some notice of the ** Coplas" of Don Jorge Manrique,(2) 
on the death of his fi&ther, the count of Paredes, in 1474.(3) 
The elegy is of considerable leneth, and is sustained througn- 
out in a tone of the highest moral d^^tv ; while the poet l^ds 
us up from the transitory objects of this lower world to the 
contemplation of that imperishable existence which Christianity 
has opened beyond the grave. A tenderness pervades the piece, 
whioh may remind us of the best manner of Pelrarch ; wMle, 
with the exception of a slight taint of pedantry, it is exempt 
from the meretricious vices that belong to the poetr;^ of the age. 
The effect of the sentiment is heightened by the simple turns 
and broken melody of the old Castilian verse, of which perhaps 
this may be accounted the most finished specimen ; such would 
seem to be the judgment of his own countr^en,(i) whose 
glosses and commentaries on it have swelled into a separate 
volume. (6) 

(1) Velazquez, Poesfa Castellutt^'p. '*sa.~More 'than half a eentor^ later, 
the learned Ambroiio Morales complained of tbe banrenness of the Cas- 
tilian, wbidi he imputed to the too exclusive adoption of the Latfai upon aU 
sul^ects of dignity and importance.— Obras, torn. xiv. pp. 147, 148. 

(2) L. Maiineo, speskinr of this accomplished nobleman, styles him " vinim 
satis illostrem. — Eum enun poetam et philosophum natura formavit ac pe- 
peiit." He unfortunately fell in a sUrmish, Ave years after his father's death, 
in U79.— Mariana, Hist, de Espaiia, torn. li. p. ASl. 

(S) An elaborate character of this Quixotic cid cavalier may be found in 
Pulsar, daroB Varones, tit. 18. 

(4) *' Don Jorye Maniique," says Lope de Vepa, " cuyas coplas Castellanaa 
adnilren los ingenios estrangeros y merecen esUur escrltas con letras de oro.'* 
•^Obras Sueltas, tom. xii. I^dloyo. 

(5) CoplM de Don Jorge Mswiquo, ed. Madrid, 1779.— DUilogo de las Len. 
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I shall close this survey with a brief notice of the drama, 
irhose fonndations may be said to hare been laid during this 
reign. The sacred plays, or mysteries, so popular throughout 
Europe in the middle a^es, may be traced in Spain to an 
ancient date. Their familiar performance in the churches, by 
the clergy, is recognised in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
by a law of Alfonso the Tenth, which, wMle it interdicted 
certain profane mummeries that had come into vogue, pre- 
scribed the legitimate topics for exhibition.(l) 

The transition from these rude spectacles to more regular 
dramatic efforts was very slow and gradual. In 1414, an alle- 
gprical comedy, composed by the celebrated Henry, marquis of 
Yillena, was performed at Saragossa in the presence of the 
court. (2) In 1469, a dramatic eclogue by an anon3rmous author 
was exhibited in the palace of the count of XJrena, in the 
presence of Ferdinand, on his coming into Castile to espouse 
the Infanta Isabella. (3) These pieces may be regarded as the 
earliest theatrical attempts, after the religious dramas and 
popular pantomimes already noticed ; but unfortunately they 
nave not come down to us. The next production deserving 
attention is a "Dialogue between Love and an Old Man, 

goas, apud Mayans y Siscar, Origenes, torn. ii. p. MQ. — Maiuriqae*s Coplas 
have also been fhe subject of a separate publication in the United States. 
Professor Longfellow's version, accompanying it, is well calcnlated to g^ve fhe 
English reader a correct notion of the CastLUan bard, and» of course, a very 
exaggerated one of the literary culture of the age. 

(1) After proscribing certain profane mummeries, the law confines fhe clergy 
to the representation of such subjects as " the birth of our Saviour, in which 
is shown how the angels appeared, announcing his nativity x also lUs advent, 
and the coming of the three Magi kings to worship him ; and his resurrection, 
showing his crucifixion and ascension on the third day; and other such 
things, leading men to do well and live constant in the faith." (Siete Partidas, 
tit. 0, ley 34.) It is worth noting, that similar abuses continued common 
among the ecclesiastics down to Isabella's reign, as may be inferred from a 
decree, very similar to the law of the Partidas above cited, published by the 
council of Aranda, in 1473. (Apud Moratin, Ohras, torn. i. p. 8/.) Moratin 
considers it certain tiiat the representation of the mysteries existed in Spain 
as far back as the eleventh century. The principal grounds for this coi^ecture 
appear to be fhe fact that such notorious abuses had crept hito practice by 
the middle of the thirteenth century, as to require the intervention of the law. 
(Ibid. pp. u, 13.) The drcnmstance would seem compatible with a much 
more recent orighi. 

(2) Cervantes, Comedias y Entremeses (Madrid, 1749), torn. i. pnSlogo de 
Kasarre.— Velazquez, Poesfa Casfellana, p. 80. The fifth volume of the Me- 
moirs of the Spanish Royal Academy of History contains a dissertation on the 
"national diversions," by Don Gaspar Melchor de JoveUanos, replete with 
curious erudition, and exhibiting the discriminating taste to have been ex- 
pected ftt>m its accomplished author. Among these antiquarian researches, 
tile writer has included a brief view of fhe first theatrical attempts in Spain. — 
See Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. v. Mem. 6. 

(3) Moratin, Obras, torn. 1. p. lis.— Nasarre (Cervantes, Comedias, pr61.)| 
Jovellanos (Mem. de la Acad, de Hist. tom. v. Manor. 6), Pellicer (Orlgen y 
Progreso de la Comedia, 1804, tom. i. p. 12), and others, refer the authorship 
of this llttie piece, without hesitation, to Juan de la Endna, although the 
year of its representation corresponds precisely with that of his birth. The 
prevalence of so gross a blunder among the Spanish scholars shows how Uttlo 
the antiquities of their theatre were studied before the time of Moratin, 
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imputed to Bodrigo Cota, a poet of whose history nothing seems 
to 06 known, and little conjectured, but that he flourished 
during the reigns of John the Second and HezuT* the Fourth. 
The dialogue is written with much vivacity and grace* and with 
as much dramatic movement as is compatible with only two 
interlocutors. (1) 

A much more memorable produetion is referred to the same 
author, the tragi-comedy of "Celestina," or "Calisto and 
Melibea,'* as it is frequently called. The first act, indeed, con- 
stituting nearly one-third of the piece, is all that is ascribed to 
Cota. The remaining twenty, which however should rather be 
denominated scenes, were continued hj another hand, aome. 
though (to judge from the internal evidence horded by the 
style; not many, years later. The second author was Fernando 
de Roxas, bachelor of law, as he informs us, who composed this 
work as a sort of intellectual relaxation during one of his vaca- 
tions. The time was certainly not mis-spent. The continua- 
tion, however, is not esteemed b^r the Oastilian critics to have 
risen quite to the level of the original act. (2) 

The story turns on a love intrigue. A Spanish youth of rank 
is enamoured of a lady, whose affections he gams with some 
difficulty, but whom he finally seduces, through the arts of an 

(1) This Utt]« ^ce has been published at length by Montin, in the fnt 
volume of his works.— (See Orfg^enes del Teatro Espanol, Obraa, torn. !« 
pp. .^09— 3U0 The celebrated marquia of Santillana's poetical dialogue* 
*' Comedleta da Ponza,** has no pretensions to viuok as a dramatic compo. 
aition, notwithstanding its title, which is indeed as little significant of its real 
character as the term " Commedia" is of Dante's epic. It is a discourse on 
the vicissitudes of human Ufe, suggested by a sea-fight near Ponza in 1435. 1% 
is conducted without any attempt at dramatic action or character, or, indeed* 
dramatic development of any sort. The same remarks mav be made of tiie 
political satire, "Mhxgo Revulgo," which appeared In Heniy iy.*s reign. 
Dialogue was selected by these authors as a more popular and q>irite<l 
medium than direct narrative fbr conveying their sentiments. The " Come* 
dieta da Ponza" haq never appeared in print; the copy which I have used ia 
a transcript l^m the one in the royal library at Madrid, and belongs to 
Mr. George Ticknor. 

(2) Tragicomedia de Callsto y Melibea (Alcaic. 1580), Introd. Nothing Is 
positively ascertained respecting the authorship of the first act of theC^estuuu 
Some impute it to Juan de Mena ; others witt^ more probability to Rodrigo 
Cota el Tlo, of Toledo, a person who, although Uterally nothing is known of 
him, has, in some way or other, obtained the credit of the authoralup of some 
of the most popular eflUsions of the fifteenth century ; such, fbr example, as 
the Dialogue above dted of " Love and an Old Man," the Coplas of " Mingo 
Revulgo," and this first act of the *' Celestina.*' The principal foundation of 
these imputations would appear to be the bare assertion ot an editor of the 
" Dialogue between Lov.e and an Old Man," which appeared at Medina del 
Campo in 1509. nearly a century, probablv, after Cota*8 death; another 
example of the obscurity which involves thehistoiy of the early Spanish drama. 
Many of the Castilian critics detect a flavour of antiqui^ in the first act. which 
ehould carry back its composition as far as John Il/s reign. Moratin does 
not discern this, however, and is inclined to refer its production to a date not 
much more distant, if any, than Isabella's time. To the unpractised eye of a 
Ibreigner, as fiur as style is concerned, the whole work might weU seem tha 
production of the same period.— Moratin, Obras, torn. i. pp. 88, 1I5, 116. — 
Diilogo de las Lenguas, apud Mayans y Siscari Origenes, pp. 10»--1^.-^IQ«, 
Antonio, Bibliotbeca Novi^ torn. li. p. 803, 
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aeeoD&plislied ooartesan, whom the author has introdaced under 
the romantio name of Celesl^a. The piece, although comic, 
or rather sentimental in its progress, terminates in the most 
tragical eatastrophe, in which all the principal actors are 
inyolyed. The general texture of the plot is exceedingly 
clumsy, yet it aJSords many situations of deep and yaned 
interest in ita x>rogre8s. The principal characters are delineated 
in the nieoe with considerahle skill. The part of Celestina, in 
particular, in which a yeil of plausihle hypocrisy is thrown 
oyer the deepest profligacy of conduct, is managed with much 
a4ldress. The subordinate parts are brought into brisk comic 
action, with natural di^ogue. though sufficiently obscene ; and 
an interest of a j^rayer complexion is raised by the passion of 
the loyers, the timid, confidmg tenderness of the lady, and the 
sorrows of the broken-hearted parent. The execution of the 
play reminds us on the whole less of the Spanish than of the 
old English theatre, in many of its defects, as well as beauties ; 
in the contrasted strength and imbecility of yarious passages ; 
its intermixture of broad farce and deep tragedy ; the unseason- 
able introduction of frigid metaphor and pedantic allusion in 
the midst of the most passionate discourses ; in the unyeiled 
voluptuousness of ite colouring, occasionally too gross &r any 
pubhc exhibition ; but, aboye all, in the general strength ana 
ndelity of ite portraiture. 

The tragi- comedy, as it is styled, of Celestina, wus obyiously 
neyer intended for representation ; te whioh, not merely the 
grossness of some of the details, but the len|?th and arrange* 
ment of the piece, are imsuitable. But, notwithstuiding this, 
and its approximation to the character of a romance, it must 
be admitted to contain within itself the essential elemente of 
dramatic composition ; and, as such, is extolled by the S|>aniBh 
eritics as opening the theatrical career of Europe. A similar 
olaim has been mainteined for nearly contemporaneous produe^ 
tions in other countries, and especially for Politian's " Orfeo," 
which, there is little doubt, was pumidy acted before 1483. 
Kotwithstanding ite representation, however, the ** Orfeo," pre- 
senting a combination of the eclogue and the ode, without any 
proper theatrical movement, or attempt at development of cha- 
racter, cannot fairly come within the limite of dramatic writing. 
A more anoient example than either, at least as far as the 
exterior forms are concerned, may be probably found in the 
celebrated French farce of Pierre Pathelin, printed as early 
as 1474, having been repeatedly played during the preceding 
century, and which, with the requisite modificatioDs, still keeps 
possession of the stege. The pretensions of this piece, how- 
ever, as a work of ait, are comparatively humble ; and it seems 
fair to admit, that in the higher and more important elements 
of dramatic compositiim, and e^MciaUv in the delicate, and at 
the same time powerful delineation of character and passion, 
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the Spanish oritios may be justified in Tej^arding the '^ Cele8« 
tina" as haidn^ led the way in modem Europe. (1; 

Without deciding on its proper classification as a work of art, 
howeyer, its real merits are settled by its wide i)opularity, both 
at home and abroad. It has been translated into most of the 
Euronean languages ; and the preface to the last edition i)ub« 
lishea in Madrid, so recently as 1822, enumerates thirty editions ' . 
of it in Spain alone in the course of the sixteenth century. f 

Impressions were multiplied in Italy, and at the very time 
when it was interdicted at home on the score of its immoral 
tendenc]^. A popularity thus extending through distant ages 
and nations, shows how faithfully it is built on the principles 
of human nature. (2) 

The drama assumed the pastoral form, in its early stages, 
in Spain, as in Italy. The oldest specimens in this way, which 
have come down to us, are the productions of Juan de la 
Encina, a contemporary of Koxas. He was bom in 1469, and, 
after completing his education at Salamanca, was received 
into the family of the duke of Alva. He continued there 
several years, emnloyed in the composition of various poetical 
works ; among others, a version of Virgil's Eolo^es, which he 
BO altered as to accommodate them to the principal events in 
the rei^ of Ferdiuand and Isabella. He visited Italy in the 
beginning of the following century, and was attracted by the 
munificent patronage of Leo the Tenth to fix his residence at 
the papal court. While there, he continued his literary labours. 
He embraced the ecclesiastical profession; and his skill in 
music recommended him to the office of principal director of 
the pontifical chapel. He was subsequently presented with 
the priory of Xicon, and returned to Spain, where he died in 
1534.(3) 

Encina's works first appeared at Salamanca, in 1496, coU 
lected into one volume, i(mo.(4) Besides other poetry, they 

(1) Such is the high encomium of the Abate Andres (Letteratora, tom. v. 
part 2, lib. 1). — Cervantes does not hesitate to call it " libro divino ; ** and the 
acute author of the " Di^ogo de las Lengnas " concludes a criticism upon it 
with the remark, that " there is no book in the Castilian whidi surpasses it in 
the proprietf and elegance of its diction." (Don Quixote, ed. de Pellicer, 
tom. i. p. 239. — Mayans y Siscar^ tom. ii. p. 167.) Its merits indeed seem in. 
some degree to have disarmed even the severity of foreign critics ; and Sig- 
xiorelli, after standing up stoutly in defence of the precedence of the " Orfeo " 
as a dramatic compositicm, admits the ''Celestina'* to be a ''work rich in 
various beauties, and meriting undoubted applause. In fact," he continues, 
" the vivacity of the description of character, and faithful portraiture of 
manners, have made it immortal." — Storia Critica de' Teatri Antichi e 
Modemi (Napoli, 1813), tom. vi. pp. 146, 147. 

(2) Bouterwek, Literatura Espanola, notas de tradnctores, p. 234.— Andres, 
Letteratura, tom. v. pp. 170, 171.— Lampillas, Letteratura Spagnuola, tom. vi. 

PP • 57—69. 

(3) Rojas, Vlage Entretenido (1614), fol. 46.— -Nic. Antonio, BibUotheca 
Nova, tom. i. p. 684.— Moratin, Obras, tom. i. pp. 126, 127.^Pellicer, Ozigen 
de la Comedla, tom. i. pp. 11, 12. 

(4) They were published under the title, " Candonero de todas las Obras de 
Jnan de la Gnchia con otras atiadidas." (Mendez, Typographia Espaiiola, 
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oompreliend a munber of dramatio eolognes, sacred and pro- 
fuie : the fonner, suggested by topics drawn from Soripture, 
like the ancient mysteries ; the latter chiefly amatory. They 
were performed in the palace of his patron, the duke of Alva, 
in the presence of Prince John, the duke of Infantado, and 
<^her eminent persons of the court; and the poet himself occa- 
sionally assisted at the representation. (1) 

Enoina's eclo^es sure simple compositions, with little pre- 
tence to dramatio artifice. The story is too meagre to a^nit 
of mnch ingenuity or contrivance, or to excite any depth of 
interest. There are few interlocutors, — seldom more than three 
or four, although on one occasion rising to as many as seven ; 
of course there is little scope for theatrical action. The charac- 
ters are of the humble class belonging to pastoral life, and the 
dialogue, which is extremely appropriate, is conducted with 
facility; but the rustic condition of the speakers precludes 
anything like literary elegance or finish, in which respect 
tiiey are doubtless surpassed by some of his more ambitious 

p. 2470 Subsequent impressions of his works, more or lefA complet'e, 
appeared at Salamanca in I509» and at Sarag^ossa in 1513 and isitf.— Moratin, 
Obras, torn. i. p. 127, nota. 

(1) The comedian Rojas, who flourished in the beginning of the following 
century, and whose " Viage Entreteoido ** is so essential to the knowledge 
of the early histrionic art in Spain, identifies the appearance of Encina's 
Eclogues with the dawn of the Castilian drama. His verses may be worth 
quoting : — 

" Que es en nuestra madre Espana, 
porque en la dichosa era, 
que aquellos gloriosos Reyes 
dignos de memotia etema 
Don Fernando e Ysabel 
(que va con los santos reynan) 
de echar de Bspana acabavan 
todos los Moriscos, que eran 
De aquel Reyno de Oranada» 
y entonces se dava en ella 
principio a la Inquisidon, 
se le &o a nuestra come^. 
Juan de la Bncina el primero, 
aquel insigne poeta, 
que tanto bien empezo 
de quien tenemos tres eglogas 
Quel el mismo represento 
al Almirante y Duquessa 
de Castilla, y de Infantado 
que estas Aieron las primeras 
Y para mas honra suya, 
y de la comedia nueaitxa, 
en los dias que Colon 
descubiio la grai^ riqueza 
De Indias y nuevo mundo, 
y el gran Capitan empieza 
a sugetar aquel Reyno 
de Napoles, y su tierra. 
A descubrirse empezo 
el nso de la oomedia 
porque todos se animassen 
e emprender cbsas tan buena«."-Fol, 46, 47. 
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eompoiitioiiB. There is a oomio air imparted to tbem, hovtreri 
and a lirely colloquial tunit which renders them very agree- 
able. Btill, whateyer be their merit as pastorals, they are 
entitled to little consideration as specimens of dramatio art ; 
and. in the vital spirit of dramatio composition, most be re* 
garaed as far inferior to the *' CelestiBa." The simplicity of 



these productions, and the facility of their exhibition, whi<^ _ . 

Snired little theatrical decoration or eostame, recommended 
iiem to popular imitation, which continued lonfi[ after the 
regular forms of the drama were intoduced into Spain. (1) 

The credit of this introduction belongs to Bartholomeo Torres 
de Naharro, often confounded by the OastUian writers them- 
selves with a player of the same name, who flourished half a 
century later.(2) Few particulars have been ascertained of his 
personal history. He was bom at Torre, in the province of 
Estremadura. In the early part of Ms life he fell into the hands 
of the Algerines, and was finally released from captivity by the 
exertions of certain benevolent Italians, who ^nierously paid 
his ransom. He then established his residence m ;Italy, at the 
court of Leo the Tenth. Under the genial influence of that 
patrona^, which quickened so many of the seeds of genius to 
production in every department, he composed his *' Propaladia," 
a work embracing a variety of lyrical and dramatic poetry, flrit 
published at Borne in 1517. Unfortunately, the oaustio satire* 
levelled in some of the higher pieces of this collection at the 
license of the pontifical court, brought such obloquy on the 
head of the author as compelled him to take refuge in Naples, 
where he remained under the protection of the noble family of 
Golonna. No further particulars are recorded of him. except 
that he embraced the ecclesiastical profession ; and the time 
and place of his death are alike uncertain. In person he is 
said to have been comely, with an amiable disposition, and 
sedate and dignified demeanour. (3) 
His " Propaladia," (4) first published at Rome, passed through 

(1) Signorelli* correctini* wtaftt he denominatosthe "romance** of LambiUas, 
considers Encina to have composed caaHj one pastoral drama ; and that, on 
occasion of Ferdhiand*s entrance into Castile. The critic should have been 
more charitable, as he has made two blunders hiaaself in correcting one.— 
Storia Critica de* Teatri, torn. iv. pp. loa, 103. 

(S) Andres, confounding Tones de NabMrro the poet, with Naharro the co- 
median, who flourished about half a century kter, is led into a ludicrous train 
of errors in controverting Cervantes, whose criticism on the actor is perpe- 
tually misapplied by Andres to the poet. Velasquez seems to have con- 
founded them in like manner. Another evidence of the extremely superficial 
acquaintance of the Spanish critics with tlieir early drama. — Comp. Cervantes, 
Comedies y Entremeses, torn. i. prdlogo..— Andrea, I^etteratura, tom. v. p. 179. 
— ^Velazquez, Poesia Castdlana, p. 86. 

(3) Nic. Antonio, Bibliotheca Nova, tom. L, p. iMM.— Cervantes, Comedias, 
tom. i. prdl. de Nasarre.— PeUicer, Orlgen de 1* Comedia, tom. ii. p. 17. — 
Moratin, Obras, tom. i. p. 48. 

(4) Bartolom^ Torres de Naharro, Propaladia (Madrid, l673).~'nie defldencj 
of the earlier Spanish books, of whidi Bouterwefc repeatedly complains, haa 
led him into an error respectiiif the <* VtoftiBiit^** mmch. he had never seen. 
He states that Nahanro wis the first to dlslrilMHke lbs ylay into three Joroadas 
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leveral editions subsequently in Spain, where it was alter- 
lately prohibited or permitted, accordinff to the oaprice of the 
Soly Office. It contains, amonff other things, eight oomedies; 
(mtten in the native redondtllas ; which continue to be re- 
j:arded as the suitable measure for the drama. Thev afford the 
earliest example of the division into jomadas^ or days, and of 
!;he %ntr6%to, or prologue, in which the author, after propitiating 
:he audience by suitable compliment, and witticisms not over 
ielicate. gives a view of the length and general scope of his 
play. 

The scenes of Naharro*s comedies, with a single exception, are 
aid in Spain and Italy ; those in the latter countrv probably 
Deing selected with reference to the audiences before whom 
they were acted. The diction is easy and correct, without 
nuch affectation of refinement or rhetorical ornament. The 
lialogue, especially in the lower parts, is sustained with much 
3omio vivacity ; indeed Naharro seems to have had a nicer per- 
ception of character as it is found in lower life, than as it 
exists in the higher ; and more than one of his plays are 
levoted exclusively to its illustration. On some occasions, 
!iowever, the author assumes a more elevated tone, and his 
rerse rises to a degree of poetic beauty, deepened by the moral 
reflection so characteristic of the Spaniards. At other times, 
[lis pieces are disfi^piired bv such a Babel-like confusicm of 
tongues, as makes it doubtlul which may be the poet's ver- 
laoular. French, Spanish, Italian, with a varie^ of bar- 
barous patoiSf and mongrel Latin, are all brought into plav 
it the same time, and all comprehended, apparently with 
squal facility, by each one of the dramatis persona. But 
it is difficult to conceive how such a jargon could have 
been comprehended, far more relished, by an Italian au- 
dience. (1) 

Naharro's comedies are not much to be commended for the 
intrigue, which generally excites but a languid interest, and 
shows little power or adroitness in the contrivance. With 
every defect, nowever, they must be allowed to have given the 
first forms to Spanish comedy, and to exhibit many of the fea- 
tures which continued to be charaeteiistio of it in a state of 

or acts, and takes Cervantas roundly to task for awsnming the original merit 
of this distribution to himself. In Hftct, Nahanro did introdace the division 
intoyfee Jomadas, and Cenrantes assumes only the credit of having been the 
first to reduce them to three.— Comji. Bouterwek. Geschichte der Poesie und 
Beredsamkdt, band iii. p. SSd ; and Cervantes, Comedias, tom. 1. pr61. 

(I) In the argument to the *' Seraphina," he thus prepares the audience for 
this colloquial oUa podrida .*— 

" Mas haveis de estar alerta 
por sentir los personages 
que hablan quatro lenguages 
hasta acabar su rehyerta 
no salen de cuenta derta 
por Latin e ItaUano 
Castellano y Valendano 
que ningono descoiwierta.*'' nopatadta, p* 60. 
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more perfect deyelopment under Lope de Tega and Calderon. 
Such, lor instance, is the amorous jealousy, and especially the 
point of honour, so conspicuous on the Spanish theatre ; and 
such, too, ihe moral confusion too often produced by blending 
the foulest crimes with zeal for religion. (1) These comedies, 
moreover, far from blind conformity witn the ancients, dis- 
covered much of the spirit of independence, and deviated into 
many of tiie eccentricities which disting^uish the national 
theatre in later times ; and which the criticism of our own day 
has so successfully explained and defended on philosophical 
principles. 

Naharro's plays were represented, as appears from his pro- 
logue, in Italy, probably not at Home, which he quitted soon 
i^ter their publication, but at Naples, which, then forming a 
part of the Spanish dominions, might more easily furnish an 
audience capaole of comprehending them. (2) It is remarkable 
that, notwitnstanding their repeated editions in Spain, they do 

(1) The following is an example of the precioas reasoning with which Flo- 
ristan, in the play above quoted, reconciles his conscience to the murder of his 
wife Orfea, in order to gratify the jealousy of his mistress Seraphina. Floristan 
is addreBShig himself to a priest : 

** Y por mas dano escusar 
no lo qniero hora hazer, 
sino que es menester. 
que yo mate luego a Orfea 
do Seraflna lo vea 
porqne lo pneda creer. 
Que yo bien me mataria, 
pues toda razon me inclina ; 
pero se de Seraflna 
que se desesperaria. 
y Orfea, pues que haxia? 
qnando mi muerte supieese : 
que creo que no pudiesse 
sostener la vida un dia. 
Pues hablando aca entre nos 
a Orfea cabe la suerte ; 
porque con su sola muerte 
se escttsaran otras dos : 
de modo que padre vos 
si llamar me la quereys, 
a mi merced me faareys 

y tambien servido a Dios. 

• * * * * 

porque si yo la matare 

morira christianamente ; 

yo morire penitente, 

quando mi suerte llegare.**— Propaladia, fol. 08. 

(2) Signorelli waxes exceedingly wroth with Don Bias Nasarre for the 
assertion that Naharro first taught the Italians to write comedy, taxing him 
with downright mendacity } and he stoutly denies the probability of Naharro's 
comedies ever having been performed on the Italian boards. The critic seems 
to be in the right, as far as regards the influence of the Spanish dramatist} 
but he might have been spared all doubts respecting thehr representation 
in the country, had he consulted the prologue of Naharro himself, where he 
asserts the fact in the most explicit manner. Comp. Propaladia, pr61. ; and 
Signorelli, Storia Critica de' Teatri, torn. vi. ppt 171— 179'— See also Moratin. 
Orlgenefl, Obras, torn. i. pp. 149, ISO. 
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not appear to have erer been perfonned there. The cause of 
this, probably, was the low state of the histrionio art, and the 
total deficiency in theatrical costume and decoration; yet it 
was not easy to dispense with these in the representation of 
pieces, which brought more than a score of persons occa- 
sionally, and these crowned heads, at the same time, upon the 
stage. (1) 

Some conception may be afforded of the lamentable poverty 
of the theatrical equipment, from the account given of its con- 
dition, half a century later, by Cervantes. ** The whole ward- 
robe of a manager oi the theatre at that time," says he, '* was 
contained in a single sack, and amounted only to four dresses 
of white fur trimmed with gilt leather, four beards, four wigs, 
and four crooks, more or less. There were no trap-doors, move- 
able clouds, or machinery of any kind. The stage itself con- 
sisted only of four or six planks, placed across as many benches, 
arranged in the form of a sauare, and elevated but four palms 
from the ground. The only decoration of the theatre was an 
old coverlet, drawn &om side to side by cords, behind which the 
musicians sang some ancient romance, without the guitar."(2) 
In fact, no further apparatus was employed than that de- 
manded for the exhibition of mysteries, or the pastoral dia- 
logues which succeeded them. The Spaniards, notwithstanding 
their precocity, compared with most of the nations of (Europe, 
in drfunatic art, were unaccountably tardy in all its histrionic 
accompaniments. The public remained content with such poor 
mummeries as could be ^t up by strolling players and mounte- 
banks. There was no hxed theatre in Madrid until the latter 
part of the sixteenth century ; and that consisted of a court- 
yard, with only a roof to shelter it, while the snectators sat on 
Denches ranged around, or at the windows of the surrounding 
houses. (3) 

A similar impulse with that experienced by comic writing, 
was given to tragedy. The first that entered on this depart- 
ment were professed scholars, who adopted the error of the 
Italian dramatists, in fashioning their pieces servilely after the 
antique, instead of seizing the expression of their own age. 
The most conspicuous attempts in this way were made by 
Feman Perez de 01iva.(4) He was bom at Cordova in 1494, 

(1) Fropaladia; see the comedies of "Trofea," and " Tinelaria.**— Jovd- 
lanott Memoria sobre las Diversiones Pliblicas, apud Mem. de la Acad, de 
Hist. torn. T. 

(3) Cervantes, Comedias, torn. i. pr61. 

(3) PeUicer, Orlgen de la Comedia, torn. ii. pp. 68^-4)2 .—See also American 
Qmurterly Review, No. viii. art. 3. 

(4) Oliva, Obras (Madrid, 1787}.— Vasco Diaz Tanco, a native of Estre- 
madara, Who flourished in tiie fixst half of the sixteenth century, mentions in 
one of his works three tragedies composed l^ himsctf on Scripture subjects. 
As there is no evidence, however, of their having been printed, or performed, 
or even read in manusoript, by any one, they hardly deserve to be included in 
the catalogue of dramatic compositions. (Moratin, Obras, tom. i. pp. 150, 
iKi.— Lampillas, Letteratnra Spagnuola, tom. v. dis. i, sec. 6.) This patriotic 
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and, after many years passed in the various scliools of Bpain« 
France, and Ital^r, returned to his native land, and became a 
lecturer in the imiversity of Salamanca. He instructed in moral 
pihilosophy and mathematics, and established the highest reputa- 
tion for his critical acquaintance with the ancient languages 
and his own. He died young, at the age of thirty-nine, deeplr 
lamented for his moral, no less than for nis intelleotual worth, (l) 
His various works were published by the learned Morales, 
his nephew, some fifty years after his death. Among them are 
translations in prose of the Electra of Sophocles, and the 
Hecuba of Euripides. They may with more propriety be termed 
imitations, and those too of the freest kind. Although they 
conform, in the general arrangement and progress of the story, 
to their originaJs, yet characters, nav whole scenes and dia- 
logues, are occasionally omitted ; ana, in those retained, it is 
not always easy to recognise the hand of the Grecian artist, 
whose modest beauties are thrown into shade by the ambitious 
ones of his imitator. (2) But, with all this, Oiiva's tra^dies 
must be admitted to be executed, on the whole, with vigour ; 
and the diction, notwithstanding the national tendency to exag- 

feration above alluded to, may be generally commended for 
eoorum, and an imposing dignity quite worthy of the tragic 
drama ; indeed, they may oe selected as affording probably the 
best specimen of the progress of prose composition during the 
present reign. (3) 

Oiiva's reputation led to a similar imitation of the antique. 
But the Spaniards were too national in all their tastes to sanc- 
tion it. These classical compositions did not obtain possession 
of the stage, but were confined to the closet, serving only as a 
relaxation for the man of letters ; while the voice of the people 
compelled all who courted it to accommodate their inventions 
to those romantic forms which were subsequently developed in 
such variety of beauty by the great Spanish dramatists. (4) 

IHttratewr tndeftvoan to establish the prodoction of Olhra's tragediM in tSiS 
year U15, in the hope of antedating: that of Trissfaio's ** Sophonisba," com- 
posed a year later, and thus securing to his nation the palm of precedence, in 
ttme at least, though it should be only for a few months, on the tragic theatre 
of modem Borope.— Lett^atura Spagnaola, ubi supra. 

fl) Nic. Antonio, BiblioCheca Nova, torn. i. p. 880.— 01iva» OIns, pief. de 
Morales. 

(S) The following passage, for example, in the " Venganza de Agamemnon,'* 
imitated from the Electra of Sophocles, will hardly be charged on the Greek 
dramatist : ** Habed, yo os ruego, de mi compassion, no querais atapar con 
vnestros consc;)os los respiraderos de laa homazas de faego, que dentro me 
atormentan."— See Oliva, Obras, p. 185. 

(3) Compare the diction of these tragedies, with that of the " Centon 
Epi^lario,*' for instance, esteemed one of the best literary compositions of 
John II.*s reign ; and see the advance made, not only in orthography, but bx 
the vtfbal arrangement generally, and the wnole complexion of the stgrle. 

(4) Notwithstanding some Spanish critics, as Cueva fbr example, have vtn- 
dicf^ed the romantic forms of the drama on sdentiflc principles, it b apparent 
that the most successful writers in this department have been constrained 
to adopt them by public ophiion, rather than theh: own, which would hay* 

""jested a nearer imitation of the classical models of antiquity, so gene- 
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We have now soryeved the difSsrent kinds of poetio culture 
famiHar to Spain unaer Ferdinand and Isabella. Their most 
conspicuous element is the national spirit which pervades them, 
and the exclusive attechment which they manifest to the 
primitive forms of versification peooliar to the Peninsula. The 
most remarkable portion of this body of poetry may doubtless 
be considered the Spanish romances^ or ballads ; that poi>ular 
minstrelsy which, commemorating the picturesque and chival- 
rous inciaents of the age, reflects most faithfyilly the romentio 
genius of the people who gave it utterance. The.lpic eilbrts of 
the period were less successful. There were row elaborate 
attempts in this field, indeed, by men of decided genius. But 
the great obstacle majr be found in the imperfection of the 
language, and the denciency of the more exact and finished 
metricfA forms, indispensable to high poetio execution. 

The whole period, however, eomprehending, as it does, the 
first decided approaches to a regular drama, may be regarded 
as very important in a literary aspect ; since it exhibits the 
indigenous peculiarities of Castilian literature in all their fresh- 
ness, and shows to what a decree of excellence it could attain 
while untouched by any foreign influence. The present reign 
may be regarded as the epoch which divides the ancient from 
the modem school of Spanish poetry ; in which the language 
was slowly but steadily undergoing the process of refinement, 
that '*maae the knowledge of it,'* to borrow the words of a 
contemporary critic, ** pass for an elegant aooomplishment, even 
with the cavaliers and dames of cultivated Italy ; " (1) and 
which finalhr gave full scope to the poetio talent that raised the 
literature of tne country to such brilliant heights in the six- 
teenth century. 



I hftve had oeoaaion to advert more than once in the ooone of this chapter 
to the anpe^teial aoquaSntanoe of the Spanish critics with the early histoiy of 
their own drama, authentic materials for which are so extremely rare and 
dSfflcnlt of access as to preclude the expectation of anything like a satisfactory 
aoooont of it oot of the Peninsula. Hie nearest approach to this within my 
knowled^ is made in an article in the eig^hth number of the American Quar- 
terly Review, ascribed to Mr. Tldcnor, late professor of Modem Literature in 
Harvard University. This gentleman, during a residence in the Peninsula, 
had every facility for replenishing his Ubrary with the most ciirious and 
valuable works, both printed and manuscript, in this department ; and his 
essay embodies in a brief compass the results of a well-directed industry, 
which he has expanded in greater detail in his lectures on Spanish literature, 
delivered before the classes of the University. The subject is discussed with 
his usual elegance and perspicuity of style ; and the foreign, and indeed Cas- 



rally followed by the Italians, and which naturally recommends itself to the 
scholar. — See the Canon's discourse in Cervantes, Don Quixote, ed. de Pellicer, 
tom. iii. pp. 207—220 ; and, more explicitly. Lope de Vega, Obras Sueltas, tom. 
iv. p. 406. 

(1) *' Ya en Italia, assi entre Damas, como entre Caballeros, se tiene por 
gentileza y galania, saber hablar Castillano."— Ditiogo de las Lenguas, apud 
Mayans y Siscar, Orfgenes, tom. ii. p. 4. 
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tUian BchoUur, may fiad much novel information there, in the views presented 
of the early progress of the dramatic and the histrionic art in the Peninsnltf . 

Since the publication of this article, Moratin's treatise, so long and anxiously 
expected, " Origenes del Teatro Espanol,*' has made its appearance under the 
auspices of the Royal Academy of History, which has enriched the national 
literature with so many admirable editions of its ancient authors. Moratin 
states in his l^efaoe, that he was employed from his earliest youth in collecting 
notices, both at home and abroad, of whatever might illustrate the origin of 
the Spanish drama. The results have been two volumes, containing^ the 
First Part an historicaLdiscassion, with ample explanatory notes, and a cata- 
logue of dramatic pieces flrom the eariiest epoch down to tiie time of Lope de 
Vega, chronologically arranged, and accompanied with critical analyses, and 
copious illustrative extracts ftom pieces of the greatest merit. The Second 
Fart is devoted to the publication of entire pieces of various autiiors, which, 
ftom their extreme rarity, or their existence only in manuscript, have had but 
)ittle circulation. The selections throughout are made with that careful dis- 
crimination which resulted firom poetic talent combined with extensive and 
thorough erudition. Tlie criticisms, although sometimes warped by the 
peculiar dramatic principles of the author, are conducted in general with great 
fairness } and ample, but not extravagant, commendation is bestowed on pro- 
ductions whose merit, to be properly appreciated, must be weighed by one 
conversant with the character and intellectual culture of the period. The work 
unfortunately did not receive the last touches of its author, and undoubtedly 
something may be found wanting to the full completion of his design. On the 
whole, it must be considered as a rich repertory of old Castilian literature, 
much of it of the most rare and recondite nature, directed to the illus- 
tration of a department that has hitherto been suffered to languish in 
the lowest obscurity, but which is now so arranged that it may be con- 
templated, as it wer^ under one aspect, and its real merits accurately 
detamined. 

It was not till some time after the publication of this History that my atten- 
tion was called to that portion of the writings of Don Martinez de la Rosa in 
which he criticises the various departments of the national' Uterature. Tliis 
criticism is embodied in the annotations and appendix to his elegant ** Poetica." 
(Obras Uterarias, Paris, 1827, torn. i. ii.) The former discuss the general 
laws by which the various kinds of poetry are to be regulated ; the latter 
presents a very searching and scientific analysis of the principal produc- 
tions of the Spanish poets, down to the close of the la^ century. The 
critic exemplifies his own views by copious extracts from the subject of 
his criticism, and throws much collaterfd light on the argument, by illus- 
trations borrowed from foreign literature. In the examination of the Siwnish 
chama, especially comedy, which he raodestiy qualifies as "a succinct notice, 
not very exact,*' he is very elaborate ; and discovers the samfe taste and 
sagacity in estimating the merits of individual writers which he had shown in 
discussing thte general principles of the art. Had I read his work socmer, it 
would have greatly facilitated my own inquiries in the same obscure path $ 
and I should have recognised, at least, one brilliant exception to my sweeping 
remark on the apathy manifested by the Castiliau scholars to the antiquities 
of the national drama. 
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